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PREFACE. 

In  this  volume,  the  endeavor^has  been  made  to  place  under 
one  cover  the  allied  subjects  of  Navigation,  Theory  of  Com- 
pass Deviations,  and  Nautical  Astronomy;  and,  though  the 
book  has  been  written  primarily  for  the  use  of  midshipmen, 
it  is  believed  that  the  various  subjects  have  been  so  presented 
that  any  zealous  student  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  may  be  able  to  master  any  method  given. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  work  not  only 
the  results  of  a  large  practical  experience  at  sea,  but  informa- 
tion gleaned,  during  tours  of  duty  in  this  department,  from 
a  study  of  the  best  English  and  American  authorities.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  a  description  of  the  various  navi- 
gational instruments,  their  uses,  and  errors ;  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  construction  of  charts  as  well  as  to  an 
account  of  the  work  usually  performed  on  them. 

The  Theory  of  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass  has  been 
presented  in  tiie  popular  way  for  the  practical  man,  and  from 
a  mathematical  standpoint  for  more  advanced  students  > 

In  Part  II  enough  of  Theoretical  Astronomy  has  been  in- 
corporated to  enable  any  one  without  a  previous  knowledge 
of  that  science  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  practical  part  of 
Xautical  Astronomy. 

In  the  chapter  on  Time,  I  have  gone  much  into  detail  and 
have  illustrated  the  theory  by  the  solutions  of  many  examples, 
because  an  experience  of  years  as  an  instructor  has  shown 
that  beginners  usually  find  it  an  intricate  subject.  In  this 
chapter,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  book,  practical  illustra- 
tions follow  immediately  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based. 

In  a  consideration  of  "  lines  of  position,"  much  space  has 
been  given  not  only  to  the  theories  and  practice  of  Sumner, 
but  also  to  the  later  adaptation  of  those  theories  by  Johnson 
and  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire.  All  these  methods  are  worthy  of 
close  examination,  and  each  will  be  found  to  have  its  special 
advantages.  However,  if  the  student  is  pressed  for  time,  he 
is  advised  to  confine  his  attention  to  what  will  be  described 
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vi  Preface 

as  the  ^^  chord  method  ^^  which  embodies  the  present  practice 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

A  chapter  on  "  Tides  "  and  one  on  "  The  Identification  of 
Heavenly  Bodies ^^  have  been  included;  a  knowledge  of  both 
these  subjects  is  essential  to  the  modern  navigator. 

The  text  contains  no  reference  to  "  lunars/^  that  method  of 
finding  longitude  being  regarded  as  obsolete  in  these  days  of 
excellent  chronometers.     It  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  ^^  lunar  distances ''  will  disappear  from  the  • 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  V.  Pratt, 
U.  S.  N".,.  and  to  Lieut.  C.  P.  Snyder,  TJ.  S.  N".,  for  assistance 
in  proof-reading;  to  Midshipman  H.  G.  Knox,  U.  S.  JST.,  for 
work  on  Tables  II  and  III ;  and  to  the  following-named  firms 
for  the  loan  of  certain  electrotypes :  E.  S.  Eitchie  &  Sons  of 
Boston;  Keuffel  &  Esser,  T.  S.  &  J.  D.  Negus,  and  John  Bliss 
&  Co.  of  New  York. 

In  conclusions  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Lt.  Comdr. 
B,  W.  Wells,  U.  S.  N.,  and  to  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  E.  Marvell, 
U.  ^,  N.j  for  valuable  criticism  of  the  original  manuscript  and 
for  aefiiatance  in  eliminating  errors  from  the  finished  book. 

W.  C.  P.  MuiR. 
l>Ki*AiirMi:4?T  OF  Navigation, 
U,  a.  Naval  Academy,  May  1,  1906. 

NOTE  TO"  SECOND  EDITION. 

CliApter  XX  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged,  and,  besides 
a  few  minor  changes  which  have  been  made  in  certain  parts 
of  the  text  where  deemed  desirable  for  greater  clearness,  the 
following  additions  have  been  made :  a  new  method  of  equal 
altitudes  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Littlehales,  Hydrographic 
Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy  Department;  Plates  X  to  XVI;  and 
four  appendices. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  thanking  those  officers  of  the 
service  and  friends  outside  the  service  who  have  kindly  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  my  efforts,  or  who  may  have  offered 
suggestions  with  reference  to  this  edition. 

W.  C.  P.  M. 

July  1,  1908. 
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NOTE  TO  THIED  EDITIOK 

k  complete  revision  of  this  book  has  been  made  wherever 
changes  have  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  text  and  ex- 
amples correspond  with  the  new  method  of  estimating  course 
and  azimuth,  an  innovation  due  to  the  recently  adopted  grad- 
uation of  the  compass.    Some  new  matter  has  also  been  added. 

For  suggestions  as  to  this  revision,  my  thanks  are  due 
Conunanders  S.  S.  Eobison  and  J.  H.  Sypher,  U.  S.  N.,  and  to 
Commander  Geo.  E.  Marvell,  U.  S.  N.,  who  relieved  me  as 
Head  of  Department  of  Navigation,  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy,  on 
my  detachment  from  active  duty,  August,  1909. 

W.  C.  P.  M. 
Shelbtyiixe,  Kt.,  Mabch  15,  1911. 

NOTE  TO  FOUETH  EDITION. 

The  work  has  been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  most 
recent  issues  of  the  Navy  Department  and  related  to  the  year 
1918  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Littlehales,  Hydrographic  Engineer, 
U.  S.  Navy  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Department,  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  statement  in  the  preface  that  "  the  chord  method  em- 
bodies the  present  practice  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service  ^^ 
to  longer  holds  true,  as  the  method  of  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire  has 
almost  entirely  supplanted  the  time  sight. 

An  appendix  on  the  gyro-compass  and  a  small  amcmnt  of 
■ther  new  matter  have  been  added  to  bring  the  book  into 
accord  with  the  latest  practice. 

J.  W.  Geeenslade, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 

Annapous,  Md.»  October  15,  1917. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DEFINITIONS  AND  OENEBAL  OBSESVATIONS. 

Article  1.  Navigation  is  the  science  of  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  of  conducting  a  ship  from  one 
position  on  the  earth  to  another. 

2.  There  are  three  general  methods  of  locating  a  ship: 
(1)  When  near  the  coast  by  bearings,  or  bearings  and  dis-   ^\c 
tances,  of  known  objects  on  charts  constructed  by  various  >^\  v 
methods  or  projections  to  represent  the  earth's  surface;  (2)    r^      \ ' 
by  course  and  distance  made  good  from  a  known  position,       ^\^'^ 
involving  the  principles  of  plane  trigonometry;  (3)  by  obser-  "^ 
vations  of  heavenly  bodies,  involving  the  principles  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry.    The  first  may  be  called  pilotage,  the  second 
dead  reckoning,  the  third  nautical  astronomy — all  independ- 
ent in  theory,  but  all  used  practically  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 
from  one  port  to  another  distant  port. 

S.  As  a  ship  is  located  by  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  her 
position,  it  is  proper  to  begin  here  with  the  elementary 
geographical  definitions. 

The  earth  is  regarded  as  aii  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having     v  ^ 
elliptical  meridians  and  circular  parallels  of  latitude.    Com-  v 
puted  on  the  ellipsoid  of  reference  officially  adopted  in  the     ^  •* 
United  States,  the  equatorial  radius  is  3963  j07  statute  miles 
and  the  polar  radius  3949.871  statute  miles.    For  the  general 
purposes  of  navigation  the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  a  sphere. 
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Ih$  fq^&i}£tiie:carth/Ls  "tHfit  diameter  passing  through  the 
poIe&<)f'th€'datthrUtf(i*ab"b\lf  which  the  earth  daily  revolves 
from  west  to  east. 

The  earth's  equator  is  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  whose 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  its  middle  point.  The 
plane  of  the  equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres, 
the  one  containing  the  north  pole  being  called  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  one  containing  the  south  pole  being  called 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Every  point  of  the  equator  is  equi- 
distant from  the  poles. 

Terrestrial  meridians  are  great  circles  of  the  earth  passing 
through  the  poles. 

The  meridian  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  that  meridian 
passing  through  the  place. 

The  prime  meridian  is  that  meridian  from  which  the  longi- 
tude of  places  on  the  earth  is  measured.  The  meridian  of 
Greenwich  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  prime 
meridian. 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  of  the  earth  whose 
planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

The  latitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  its  angu- 
lar distance  from  the  plane  of  the  equator  north  or  south, 
measured  from  0*^  to  90*^,  on  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  place. 

The  middle  latitude  of  two  places  in  the  same  hemisphere 
is  half  the  sum  of  their  latitudes.  The  term  is  not  strictly 
applicable  where  the  places  are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  equator. 

The  longitude  of  any  place  is  the  inclination  of  its  merid- 
ian to  the  meridian  of  some  fixed  station  known  as  the  prime 
meridian,  and  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  included 
between  these  two  meridians.  Longitude  is  usually  reckoned 
from  0°  to  180°  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian  (usually 
that  of  Greenwich).     It  is  thus  apparent  that  any  point 
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whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  known  can  be  located  on  the 
globe  or  chart  representing  the  earth's  surface. 

The  difference  of  latitude  of  any  two  places  is  the  portion 
of  a  meridian  included  between  the  two  parallels  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  places.  When  both  places  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  equator,  their  difference  of  latitude  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  smaller  from  the  larger  latitude,  and  when 
the  two  places  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  the  diffei^- 
ence  of  latitude  is  found  by  adding  the  two  latitudes ;  when  a 
ship  in  any  latitude  sails  towards  the  pole  of  that  hemisphere 
she  increases  her  latitude,  when  she  sails  away  from  the  pole 
she  decreases  her  latitude;  the  difference  of  latitude  being 
called  N.  or  S.  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  change. 

The  difference  of  longitude  of  any  two  places  is  the  angle 
at  the  pole,  or  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  equator,  between 
the  meridians  passing  through  the  two  places.  When  the  two 
places  are  in  longitudes  of  a  different  name,  their  difference 
of  longitude  is  found  by  taking  the  sum,  or  360°  —  the  sum. 
The  difference  of  longitude  is  called  E.  or  W.  to  denote  the 
direction  of  change.  In  other  words,  in  combining  latitude 
and  difference  of  latitude,  also  longitude  and  difference  of 
longitude,  the  operation  must  be  performed  algebraically,  the 
terms  N.  and  S.  being  considered  ap  opposite  signs,  likewise 
the  terms  E.  and  W.  ///// ( /    . 

The  geog^raphical  and/  nautical  miles/— The  geographical 


mile  is  the  length  of  a  minute  of  arc  of  the  equator;  the 
nautical  or  sea  mile  is  the  length  ot  a  mmute  of  arc  on  the 
great  circle  of  a  sphere  whose  surface  is  equal  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  former  contains  6(>S!LI5-feetf.and4heJatter 
6080.27  feet,  which  corresponds  to  tha  AflTT^irftl^y  Vnfttf  w^V?^ 
leTip;th  is  6080  fep.t.. 

The  meridians  being  ellipses  flattened  at  the  poles,  the 
linear  len^  of  1^  of  the  men9ian"ir"sTrprtlirdSferent  for 
different  latitudes.    It  is  least  at  the  equator  and  greatest  at 
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the  poles,  and  has  a  mean  value  of  6076.82  feet.  For  navi- 
gational purposes,  the  mimite  of  latitude  and  the  geographical 
\  '     and  nautical  miles  mav  be  considered  the  same* 

\      The  rhumb  line  or  loxodromic  curve  is  a  line  on  the  surface 

the  earth  which  makes  a  constant  angle  with  each.guccesr 
sive  meridian. 

If  a  ship  sails  on  a  loxodromic  curve,  the  constant  angle 
made  by  this  line  with  the  meridian  is  called  the  "true 
course.'^  For  trigonometric  computations,  the  course  is  meas- 
ured in  degrees  from  North  or  South  toward  East  or  West, 
According  to  the  data ;  though,  in  practice,  navigators  consider 
it  as  estimated,  in  both  hemispheres^  from  the  North  point! 
^around  to  the  ri^ht.  from  0°  io  360^ 

The  distance  between  two  places,  or  the  distance  run  by  the 
ship  on  a  course,  is  the  length  of  the  loxodrome  joining  the 
two  places  measured  in  nautical  miles. 

4.  Sailing  a  certain  distance  on  a  given  true  course,  the 
distance  North  or  South  from  the  place  left,  measured  on  a 
meridian,  is  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  the  distance  East 
or  West  on  a  parallel  is  the  departure  for  that  latitude,  both 
expressed  in  sea  miles.  Should  the  course  be  due  East  or 
West  on  the  equator,  the  distance  would  be  difference  of  lon- 
gitude. 

Later  on  the  relation  between  departure  and  difference  of 
longitude  will  be  shown  to  be  fhat  dfipfirtiirft  pgnals  the  differ- 
ence  of  longitude  multiplied  bj  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

5.  The  l)earing  of  an  object  or  place. is  the  angle  which  the 
great  circle  passing  through  the  object  (or  place)  and  observer 
makes  with  the  meridian.  It  may  be  expressed  as  true,  mag- 
netic, or  per  compass,  according  as  the  meridian  is  true, 
magnetic',  or  per  compass.  Bearings,  like  courses^  are  _ex- 
p^essed  jf^racjtcgZZy  by  modern^  navigators,  from  the  North 
point,  around  totiie  right,  from  0°  to  360°, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NAyiOATIONAL  INSTBUIIENTS. 

Description  and  Use  of  Logs,  Leads,  Sonnding  Uachines, 
Charts  and  .Protractorsr  " 

6.  Besides  being  provided  with  the  usual  book  outfit  con- 
sisting  of  a  log  book,  a  treatise  on  navigation,  one  on  deviatipfi 
of  the  compass,  useful  tables,  azimuth  tables,  nautical  almanac  ^  ^C^^ 
for  the  current  year,  also  tide  and  sunset  tables,  corrected  C^  \. 
buoy  lists,  light  lists  and  sailing  directions^  a  file  up  to  dateoy^^^' 
of  notices  to  mariners,  and  an  outfit  of  chartsjf or  the  regions 
to  be  sailed  over,  a  navigator  must  be  provided  with  a  com- 
pass, azimuth  circle,  pelorus^  sextant^  protractor,  p^allel 
rulers,  dividers,  chronometers,  a|tificiaJ^horizon^  mercufiaT 
barometer,  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer,  a  lop  and  line 
(preferably  a  patent  log),  hand'anJ  deep-seaTleads  and^ lines, 
and,  if  possible.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson^s  or  Captain  .T anner^s 
sounding  machine,  a  good  binocular  and  long  glass. 

The  more  important  of  the  instruments  iiseS^in  applying 
the  principles  of  navigation  will  be  considered  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  chapter;  whilst  the  sextant  and  chronometer, 
belonging  properly  to  the  subject  of  nautical  astronomy,  will 
be  considered  in  Part  II.  , 

7.  Speed  measurers. — The  distance  traversed  by  a  ship  on 
any  course  being  dependent  on  her  speed,  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of ^  this  speed  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
navigatpr.  .  •         ,  .       » 

.  Sevolution  of  scrpw.^-The  author  has  found  in  his  expe- 
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rience  on  ships  of  various  classes  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
screws  furnish  a  most  convenient  and  accurate  log.  Having' 
made  runs  of  known  distances,  in  given  times,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  the  speed  being  uninfluenced  by  currents,  and 
revolutions  carefully  noted,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  coeflScient  of 
revolutions  per  minute  for  one  knot  and  to  tabulate  the  revo- 
lutions per  minute  to  make  any  desired  speed.  A  little  ex- 
perience should  teach  the  navigator  what  allowance  to  make 
for  adverse  winds  and  seas,  and  for  any  unusual  trim  of  the 
ship. 

Patent  logs. — ^There  are  many  mechanical  contrivances,  of 
as  many  various  forms  but  embodying  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, called  patent  logs,  which,  under  normal  conditions,  are 
very  fair  registers  of  speed.  However,  they  are  far  from  ac- 
curate and  need  careful  watching,  even  when  in  good  working 
order-  If  correct  at  one  speed  they  are  not  liable  to  be  so  at 
a  faster  or  slower  speed,  and  they  register  diflferently  in  a 
head  or  following  sea.  The  error  of  each  patent  log  should 
be  ascertained  under  varying  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  at 
different  speeds  and  draft  for  every  run  between  well-deter- 
mined points,  provided  the  speed  is  not  affected  by  tide ;  each 
rotator  and  register  should  be  lettered  and  a  record  kept  of 
their  errors. 

8.  General  description. — ^The  most  successful  type  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  (1)  the  rotator,  a  hollow  but  enclosed  coni- 
cal shaped  piece  of  brass  with  small  vanes,  towed  astern  by  a 
specially  made  line,  and  caused  to  revolve  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  ship^s  speed,  by  the  pressure  of  water;  (2) 
the  register,  located  on  the  rail  aft,  in  which  cyclometer  gear 
is  worked  by  the  rotator  through  the  agency  of  the  line,  and 
the  miles  and  tenths  of  a  mile  run  thus  indicated  on  the  dial 
plate;  (3)  the  specially  made  line,  the  length  of  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  correct  registering;  experience  can  best 
decide  this  length  for  different  speeds ;  a  high  speed  requires 
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a  greater  length  than  a  low  speed ;  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  advisable  to  use  the  length  of  line  issued  with  the  log 
by  the  manufacturer,  about  400  feet. 


Fig.  1. — Negus  Taffrail  Log. 

It  is  well  to  have  two  patent  logs,  each  of  a  different  manu- 
facture, one  on  each  quarter,  and  the  error  of  each  should  be 
carefully  determined  by  readings  taken  at  times  when  the 
position  of  the  ship  has  been  accurately  found,  and  on  runs 
unaffected  by  currents. 
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The  Bliss  and;^^N"egus  logs  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
ones  on  the  market.     They  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  mechanism  of  the  patent  log  requires  care  and  frequent 
oiling.  In  use,  the  lines  must  be  watched  to  prevent  being 
fouled  by  each  other,  by  seaweed,  cleaning  rags,  barrels,  or 
debris  carelessly  thrown  overboard. 

Instruments  usually  accompany  patent  logs  for  changing 
the  pitch  of  the  rotator  blades  to  correct  an  error  in  register- 


FiG,  2. — Bliss  Star  Log. 

ing;  but,  if  the  error  isi  small,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  uncor- 
rected, and  apply  it  to  the  record  of  speed. 

9.  Patent  electric  log. — This  log  is '  the  same .  as  i^e  or- 
dinary patent  Jog  exce|)t  that  the  gearing  registering  the 

^*         knots  and  tenths  of  a  Itnot  closes  an  electric  circuit  every  time 
^j^^;v^     a  tenth  is  turned.     The  circuit  thus  closed"magnetizes,  a  "sble- 
^'     v.>       noid,  which  m  turn  attracts  a  bar.     This  bar,  by  means  of 
v^  \^       suitable  levers, ' jnoves  a  train  of  gearing  which  register^  the 
^       •       tenths  of  a  knot  tod  knots.    This  electrically  controlled' regis- 
ter is  placed  on  the  bridge,  or  in  the  pilot  hoti^e>  whiere  it'can 
be  easily  reai  by-the  oflBcer  of  tiie  deck.  c  '. 

10.  Log  chip, J  line  and  sand  glass. — The  speed:  df  filing 

Note.— The  Nicholsoli  Ship  Log  includes  a  clock,  speed  diaU  bountep,  record  drum 
and  charts  It  is  opefkted  by  floats  in  the  load  level  and  dpeed  pipes,  the  height  of 
water  in  speed  pipe  depending  on  the  vessel's  speed  ahead.  It  shows  the  speed  and 
mileage  sailed*  and  records  the  speed  on  a  chart  for  every  minute  pf  run. 
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ships,  before  the  patent  log  came  into  vogue,  was  determined 
by  the  use  of  the  log  chip,  log  line,  and  sand  glass.  The  log 
chip  was  a  wooden  quadrant  about  5  inches  in  diameter, 
weighted  with  lead  on  the  circular  edge  to  make  it  float  up- 
right, joined  by  a  three-legged  bridle  to  the  log  line  wound 
on  the  reel.  The  two  legs  of  the  bridle  to  the  lower  corners 
were  joined  to  a  pin  which  fitted  into  a  socket  secured  to  the 

leg  attached  to  the  upper  comer. 
The  first  15  or  20  fathoms, 
called  the  stray  line,  was  indicated 
by  a  piece  of  red  bunting,  and  as 
this  bunting  went  over  the  rail 
(the  chip  being  well  clear  of  the 
ship),  the  sand  glass  was  turned 
at  the  order  "Tum,^f  and  at  the 
order  "TIp'^  the  line  was  held, 
and  by  a  sharp  jerk  the  chip  was 
untoggled.  The  order  "  Up  '*  was 
given   when   the   sand   had   run 

Pig   3  -Bliss  Taffrail  Log.      *^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  <^^*  ^* 

that  instant,  indicated  by  knots 

and  tenths  of  a  knot  (marks  on  the  line),  gave  the  speed  of 

the  ship. 

The  line  was  subdivided  into  lengths  of  47  feet  and  3  inches 
called  knots,  and  marked  by  short  pieces  of  fish  line,  thrust 
through  the  strands,  and  having  one,  two,  or  three  knots,  etc., 
tied  in  them  according  to  the  number  of  lengths  from  the 
stray  line  mark.  Each  knot  was  subdivided  by  pieces  of  white 
rag  into  lengths  of  two-tenths  of  a  knot  each.  In  marking 
the  line,  the  distance  between  knots  was  gotten  from  the  pro- 
portion, "  length  of  knot  in  feet  is  tx>  one  sea  mile  in  feet  as 
28  seconds  are  to  the  number  of  seconds  in  an  hour.^^ 

The  glass  itself,  being  a  28-seconds  glass,  was  for  speeds  of 
four  knots  and  under;   for  higher  speeds  a  14-8econds  glass 
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was  used,  and  to  get  the  ship's  speed  per  hour,  using  thisl 
glass,  the  knots  and  tenths,  as  shown  by  the  line  run  out,  were 
doubled.  Much  depended  on  the  manner  of  heaving  the 
log,  and  errors  of  line  and  glass  were  hard  to  guard  against. 
It  did  not  aflford  a  continuous  record  of  the  speed,  and  was 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  speeds  over  10  knots. 

11.  Sounding  has  for  its  object  the  measuring  of  the  depth 
^^  of  water  and  ascertainment  of  the  character  of  the  bottom; 

the  former  being  shown  on  charts  in  fathoms  or  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth,  and  the  latter  noted,  where  known,  as  mud, 
sand,  ooze,  coral,  etc. 

12.  Sounding  apparatus. — The  depth  of  water  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  sounding  machine  or  the  lead.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  leads  used,  according  to  the  depth  of  water. 

Hand  lead. — On  entering  or  leaving  port  and  in  shallow 
water,  generally  speaking  in  less  than  20  fathoms,  casts  are 
taken  by  the  hand  lead,  a  cylindrical  lead,  weighing  from  7 
to  14  pounds,  attached  to  a  line  of  from  20  to  30  fathoms  in 
length,  properly  marked,  and  that  too  when  wet. 

The    coasting   and    deep-sea   leads. — The   coasting   lead, 

weighing  f  roni25Jo.^51i4iOunds,  is  used  in  depths  from  25  to 

100  fathoms,  beyond  which  depth  the  deep-sea  lead,  weighing 

^Mf   \A-iy       from'  80  to  100  pounds,  becomes  necessary.     The  coasting  and 

'  deep-sea  leads  are  hollowed  out  at  the  bottom  to.  receive  an 

arming  of  tallow  to  bring  up  specimens  of  the  bottom.    The . 

.^^..It-/'  lines  are  marked  at  10  fathoms^with  one  knot,  at  20  fathoms 

,  vA       i;^\    with  two  knots,  ana  so  on,  and  at  every "m?ermediate^4^ 

'^  .  V*.  "^^      ^fallioms  wllh  ^mall  strands ;    at  100  f thorns  it  is  marked 

)^"\  ^^^         'With  4  piece^bt*red't)UTlting. 

*.  *'  'Tt  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  ship  when  getting  ^ 

casts  with  either  the  coasting  or  deep-sea  lead,  and  a  loss  of 
time  ensues;  however,  those  disadvantages  are  obviated  if 
the  ship  is  supplied,  as  every  ship  should  be,  with  a  sounding 
machine,  of  which  class  of  instruments  Sir  Wm.  Thoinson^s 
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and  Commaiider  Tanner^s  are  certainly  the  best..  Very  accu- 
rate TisuItB""caiDn5e"gotIen^  or  reduction  of 
speed,  in  depths  up  to  100  fathoms  of  water  with  these  ma- 
chines. 

13.  Sir  Vim.  Thomson's 
sonnding  machine  consists 
of  a  wooden  or  metal  frame 
bolted  to  the  deck,  and 
carrying  a  drum  of  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  on 
vliich  is  wound  about  300 
fathoms  of  seven-stranded 
flexible  galvanized  steel 
wire  rope;  the  <irum  is  con- 
trolled by  a  brake,  and  is 
provided  with  handles  for 
heaving  in,  and  a  dial  plate 
to  record  the  amount  of 
wire  run  out,  ^o  the  wire 
is  attached  about  9  feet  of 


Fio.  4a. 


log  line,  and   an  elongated 

sini^er ;    between    the    wire 

and  sinker,  fast  to  the  line, 

is  a  small  copper  tube  closed 

by  a  cap   with  a  bayonet 

joint   at    the    top    though 

peitorated  at  the  lower  end.     This  tube  is  fitted  to  carry,  when 

sounding,  a  glass  tube  hermetically  closed  at  its  upper  end 

but   open    at    its    lower    end.     The    glass    tube    is    coated 

on  the  inside  with  chromate  of  silver.     As  the  lead  sinks, 

the  sea  water  is  forced  up  the  tube  in  obedience "  lo'l^ell- 

"Siown    physical    laws,    and    chemical    action    of    the    salt 

waleF"  changes    the    coating    into    cKIorrde    of    silver    and 

its  color   from   light  salmon   to   a   milky   white,   and   this 
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change  takes  plaeS  as  far  np  as  the  water  ascends  in  the  tube. 
A  graduated  boxwood  scale  to  which  the  glasg  tube 
is  iapplied  shows  the  depth  to  which  it  degiypflftd, 
and  the  arming  on  the  sinker  shows  the  character 
of  the  bottom.  In  heaving  in,  after  sounding,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  .the  glass  tube  upright  and 
prevent  water  from  running  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube.  Chemically  coated  tubes  which  have 
been  used  in  shallow  water  may  be  used  again,  in 
water  hmown  to  oe  deeper,  and  hence  tubesjdis- 
colored  for  only  aTfraction  ^6f  their  length  should 
oe.  saved  for  future  use. 

xne  tteptn^corder.— Instead  of  using  the  glass 
tubes  the  depth  recorder  may  be  used.    This  is  a 
metallic  tube  in  which  a  piston  is  forced  up  by 
water  pressure  against  the  tension  of  a  spring;  as 
the  sinker  descends  the  piston  is  forced  up,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  small  marker;  on  being  hauled  up 
y    ^     flfe         after  sounding  the  piston  descends,  but  the  marker 
VjC      ni         remains  and  indicates  on  a  graduated  scale  the 
/)  cJ^         HI         depth  to  which  the  recorder  had  been.    The  marker 
\^    A^     lU-C     ^^^*  ^®  ®®^  ^*  2^^^  ^^^  ^^®  valve  screwed  up  just 
.^iefore  use;  after  each  cast  unscrew  the  nut,  slacken 
the  valve,  and  turn  the  recorder  upside  down  to 
^.T      vT       Ml.-|>    drain  out  the  tube.    Fig.  4b. 

^•^^         l|H  Directions  for  use. — A  pamphlet  containing  full 

-V  m         directions   for  using  the  machine   is   issued   by 

Messrs.  John  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  Ameri- 
can agents,  and  accompanies  each  machine. 
The  Thomson  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  4a. 
14.    Error  of  machine. — ^The  sounding  machine 
FiG^4b  —  ^s  not  reliablejwithin  the  field  of  action  of  the  hand 
Depth      lead,  and,  always  after^  a^  short  use,  has  an  error 
Recorder,  ^^ich  the  navigator  should  determine.    This  can 
be  easily  d6ne'wBeii''a  iEip  Is  stationary  In  fairly  deep  water 
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by  comparing  depths  gotten  by  the  machine  and  by  iise^of^the 

IS.  Tlie  Tanner  machine  consists  of  a  metal  frame  in 
three  parts,  a  column  of  steel  surmounted  by  two  brass  discs 
joined  sit  their  peripheries.-  The  discs  carry  a  shaft,  a  drum 
with  V-shaped  flanges  on  which  is  wound  the  sounding  wire, 
cranks,  compressor  arms,  brake  lever,  register,  and  correction 
table,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  guard  to  prevent  slack  turns 
from  flying  oflE  the  drum.  .      .    - 

The  wire  consists  of  300  fathoms  of  7-istranded  flexible  gal- 
vanized  steel  wire  rope!  ~     "  ' 

The  brake  mechanism  is  simple  and  direct  acting,  and 
being  in  full  view  of  the  operator  is  easily  controlled. 
The  drum  is  held  by  moving  the  lever  in  one-  direction,  and 
released  by  the  reverse  movement. 

The  cranks  are  not  to  be  unshipped  from  the  machine.  They 
are  provided  with  automatic  locking  bolts  which  act  when  pre- 
paring for  action;  when  these  bolts  are  withdrawn,  the  cranks 
fall  dowji^^ach  side  of  the  column,  and  the  handles  are  thrust 
into  the  friction  scores  where  they  are  securely  held,  and  at 
the  same  time  exert  a  slight  friction  on  the  shaft,  alnuost 
counteracting  the  inertia  of  the  drum  while- sounding.    ._    . 

The  register,  which  shows  approximately  the  amount  of 

wire  out,  is  directly  beneath  the  shaft,  on  the  port  side  of  the 

machine  as  it  is  set  up  on  the  deck.    The  correction  table  at- 

tached  to  the  top  of  the  machine  shows  the  number  of  fathoms 

^     A        out  corresponding  to  the  dial  register. 

> ;.  ^^        )      Experience  has  shown  that  at  10  knots  speed  with  a  depth 

\     '      )   of  more  than  50  fathoms,  the  ratio' of  wire  out  to  actual  depth 

Cj^^    \.     \  is  about  two  to  one;  at  depths  greater  than  50  fathoms,  and 

with  speed  increasing  to  15.  knots,  the  proportion  is  three  to 

\  ^  one ;  and  in  a  heavy  sea  from  four  to  one. 

The  sinker,  which  weighs  about  18  pounds,  has  the  appear- 
ance, of  an  ordinary  coasting  lead  with  an  iron  rod  projecting 
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from  its  tipper  end.  The  sounding  wire  secnres  to  an  eye 
in  the  end  of  the  rod.  However,  a  length  of  stray  line  made 
of  cotton  cod  line  or  signal  halliard  stuff,  long  enough  to 
reach  the  machine  when  the  sinker  is  up,  is  often  preferred 
on  aceoimt  of  its  flexibility.  The  glass  m^^r  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
either  the  7^ftnr^^-^^''°^  ^^  Thomson  tube^when  in  use  with 
{his  machine,  is  carried  in  a  brass  shield  seized  to  the  wire  or 
stray  line  above  the  sinker. 

The  Tanner  combination  lead  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  sinker;  it  weighs  30  poimds,  carries  a  shield  and  sounding 
tube  within  a  central  tube  in  the  lead  itself.  On  account  of 
the  delicate  soimding  tube,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
lead  strike  the  ship's  side  when  reeliiig  in. 

16.  '^^  "^^j^f et'SlJEh  tube. — Commanders  Tanner  and 
Blish,  TT.  S.  N.  have  patented  a  tube  designed  to  be  used 
continuously  if  not  accidentally  broken.  It  is  a  glass  tube  24^ 
inches  long  of  small  imiform  bore^  tlift  wR^g  ^f  wh^^^  are^ 
groimd  or  clouded.  They  are  translucent  when  dry,  but  clear 
Whto  wer^  and  xbe  line  of  demarcation  between  tne  clear  and 
the  translucent  part  is  used  to  determine  the  depth  in  tbe. 
same  manner  as  with  the  chemical  tub^.  The  bore  is  ground 
spirally  to  coimteract  tne  effect  of  capillary  attraction.  In 
the  act  of  soimding,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  being  closed  by 
a  rubber  cap  and  the  lower  end  remaining  open,  the  column 
of  air  will  be  compressed  by  the  water  which  will  enter  it  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  the  tube  descends,  the  divid- 
mg  line  between  the  clear  and  translucent  glass  indicating  the 
height  to  which  the  water  entered  the  tube.  One  end  of  the  \ 
tube  is  left  unbound,  and  the  rubber  cap  should  be  placed 
always  on  tbe  other  end. 

When  its  interior  is  dry  the  tube  will  indicate  the  depth 
without  fail;  if  not  dry,  no  results  will  follow  the  cast.    Free 
circulation  of  air  is  essential  in  drying  the  bore,  and  to  this    \4  ^  / 
end  the  cap  must  be  removed.    In  rainy  or  foggy  weather  the 
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tube  may  be  dried  in  the  engine  room.  The  bore  may  be 
cleaned  at  any  time  by  allowing  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  run 
through  it,  back  and  forth,  several  times,  and  then  rinsing' the 
bore  in  fresh  water.  The  tube  should  not  be  used  JnofefKan 
a  dozen  times  without  being  rinsed  in  fresh  water. 

±ief ore  sounding  see  the  tube  dry  and  translucent :  If  any 
part  of  it  is  clear,  put  that  end  to  the  lips  and  draw  dry  air 
through  it  with  long  inhalations  filling  the  lungs,  repeating 
the  process  until  the  whole  glass  is  translucent;  then  put  on 
the  cap  and  proceed  with  the  sounding. 

Among  the  articles  furnished  with  the  machine  is  a  small 
air  pump  for  drying  tlie  tubes. 

17.  The  machine  in  action.— The  quartermaster  of  the 
watch  and  two  men  are  required  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  machine.  The  sounding  tube  is  inserted  in  the  shield, 
open  end  down,  and  the  shield  is  seized  to  the  wire  or  stray 
line;  the  sinker  is  armed,  bent  to  the  wire  or  stray  line,  and 
lowered  over  the  stern,  the  wire  or  line  passing  over  the  roller 
of  the  stern  leader. 

At  the  machine  the  slack  turns  are  reeled  in  by  one  man, 
brake  applied,  and  cranks  thrown  out  of  action,  the  handles 
thrust  into  friction  scores,  and  the  pointer  noted  at  zero. 

When  ready,  the  quartermaster,  with  hand  on  the  brake, 

eases  down  the  sinker  till  it  is  near  the  water,  then  allows  the 

wire  to  run  freely  till  the  sinker  reaches  the  bottom,  or  the 

designated  amount  of  wire  has  run  out ;  as  the  wire  runs  out 

s    it  is  checked  only  as  required  to  prevent  slack  turns,  and  a 

V^bent  metal  rod  or  hardwood  stick,  called  the  finger  pin,  is 

*  ^K^^  \    pressed  lightly  on  the  running  wire,  and  indicates" OiaT the 

^  ^'*^  "  feinker'Kas  ^eacEed  bottom  by^  suddenly  ap^Toadring  the^deck 

""as^e  wire  momentarily  slackens;   at  this  moment  the  brake 

is  applied,  both  cranks  thrown  into  action,  and  the  wire  reeled 

in  by  the  two  assistants.     The  quartermaster,  watching  over 

the  stern,  regulates  the  speed  of  reeling  in,   and  signals 
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"stop*^  when  the  sinker  is  up,  hauls  it  on  board^  examines 
the  arming,  notes  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  brakes 
having  been  applied,  and  handles  thrown  out  of  action.  The 
soundill^  tube  is  removed  from  the  shield,  applied  to  the  scale 
and  depth  read,  after  which  the  arming  of  the  lead  is  renewed 
and  the  tube  dried  preparatory  to  another  cast. 

If  the  Tanner  lead  is  used  instead  of  a  sinker,  the  shield 
(with  tube)  is  inserted  in  the  central  tube  of  the  lead  before 
or  after  it  is  suspended  over  the  stern.  The  Tanner  machine 
is  shown  in  Pig.  5. 

18.  Use  of  soundini^  data. — It  is  often  possible  to  ascertain, 
and  frequently  possible  to  verify,  a  ship^s  position  bv  sound- 
ings. _ 

In  thick  and  foggy  weather,  soundings  may  prove  the  only 
safeguard.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Regulations  are  very  stringent 
in  their  requirements  of  a  navigator  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, great  care  must  be  exercised  in  trusting  to  soundings 
alone.  Several  taken  at  random  will  seldom  locate  a  ship; 
in  fact  may,  by  misleading,  invite  disaster. 

When  approaching  land  and  on  soundings,  with  no  known 
marks  in  sight  from  which  the  position  of  the  ship  can  be 
gotten,  keep  the  lead  going;  note  the  nature  of  Jhe  bottom  as 
evidmced  by  the  arming  of  the  lead^  the  depth  and  time  of  _ 
each  soTindiny,  and  the  course  and  distance  to  the  next  one. 
Take  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  or  inuslih  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  area  likely  to  include  the  ship's  position  during  the  -    v 

nms'  considered;   rule  it  with  the  meridians  of  the  chart  in   /    ^/^ 
use.     Mark  an  assumed  position  in  such  a  part  of  the  tracing    \  \,    ^^-w 
as  to  have  sufficient  room  for  the  courses  and  distances  from    \p^  \ 
that  position,  write  near  it  the  depth  and  character  of  bottom 
at  the  first  sounding.     Lay  down  to  the  scale  of  chart  the  }sj 

course  and  distance  from  the  first  position  to  that  of  the  sec-     V/^ 
end  cast,  note  as  before  the  depth  and  character  of  bottom  at 
that  cast.     Having  a  traverse  of  several  positions  and  sound- 
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ings^  move  the  tracing  up  and  down^  and  from  «ide  to  side, 
keeping  the  ruled  meridians  parallel  to  those  of  the  chart, 
until  the  soundings  and  character  of  bottom  on  the  tracing 
correspond  in  close  agreement  with  those  on  the  chart.  In 
this  way  a  fair  location  of  the  ship  on  the  chart  may  be  got- 
ten, even  though  exact  correspondence  of  data  is  not  found. 

19.  Charts  are  representations  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
qV^  surface  upon  a  plane  surface,  in  accordance  with  some  one  of 

n<i    ^i  several  definite  systems  of  projection,  an  effort  being  made  to 

xVjlH  satisfy  the  conditions  that  any  two  distances  from  the  center 

^\  V  v|\  of  the  chart  shall  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  corresponding 
distances  on  the  earth^s  surface,  that  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of 
definite  limits  on  the  chart  and  the  ratio  of  the  same  limits  on 
the  earth  shall  be  the  same,  and  that  the  ratio  of  all  cor- 
responding angles  shall  be  imity.  However,  since  the  earth 
is  an  ellipsoid,  and  the  representation  of  it  is  on  a  flat  surface, 
it  is  evident  there  must  be  distortion,  and  the  effort  should  be 
to  make  this  a  minimum. 

Charts  are  made  primarily  for  the  use  of  seagoing  men,  and 
show  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude,  the  details  of  the 
coast,  light  houses,  life  saving  stations,  mountains  and  promi- 
nent hills  near  the  coast,  soundings,  dangers  and  shoals,  nature 
of  bottom,  light  ships,  fog  signals,  buoys,  beacons,  tidal  and 
current  data,  variation,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  assist  the  navi- 
gator in  making  a  successful  voyage. 

Charts  are  divided  into  general,  sheet,  and  harbor  charts; 
the  elaborateness  of  detail  depending  on  the  scale,  and  the 
character  depending  on  the  purposes  to  be  served. 

General  charts  comprise  an  entire  ocean,  or  a  large  part  of 
it,  or  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  line  with  adjacent  waters. 
In  addition  to  information  referred  to  above,  general  charts 
should  show  the  principal  sailing  routes. 

A  sheet  chart  is  a  dietached  portion  of  a  general  chart  and 
is  made  on  a  larger  scale.    It  usually  gives  the  information 
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first  referred  to^  and  enables  a  navigator  to  use  the  channels 
for  entering  the  bays  and  large  harbors. 

A  harbor  chart  is  one  of  a  harbor  or  a  harbor  and  its  ap- 
proaches; the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  not  considered,  but 
owing  to  the  small  extent  included  in  the  chart,  there  is  no 
distortion.  It  is  made  bv  assuming  an  observation  spot,  the 
latitude  and  longitiirlA  ^f  wh^^^  QT»o^o4^oinrm*T^^^^  TnPflgnn'Tig  a 
base  line,  cutting  in  sisals  by  sextant  or  theodolite^  filling 
m  tne  aetall.  and  r^iTminpr  cross  lines  of  soundings. 

When  the  approaches  to  a  harbor  are  of  any  extent,  as  for 
the  IT.  S.  harbors,  the  charts  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  are 
on  the  polyconicjprojection. 

20.  Systems  of  projeotion. — ^There  are  three  principal  sys-  , 
tems  of  projection  used  in  chart  making,  (a)  Polyconic,  (b)   Q\   . 
Gnomonic,    (c)    Mercator^  a  so-called  projection  ^by  which 
rnnmb  lines  appear  as  right  lines  on  plane  surfaces. 

21.  The  polyconic  projection. — In  this  the  earth^s  surface 
is  developed  on  a  series  of  cones  tangent  to  the  earth,  a  differ-^ 
ent  one  for  each  parallel,  the  parallel  formTng  ^e  base  of  the 
cone,  tne  vertex  ot  wnicn  is  on  the-uxiw  of  the  chilli  "produced. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  are  developed  as  arcs  of  circles, 
but  being  from  different  centers  and  with  different  radii  they 
are  not  parallel;  the  meridians,  except  the  middle  one,  are 
curved  and  converge  toward  the  pole. 

The  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  projected,  prac- 
tically in  their  true  length,  in  consequence  there  is  no  distor- 
tion at  the  middle  meridian,  and  very  little  anywhere,  if  the 
limits  of  the  chart  in  longitude  are  narrow.  As  the  minutes 
of  latitude  are  practically  of  the  same  length,  one  scale  of 
distances  may  be  used  for  any  part  of  the  chart. 

The  geodesic  line  between  two  places  (the  shortest  distance 
on  the  spheroid)  will  be  projected'  practically  as  a  straiglit 
line  in  its  true  length,  but  the  loxodrome  will  be  projected  as 
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a  curved  line  and  the  tme  course  will  change  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  For  tliis  reason  practical  sea- 
going  people  iind  it  an  inconvenient  projection.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  course  may^e  talEen  as  a  straight  Tme  on  a  chart 
of  large  scale. 

Certain  meridians  and  parallels  are  subdivided  in  different 
parts  of  the  chart;  and  whenever  it  is  desired  to  plot  the 
ship^s  position^  the  subdivisions  nearest  to  the  position  must 


Fig.  6. 


be  used,  and  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  in  taking  off  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  position. 

22.  Equations  for  the  coordinates  of  a  polyconio  chart. — 
If,  as  in  Fig.  6,  N  is  the  normal  terminating  in  the  minor 
axis,  and  L  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  major  axis;  a,  the 

a 

equatorial  radius  ;e,  the  eccentricity ;  then  N  =  - ^—, — ^        ■ 

^j.     B  sm    X/)" 

and  r  =  N  cot  L  is  the  slant  height  of  the  tangent  cone 
and  the  radius  of  the  developed  parallel,  the  developed  par- 
allel being  a  circle.     Since  in  practice  it  would  be  incon- 
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venient  to  describe  the  arcs  with  radii,  they  can  better  be 
drawn  by  constructing  them  from  their  equations,  and  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  have  x  and  y^  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point,  whose  latitude  is  L°  and  whose  longitude 
differs  from  that  of  the  middle  meridian  by  n.°,  expressed  as 
functions  of  the  radius  of  the  developed  parallel  and  the 
angle  the  radius  makes  with  the  middle  meridian.     Let  $  be 
this  angle  (Fig.  7),  the  origin  being  taken  at  L,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  any  parallel  with  the  middle  meridian;   the 
middle  meridian  as  axis  of  Y,  the  perpendicular  through  L  as 
axis  of  Xy  then  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P  whose  latitude 
is  ii°  and  longitude  is  n.°  from  the  middle  meridian,  will  be 
a;  .=z  r  sin  ^  =  iV  cot  i  sin  ^  (1) 

y  =  r  (1  —  cos  ^)  =  N  cot  L  versin  0  (2) 

where  0  is.  some  function  of  n°. 

To  determine  the  relation  of  n  and  0,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  parallels  are  projected  with  their  true 
length,  in  other  words,  the  distance  LP,  Fig.  7,  equals  the 
distance  between  L  and  P  on  the  spheroid,  measured  on  the 
parallel  passing  through  L  and  P,  therefore  angles  at  the 
centers  of  the  two  arcs  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
radii,  or  JV  cot  L  X  ^  =  -^  cos  L  X  w.° ;  therefore, 

0  =  n""  sin  L.  (3) 

These  three  equations  are  sufficient  to  project  any  point  of 
the  spheroid  given  by  its  latitude  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  longitude  from  the  middle  meridian. 

In  tables  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  the 
elements  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  and  the  coordinates  of 
curvature,  x  and  y,  are  tabulated  in  meters. 

23.  Constmction  of  a  polyconic  chart  (Fig.  8). — Draw  a 
straight  line  LL'  for  the  middle  meridian ;  using,  Table  IV 
of  the  projection  tables  referred  to,  take  out  for  Lat.  L  from 
column  Dm  (degree  of  Lat.)  the  distance,  which  is  laid  oflE 
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from  L  according  to  the  scale  of  the  chart.  It  is  equal  to 
Lnii  and  locates  the  parallel  for  Lat.  m^  at  the  middle  me- 
ridian; lay  off  171^1712,  taken  out  of  the  tables  for  Lat  m^,  and 
locate  Lat.  m,^  continue  this  till  the  rectified  arc  of  the  me- 

DIAGRAMMATIC  DRAWING  OF  A  POLYCONIC  CHART. 
Distorted  for  illustration. 
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X  and  y  the  coordinates  for  latitude  L°  and  for  n®  of 
longitude  each  side  of  the  middle  meridian. 

ridian  LL'  is  completed.  Through  the  points  thus  founds 
draw  the  perpendiculars  ELK,  K^mJS^^,  etc.,  to  represent  the 
axis  of  Z  in  each  case. 
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On  these  perpendiculars,  set  oflf  to  E.  and  W.  of  the  middle 
meridian  the  abscissae  x,  and  on  lines  at  right  angles  towards 
the  pole  the  ordinates  y.  The  coordinates  are  taken  from 
Table  II,  or  Table  III,  of  ''  The  Projection  Tables,'^  accord- 
ing  to  the  detail  required,  and  laid  down,  according  to  the 
given  scale,  for  each  parallel  of  latitude  and  each  required 
longitude.  / 

The  diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  polyconic  chart.  Pig.  8,  will  ^  ^  v. 

serve  to  illustrate  the  distortion  at  meridians  removed  from  S/ 

the  middle  one.    The  series  of  cones  divides  the  surface  to  be  J^    •' 

projected  into  a  series  of  zones,  each  zone  tangent  to  those  ^^  \/ 
adjacent  to  it  above  and  below  only  at  the  middle  meridian,  ^^  ' 
and  separating  from  them  to  the  eastward  and  westward.  To 
complete  the  tangency  and  make  the  chart  continuous,  a'n,, 
^jfij,  etc.,  should  be  stretched,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the 
zone  n^m^n^  will  coincide  with  the  upper  edge  ^gm^^a  of  the 
lower  zone  along  a  middle  curve,  even  then  producing  slight 
distortion  which  would  increase  with  the  longitude  of  points 
from  the  middle  meridian. 

24.  Gnomonio  projeotion. — ^In  this  system,  the  earth^ s  sur 
face  is  projected  by  rays  from  the  center  upon  a  plane  tangent 
^0  the  earth^s  surface  at  a  given  point,  so  it  is  apparent  that 
"all  great  circles  wilLbe  prQTed:e^~aa^8fararghrim5L  The  i  ^ 
great  circle  track  is  represented  as  a  straight  line  and  for  f  \P 
this  reason  such  charts  are  often  called  great  circle  charts.  )v\^  >/ 
Except  when  the  point  of  tangency  is  at  the  pole,  the  partdlels/ 
will  be  conies.  The  TJ.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  issues  a  series) 
of  charts  to  cover  the  various  cruising  grounds  of  the  world, 
and  on  these  are  diagrams  with  full  explanations  for  their  use( 
in  finding  the  great  circle  course  and  distance  between  two^ 
points. 

The  polar  chart. — ^The  simplest  form  of  the  gnomonic 
chart  is  the  polar  chart.  Pig.  10,  in  which  the  tangent  plane 
is  tangent  at  the  pole;  on  such  a  chart  great  circles  are 
J  <:  V VA'^^*"*'^^'^    t'lvA^  '  •  -^  ...  ;•   -i  '  •'  *  /  -:  ^    , 
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straight  lines^  the  meridians  are  right  lines  radiating  from 
the  pole,  whilst  the  parallels  are  projected  as  circles  whose 
center  is  the  pole;  though  accurate  in  high  latitudes,  this 
projection  would  give  a  distorted  chart  for  low  latitudes. 

25.  Construction  of  a  polar  chart. — In  Fig.  9,  let  AB  be 
the  plane  tangent  at  the  ]po\e.8,,pp'  the  parallel  to  be  pro- 
jected, pip\  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  projected  parallel 
which  will  be  a  circle.    Let  B  =  earth^s  radius,  x  the  radius 


Fig.  9. 


of  projected  parallel;  therefore,  a:  =  B  cot  L.  The  radius 
of  the  parallel  of  45°  Lat.,  after  projection,  is  B  since  cot 
45°  is  unity,  and  this  radius  is  called  the  radius  of  the 
chart;  and  to  find  the  radius  of  any  other  parallel  on  the 
chart,  we  have  x  ^  B  cot  L,  where  B  is  the  number  of  units 
of  the  scale  in  the  radius  of  the  projected  45th  parallel.  To 
find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  any  parallel  we 

have  -?^ 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  10,  let*  us  construct  a  polar  chart  to  com- 
prise the  earth^fi  surface  from  45°  N".  Lat.  to  the  pole.  Par- 
allels at  intervals  of  5°,  meridians  at  intervals  of  15°,  fi  =  36 
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millimetres;  taking  cotangents  of  latitude  to  nearest  third 
decimal  place,  we  have  the  following  values  of  x : 

A  POLAR  CHART. 


Fig.  10. 
Scale  :  Radius  lat.  45o=  86  miUimetreB. 

For  radius  of  50**,  a;  =  36  X  .839  =  30.204  millimetres. 
"         "      "  55**,  a;  =  36  X  .700  =  25.200  '' 

«         ''      ''  60°,  a;  =  36  X  .577  =  20.772  " 

*'         ''      ''  65**,  a;  =  36  X  -4:66  =  16.776  " 

"         ''      '*  70%  a;  =  36  X  .364  =  13.104  " 

«         "      '*  75%  a;  =  36  X  .268  =    9.648  " 

''        "      "  80%  a;  =  36  X  .176  =    6.336 
With  these  different  radii  and  also  £  =  36  mm.,  draw  the 
concentric  circles,  number  the  parallels  properly,  and  with  a 
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protractor  divide  the  outer  circumference  into  15**  divisions, 
drawing  radii  through  the  points.  Mark  pne  of  these  me- 
ridians  0^  and  the  others  as  indicated  on  the  chart;  W.  longi- 
tude to  right,  B.  longitude  to  left. 

Tlac  of  the  polar  chart. — ^The  navigator,  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  between  the  two  required  points,  can  see  at  a 
glance  whether  it  is  practicable  to  follow  the  great  circle 
route;  take  off,  if  desirable  so  to  do,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  vertex,  and  of  other  points  along  the  track,  transfer  them 
to  the  mercator  chart,  and  then  lay  courses  on  the  mercator 
chart  from  point  to  point  of 
this  transferred  track.  For 
instance,  suppose  it  is  de- 
sired, to  go  by  great  circle 
route  from  a  point  off  Sable 
Island,  Lat.  45**  K,  Long. 
60®  W.  to  a  point  in  the 
English  Channel,  Lat.  50** 
N.,  Long.  0®.  TJfie  the 
polar  chart.  Pig.  10.  Draw 
the  straight  line  AB.  and 
then  PV  perpendicular  to 
it  from  P.  The  position  of  V  which  is  the  vertex,  the 
point  nearest  the  pole,  is  readily  seen  by  inspection;  or 
measure  the  distance  P7  in  millimetres,  divide  it  by  36,  the 
scale  of  the  chart,  and  the  result  is  the  natural  cotangent 
of  the  Lat.  of  7.  For  the  longitude  measure  with  a  pro- 
tractor the  angle  between  the  meridian  of  V  and  the  one 
adjacent  to  it,  applying  the  angle  properly. 

26.  The  lozodrome. — ^Before  taking  up  the  subject  of 
the  mercator  chart  and  its  construction,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider mathematically  the  loxodromic  curve  and  to  find  the 
equation  expressive  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  reckoned 
from  the  point  at  which  this  curve  intersects  the  equator  in 
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terms  of  any  given  latitude  and  the  constant  conrse  (7.  The 
deduction  following  is  taken  principally  from  Walker's  Nayi- 
gation  by  permission  of  the  author  of  that  excellent  treatise. 
In  Pig.  11,  lei;  P  be  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  situ- 
ated on  the  meridian  PE  and  on  the  loxodrome  PQ,  and  let 
EW  be  the  equator.  Denote  the  equatorial  radius  by  a,  the 
radius  of  the  parallel  of  P  by  rr,  and  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  meridian  PE  at  point  P  by  p.  Denote  the  latitude  of 
P  by  L,  its  longitude  by  A,  the  course  by  C,  the  earth's  me- 
ridional eccentricity  by  e,  the  longitude  at  which  the  loxo- 
drome crosses  the  equator  by  A^.  If  we  let  y  represent  the 
number  of  sea  miles  along  the  parallel  of  P  included  between 
the  prime  meridian  and  the  meridian  of  P,  and  as  the  longi- 
tude of  P  is  A,  we  shall  have,  when  A  is  in  minutes  of  arc 

representing  sea  miles,  -^  =  —  =    the  circular  measure  of 

the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  two  meridians.  Let  ds 
denote  the  rate  of  the  point  P  along  the  tangent  to  the  loxo- 
drome, and  dm  and  dy  be  its  rectangular  components  in  the 
tangent  plane  at  P.    Then, 

Now,  since  the  element  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  at  its 
intersection  with  any  parallel  of  latitude  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  radius  of  curvature  and  element  of  latitude  at 
that  point,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  angle  between  consecu- 
tive normals,  or,  in  this  case,  as  the  element  of  latitude,  we 

have  dm  =  pdL,  therefore,  tan  (7  =  ^  =  .^.,  (5) 

^^^J^nCapdL^  (6) 

But  from  differential  calculus  we  have  the  following  well- 
known  expressions  for  the  properties  p,  x,  and  e,  of  the  ter- 
restrial spheroid  considered  as  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution : 
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—      g'(l  —  g*)  3.  __       o  cos  X 


c  =  0.003407562  the  compression  of  the  earth, 
hence  by  stibstitntion  in  (6), 

(1 — e'sm'L)  cos  Jv  ^  ^ 

By  integrating  (7)  between  the  limits  A©  and  A,  0  and  L^ 
we  shall  have  A  —  A©,  the  difference  of  longitude  required. 


Jo  COS  L{\  —  6*  sm''  L) 

-  /r  for,  />  f ^    (1  —  ^)  cos  LdL 
-^^^"^locos'X(l-6'Bin'X)     .  (8) 

=  atanC-rP.ggg^J?-..[\^^<^«-^/;1         (9) 
LJo     cos' X  Jo  1  —  e*sin*LJ         ^  ^ 

but     P  cos  LdL  _  f  ^   cos  XrfX 
Jo     cos'  Z    ~  Je  1  —  sin'  X 

^i'-dJ^L^      CO8X    \^^^^j      l+jinZ 

Jo     \l  +  sinX      1  — sinXy  ®1  — smX 

f^    6  cos  X<7/^    _  f^,  /     c  cos  X  g  cos  X    \  ^ ^ 

0  1  —  c'  sm'  X  ~  Jo     \  1  H-  e  sin  X      1  — e  sin  Lj 

also 

11^^!+^  sin  X      ^  e:»>  r  _L  ^  sin'  X  ,    6*  sin*  X  ,     ,^ 

J  log ^  =  5  sin  /y  + 5 + = +  etc., 

®  1  —  e  sm  X  3  5 

whence  by  substitution  in  (9), 
X  -  >l^  =  a  tan  C  flog  tan  (^  +  ~^) 

-e^(sin  X  +  ^3?^  +  ?1^  +  etc.)]  (10) 
or  if  we  put  e  sin  X  =  sin  4>,  we  shall  have. 
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2  -  A,  =  a  tail  C  [log  taa  (  J  +  |)  -  ^  log  tan  (j-f- 1)]  .  (11) 

In  this  the  logarithm  is  Naperian,  so  to  reduce  to  common 
logarithms  divide  by  the  modulus  m  =  .434294482 ;  then  in- 
troducing the  value  of  a,  the  equatorial  radius,  3437.74677 
minutes  of  equatorial  arc,  or  nautical  miles,  we  have,  VV- 

X—X^  =D  =  tan  0^7916.70  J  log,,  tan  (^  +  |) 

-elog..tan(-^--h-j))]  g 

or  D  =  7915/704  tan  C  log,,p 7V~jhe  ^^^^ 

27.  The  mercator  chart. — ^At  the  equator  on  the  spheroid  a 
degree  of  longitude  slightly  exceeds  a  degree  of  latitude,  but  as 
the  poles  are  approached  the  length  of  s.  degree  of  longitude 
becomes  less,  and  finally  zero  at  the  poles,  while  the  degrees 
of  latitude .  undergo  but  slight  change.  On  the  mercator 
chart,  which  owes  its  origin  to  one  Gerard  Mercator,  who  lived 
in  Flanders  from  1512  to  1574,  the  meridians  are  drawn 
parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to'  a  straight  line 
representing  the  earth^s  equator,  the'  distance  apart  on  the 
chart  being  the  distance  between  them  on  the  spheroid,  in 
minutes  of  arc  on  the  equator,  multiplied  by  the  scale  of  the 
chart;  thus  the  departure  on  the  various  parallels  of  latitude 
38  increased  and  made  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

As  a  compensation,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  proportion 
that  exists  between  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  to  maintain  the  relative 
position  and  direction  of  objects  charted,  the  infinitesimal 
divisions  of  a  meridian  in  the  latitude  of  any  parallel  must 
be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  departure  on  that  par- 
allel.   Regarding  the  earth  as  a  sphere  this  ratio  would  be  as 
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sec  i  to  1,  though  allowance  is  usually  made  for  the  merid- 
ional eccentricity.  The  series  of  parallels  will,  therefore, 
appear  as  a  series  of  right  lines  parallel  to,  and  at  such  in- 
creasing distance  from  the  equator  as  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired equality  of  angles  and  make  the  loxodromic  curve  a 
straight  line. 

Let  D  denote  the  difference  of  longitude  hetween  the 
meridians  marking  the  intersections  of  the  loxodrome,  first 
with  the  equator,  and  second  with  any  parallel  of  latitude  L; 
and  let  M  denote  the  augmented  latitude  for  latitude  L  on 
the  chart,  we  then  have, 

D  =  M\ATiC; 

but  this  D  and  this  C  are  the  same  ones  that  appear  in  equa- 
tion (12)  above,  therefore, 

L' 


tan  I  4-  + 
jlf=  7915/704  logi. 


IV 


Rwl 
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The  value  of  M  in  nautical  miles  for  any  latitude  L  is 
known  as  the  meridional  parts  for  that  latitude.  The  merid- 
ional parts  have  been  computed  and  are  found  tabulated  in 
various  works;  in  Bowditch's  Navigator  and  in  "The  XTseful 
Tables"  they  are  found  in  Table  3  from  0°  to  79°  59',  at 
intervals  of  1'.    The  value  of  the  compression  used  in  com- 

putingTableSwasgg^. 

Since  the  meridional  parts  for  any  latitude  L  are  the  num- 
ber of  nautical  miles,  or  1'  of  longitude,  in  the  meridional 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  L  on  the 
v^         Mercator  chart,   the  meridional   difference  of  latitude   for 
\         Lats.  L  and  U  is  the  difference  of  meridional  parts  for  those 
v^  latitudes  if  of  the  same  name,  or  the  sum  of  the  meridional 

parts  for  Lats.  L  and  U  if  of  a  different  name;  in  other  words. 
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it  is  the  algebraic  difference  in  either  case,  represented  by  m, 
or  m  =^  M2  '^  M^  . 

If  in  equation  (12)  we  regard  e  as  zero,  in  other  words,  if 
the  earth  be  considered  as  a  sphere  instead  of  as  a  spheroid, 
we  shall  have, 

D  =  7915'.704  tan  C  log^o  tan  ^45°  +  •^)  .        (14) 

28..  Construction  of  a  Mercator  chart. — The  method  of 
construction  depends  on  whether  the  chart  is  to  include  the 
equator^  and  if  so,  the  position  of  equator  on  the  jihart;  and 
"also  #hetner  tne  scale  is  io  depend  on  the  extent  of  paper  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridians,  or  at  right  angles  to  them.  By 
the  teriil  8^al<i  IS  m^tot  the  actual  length  on  the  chart  of 
1'  of  arc  of  longitude  on  the  earth^s  surface.  If  the 
chart  includes  the  equator,  the  values  of  M  as  taken  from 
Table  3  are  to  be  measured  off  directly  from  the  equator  in 
the  proper  direction. 

If  the  chart  does  not  include  the  equator,  then  the  lowest 
parallel  to  be  represented  on  the  chart  is  taken  as  the  origin 
of  parallels,  and  the  distance  from  it  to  any  other  parallel  is 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

If  the  extent  of  paper  between  the  upper  and  lower  parallel 
is  limited,  this  distance  is  measurM  aficTciiviSe J'ISy  the'merid- 
ional  difference  of  latitude  for  "Hie  two  parallels^  and"  the 
result  is  thp  leTigth  nf  1%f  f\ro.  (TToSritude  (>r"1:he  scale  of  the 
charts  Multiply  this  by  60  for  the  length  of  one'degreei  and 
the  length  of  one  degree  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  longitude 
to  be  charted,  to  obtain  the  distance  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  neat  lines  or  bounding  meridians  of  the  chart: 

In  case  the  paper  is  limited  in  an  East  and  West  direction, 
draw  a  line  near  the  bottom  of  the  paper  to  represent  the  low- 
est parallel ;  divide  this  line  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  degrees  of  longitude  to  be  represented  on  the  chart;  then 
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the  length  of  one  of  these  divisions  divided  by  60  gives  the 
scale  of  the  chart.  This  scale  multiplied  by  the  meridional 
difference  of  latitude  for  the  parallel  representing  the  origin 
and,  any  other  parallel  V  will  give  the  actual  distance  between 
the  two  parallels. 


Fig.  12. 


As  an  illustration,  construct  a  Mercator  chart  to  include 
latitudes  45^  N^.  to  49°  N.  and  longitudes  141°  W.  to  145°  W., 
scale  14.4  mm.  =  1°  longitude,  and  subdivide  each  degree  of 
both  latitude  and  longitude  into  six  divisions  of  10'  each  (see 
Fig.  12). 
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In  the  center  of  the  paper  draw  a  vertical  line  to  represent 
the  middle  meridian  143**  W.  Near  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet 
erect  a  perpendicular  to  this  line  which  is  the  southern  inner 
neat  line  of  the  charts  or  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  From  the 
intersection  of  these  two  lay  off  distances  of  14.4  mm.  and 
28.8  mm.  on  the  parallel,  both  Eastward  and  Westward,  and 
through  these  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  middle  me- 
ridian; the  two  outer  lines  will  be  the  extreme  meridional 
neat  lines  of  the  chart,  or  the  meridians  of  141**  W.  for  the 
Eastern  limit,  and  145°  W.  for  the  Western  limit.  It  now 
remains  to  locate  and  draw  in  the  parallels;  their  distances 
from  the  origin  of  parallels  is  determined  from  the  following 
self-explanatory  table : 


Latitude. 

Mer^Pta., 

Mer.Diff.Lat, 
orm. 

Multi- 
plier. 

nistanoe  to 
parallels  in 
Millimetres. 

The  Multi- 
plierlg-gjp-be- 
canse  1«  =14.4 

45« 

3013.4 

14.4 

46 

8098.7 

85.3 

60' 

20.472 

mm.    .-.  1'  = 

47 

8185.6 

172.2 

=   24 

41.828 

14.4 

48 

3274.1 

260.7 

62.568 

60    °'™-      ^^■ 

49 

3364.4 

851. 

84.240 

ways  check  the 

work  as    indi- 

cated. 

Check  869.2   x    .24  =  208.608 

On  the  right  or  Eastern  neat  line  lay  off  the  distances  in  mil- 
Umetres,  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  from  the  lowest  parallel ; 
20.472  mm.  to  the  46th,  41.328  mm.  to  the  47th,  62.668  mm. 
to  the  48th,  and  84.240  mm.  to  the  49th  parallel.  Through 
the  points  thus  determined,  rule  right  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  meridians  and  these  will  be  the  various  parallels  required. 
Check  the  rectangularity  of  the  construction  by  measuring  the 
diagonals  which  should  be  equal.  Draw  the  outer  neat  lines 
of  the  chart  at  distances  desired,  extend  to  them  the  meridians 
and  parallels.  Subdivide  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude between  the  inner  and  outer  neat  lines  by  using  propor- 
tional dividers  or  by  a  geometrical  process. 
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29.  Advantages  and  difMutvantages  of  the  diff»ent  projec- 
tions.— The  polyconic  chart  has  praetically  no  distortion  along 
the  middle  meridian,  is  well  adapted  to  all  latitudes,  shows 
areas  in  their  proper  relation  as  to  magnitudes,  and  permits 
the  use  of  a  single  scale  of  distance  anywhere.  However,  the 
meridians  and  parallels  are  curved,  the  rhumb  line  is  curved, 
and  there  is  distortion  as  tlie  longitude  departs  from  the  mid- 
dle Tnieridian.  Tfiegndmonic  "chart  is  useful  fiimpl^ufor-  find- 
ing the  great  circle  course  and  distance;  for  navigational  pur- 

^  poses  iFis  useful  ihTiigFIaStuaiM "Where  the  Mercator  p^ec- 
"tioh  fails.     It  gives  a  distorted  idea  of  the  earth^s  surface  at 
points  some  distance  from  point  of  tangency  of  plane  of  pro- 
jection, and  on  it  the  rhumb  line  is  curved.     On  the  special 
form  known  as  the  polar  chart  the  rhumb  line  is  spiral. 

For  navigational  purposes  the  Mercator  chart  is  by  far  the 

most  convenient.     The  shapes  of  small  areas  are  but  little 

distorted;   latitudes  and  longitudes  may  be  laid  down  easily 

and  accurately.     The  ship^s  track  is  a  straight  line,  and  the 

V         angle  this  line  makes  with  any  meridian  is  the  course.     How- 

♦i*^  ever,  it  cannot  be  used  in  very  high  latitudes  advantageously, 

^""      X   *^®  expansion  being  too  great.     The  relative  areas  of  land  or 

.^"^    A^       bodies  of  water  in  different  latitudes  cannot  be  compared  by 

the  eye.     The  first  objection  is  obviated  by  using  a  polar 

chart    for    those    regions,    the    second    is    unimportant    to 

mariners. 

30.  Conventional    notation,    and   hydrographic    signs. — 

Soundings  are  in  feet  or  fathoms,  as  indicated  under  the  title, 
and  refer  to  the  plane  of  mean  low  water  for  Atlantic  Coast 
charts,  that  of  the  mean  of  lower  low  water  of  each  tidal  day 
for  Pacific  Coast  charts,  issued  by  IT.  S.  Coast  Survey.  On 
British  Admiralty  charts  the  plane  of  reference  is  mean  low 
water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

Upon  harbor  and  bay  charts  of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
tour lines,  or  lines  of  equal  depth,  are  traced  for  every  fathom 
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up  to  five  fathoms.  Within  the  three-fathom  mark  the  chart 
18  shaded^  the  shading  being  lighter  for  each  fathom;  beyond 
the  three-fathom  line  there  is  no  shading.  On  section  charts 
of  the  coast,  contours  of  6,  10,  20,  30,  and  100  fathoms  are 
shown.     Only  the  latter  curve  is  given  on  large  general  charts. 

No  bottom,  for  instance,  at  50  fathoms,  — r- . 

Hature  of  the  bottom. — The  material  of  the  bottom  is  ex- 
pressed by  capital  letters,  M  for  mud,  G  for  gravel,  S  for 
sand,  etc.;  colors  or  shades  by  two  small  letters,  yl.,  yellow, 
gy.,  gray,  etc. ;  other  qualities  by  three  small  letters,  as  brk., 
broken,  stnl.,  small,  etc.  A  combination  of  these  placed  by  a 
sounding  shows  at  once  the  material,  color,  and  nature. 

Buoys.— These  are  indicated  thus :  B.,  black;  K.,  red; 
H.  S.,  horizontal  stripes,  black  and  red,  danger  buoy; 
V.  S.,  vertical  stripes,  black  and  white,  channel  buoy.  N 
means  a  nun  buoy,  C  a  can  buoy,  S  a  spar  buoy.  On  enter- 
ing a  harbor,  black  buoys  are  left  on  the  port  hand,  red  on 
the  starboard  hand.  Black  buoys  have  odd,  red  buoys  even 
nmnbers.  Buoys  with  perch  and  square,  or  with  perch  and 
ball,  are  often  found  at  turning  points.  There  are  also  bell 
and  whistling  buoys,  lighted  (gas  or  electric)  buoys,  and 
white  anchorage  buoys.  Yellow  buoys  are  used  to  matk  quar- 
antine'grounds  or  stations. 

Dangers. — ^Eock  awash  at  low  water,  *  ;-  sunken  rock,  -f-. 
Dangers  of  doubtful  existence,  marked  E.   D. ;  if  known, 

but  of  doubtful  position,  marked  P.  D.     Anchorage,.    ^r\  ; 

a  wreck,    J^    or     |||    ;   light  ship,      T  T 

lights. — ^Light  houses  are  indicated  by  a  yellow  spot  with 
a  red  or  black  dot,  or  as  shown  in  Plates  X ,  and  XI,  end  of 
book.  Visibility  is  for  a  height  of  eye  of  15  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

Non.— Symbols  on  charts  vary  acoordingr  to  the  origin  of  the  charts.  See  Plates 
X  and  XI. 
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Character  of  light.-— Indicated  by  abbreviations : 

Lt.  F.  W. — A  fixed  steady  light,  white. 

Lt.  Fl.  R. — Short  flashes,  longer  intervals,  color  red, 

Lt.  Occ.  R. — Long  flashes,  short  intervals,  color  red. 

Lt.  Rev.  W. — ^Intensity  gradually  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing, color  white. 

Lt.  F.  and  Fl. — Combined  fixed  and  flashing. 

Currents. — These  are  indicated  by  feathered  arrows  point- 
ing in  general  direction  of  set,  with  figures  to  indicate  drift  in 
knots  per  hour;  current  flood,  by  a  half -feathered  arrow  with 
one,  two,  or  three  cross  marks  for  1st,  2d,  or  3d  quarter  of 
flow,  with  figures  to  indicate  velocity  in  knots  per  hour;  cur- 
rent ebb,  as  for  flood,  using  an  unfeathered  arrow. 

81.  Use  of  charts. — Spread  the  chart  out  before  you  on  the 
chart  board  with  the  North  direction  away  from  you ;  in  this 
way  no  readings  will  be  upside  down.  In  connection  with 
the  chart  a  navigator  requires  the  use  of  a  pair  of  parallel 
rulers,  a  pair  of  dividers,  a  sharp  pencil,  a  reading  glass,  and 
sometimes  a  course  protractor.  The  parallel  rulers  are  used 
to  transfer  a  course  or  bearing  from  the  compass  rose  so  as 
to  pass  it  through  a  given  point,  or  to  transfer  a  line  passing 
through  a  given  point  to  the  compaaa  roga  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  or  magnetic  bearing  or  course;  the  dividers  are 
used  for  taking  off  and  measuring  distances,  whilst  both  are 
used  in  plotting  or  taking  off  th^  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
point. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  on  a  Mercator  chart. — ^Bring 
the  edge  of  the  parallel  rulers  to  pass  through  the  place  par- 
allel to  a  parallel  of  latitude;  where  it  cuts  the  graduated 
meridian  on  the  chart^s  side  is  the  latitude. 

To  find  the  longitude. — Bring  the  edge  of  ruler  to  pass 
through  the  place  parallel  to  a  meridian;  where  it  cuts  the 
graduated  parallel  at  top  or  bottom  of  chart  is  the  longitude. 
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To  plot  a  given  latitude  and  longitude  on  a-Meroator 
chart. — Place  edge  of  ruler  along  the  parallel  of  latitude 
nearest  given  latitude,  move  ruler  parallel  to  itself  till  edge 
passes  through  given  latitude  on  the  graduated  meridian,  hold 
it  firmly  to  prevent  slipping;  with  dividers  take  from  upper 
or  lower  graduated  margin  the  distance  of  given  longitude 
from  nearest  meridian,  and  lay  it  off  from  the  same  meridian 
along  the  edge  of  the  parallel  rulers.  Or,  in  the  absence  of 
dividers,  with  a  pencil  point  draw  a  light  line  along  edge  of 
ruler  across  approximate  longitude;  then  lay  the  ruler  par- 
allel to  the  meridian,  the  edge  cutting  the  longitude  scale 
at  the  proper  longitude,  and  cross  the  above  line  along  the 
ruler's  edge;   the  intersection  is  the  plotted  position. 

On  a  polyconic  chart,  positions  are  plotted,  or  taken  off, 
less  accurately;  the  graduated  parallel  and  meridian  of  that 
graduated  subdivision  nearest  the  position  being  used. 

To  measure  a  distance  between  two  points  on  a  Mercator 
chart. — ^In  whatever  way  the  distance  may  run,  take  off  the 
distance  with  a  pair  of  dividers  and  measure  it  along  the  grad- 
uated meridian  or  latitude  scale,  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
line  will  be  in  the  middle  latitude  between  the  two  points; 
for  instance,  on  chart,  Fig.  12,  the  line  AB  should  be  measured 
so  that  its  middle  point  g  will  be  over  h.  In  case  the  distance 
runs  E.  and  W.  on  a  parallel,  then  the  distance  should  be 
measured  equally  each  side  of  the  parallel;  for  instance,  on 
the  same  chart  as  above  (Fig.  12r),  the  distance  BC  should  be 
80  applied  to  the  latitude  scale  that  its  middle  point  would  be 
over  i.  In  case  the  distance  is  too  great  to  be  conveniently 
included  between  the  points  of  the  dividers,  take  with  the 
dividers  a  convenient  unit  from  the  latitude  scale  so  that  the 
middle  latitude  will  be  about  midway  between  the  points  of 
the  dividers,  then  step  off  this  unit  along  the  distance  to  be 
measured,  turning  the  dividers  alternately  to  right  and  to 
left,  counting  the  number  of  times  the  unit  is  contained  in 
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the  distance.  The  unit,  which  may  be  5,  10,  or  any  number 
of  miles,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  it  is  stepped  off, 
plus  any  fraction  of  the  unit  (measured  in  its  own  middle 
latitude)  to  the  end  of  the  line,  will  give  the  required  distance. 
In  making  the  above  measurements  the  middle  parallel  is 
never  drawn  but  is  assumed  by  inspection. 

In  measuring  distances  on  a  polyconic  chart,  reference  is 
made  not  to  the  margins  of  the  chart  but  to  the  single  scale 
of  distance  under  the  title  of  the  chart. 

To  find  the  course  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  Mer- 

•'^  cator  chart. — ^Lay  down  the  ruler  so  its  edge  passes  through 

the  two  points,  and  draw  a  line  if  desired.     Now  move  the 

ruler  parallel  to  itself  till  the  same  edge  passes  through  the 

n^x-  nearest  compass  rose  and  read  the  course  or  bearing  from  the 

^  aT^         _^[i2ffl§P-     Or,  having  drawn  the  line  in  tEe  first  place,  meas- 

X  ^         ure  with  a^rfttyactflLL^the  angle  it  makes  "witt.  any  meridian. 

^^  When  the  diagram  is  constructed  with  relerence' toTEeTrue 

)/"'    '^Ivf '     meridian,  its  readings  indicate  the  true  course,  otherwise  the 

magnetic  course. 

Exactly  the  same  method  of  procedure  is  followed  in  find- 
ing the  course  on  a  polyconic  chart,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  projection,  it  is  evident  that  this  straight  line  is  not  a 
rhumb  line,  and  that  the  course  must  be  changed  after  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  angle  between  the  meridians ;  the  length  of 
the  time  depending  on  the  general  bearing  between  the  points, 
on  the  distance,  on  the  latitude,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  chart. 

The  course  and  distance  run  by  a  ship  on  the  rhumb  line 
from  a  given  point  being  known,  to  find  the  ship's  position 
on  the  mercator  or  polyconic  chart.^ — Place  the  edge  of  the 
parallel  rulers  so  as  to  pass  through  the  center  of  the  com- 
pass rose  and  the  reading  of  its  circumference  representing 
the  course  (true  or  magnetic).  Move  the  ruler  parallel  to 
itself  till  the  same  edge  passes  through  the  given  point. 
Draw  a  light  line  in  the  desired  direction  and  lay  off  the 
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distance  ran  from  the  given  point  on  this  line,  or,  along  the 
edge  of  the  ruler,  if  the  line  is  not  drawn,  and  the  ship^s  place 
is  determined.  The  distance  is  taken  from  the  proper  scale 
as  explained  in  previous  paragraphs  for  both  the  mercator 
and  polyconic  charts. 

To  plot  the  ship's  position  by  cross  bearings. — Correct  each 
bearing  for  the  deviation  of  the  compass  due  to  the  direction 
of  the  ship's  head  when  bearing  was  taken;  the  magnetic  bear- 
ings are  thus  obtained.  P1<>/^^  iht*.  ed^  of  the  pq-yallel  rulers 
over  a  magnetic  compass  rose,  the  edge  jassing^  through  the 
center  and  reading  of  the  circumference  representing  the 
magnetic  bearing.  Move  the  ruler  parallel  to  itself  till  the 
same  edge  passes  through  the  proper  object,  draw  a  light  line 
through  the  approximate  position  of  the  ship.  This  line  is  a 
line  of  bearing  and  the  position  of  the  ship  is  somewhere  on 
ii  In  the  same  way  draw  the  line  of  bearing  corresponding 
to  the  second  object.  The  ship  being  on  both  lines  will  be  at 
their  intersection  on  the  chart.  To  obtain  good  cuts,  these 
lines  should  make  angles  not  less  than  30°,  the  best  cuts,  of 
course,  being  given  when  the  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  If  the  compass  rose  is  a  true  and  not  a  magnetic  rose, 
the  bearings  must  be  corrected  for  the  variation  as  well  as  the 
deviation. 

32.  Correction  of  charts.^ — Charts,  to  be  of  any  service, 
should  be  reliable,  and  to  be  reliable  they  must  be  kept  cor- 
rected to  date.  The  information  for  this  purpose  can  be  got- 
ten from  ^^  N"Qticefl  to  Mariners/^  bulletins  published  weekly 
by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Light-House  Board;  also  from  the  branch  hydrographic 
offices  at  our  important  sea  ports. 

33.  Arrangement  and  stowage  of  charts. — ^The  IT.  S.  Hy- 
drographic Office  issites  to  ships  of  the  navy  Hydrographic 
Office  (H.  0.),  Coast  Survey  (C.  S.),  and  British  Admiralty 
(B.  A.)  charts.     Eegardless  of  the  publication  or  chart  num- 

*  The  U.  S.  Naval  Wireless  Telegraph  Stations  on  the  seaboard  transmit  daily  at 
6  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  10  p.  m.,  standard  time,  from  the  Hydrographic  Office  to 
vessels  at  sea,  information  as  to  obstructions  that  are  dangerous  to  navigation. 
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ber,  all  charts  issued  are  arranged  as  far  as  practicable  in  geo- 
graphical  sequence,  numbered  consecutively,  and  divided  into 
portfolios,  eacji  portfolio,, containing  about  100  charte7~  The 
coiisecutive  numbers  in  each  portfolio  begin  with  the  even 
Iniru^rprt;  fl  rhflrtjy)|{)^  nnngfif^^^fivp'^'iTniKpr  is,  for  instance, 
5^0,  will  be  found  in  portfolio  Np.  5> 

General  charts  of  the  ocean  will  be  found  in  portfolio  No.  1 . 
General  charts  of  the  station  for  the  use  of  the  commander-in- 
ehi^f  will  be  found  in  portfolio  No.  43  for  the  Atlantic  and 
European  stations.  No.  45  for  the  Pacific  station,  and  No.  47 
for  the  Asiatic  station;  those  for  the  use  of  the  wardroom 
officers  in  portfolio  No.  44  for  the  Atlantic  and  European  sta- 
tions. No.  46  for  the  Pacific  station,  and  No.  48  for  the  Asiatic- 
station.  Each  portfolio  should  have  a  separate  drawer,  in  a 
nest  of  drawers,  built  in  the  pilot  house  and  convenient  to  the 
chart  table. 

34.  The  three-arm  protractor.— In  determining  the  position 
of  a_ship  bj.,sextant  angles  ..between  known  objects  along  a 
coast,  the  three-arm  protractor  will  prove  itself  an  invaluable 
^strument.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  brass  circle  having 
three-arms^  the  straightedges  of  .which  all  pass  through  Ib.e 
center  of  the  circle.  The  centei_arm  is  fixed  and  the  zero^f 
graduation  is  coincident  with  its  straight  edge.  The  other 
two  arms  are' movable  and  both  are  fitted  with  clamp  scre5^s 
and_Jangent  screws.  As  the  movable  arms  turn  away  from 
the  central  arm,  the  angles  gradually  increase,  and  when  jthe 
arins~afe  cTampeH^  a  vernier,  with  reading  microscope^  ^ives 
the  angle  to  the  least  count  of  the  vernier.  Extension  pieces 
are  provided  for  each  arm.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  the  right 
arm  close  home,  as  the  beveled  straight  edge  of  the  fixed  arm 
is  on  its  left  side,  so  if  the  right  arm  cannot  be  set  for  a  small 
right  observed  angle,  set  the  left  arm  for  it;  then  swing  the 
right  arm  around  and  set  it  for  the  sum  of  the  two  observed 
angles,  reading  from  zero  to  the  left. 
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To  plot  a  vessel's  position  with  a  three-arm  protractor. — 

Select  tliree  objects  that  can  be  seen  and  reflected,  that  are 
well  located  on  the  chart,  and  so  situated  with  reference  to 
each  other  that  the  observer's  position  will  be  well  determined. 
Get  simultaneously  the  angle  between  the  "diddle  object  and 
the  right  one  (called  tJie  right  angle),'a5d  the  angle  between 


The  Three-Arm  Protractor. 

^e  middle  object  and  the  left  one  (called  the  left  angle). 
The  lateral  arms  of  the  protractor  having  been  set  to  their 
proper  angles,  and  the  same  verified,  the  instrument  is  placed 
on  the  chart,  the  edge  of  the  central  arm  passing  through  the 
middle  object  and  kept  there  whilst  the  instrument  is  moved 
around  till  the  edges  of  the  lateral  arms  also  pass  through 
their  respective  objects.    The  center  of  the  instrument  is  at 
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the  point  of  observation  which  is  lightly  marked  upon  the  chart 
by  pencil  or  the  spring  point  of  the  center  punch. 

Tracing  paper  or  linen  with  angles  laid  off  and  properly 
numbered  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  13)  will  illustrate  the  different  cases 


^'5 


Fig.  13. 


that  may  be  met  with  in  practice.  A,  B,  C  are  the  three 
objects  forming  the  triangle  called  the  great  triangle,  the 
circle  through  which  is  called  the  great  circle.  The  position  of 
the  observer  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  circles*  of  which  the 
sides  of  the  great  triangle  are  chords,  the  position  of  the  centers 
of  these  circles,  and  hence  of  their  intersection,  depends  on 
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the  observed  aagles.  The  nearer  these  secondary  circles  inter- 
sect at  90®,  the  better  the  ^^  fix/^  In  cases  in  which  the  centers 
of  the  circles  are  near  each  other,  andnear_Oie  cenfeLOfJihe. 
great  circle,  the  positiJMi  is  more  or  less  indeterminatejj^and 
such  angles  are  called  "  revolvers/' 

Case  1. — ^The  two  angles  observed  are  >180**;  the  position 
of  observer  is  within  the  triangle  and  is  well  determined. 

Case  2. — The  sum  of  the  two  angles  =  180'';  the  observer 
is  on  one  side  of  the  great  triangle,  and  the  position  is  well 
determined. 

Case  3. — A  range  and  one  angle;  a  good  determination  of 
position. 

Case  4. — The  middle  object  is  nearer  than  the  other  two; 
the  position  can  be  determined  very  well,  but  A  should  not 
be  so  close  as  to  make  angles  too  small,  small  angles  making 
position  uncertain. 

Case  5. — ^Using  three  objects  in  line  or  nearly  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  objects  B,  A',  and  G.  An  excellent  arrangement; 
the  larger  the  angles,  the  more  reliable  the  '*  fix.'' 

Case  6. — ^Where  the  sum  of  the  observed  angles  is  the 
supplement  of  BAG ;  the  position  is  indeterminate  as  it  may 
be  anywhere  on  the  great  circle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NAVIOATIONAL  INSTBTTHENTS. 

The  Compass  and  Peloms. — Compass  Error.-* 
Theory  of  Deviations. 

Section  I. 

35.  The  mariner's  compass  is  one  of  his  mofit  important 
and  essential  instruments,  showing  him  how  he  is  steering, 
enabling  him  to  direct  his  ship  on  a  desired  course,  or  to  get 
bearings  of  objects  in  sight  from  which  to  determine  his  po- 
sition. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  needle,  or  a  series  of  needles,  of 
Rhrrm^g  nj\i\  pnTO^T^il  TTifl^pfiflm^  attached  to  a  proporly 
joyaduated  cardjacbieb-isiBQunted  atjtsjcenter  on  a  pivot-in 
the  center  nf  thp  (^nnijfl.flsjhnw1,  aTid  ha.sJree  movement  in  the 
horizontal  plane>  The  bowl  is  made  of  copper,  hemispheri- 
cal in  shape,  is  heavy  as  well  as  ballasted,  and  swings  on  knife 
edges  in  gimbals,  thus  enabling  the  card  to  maintain  a  hori- 
zontal position  even  in  a  seaway. 

Inside  the  bowl  are  painted  two  vertical  black  lines  180"* 
apart,  the  one  towards  the  head'of  ship  being  called  the  lub- 
ber's line.  The  bowl  is  so  mounted  that  a  line  through  the 
pivot  and  the  lubber's  line  is  parallel  to  the  keel  line  of  the 
ship,  so  that  this  lubber's  line  indicates  the  course,  or  the 
direction  of  the  ship's  head  per  compass. 

The  compass  card  is  divided  into  360° ;  the  graduation  be- 
ginning with  0°  at  North  runs  around  to  the  right  and  is 
numbered  at  every  fifth  degree.  The  icard  is  also  dTvide^Tinto 
points  and  quarter  points  (see  Appendix  E). 
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The  two  g^eneral  classes. — ^There  are  two  general  classes  of 
magnetic  compasses  in  use,  the  dry  and  the  liquid.  In  the 
latter,  the  bowl  is  filled  with  liquid  which,  together  with  the 
hollow  card,  gives  a  certain  amount  of  buoyancy  to  the  card 
and  hence  regulates  its  pressure  on  the  pivot  and  ease  of  move* 
ment,  and  also,  through  its  inertia,  tends  to  prevent  or  reduce 
vibrations  due  to  the  ship's  motion. 

The  liquid  compass  is  used  in  the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  it  serves,  a  compass  is  designated  as 
service,  conning  tower,  or  joat  compass.  Though  made  on  the 
same  general  principles,  they  embody  different  degrees  of 
excellence  and  have  cards  of  different  sizes.  The  service  com- 
pass has  a  card  7^  inches,  conning  tower  5  inches,  boat  com- 
pass 4inches  in  diameter.* 

The  service  comT)a8s  is  further  designated,  according  to  its 
use  and  location  on  board,  as  standard,  steering^  manoeuvring, 
battle,  auxiliary  battle,  top  and  check  compass. 

Xocation  of  standard. — The  standard  is  the  compass  by 
which  the  ship  should  be  navigated,  all  others  being  regarded 
as  auxiliaries,  as  for  the  use  of  helmsmen,  etc. 

It  should  be  placed  in  the  midship  line  of  the  ship,  at  a 
I)osition  where  the  mean  directive  force  is  a  maximum,  if  pos- 
sible; as  far  removed  as  practicable  from  considerable  masses 
of  iron,  especially  if  vertical,  the  influences  of  the  dynamos 
or  electrical  currents,  stands  of  arms,  or  other  iron  or  steel 
subject  to  occasional  removal.  It  should  be  mounted  at  least 
five  feet  from  an  iron  deck  or  beams,  in  a  compensating  bin- 
nacle, easily  accessible  at  all  times,  conveniently  near  the 
steering  compass,  and  so  located  that  all  around  bearings  of 
land  or  heavenly  bodies  can  be  observed. 

86.  The  service  or  7^"  liquid  compass. — ^This  compass  con- 
sists of  a  tinned  brass  skeleton  card  7J  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  curved  annular  type,  the  outer  ring  convex  on  the 
upper  and  inner  side,  graduated  to  read  to  quarter  points, 

*  Tbe  compasses  in  submarines  are  of  special  types,  usually  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractors to  suit  the  special  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  transparent  and  set  in  the 
d«ck  so  as  to  be  read  either  from  inside  or  outside  of  the  boat,  reflecting  prisms  and 
lenses  bein^r  used  where  necessary. 
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with  the  outer  edge  divided  to  half  degrees,  and  figured  at 
each  fifth  degree  from  0°  at  North,  numbering  to  the  right 
through  360°.  The  card  has  a  concentric  spheroidal  air 
vessel,  to  assist  in  giving  buoyancy  to  the  card  and  magnets,  so 
that  the  pressure  on  the  pivot  at  60°  F.  will  vary  between 
60  and  BO^grams.  The  air  vessel  has  a  hollow  cone,  open  at 
the  lower  end,  carrying  a  aapphire  cap  at  the  apex,  by  which 
the  card  is  supported  on  the  pivot. 

The  magnets,  four  in  number,  consist  of  cylindrical  bundles 
Vf  of  steel  wires,  each  .06  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  strongly  mag- 
netized, put  into  a  sealed  cylindrical  case  and  secured  to  the 
card  parallel  to  its  North  and  South  diameter.  The  cases  of 
two  of  the  magnets,  each  magnet  5J'Mong,  pass  through  the 
air  vessel  to  which  they  are  soldered,  and  have  their  ends  se- 
cured to  the  bottom  of  the  card  ring,  like  ends  on  chords  of 
nearly;  15°  passing  through  their  extremities.  The  other  two 
cases  containing  magnets,  each  4f  inches  long,  are  placed  par- 
allel to  the  longer  magnets,  on  chords  of  nearly  45°  of  a  circle 
through  the  extremities,  and  the  ends  are  secured  to  the 
bottom  of  the  card  ring. 

The  card  is  mounted  in  a  bowl,  made  of  cast  bronze,  on  a 
bell-metal  pivot  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  by  a  flanged  plate  and  screws.  Through  this  plate  and  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  are  two  small  holes  which  communicate 
with  a  metallic  self-adjusting  expansion  chamber  located  just 
\^  beneath  the  bowl.  These  holes  permit  a  circulation  of  liquid 
between  the  bowl  and  expansion  chamber,  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  latter  to  keep  the  bowl  full  of  liquid  without  show 
of  bubbles,  or  undue  pressure  that  might  be  caused  by  change 
in  the  volume  of  the  liquid  due  to  changes  of  temperature. 

The  liquid  used  is  composed  of  45  per  cent  pure  alcohol  and 
55  per  centdistilled  water^  and  remains  liquii  at  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  —T(S^¥,  The  inside  of  the  bowl  is  painted 
white  with  a  paint  insoluble  in  the  above  liquid.  An  enam- 
eled plate  is  secured  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  and  on  this 
plate  a  lubber's  line  is  drawn. 

The  bowl  is  fitted  with  a  glass  cover,  the  edge  of  which  is 
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dosely  packed  with  rubber,  completely  preventing  leakage  or 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  which  at  all  times  fills  the  bowl. 
The  rim  of  the  compass  bowl  is  made  rigid  ancUtfiLQutftlLajxd 
upper  edgfifl  tiimftd  accurately,  that  the  service  azimuth  circle 
whftn  in   nsp   vn^j  hft  prnpf>r]y  sPflf:pdr  "ThenSowThnr   fl   ffll?^ 

bottom  containing  a  leaden  weight  as  ballast  to  keep  the  bowl 
horizontal.  ~  '  ~~ 


Pig.  14.— United  States  Navy  Standard  Compass. 

As  made  by  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons. 

The  compass  is  mounted  in  gimbals  with  knife-edge  bear- 
ings in  its  binnacle. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  more  recent  manufacture,  the  \ 
compass  card  and  the  bottom  of  the'  compass  bowl  are  made 
transparent,  in  order  that  the  card  may  be  illuminated  by 
electric  light  from  beneath  the  bowl. 

37.  The  IT.  S.  Navy  standard  compensating  binnacle. — 
The  binnacle  stand  includes,  in  a  single  brass  .casting,  the 
circular  base,  cylindrical  pedestal,  conical  magnet  chamber, 
cyliiidrical  compass  cnamber,  and  the  graduated J^rwis.. for. the 
quadrantal  correctors  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  line  of  the 
binnacle  Xsee  Fig.^ISJ^         ^ 
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The  hood  is  spun  of  stout  polished  brass,  has  a  hinged  plate- 
glass  front  opening  upwards,  and  a-  sliding  door  opposite  the 
glass  to  permit  bearings  to  be  taken  in  wet  weather  without 
removal  of  the  hood.  Clips  on  the  binnacle  take  over  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  binnacle  hood  and  hold  it  on.  The  hood 
carries  in  its  center  a  lamp  provided  with  a  prism  for  reflect- 
ing on  the  compass  dial  the  light  of  a  5  c.  p.  electric  light. 
The  plug  for  this  light  is  in  the  pedestal  below. 

The  rectangular  method  *  of  compensation  is  used  in  cor- 
recting the  semicircular  deviation.  The  correcting  magnets  are 
mounted  on  trays  \fhich,  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  bj  a  screw  moved  by  beveled  gears,  and 
so  constructed  that  they  will  pass  each  other  in  any  position, 
the  mechanism  permitting  an  extent  of  travel  of  12  inches. 

The  semicircular  magnets  are  held  in  their  receptacles  by 
a  spring-closing  device,  each  carrier  or  tray  having  a  group  of 
three  magnets  each  side  of  the  vertical  axis,  making  six  in  all, 
the  tubes  being  horizontal,  one  over  the  other. 

The  quadrantal  correctors  are  removable  soft  iron  spheres, 
secured  to  the  brackets  by  screw  bolts,  the  centers  of  the 
spheres  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  compass 
needles.  They  are  capable  of  motion  towards  or  from  the 
compass,  the  distance  from  whose  center  is  indicated  by  a 
scalfi  in  inches  and  quarter  inches  on  each  arm. 

The  heeling  corrector  consists  of  a  cylindrical  magnet 
having  a  hook  in  each  end  to  which  is  attached  a  chain.  Cen- 
trally, in  the  vertical  axis  of  the  binnacle,  there  is  a  hollow 
brass  tube  extending  the  entire  depth  of  stand  from  the  bot- 
tom of  compass  chamber.  By  removing  the  compass,  the 
heeling  corrector  attached  to  its  chain  may  be  lowered  into 
this  tube,  and  held  at  the  proper  height  by  the  chain  which 
passes  over  a  roller  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  secures  to  a 
cleat,  or  by  a  set  screw  in  the  magnet  chamber. 


*  By  fore  and-aft  and  athwartship  magnets  (Art.  81,  82.) 


Pig.  15. — U.  S.  Navy  Standard  Compensating  Binnacle. 
A5  made  by  Keuifel  &  Esser  Co. 
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38.  The  gyro-compass. — The  diminution  of  the  directive 
force  of  the  magnetic  compass  when  inclosed  in  structures  of 
magnetic  materials  has  necessitated  the  development,  for  use 
in  battleships  and  submarines,  of  a  compass  whose  directive 
force  is  derived  from  dynamical  principles  of  action  instead  of 


magnetic  influences. 

This  compass  consists  e.ssenti.ally  of  a  rapidly  spinning  rotor, 
usually  driven  by  a  three-phase  alternating  current  oJ_elec- 
tricity  at  a  rate  varying,  according  to  the  type,  from  80i)J)  to 
jH  21,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  so  suspended  that -it  auto- 
matically places  its  axis  approximately  in.  the^direction  of^the 
geographical  meridian,  and  permits  of  the  reading  of  the  head- 
mg  of  the  ship,  unaffected  by  any  magnetic  influence,  from  a 
graduated  compass  card  like  that  in  use  on  magnetic  compasses. 
From  the  "  master^compass,"  which  may  be  located  in  a  com- 
partment below,  electrical  connections  are  made  to  "  repeating 
compasses^'  on  the  bridge,  in  the  conning-tower  or  in  the 
steering  engine  room,  so  that  the  ship's  true  heading  may  be 
transmitted  to  any  desired  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  action  of  the  gyro-compass,  affected  as  it  is  by  the 
.  :>  earth's  rotation,  conforms  to  Foucault's  general  law  that  ^^  a^ 
.spinnmg  bodyTends  to  swing  around  so  as  to  place  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  any  impressed  forces."  Small  correo- 
tions,  depending  "upon  the  latitude,  course,  and  speed,  can  lie 
readily  computed  for  application  to  the  gyro-compass  readingis 
either  mechanically  or  by  reference  to  tables.  (See  Appendix 
F.) 

39.  Azimuth  circle. — ^This  consists  of  a  composition  ring 
turned  true  to  fit  the  compass  bowl.    At  one  extremitv  of  a 
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diameter  is  a  curved  mirror  hinged  to  move  around  a  horizon- 
tal axis  and  facing  at  the  other  extremity  a  prism  completely 
encased  in  a  brass  case  except  for  a  narrow  vertical  slit.  The 
sun^s  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror  upon  the  slit^£pear,as_8u« 
thin  pencil  of  light  on  the  graduations  of  the  card  circle.  A 
level  on  the  rim  serves  to  show  when  it  is  horizontal. 

A^second  set  of  vanes,  or  sometimes  a  telescope,  fitted  in  the, 
direction  of  a  diameter  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  first,  is  used  for 


Fig.  16.— U.  S.  Navy  Azimuth  Circle.     , 
(To  fit  Navy  Standard  Compass  No.  1.) 

As  made  by  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons. 

direct  bearings  of  distant  objects,  of  stars^^oijaf  the  sun  jvhfiEL 
])artially  obscured.  At. one  end  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  image 
of  the  sun  or  star,  and  a  prism  reflecting  the  card  circle  and 
vane  simultaneously  to  the  eye  at  the  other  end  (Fig.  16) . 

40.  The  pelorus  (Fig.  17). — This  is  an  instrument  located 
on  board  ship  at  some  point  where  a  clear  view  can  be  qb- 


tamed  t'or  taking  bearings.     It  is  most  convenient  to  have 
one  at  each  end  of  the  flying  bridge.    It  consists  of  a  circu- 
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lar  plate  motinted  in  gimbals  whose  knife  edges  rest  in  the 
Y's  of  a  vertical  standard  rigidly  secured  in  place. 

The  circular  plate  has  a  raised  flange  on  its  periphery  with 
heavy  marks  90*'  apart  to  correspond  with  the  fore-and-aft 
and  athwartship  lines  of  the  ship. 

^y  Concentric  with  the  plate 
and  each  other  are  a  dial  plate 
-  and  an  alidade,  each  capableoT 
indepenHenTlnovement  in  azi- 
muth. The  dial  plate  is 
simply  a  dumb  compass  card 
of  metal,  graduated  to  quarter 
points  and  single  degrees, 
whose  upper  surface  is  flush 
with  the  raised  periphery,  and 
is  provided  with  a  clamp.  The 
alidade  is  fitted  with  a  level, 
folding  sight  vanes,  hinged  re- 
flector, and  a  sliding  peep  sight 
with  neutral  glass.  The  line 
of  sight  through  the  vanes 
passes  through  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  instrument  and  is  indi- 
cated on  the  dial  plate  by  an  in- 
dex at  each  end  of  the  alidade. 
The  alidade  is  also  fitted  with 
a  clamp.  A  heavy  balance 
weight  is  attached  to  the  lower 
center  of  the  plate.  It  may  be 
used  to  eliminate  the  compass  error  from  observed  bearings 
by  setting  the  alidade  to  a  reading  which  is  the  compass  course 
corrected  for  the  error,  and,  as  long  as  the  ship  is  on  that 
particular  heading  for  which  the  dial  is  set,  all  bearings  by 
the  pelorus  will  be  true;  if  correction  is  made  for  deviation 
only,  then  the  bearings  will  be  magnetic. 


PLATE 


Thb  Illttminatbd  Dial  Pblorus. 


PLATE  li. 


Tub  Illuminatbd'Dial  Pelorus- 
Chambbr  and  ^owl. 
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.^  41.  ninminated  dial  peloms  (Plates  I  and  II). — ^The 
pelorus  standard  consists  of  three  parts,  the  base,  supgojrtuig 

^  column,  and  peloms  chamber;  on  the  top  edge  of  the  latter 
are  scored  the  fore-and-aft^  and  athwartship  marks.  The 
peloms  bowl  is  mounted  on  two  trunnions  in  a  gimbal  ring 
which  £ivote  oa.tlie.atnwarfchip  diame  of  peloruTcHa'mBCT. 
The  peloru^  bowl  is  built  up  of  a  top  bowl  ring  and  a  shell 
of  sheet  brass.  A  seat  is  turned  in  thetop  bowl  ring  to  re- 
ceive the  assembled  pelorus  card,  the  principal  part  of  which 
consists  ^f  a  disk  of  clear  plate  glass  9  inches  in  diametOT  hy 
•^of  an  inch_thick.  The  card  is  graduated  in  degrees  near 
itslmter  edge,  every  fifth  degree  accentuated,  and  every  tenth 
degree  is  marEedTn  figures.  Graduations  fun  from  0**  at  N. 
to  360°  around  to  right,  and,  inside  these  degree  marks,  the 
card  is  graduated  to  quarter  points.  An  azimuth  circle 
marked  in  degrees  is  permanently  secured  to  the  bowl  ring. 
The  peloms  card  has  unobstmcted  rotation  except  when 
clamped  by  a  clamping  screw,  which  is  at  the  90®  graduation 
of  the  azimuth  circle.  There  is  an  alidade  capable  of  free 
revolution  either  way,  or  of  being  securely  clamped;  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  level,  folding  sights,  hinged  reflector,  and  p^p 
sight.  This  pelorus  is  designed  to  be  used  at  night  without  a 
navigator's  lantern,  the  transparent  dial  being  illuminated  by 
an  electric  light  placed  beneath  it  in  the  standard. 

42.  The  use  of  peloms  to  determine  a  magnetic  heading^. — 
To  place  the  ship's  head  on  any  magnetic  point  by  the  peloms : 

(1)  With  the  known  latitude  of  place  and  declination  of 
body — ^say  the  sun — find  from  the  azimuth  tables  the  sun's 
true  bearing  for  certain  selected  local  apparent  times.  From 
these  tme  bearings  find  the  sun's  magnetic  bearings  for  the 
same  times  by  applying  the  variation  of  the  locality,  easterly 
variation  being  applied  to  the  left,  westerly  variation  to  the 
right  of  the  tme  azimuth. 

(2)  Shortly  before  the  earliest  time  selected;  set  that  point 
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of  the  pelonis  corresponding  to  the  magnetic  heading  desired 
on  the  forward  keel  line  or  indicator  and  clamp  the  plate; 
set  the  sight  vanes  to  correspond  with  the  sun^s  magnetic 
bearing  at  the  selected  time  and  clamp  the  vanes  to  the  plate. 
(3)  By  the  nse  of  engines  and  helm,  bring  the  sight  vanes 
on  the  STin  and  keep  them  there,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  clamps  of  plate  or  vanes,  noting  at  the  instant  of  the 
selected  local  apparent  time  the  heading  per  compass.  That 
heading  per  compass  corresponds  to  the  magnetic  direction 
desired. 

Section  II. 

43.  CompaBS  oorrections. — The  compass  needle  seldom 
points  to  the  true  North,  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  course 
or  a  true  bearing,  certain  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the 
compass  course  or  the  compass  bearing,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  consist,  according  to  circumstances,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following;  t.  e,,  variation,  deviation,  leeway.  Each  of  these 
terms  will  be  explained  at  the  proper  time. 

44.  The  earth's  magnetism. — The  earth  acts  like  a  huge, 
natural  but  irregular  magnet,  having  in  each  hemisphere  a 
resultant  pole  which,  however,  is  not  coincident  with  the  geo- 
graphical pole,  and  a  magnetic  equator  which  crosses  and  re- 
crosses  the  geographical  equator.  The  North  magnetic  pole  is 
approximately  in  Lat.  70**  N,  Long.  96|**  W,  the  South  mag- 
netic pole  in  Lat.  73^**  S,  Long.  147^°  E.  Recognizing  the 
laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  two  bar  magnets, 
and  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  magnetic  character 
of  the  earth  and  a  bar  magnet,  it  is  evident  that  the  mag- 
netism of  the  North  magnetic  pole  is  of  an  opposite  kind  to 
that  of  the  North-seeking  end  of  a  magnetized  needle;  there- 
fore, if  we  regard  the  magnetism  of  the  North  seeking  end 
of  the  needle  as  North  magnetism,  we  must  consider  the  North 
magnetic  pole  as  having  South  polarity  and  the  South  mag- 
netic pole  as  having  North  polarity. 
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However,  physicists  do  not  agree  as  to  which  shall  be  called 
North  magnetism,  that  of  the  North-seeking  end  of  the  needle 
or  that  of  the  North  magnetic  pole,  so  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  colors,  calling  the  first  red  and  the  second 
blue. 

The  general  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  to  draw  the 
North  end  of  the  needle  towards  the  North  and  the  South 
end  towards  the  South ;  but,  with  the  exceptions  noted  further 
on,  a  freely  suspended  magnetized  needle,  affected  only  by 
terrestrial  influences,  generally  speaking,  neither  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  true  meridian,  nor  lies  in  a. horizontal 
plane,  nor  occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  two  different 
places. 

Line  of  force  and  dip. — The  direction  in  which  the  needle 
does  point  at  any  given  place  is  the  "  line  of  total  magnetic 
force  "  at  that  place,  the  inclination  of  which  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane  is  called  the  ^[  magnetic  dip.^^  The  line  of  total 
force  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^_^  line  of  force.^^ 

The  magnetic  poles. — xnose  two  positions  at  which  the 
line  of  total  force  is  vertical  are  known  as  the  magnetic  poles ; 
a  freely  suspended  magnetized  needle  would  be  vertical  at  the 
poles,  with  the  North  end  down  at  the  North  magnetic  pole 
and  the  South  end  down  at  the  South  magnetic  pole. 

The  magnetic  equator. — ^The  line  joining  all  those  posi- 
tions on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  ^^  line  of  force  ^^  is 
horizontal  is  known  as  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  to  the 
northward  of  the  geographical  equator  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
"and  the  western  half  of  the  J^acific  Ocean,  and  crosses  to  the 
.  southward  of  it  in  the  Atlantic  and  eastern  half  of  the  Pa.cific 
Ocean. 

As  we  have  magnetic  poles  and  a  magnetic  equator,  analo- 
gously we  have  magnetic  latitude;  all  points  of  the  earth  in 
North  magnetic  latitude  have  South  or  blue  magnetism,  and 
all  points  in  South  magnetic  latitude  have  North  or  red 
magnetism. 

The  dip  increases  from  0°  at  the  magnetic  equator  to  90° 
at  the  magnetic  poles ;  the  "  total  force "  increases  from  a 
minimum  at  the  magnetic  equator  to  a  maximum  at  the 
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"  magnetic  foci/'  of  which  there  are  two  in  each  hemisphere, 
located  about  in  52°  N.,  92°  W.;  and  70°  N.,  120°  E.;  70°  S,, 
145°  E.;  and  50°  S.,  130°  E.  The  total  force  at  the  foci  is 
between  two  and  three  times  that  at  the  magnetic  equator. 

The  magnetic  meridian. — The  magnetic  meridian  of. any 
place  is  that  great  vertical  circle  in  the  plane  of  which  the 
''line  of  force '*  lies.  The  so-called  "magnetic  meridians'' 
are  the  lines  along  which  one  would  travel  were  he  to  set  out 
at  any  place  on  the  earth  and  always  follow  the  direction  of  the 
compass  needle,  and  hence  they  exhibit  at  every  point  the 
actual  direction  of  the  compass  needle,  not  by  numbers,  but 
by  angles. 

The  variation. — Excepting  at  points  along  three  lines,  called 
'^Jines  of  no  variation,"  oneat  present  passing  through  Brazil 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  a  second  through 
■  Australia,  l;lie  Arabian  ISea,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  third  pass- 
ing in  "an  ellfpficaT  course  over  eastern  China  and  Siberia  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^  thejnaghetic'meridjan 
nowhere  corresponds,  with  the  true  meridian,  butjnclines  to 
the  East  or  West  of  it,  making  with  it  at  a  given  place,  an  angle 
called  the  '^  vaiiatififij'  at  that  place.  As  a  compass  needle  is 
constrained  by  its  mode  of  suspension  to  move  only  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  variation  may  be  defined  as  the  angle  through 
which  the  compass  needle  is  deflected  from  true  North  by 
terrestrial  magnetism  alone. 

45.  Elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism. — The  distribution 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  any  place  may  be  indicated  by  its 
three  elements : 

(a)  The  variation. 


(a 


(b)  The  dip. 

(c)  The  total  force  oif 


iagnetic  intensity. 


and  (c)  are  found  by  means  of  the  magnetometer  and 
(b)  by  the  dip  circle,  but  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  earth's  force  on  the  needle,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  total  force  on  the  needle,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  consider  the  components  of  that  force,  viz. : 

(1)  The  horizontal  force,  or  that  component  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian. 
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(2)  The  vertical  force,  or  that  component  acting  down- 
wards and  at  right  angles  to  the  above. 

Relation  of  dip  and  the  forces  of  the  earth's  magnetism. — 
Letting  ^  =  the  magnetic  dip, 
T  =  the  total  force, 
H  =  the  horizontal  force, 
Z  =  the  vertical  force,  we  shall  have  (Pig.  18), 


T  =  y/H^  +  Z\ 


(15) 


Magnetic 


Meridian 


^N. 


Fig.  18. 

46.  Charts  of  the  earth's  magnetic  elements. — The  IT.  S. 

Hydrographic  OflBce  (also  corresponding  offices  in  foreign 
countries)  issue  variation  charts,  charts  of  magnetic  dip  and 
also  of  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth^s  magnetism.  The 
tide  tables,  issued  annually  by  the  TJ.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey, 
give  the  variation  at  most  of  the  world's  seaports. 

The  variation  chart. — This  shows  by  lines  of  equal  value, 
called  isogenic  lines,  drawn  at  convenient  intervals,  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  variation  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Generally  speaking  the  variation  is  westerly  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ex- 
cepting the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  easterly  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  chart  of  magnetic  dip. — ^This  shows  by  lines  of  equal 
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value,  called  isoclinal  lines,  drawn  at  intervals  of  one  degree, 
the  magnetic  dip  over  the  sm'face  of  the  globe.  In  the  re- 
gions of  northerly  dip,  where  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is 
drawn  downward,  these  lines  are  full;  in  the  regions  of 
southerly  dip,  where  the  South  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn 
downwards,  they  are  broken  lines.  The  annual  rates  of  change 
of  dip  are  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc  by  numbers  in  the  re- 
gions where  they  are  placed ;  a  plus  sign  indicating  increasing, 
a  minus  sign  decreasing  dip. 

Taking  the  horizontal  force  at  the  magnetic  equator  as 
unity,  the  increase  of  dip  with  magnetic  latitude,  as  shown 
by  this  chart,  is  approximately  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
tan  dip  =  2  tan  mag.  Lat.    • 

The  chart  of  horizontal  force. — This  shows  the  horizontal 
intensity  expressed  in  C.  G.  S.  units  by  lines  of  equal  value. 

An  inspection  of  this  chart'  will  show  that  the  horizontal 
force  is  a  maximum  near  the  magnetic  equator  and  dimin- 
ishes as  we  approach  the  magnetic  poles  where  it  is  zero. 
Since  the  horizontal  intensity  is  the  directive  force  on  the 
needle,  it  is  plain  that  a  disturbing  influence  would  have 
greater  effect  on  the  needle  when  the  value  of  H  is  less  and 
vice  versa ;  and,  therefore,  at  places  in  high  magnetic  latitudes, 
the  needle  is  less  reliable  than  at  places  near  the  magnetic 
equator,  when  subjected  to  the  same  influences  antagonistic 
to  that  of  the  earth. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  H  in  the  locality  of  the 
ship  is  often  necessary  in  compass  work,  the  navigator  will 
find  this  chart  a  useful  one.  With  the  value  of  H  from  this 
chart  and  the  value  of  6  from  the  chart  of  magnetic  dip,  the 
value  of  Zy  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth^s  total  force 
at  a  place,  may  be  found.     Charts  of  Z  may  also  be  used. 

47.  Selation  of  true  and  magnetic  meridians. — ^From  what 
has  preceded,  it  is  plain  that  a  compass  needle,  constrained 
by  mechanical  arrangements  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane 
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and  installed  on  board  a  perfectly  stable  and  non-magnetic 
ship,  will  lie  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  at  an  angle  called  the 
variation  with  the  true  meridian,  to  the  eastward  or  westward 
of  it,  depending  on  the  geographical  position,  and  will  pos- 
sess a  directive  force  depending  on  the  magnetic  latitude. 
The  variation  is  not  only  different  in  different  localities,  ex- 
cept at  those  places  on  the  same  isogenic  line,  but  it  is  differ- 
ent in  the  same  locality  at  different  times,  owing  to  a  small 
but  gradual  and  continual  change  in  the  earth's  magnetic  state. 
The  **  line  of  no  variation,"  which  now  passes  through  the 
Arabian  and  Black  seas,  was  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
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Fig.  20. 


Azores  in  1492,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Columbus,  on  his 
westward  voyage,  noted  the  change  in  the  compass  bearing  of 
the  pole  star;  the  needle  at  first  pointing  to  the  eastward  of 
the  pole  star,  then  directly  at  it,  and  finally  to  the  westward 
of  it  as  the  voyage  progressed. 

Besides  the  regular  and  periodic  annual  change,  the  needle 
is  subject  to  a  slight  diurnal  change,  moving  gradually  back 
and  forth  through  a  very  small  arc. 

Variation  is  shown  on  all  navigational  charts  at  the  com- 
pass rose  and  also  by  isogenic  lines. 

All  magnetic  courses  and  bearings  are  estimated  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  but  it  is  often  desirable  and  necessary  to 
find  the  corresponding  angles  from  the  true  meridian,  which 
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may  be  found  by  applying  the  variation  of  the  place  to  the 
magnetic  course  or  bearing  in  the  proper  way. 

In  Figs.  19  and  20,  let  ON  be  the  true  meridian;  OM  the 
magnetic  meridian ;  V  =  NOM  the  variation  of  the  place ;  OH 
the  keel  line  or  direction  of  the  ship's  head ;  then  NOH  is  the 
true  course  and  MOH  the  magnetic  course,  considered  positive 
to  the  right.  In  Pig.  19  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn 
to  the  eastward  and 

The  true  course  =  the  magnetic  course  -f-  variation. 
In  Fig.  20  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  west- 
ward and 

The  true  course  =  the  magnetic  course  —  variation. 

48.  Rule  for  naming  variation. — Mark  it  East  (E)  or  -f-,  if 
the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  right,  the  observer 
considered  as  at  the  center  of  the  compass  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  that  end  of  the  needle;  mark  it  West  (W)  or  — , 
if  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  left,  observer 
as  before. 

When  the  North  point  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  right, 
the  magnetic  meridian  is  to  the  right  of  the  true  meridian, 
and  the  magnetic  bearing  of  a  fixed  object  is  to  the  left  of  its 
true  bearing  by  the  amount  of  the  variation;  similarly  when 
the  North  point  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  left,  the  mag- 
netic meridian  is  to  the  left  of  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
magnetic  bearing  of  a  fixed  object  is  to  the  right  of  its  true 
bearing  by  the  amount  of  the  variation. 

Rule  for  applying  variation. — Hence,  when  applying  varia- 
tion to  magnetic  courses  or  bearings  to  obtain  the  correspond- 
ing true  courses  or  bearings,  looking  from  the  center  of  the 
compass  toward  the  compass  rhumb,  apply  variation  to  the 
right  when  E.  or  + ;  to  the  left  when  W.  or  — .  Or,  if  the 
magnetic  course  or  bearing  is  in  degrees,  add  the  variation  if 
E.  or  +>  subtract  it  if  W.  or  — .  To  find  the  magnetic 
courses  (or  bearings)  from  the  true  courses  (or  bearings)  do 

the  reverse. 

/ 
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Examples,  Variation  East. 

49.  Given  the  following  magnetic  courses,  to  find  the  cor- 
responding true  courses: 

Magnetic  Course  ....       85°  137°  230°  353° 

Variation    -f-15  +15  -fl5  +15 


True  Course 100°  152°  245°  8° 

Examples,  Variation  West. 
Given  magnetic  courses,  to  find  the  true  courses : 

Magnetic  Course 85°  137°  230°  3* 

Variation    —15  —15  —15  —15 


True  Course 70°  122°  215°  348° 

50.  Local  attraction. — There  is  cause  of  disturbance  of  the 
compass  needle,  when  the  ship  is  in  certain  localities,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mineral  substances  in  the  land  under  the 
water  possess  magnetic  properties,  especially  in  shallow  waters 
of  volcanic  regions.  Well-authenticated  observations  show 
that  the  navigator  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  this  attraction  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  promi- 
nent instances  of  its  occurrence  are  experienced  on  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  oij  ih^ 
coasts  of  Iceland,  off  Cape  St.  Francis,  in  Odessa  Bay,  off  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  off  the  volcanic  islands  near  Java,  at  the 
Isles  de  Los,  and  especially  near  Cossack  in  North  Australia. 

51.  Deviation. — So  far  we  have  considered  the  compass  as 
if  installed  on  board  an  absolutely  non-magnetic  ship,  and  as 
affected  only  by  terrestrial  magnetic  influences,  with  variation 
as  its  only  correction  or  error.  However,  when  that  same 
compass  is  mounted  on  board  an  iron  or  steel  ship,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  further  error  in  its  indications.  Besides  having  a 
directive  force  in  the  magnetic  meridian  given  it  by  H,  the 
earth's  horizontal  intensity,  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is 
acted  upon  by  the  general  magnetism  induced  in  the  iron  or 
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steel  of  the  ship  by  the  earth^s  inducing  f orces,  with  the  resnlt 
that  the  needle  assumes  a  resultant  direction,  the  angle  be- 
tween which  and  the  magnetic  meridian  is  called  ^^  deviation.'' 

When  the  deviation  is  zero,  the  ship's  force  acts  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  earth's  di- 
rective force. 

The  deviation  of  a  compass  varies  with  the  ship  in  which 
it  IS  mounted;  varies  according  to  position. in  tbfi.Bama.ahip4. 
and  for  a  given  position^  l^iider  like  cirauxastanceEU-VAries  in 
amdunf  "and  "direction  according  to  the  heading  of  the  jhip. 
It  also  varieg  with  rhnugp  ^f  fih\j\^  position  on  the  earth's 
^  surface.  For  these  rPAamifl  thft  flftvifttinmL  o£. every  compass, 
mounted  on  board  and  used  for  navigating  or  steering  the 
ship,  should  be  determined  for  every  16°  compass  rhumb  at 
a  lime  wMn  the  vessel  is  on  an  even  keel,  in  her  normal  sea- 
going conStion,~"wit&  projectiles,  guns,  davits,  crane8,_  re- 
movahle  masses  of  Iron,  etc.^  secured  as  if  for  sea. 

The  deviations  of  the  standard  compass,  which  alone  must 
be  used  for  navigating  the  ship,  should  be  tabulated  and  a 
corrected  copy  of  the  table  should  be  kept  on  deck  for  the 
use  of  the  oflBcer  of  the  deck  and  the  navigator.  Such  a  table 
is  needed  for  finding  the  magnetic  course  from  the  compass 
course  steered;  for  correcting  the  compass  bearings  of  fixed 
objects  on  shore;  or  for  obtaining  the  compass  course  to  be 
steered  to  make  good  a  certain  magnetic  course. 

52.  Enle  for  naming  deviation. — ^Mark  it  East  (E)  or  + 
if,  under  the  influence  of  the  ship^s  magnetism,  the  North 
end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  right  of 
the  magnetic  meridian;  mark  it  West  (W)  or  —  if  the  North 
end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  westward,  or  to  the  left  of 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

When  the  North  point  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  right, 
the  observer  at  the  center  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  that 
point,  the  compass  meridian  is  to  the  right  of  the  magnetic 
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meridian  and  the  compass  bearing  of  a  fixed  object  is  to  the 
left  of  its  magnetic  bearing  by  the  amount  of  the  deviation ; 
similarly  when  the  North  point  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the 
left,  the  compass  meridian  is  to  the  left  of  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, and  the  compass  bearing  of  a  fixed  object  is  to  the  right 
of  its  magnetic  bearing  by  the  amount  of  the  deviation. 

Rule  for  applying  deviation. — ^When  applying  deviation  to 
compass  courses,  or  bearings,  to  obtain  magnetic  courses,  or 
bearings,  looking  as  if  from  the  center  of  the  compass  toward 
the  compass  rhumb,  apply  the  deviation,  due_to  the  ship^s 
headingat  the  ^  time,,  tp  .the  right  when  E.  or  +;  to  the  left 
'when  W.  or  — .  Or,  if  the  compass  course  or  bearing  is,  in 
degrees,  add  the  deviation  if  E.  or  +,  subtract  it  if  W.  or  — . 
To  find  the  compass  course  from  a  given  magnetic  course  do 
the  reverse. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
fact  that  all  bearings  are  to  be  corrected  for  the  deviation  due 
to  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  at  the  moment  they  were 
taken. 

53.  Compass  error. — ^When  variation  and  deviation  are  to 
be  allowed  for  at  pne  time,  add  them  algebraically,  giving  the 
name  of  the  greater  to  the  result  which  is  known  as  "  compass 
error,^^  generally  written  C.  E.  To  obtain  the  true  course  or 
bearing  from  a  given  compass  course  or  bearing,  apply  the 
C.  E.  to  right  if  E.  or  + ;  to  the  left  if  W.  or  — ,  looking 
from  the  center  of  the  compass  toward  the  compass  rhumb. 
Or,  if  the  compass  course  or  bearing  is  in  degrees,  add  the 
compass  error  if  E.  or  +,  subtract  it  if  W.  or  — .  To  obtain 
a  compass  course  from  a  given  true  course  do  the  reverse. 

For  office  work  and  in  examples  similar  to  4,  5,  6,  and  8  the 
signs  +  and  —  are  preferable  to  the  terms  E.  and  W.  The 
use  of  the  latter,  however,  will  be  illustrated  in  examples 
1,  2,  3,  and  7. 

Example  1. — Given  Var.  =  13°  W,  Dev.  on  North  (p.  c.) 
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2°  E,  on  NE  (p.  c.)  r  W,  and  on  East  (p.  c.)  4^  W;  find 
the  true  courses  corresponding  to  the  above  compass  courses. 


Var.  18°  W  Course  (p.  o.) 

North 

Oev.  29  IR       C.  B.  ly  W 

C.B.110W  ^ 

True  Course 


^8° 


Var.  13°  W  Course  (p.  c.) 

Dev.  P  W     C.  B.  140  W 

C.  B.  140  W 

True  Course  S]9 


Var.  18°  W  Course  (p.  c). 

Dev.  40  W       C.B.170W 

C.B.I. -VST  " 

True  Course  78^ 


54.  Leeway. — With  sailing  ships,  the  wind,  besides  driving 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  her  keel,  frequently  forces  her 
bodily  to  leeward,  so  that  the  course  through  the  water  is  to 
leeward  of  the  one  steered. 

This  angle  between  the  course  and  the  direction  the  ship  is 
actually  moving,  as  indicated  by  the  ship^s  wake,  is  the  leeway. 
Being  always  from  the  wind,  as  a  correction  it  is  marked  East 
when  the  ship  is  on  the  port  tack.  West  when  the  ship  is  on 
the  starboard  tack.    Here  also.  East  is  +  and  West  is  — . 

Given  a  course  (p.  c),  to  find  the  true  course. — 

Ex.  2. — A. schooner  sails  28°  (p.  s.  c),  Dev.  6°  E,  Var. 
from  chart  21°  E,  wind  SE,  leeway  11°.  Find  the  true 
course. 

21°  E.  Course  (p.  c.)  28° 

6     E.  Correction  16    E. 

11    W. 


Var. 

Dev. 

Leeway 

Correction   16°  E. 


True  course 


44° 


Given  the  true  course,  to  find  the  compass  course. — 

Ex,  3. — ^The  true  course  to  destination  from  the  ship's  posi- 
tion is  22°  30',  Var.  15°  W,  Dev.  6°  E.  The  ship  will  be  on 
the  port  tack,  probable  leeway  6°.  Find  the  course  to  be 
steered. 

15°  W.  True  course  22°  30' 

6     E.  Reversed  correction        3      E. 

6     E. 


Var. 
Dev. 
Leeway 
Correction 


Compass  course 


25°  30' 


3°W. 
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The  correction  in  this  example  being  3®  W  is  applied  the 
reverse  way,  or,  as  if  it  is  easterly. 

The  word  correction  is  used  here  because  leeway  is  not  an 
error  of  the  compass.    Strictly  speaking  variation  is  not  an 
error  and  cannot  be  compensated  for;  deviation  only  is  an 
error. 
■^^  Section  III. 

66.  FindiiLg  the  deviation. — ^For  reasons  that  are  now  ap- 
parent it  is  essential  that  a  table  of  deviations  should  be  ob- 
tained  f^  all  compasses  mounted  on  bo5d  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  vessel  is  commiflflinneij^  that  the  table  for  tSeTtandard 
compass  should  be  checked  from  day  to  day,  and  a  new^  one 
made  out^fter  any  marked,  change  of  magnetlcjatitude. 

Tgf  a  new  vessel  built  of  iron  or  steely  observations  jhould 
be  made  on  the  24  equidistant  15°  rhumbs  before  compen- 
sation J  after  compensation  the  residual  deviations  may  be 
found  by  observing  on  12  equidistant^adingg^  thou^jLn]hoth 
cases,  if  possible  to  3o"sb,  it  would  be  better  to  swing  with  both 
helms  and  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  deviations  on^gach 
heading  a^  th^  fiorrent  Heyiatjoji  for  f hajhJieadJTig. 

As  the  ship  is  steadied  on  each  heading  and  observations 
for  deviation  are  made  at  the  standard,  the  ship's  head  shoulS 
be  noted  by  observers  at  the  steering  and  pilot-house  com- 
passes; then  from  the  headings  and  deviations  of  the  standard, 
the  magnetic  heading  of  the  ship  at  each  observation  may  be 
found.  A  comparison  of  each  magnetic  heading  with  the  cor- 
responding heading  by  each  of  the  compasses  will  give  the 
deviation  for  the  heading  of  the  compass  compared.  Before 
an  observation  is  taken  on  any  heading,  the  ship  shouldjifi. 
steadied  on  it  forThree  or  four  minutes,  in  order  that  tibe 
needle  may  be  at  rest  and  under  magnetic  influences  normal 
for  that  heading  at  the  time  of  observation. 

The  ship  itself  should  be  steady,  or  its  motion  a  minimum, 
when  the  observer  takes  his  observations. 
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The  deviation  may  be  obtaiTip^  })y  any  nnp  ^f  fnnr  mpfhnHfl  * 

(1)  By  reciprocal  bearings  l 

(^)  _By  bearings  of  a  distant  object; 

(3)  By  azimuths  or  amplitudes  of  a  celestial  bo^y; 

(4)  By  rangea  ^f  known  Tnagrnetic  beariDg;  or,  by  two  or 
more  of  the  above  combined. 

86.  (1)  By  reciprocal  bearings.— This  method  is  available 
wheiLthe  ehip  is  in  a  basin  or  a  smooth  harbor^  and  t^j^e  i>oTp« 
passes  are  free  from  all  disturbing  influences  except  the  shij)'8 
own  magnetism  and  that  of  the  earth;  and  when  there  is  a 
suitable  position  on  shore  for^mountingacom^as^ 
are  no  local  magnetic  influences,  above  or  below  ground^  to 
jisturb  its  readings. 

JL  careful  observer  is  sent  ashore  with  a  spare  compass  on 
a  tripod  which  is  placed  where  it'can^be'seen  distinctly  from 
the  ship  with  the  naked  eye,  in  a  spot  absolutely  free  from 
all  local  magnetism. 

The  requisite  warps  having  been  jreparedj,  the  ..ship  is 
jwung  around  so  as'  to  bring  her  head,  per  standard  compass, 
upon  each  heading  on  which  observations  for  deviation  are  to 
be  taken;  of  course,  if  circumstances  permit,  it  is  advisable 
to  observe  on  each  of  thb  }i^  equiatstanT  15*^  rhumbs. 

Then,  by  means  of  prearranged  signals, "the  mutual  bearings 
of  this  shore  compass  an  J  the  standard  compass  on  board  are 
observed  at  the  moment  when  the  ship's  head  is  steady,  and 
has  been  steady  at  least  three  minutes^  on  panh  of  the  required 
compass  headings.  To  guard  against  mistakes,  the  time 
of  each  bearing  should  be  observed,  both  on  board  andashore, 
by  compared  watches;  and  "it  Is  "fldviflg^hlft  f<^T*  thp  fihnrA..nh- 
server  to  maifc_thfi>tiTnft  and  hearing  of  the  standard  from 
the  shore  compass  ateach  observation  on  a  blackboard  pro- 
vided  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  case  of  an  apparent  incon- 
sistency, the  observations  can  be  immediately  repeated  and 
"The  necessity  obviated  for"  again  swinging  the  ship. 

KoTB.— Whenever  bearings  are  taken  with  the  azimuth  circle,  it  should  be  hori- 
Bontal  with  the  bubble  of  the  level  centered.  Celestial  bodies  should  be  observed 
for  deviation  when  on  or  near  the  P.  V.  and  at  a  low  altitude  (see  Art.  222). 
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Thft  hfiq.ring  ni  iho  ftfflT>flflTj_frnTn  the  shore  compass  at  a 
given  instant,  reversed^  is  the  correct  nmgneEicl)earing  of  the 
shore  compass  from  the  standard  at  that  instant,  and  the 
difference  between  this  magnetic  bearing  and  the  bearing  taken 
"at  the  standard  on  board  at  the  same  time  will  be  the.devia- 
.tion  due  to  the  particular  heading  of  the  ship  at  the  moment 
of  observation. ; 

This  deviation  is  marked  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
Article  52. 

The  results  of  the  swinging  are  recorded  as  in  the  form 
used  in  the  following  example  solved  on  page  69. 

Ex,  J/.. — Having  swung  a  Monitor  for  deviations  of  the 
standard  and  battle  compasses  by  method  of  reciprocal  bear- 
ings, find  the  deviations  of  standard  on  24  rhumbs,  and  of 
battle  compass  for  the  magnetic  headings.  Data  as  in  form. 

57.  (2)  By  bearings  of  a  distant  terrestrial  object. — This 
method  is  convenient  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor  in  a  harbor, 
or  roadstead,  with  the  object  so  far  distant  that  the  magnetic 
bearing  will  not  alter  sensibly  as  the  ship  heads  on  the  various 
headings — say  about  eight  to  ten  miles  for  a  ship  swinging, 
anchored  at  short  stay.  This  method  may  be  used  at  sea,  the 
ship  steaming  around  an  entire  circle,  provided  the  object  is 
so  far  distant  that  the  parallax  does  not  exceed  30',  the  paral- 
lax being  the  angle  whose  tangent  equals  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  ship  is  swinging  divided  by  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  object.  At  sea,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  it  involves  more  or  less  error;  and,  if  the  ship  is 
in  the  locality  of  tides  or  currents,  this  method  should  not  be 
used  with  the  ship  underway. 

By  this  method,*  a  distant  but  distinctly  visible  object,  as  a 
clearly  defined  point  of  a  distant  peak,  a  light-house,  or  other 
mark,  is  observed  as  the  ship  at  anchor  swings  slowly  to  tide, 
is  steamed  around,  or  swung  at  her  moorings,  but  steadied 
sufficiently  long  on  each  heading  to  allow  the  magnetism  of 
the  ship  to  settle  down. 
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The  difference  between  these  bearings  and  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  distant  object,  or,  in  other  words,  the  compass 
bearing  it  would  have  from  on  board  if  the  compass  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the  iron  of  the  ship,  will  be 
the  deviation  of  the  compass  for  the  headings  of  the  ship  at  the 
time  the  bearings  were  taken,  marked  as  per  rule  in  Article  52. 

The  magnetic  bearing  of  the  distent  object  may  be  found: 

(a)  From  a  chart,  if  it  is  one  oFa  recent  anchreiigfa^  sur- 
vey^ 

(b)  From  the  mean  of  tout  or  more  compass  bearings  on 
equidistantcompass  headings.  ' 

{c)  Jrom  a^true  or_astronomical  bearing,  applving^the 
known  variajtion  of  the  place. 

WxTs, — As  a  ship  swung  to  tide,  at  anchor,  the  follow- 
ing bearings  were  taken  of  the  sharp  peak  of  a  distant  moun- 
tain by  the  standard  compass.  Required  the  deviations  on 
the  headings  indicated. 


Head 
(p.  B.  0.). 

BeariDfirs 
of  object 
(p.  S.  0.). 

Deviations 

of 
Standard. 

Head 

(p.  8.  C). 

Bearings 
of  object 

(P.8.C.). 

Deviations 

of 
Standard. 

46 
90 
186 

2Z2P 
221 
219 
223 

+  8°  22V 
+  4  22^^ 
+  6  22^ 
+  2  22^ 

226 
270 
816 

2270 
280 
282 
229 

-1087V 

-4  vty^ 

-6  VlHi 
-8  871.^ 

225**  22^'. 


The   correct  magnetic   bearing,  taken   as  1  ^ 

the  mean  of  all  eight  bearings  (p.  c),  J 

58.  (3)  By  bearings  of  a  celestial  body. — This  method 
may  be  used  whenever  either  of  the  previous  methods  is 
available,  provided  the  body  observed  is  not  too  high  in  alti- 
tude. It  is  particularly  important  as  it  is  the  only  one  avail- 
able at  sea. 

In  this  method  the  ship  is  steadied  for  the  required  time 
on  each  heading  per  standard  compass.    By  this  compass  the 

NoTB.— The  magnetic  bearing  as  obtained  above  under  (&)  will  include  any  value 
of  the  cooitant  deviation  A  that  may  exist  for  the  particular  compass  and  location. 
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bearing  of  the  celestial  body  is  observed  when  the  ship  is 
steady  on  each  heading,  at  the  same  moment  the  headings  by 
the  steering  and  other  compasses  are  read  and  the  time  noted 
by  a  chronometer,  or  a  watch  compared  with  a  chronometer 
whose  error  on  G.  M.  T.  is  kaown.  Prom  the  longitude  and 
times  the  honr  angles  are  found;  then  with  the  latitude;,  the 
body's  declination,  and  the  hour  angle  at  the  time  a  com- 
pass bearing  was  taken,  the  corresponding  true  bearing  may 
be  found  in  the  azimuth  tables.  The  difference  between 
the  true  and  the  compass  bearing  of  the  body  at  the  same 
instant  is  the  compass  error  from  which  the  deviation  may 
be  found  by  applying  the  variation  from  the  chart.  If  the 
compass  errors  are  obtained  on  equidistant  headings,  and  the 
iron  about  the  compass  is  symmetrical,  the  mean  of  the  com- 
pass errors  will  give  the  variation.  If  the  sun  is  the  body  ob- 
served, the  true  azimuth  will  be  found  in  the  azimuth  tables; 
using  latitude,  declination,  and  local  apparent  time  as  argu- 
ments. 

Ex.  6. — April  7,  1918,  a  U.  S.  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
was  swung  for  deviations  of  the  standard  compass,  all  cor- 
rectors having  been  removed.  Data  as  given  in  the  form 
for  a  Compass  Report  on  page  73.    L  '39**  N.,  X  76**  24'  W. 

The  watch  time  of  observation  and  the  compass  bearing  of 
the  sun  are  recorded,  respectively,  in  columns  2  and  5,  oppo- 
site the  proper  heading  per  compass. 

The  error  of  the  watch  on  L.  A.  T.  is  found  from  the  data 
under  caption  "  Local  apparent  time  by  chronometer  '*  and  ia 
entered  in  column  3.  This  applied  to  the  watch  times  in 
column  2  will  give  the  corresponding  local  apparent  times  of 
observation  recorded  in  column  4. 

The  work  of  finding  the  sun's  true  bearing  from  the  azi^ 
muth  tables  may  be  facilitated,  without  loss  of  material  accu- 
racy, by  computing  a  constant  for  the  minutes  of  declination 
and  latitude  corresponding  to  the  approximate  middle  instant 
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of  observation;  the  declination  used  being  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich  time  of  the  middle 
instant.  The  mean  declination  thus  found  in  this  example  is 
6**  39'^-N  =  6^65  N  and  the  middle  L.  A.  T.  is  8"  44"  10'. 
The  constant  is  thus  found  for  minutes  of  latitude  and  decli- 
nation, taking  the  L.  A.  T.  equal  to  8"  40". 

Lat.  39'  N  ^ 

Dec    6"  N     L^°  ^^^  ^  ^^  azimuth  tables. 
L.  A.  T.  8^  40-J  ^=N  112'  51'  B 
For  Dec.  7'  N  Z=N  111,    69   B 


Dlff.  for  1*  of  Dec.    =     (-)62'  For  minutes  of  Dec.(— )S4' 

Olff.  for  O'.es  of  Dec.=     (-)3i  For  minutes  of  Lat.   =      0 


Lat.  «•  N    "I 
Dec.    6-  N     r"*  P*««  ^' 
L.A.T.  8»'40»J^=N11S-2»'B 

For  Lat.  39'  N         Z=:N  112    61    B 


Constant    ( —  )34' 


Diff.  for  r  Lat.  =(H-)0    88' 

Dlff.  for  O'.O  Lat.      =0' 

Then,  using  page  90  of  the  Azimuth  Tables,  with  Lat.  39** 
N  and  Dec.  6**  N,  find  the  true  azimuth  interpolated  for  the 
local  apparent  time  of  column  4;  apply  the  constant  and 
enter  result  in  column  6. 

The  diflEerence  between  columns  5  and  6,  marked  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  Article  53,  will  be  the  compass  error 
on  the  heading  opposite  in  column  1,  and  will  be  entered  in 
column  7. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  of  equidistant  azimuths 
in  columns  5  and  6  is  the  variation  +  constant  A,  as  shown 
in  column  8.  The  mean  of  the  compass  errors  on  equidistant 
headings  should  give  the  same  result,  variation  +  constant 
A,  if  no  mistakes  have  been  made.  If  accurately  known, 
the  value  of  A  should  be  applied  to  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
ference to  obtain  the  variation  by  observation. 

The  algebraic  difference  between  columns  7  and  8,  that  is 
the  compass  error  and  the  variation,  is  the  deviation  to  be 

Note.— Before  beinc  entered  in  column  6,  the  true  aximath  by  tablet  ^ooU  be  expressed, 
like  the  compait  azimuth,  in  the  form  of  Z^  which  is  the  azimuth  measured  from  North,  around 
to  the  right,  from  0*'  to  360^. 
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entered  in  coltmm  9.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  + 
sign  is  given  to  easterly  errors,  variation,  and  deviation,  and 
the  —  sign  to  westerly  errors,  variation,  and  deviation,  and 
also  that  deviation  equals  compass  error — ^variation,  the  sign 
of  the  deviation  should  be  apparent.  Easterly  deviation  may 
be  marked  either  +  or  E.,  westerly  deviation  ( — )  or  W. 

The  magnetic  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  may  be  found  by 
applying  the  deviations  of  the  standard  compass  to  the  head- 
ings per  standard. 

At  the  instant  of  observing  the  sun's  azimtrth  per  standard, 
the  ship's  head  by  all  other  compasses  on  board  shoidd  be 
noted.  The  readings  of  these  compasses  compared  with  the 
corresponding  magnetic  azimuths  of  the  ship's  head  will  give 
the  deviations  of  the  compasses  on  their  particular  headings, 
the  deviations  being  marked  as  per  rule  Article  62. 

69.  (4)  By  ranges. — ^Ranges,  whose  magnetic  bearings  are 
known,  may  be. found  in  various  localities,  having  been  speci- 
ally Jaid. out,  or  formed  under  natural  conditions.  The  data 
concerning  a  number  of  such  ranges  have  been  published  in  a 
pSnphiet  by  the  IT.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey. 

When  steaming  across  these  ranges  on  various  headings, 
the  compass  bearing  of  the  range  may  be  taken. 

The  deyiation  for  any  heading  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compass  bearing  of  the  range  on  that  heading  and 
the  known  magnetic  bearing,  marked  easterly  when  the  'mag- 
netic bearing  is  to  the  right  of  the  compass  bearing,  westerly 
when  the  n^agnetic  bearing  is  to  the  left  of  the  compass 
bearing. 

60.  Napier's  diagram. — ^This  is  a  graphic  representation  of 
deviations  on  either  compass  or  magnetic  headings,  and  it 
furnishes  a  ready  method  of  finding  the  magnetic  course  cor- 
responding to  a  given  compass  course,  and  vice  versa. 

It  consists  of  a  vertical*  line  of  convenient  length  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  representing  the  24  15**- rhumbs  of  the 
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Curve  of  Deviations,  Napier's  Diagram. 
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compass;  beginning  at  the  top,  these  are  numbered  in  order, 
0^,  15%  30%  45^  up  to  360°  from  North  around  to  the  right. 
The  line  is  also  divided  into  360  equal  parts  representing  de^ 
greee,  numbered  at  every  fifth  degree  around  to  the  right. 
Usually  the  curve  is  shown  in  two  parts  as  on  page  75. 

The  vertical  line  is  intersected  at  15°  rhumbs  by  two  lines, 
a  plain  line  inclined  upward  and  to  the  right,  a  dotted  line 
inclined  upward  and  to  the  left,  each  making  an  angle  of  60° 
with  the  vertical. 

To  construct  a  curve. — ^I'ake  on  the  vertical  line  the  com- 
pass course  for  which  the  deviation  has  been  obtained ;  lay  off 
this  deviation,  to  the  scale  of  the  vertical  line,  on  the  dotted 
line  which  passes  through  the  course,  or  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  dotted  lines,  to  the  right  if  the  observed  deviation 
is  easterly,  to  the  left  if  westerly,  and  mark  the  point  so  ob- 
tained with  a  dot.  Having  done  this  for  eich  observed  devia- 
tion, trace  a  fair  curve  through  the  points,  and  this  will  be 
the  deviation  curve.  The  deviations  should  be  obtained  on 
eight  or  more  rhumbs  equally  distributed  around  the  compass, 
but  these  need  not  be  15°  rhumbs.  If  not  possible  to  get 
the  deviations  on  more  than  four  rhumbs,  these  should  be  as 
near  the  quadrantal  points  as  possible. 

Rule  I.  From  a  given  compass  course  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding magnetic  course. 

Take  the  compass  course  on  the  vertical  line ;  move  thence 
on  or  parallel  to  the  dotted  lines  till  the  curve  is  intersected, 
thence  on  or  parallel  to  the  plain  lines  till  the  vertical  line  is 
intersected.  This  point  in  the  vertical  line  will  be  the  re- 
quired magnetic  course. 

Rule  II.  From  a  given  magnetic  course  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding compass  course. 

Find  the  magnetic  course  on  the  vertical  line;  from  this 
point  move  on  or  parallel  to  the  plain  lines  till  the  curve  is 
intersected,  thence  on  or  parallel  to  the  dotted  lines  meeting 
the  vertical  line  in  the  required  compass  course. 
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Section  IV. 
THE  THEORY  OF  COMPASS  DEVIATIONS. 

61,  Soft  iron  and  hard  iron.— Preliminary  to  investigating 
the  causes  of  deviations^  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  iron  used  in  building  a  ship  and  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  on  that  iron. 

Considering  its  physical  characteristics,  iron  may  be  desig- 
nated magnetically  by  the  terms  "  soft  '^  and  "  hard/* 

Soft  iron  is  iron  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic 
force,  will  instantly  acquire  magnetism  by  induction,  but  will 
as  quickly  lose  it  Tvhen  that  force  is  removed.  In  other  words 
its  magnetism,  is  transient  induced  magnetism. 

Hard  iron  is  less  susceptible  to  magnetic  induction,  but, 
when  once  magnetized,  it  retains  a  large  part  of  its  mag- 
netism permanently.  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  hardness 
and  the  less  easily  it  can  be  magnetized,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  magnetism  it  is  capable  of  retaining  and  the  longer 
it  will  retain  it. 

62.  Effect  of  earth's  magnetism  on  a  soft  iron  rod. — If  a 
rod  of  soft  iron  be  held  in  the  direction  of  the  "  line  of  force,** 
it  will  instantly  become  magnetic.  If  in  North  latitude, 
the  lower  end  i^ill  have  induced  in  it  North  or  red  magnetism, 
and  will  repel  tlie  North  end  of  the  compass  needle;  and  the 
upper  end  will  have  induced  in  it  South  or  blue  magnetism, 
and  will  attract  the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle. 

If  inclined  to  the  "  line  of  force,'*  its  induced  magnetism 
will  be  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination; 
therefore,  at  90**,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  "  line  of  force,** 
.the  rod  will  be  in  a  neutral  condition;  beyond  90°  the  mag- 
netism will  be  reversed,  that  end  which  was  at  first  of  North 
polarity  will  have  South  polarity,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetism  induced  will  increase  till  at  180**  it  will  again 
be  a  maxiinnxn. 
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If  instead  of  being  held  in  the  direction  of  the  "  line  of 
force/*  the  rod  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  induction  only  by  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
total  force,  so  that  if  placed  East  and  West  magnetic,  the 
bar,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  inducing  force,  will  be  in  a 
neutral  condition  and  have  no  eflfect  on  either  end  of  the  com- 
pass needle. 

If  held  in  any  other  position  in  the  horizontal  plane,  its 
South  end  will  attract,  and  its  North  end  wiU  repel  the  North 
end  of  the  compass  needle  with  a  force  proportional  to  the 
horizontal  intensity  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  rod's  mag- 
netic azimuth. 

If  a  soft  iron  rod  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  it  will  have 
magnetism  induced  in  it  by  the  vertical  component  of  the 
earth^s  magnetism.  In  North  latitude,  the  upper  or  South 
end  will  attract  the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle;  at  the 
magnetic  equator,  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  force,  it 
wiU  be  in  a  neutral  condition;  and  in  South  magnetic  lati- 
tude the  polarity  will  be  reversed,  the  upper  end  then  having 
North  polarity  will  repel:  the  North  end  of  the  needle. 

If  a  rod,  held  in  a  position  favorable  to  induction,  is  ham- 
mered, twisted,  bent,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  mechanical 
violence,  the  amount  of  magnetism  it  will  receive  is  increased. 
This  magnetism  diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  first 
few  weeks  but  a  portion  of  it  is  retained  for  months,  perhaps 
for  years,  unless  removed  by  similar  mechanical  violenr 
applied  in  an  opposite  way.  This  condition  is  known  as  one 
of  subpermanent  magnetism, 

A  plate  of  iron  has  magnetism  induced  in  it  in  a  similar 
way,  the  magnetism  being  divided  into  regions  of  opposite 
polarity  by  a  neutral  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  total  force;  and  its  permanency  is  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  iron  and  the  treatment  given  it. 

The  law  of  induction,  as  explained  for  rods  And  plates,  ex- 
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tends  to  bodies  of  a  third  dimension,  whether  of  regular  or 
irregular  shape ;  the  line  connecting  the  induced  poles,  called 
the  magnetic  axis,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force, 
with  a  nentral  area  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

63.  Hagnetic  induction  in  an  iron  or  steel  ship. — ^Apply- 
ing this  law  of  induction  to  bodies  of  even  the  varied  and 
complex  form  of  an  iron  or  steel  ship,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  finch  a  vessel  should  receive  magnetism  by  induction  and 
have  it  partially  fixed  in  the  course  of  construction  by  the 
processes  of  bending,  twisting,  hammering,  or  riveting  to 
which  the  various  parts  are  subjected. 

Since  the  facility  with  which  the  induction  takes  place  and 
the  ability  of  the  iron  to  retain  the  magnetism  induced  de- 
pend both  on  the  character  of  the  iron  and  the  treatment  it 
receives,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  the  earth's 
effect  on  the  soft  and  hard  iron,  and  also  their  effects  on  the 
compass  needle. 

The  iron  in  which  only  temporary  magnetism  is  induced 
consists  of  the  kind  denominated  as  "  soft  iron,'*  and  in  a  ship 
this  is  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  if  not  so,  it  may  be 
resolved  with  components  in  those  planes  so  that  the  earth's 
effect  on  soft  iron  will  be : 

(1)  Transient  magnetism  induced  in  horizontal  soft  iron, 
or  that  developed  in  the  horizontal  soft  iron  of  the  ship  by 
the  inductive  action  of  H,  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  total  force. 

It  is  transient  in  character  and  as  it  depends  for  its  force 
upon  H,  which  varies  with  the  cosine  of  the  dip,  its  force  will 
be  zero  at  the  magnetic  poles  and  a  maximum  at  the  magnetic 
.  equator. 

(2)  Transient  magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft  iron,  or 
that  developed  in  the  vertical  soft  iron  of  the  ship  by  the  in- 
ductive action  of  Z,  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's 
total  force.     It  is  transient  in  character  and  as  it  depends  for 
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its  force  upon  Z,  which  varies  with  the  sine  of  the  dip,  its 
force  will  be  zero  at  the  magnetic  equator  and  a  maximum  at 
the  magnetic  poles. 

Subpermanent  magnetism  induced  in  the  ship  while  build- 
ing.— The  remainder  of  the  ship's  iron,  consisting  of  that 
denominated  "hard  iron''  and  of  that  of  a  character  inter- 
mediate between  hard  and  soft  iron,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
earth's  inducing  forces  in  the  process  of  building,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  large  magnet,  more  or  less  permanent,  whose 
distribution  of  magnetism  depends  on  the  place  of  buildiag 
and  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  at  the  time.  Whilst  build- 
ing, the  ship's  polar  axis  and  neutral  plane  respectively  cor- 
respond, more  or  less,  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  total  force 
and  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  magnetism  thus  de- 
veloped is  known  as  subpermanent  magnetism,  as  it  is  not 
entirely  permanent;  suffering  a  diminution,  after  launching 
of  the  vessel  and  with  change  of  direction  from  that  in  which 
the  ship  was  built,  for  a  lapse  of  several  years  till  its  mag- 
netism settles  down  to  practically  a  permanent  condition. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  in  no  wise  due  to  induction  in  soft 
iron,  and  is  modified  if  the  vessel  is  launched  before  its  hull 
is  practically  completed. 

64.  Foroes  acting  on  a  compass  needle  in  an  iron  or  steel 
ship. — It  is  evident  then  that  a  compass  needle,  besides  being 
acted  upon  by  the  earth's  horizontal  force  which  tends  to 
keep  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  subject  to  three 
distinct  disturbing  influences  derived  from  the  ship  itself: 

( 1 )  Subpermanent  magnetism ; 

(2)  Transient  magnetism  due  to  vertical  induction  in  ver- 
tical soft  iron ; 

(3)  Transient  magnetism  due  to  horizontal  induction  in 
horizontal  soft  iron ; 

and  that  the  resultant  of  these  three  forces,  when  not  acting 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  will  deflect  the  needle, 
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producing  the  total  deviation  for  the  particular  heading  of 
the  ship. 

65.  Effect  in  producing  deviation  of  each  of  the  ship's 
disturbing  forces  when  acting  on  the  compass  needle. 

(1)  Effect  of  subpermanent  magnetism. — ^We  have  seen 
that  the  location  of  the  poles  of  this  subpermanent  magnetism 
depends  upon  two  things :  1st,  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  the 
ship's  head  while  building;  2d,  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
force  at  the  place  of  building;  hence  the  North  (or  red)  pole 
will  be  in  that  part  of  the  ship  which  was  North  in  building 
and  the  South  (or  blue)  pole  will  be  in  that  part  which  was 
South  in  building.  The  repulsion  of  the  North  pole  of  the 
ship  simply  doubles  the  attraction  of  the  South  pole  for  the 
North  end  of  the  compass  needle,  therefore  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  sub- 
permanent  magnetism,  the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle 
will  be  attracted  to  that  part  of  an  iron  or  steel  ship  which 
was  South  in  building;  hence  in  an  iron  ship  built  head 
North,  the  North  end  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted  toward 
the  stern.  Heading  N.  or  S.  there  will  be  no  deviation;  in  the 
former  case  the  directive  force  is  diminished,  in  the  latter 
case,  increased.  As  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth  from  these 
neutral  points  the  needle  is  deflected;  toward  the  East  for. 
westerly  headings  with  a  maximum  of  deviation  about  West, 
toward  the  West  for  easterly  headings  with  a  maximum  about 
East. 

In  an  iron  ship  built  head  South,  the  North  end  of  the  com- 
pass needle  will  be  attracted  toward  the  stem  or  head  of  the 
ship,  and  results  just  the  reverse  of  the  above  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  an  iron  ship  built  head  East,  the  North  end  of  the 
compass  needle  will  be  attracted  to  the  starboard  side;  head- 
ing East  or  West  there  will  be  no  deviation,  in  the  former 
case  the  directive  force  is  diminished,  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
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increased.  As  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth  from  these  neutral 
points,  the  compass  needle  will  be  deflected  toward  the  East 
for  northerly  headings  with  a  maximum  about  North,  toward 
the  West  for  southerly  headings  with  a  maximum  about  South. 


In  an  iron  ship  built  head  West,  the  North  end  of  the 
needle  will  be  attracted  toward  the  port  side,  and  results  the 
reverse  of  those  in  a  ship  built  head  East  will  be  obtained. 

The  accompanpng  dia^ams  will  illustrate  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  in  ships  built  head  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  (mag- 
netic) at  a  place  where  the  magnetic  dip  is  68**  30',  and  the 
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character  of  the  deviations  due  to  the  subpermanent  magnetism 
of  these  four  ships  is  illustrated  in  the  following  curves.  In 
reading  these  curves,  the  azimuths  are  taken  on  the  vertical 
line  and  the  deviations  on  the  ordinates  perpendicular  thereto, 
the  curve  being  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  when  the 
deviations  are  easterly,  to  the  left  when  westerly. 

Estimating  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  from  the  neutral 
points,  these  curves  are  ^^ curves  of  sines'^;  they  show  the 
deviation  to  be  the  same  in  amount,  but  of  opposite  sign,  on 
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points  differing  180*  in  azimuth,  and  the  neutral  points  to 
correspond  to  those  points  of  the  compass  on  which  the  ship's 
head  and  stem  were  in  building. 

Semicircular  deviation. — The  above  is  called  a  semi- 
circular deviation  because  it  is  easterly  in  one  semicircle  and 
westerly  in  the  other,  as  the  ship's  head  moves  around  a  com- 
plete circle  in  azimuth. 

If  the  compass  is  principally  disturbed  by  the  magnetic  in- 
fluences of  the  hull  of  the  ship,  the  neutral  points,  or  points 
of  no  deviation,  will  be  opposite  to  each  other  and  will  cor- 
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respond  to  those  points  of  the  compass  towards  which  the 
ship's  head  and  stern  were  directed  in  building;  and  the  de- 
viation, or  more  exactly  the  sine  of  the  deviation,  in  each  semi- 
circle, is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  of  the  ship^s 
head  measured  from  the  neutral  point,  the  azimuth  being  that 
shown  by  the  disturbed  compass. 

Since  the  force  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  is  con- 
stant for  all  latitudes,  and  its  effect  in  producing  deviation 
is  inversely  as  H,  the  directive  force  of  the  earth,  the  semi- 
circular deviation  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  varies  with 
change  of  latitude. 

66.  (2)  Effect  of  transient  magnetism  due  to  vertical  in- 
duction in  vertical  soft  iron. — The  vertical  .component  of  the 
earth's  force,  Zy  induces  magnetism  in  the  vertical  soft  iron 
and  fittings  of  the  ship,  producing  a  resultant  pole  of  South 
polarity  towards  which  the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle 
is  attracted.  As  the  vertical  inducing  force  remains  the  same 
at  a  given  place,  the  magnetism  induced  by  it  does  not  vary 
as  the  ship  turns  in  azimuth;  therefore,  it  produces  a  semi- 
circular deviation  following  the  same  law  as  that  caused  by 
subpermanent  magnetism,  with  the  exception  that  the  effect 
produced  in  this  case,  being  directly  proportional  to  Z  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  H,  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  mag- 
netic dip,  or  as  tan  0. 

The  semicircular  deviation  caused  by  induction  in  ver- 
tical soft  iron  is  the  kind  formerly  found  in  wooden  ships; 
the  neutral  points  being  North  and  South,  and  the  deviation 
easterly  in  the  Eastern  semicircle,  westerly  in  the  Western 
semicircle.  It  constitutes  the  smaller  part  of  the  semicir- 
cular deviation  of  iron  or  steel  ships. 

The  ship's  polar  force  and  the  starboard  angle. — ^As  the  two 
forces  we  have  just  considered,  those  due  to  subpermanent 
magnetism  and  transient  magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft 
iron,  produce  the  same  kind  of  deviation,  it  is  convenient  to 
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take  them  jointly  and  to  consider  the  North  point  of  the 
needle  as  acted  upon  by  their  resultant  force,  known  as  the 
ship's  polar  force;  its  horizontal  component  makes  with  the 
fore  and  aft  line  of  the  ship  an  angle,  which  measured  from 
ahead  around  to  the  right  (from  0°  to  360°)  is  known  as 
the  starboard  angle  and  designated  by  the  letter  a. 

The  semicircular  component  forces  and  the  coefficients  of 
semicircular  deviation. — Now  this  resultant  polar  force  of 
South  polarity,  attracting  the  North  end  of  the  compass 
needle  toward  a  certain  point  in  the  ship,  may  itself  be  re- 
solved into  two  component  forces,  one  acting  in  the  fore-and- 
aft  line  of  the  ship,  the  other  in 
the  athwartship  line  through  the 
compass.  Let  93  represent  the 
semicircular  force  acting  in  the 
fore-and-aft  line  and  ®  the  semi- 
circular force  in  the  athwartship 
line;  the  former  is  marked  +  if 
acting  toward  the  ship's  head, 
( — )  if  toward  the  stem ;  the  lat- 
ter is  marked  +  if  acting  to  star- 
board, ( — )  if  to  the  port  side. 
The  signs  of  these  forces  are  de- 
pendent on  the  value  of  the  star- 
board angle  a  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  25. 

3J  and  ®  are  known  as  the  exact  coefficients  of  the  semi- 
circular deviation ;  but  +  ©  is  the  ship^s  polar  force  to  head 
and  -|-  ®  is  the  ship's  ;^olar  force  to  starboard,  both  expressed 
in  terme  of  the  "  mean  value  of  the  force  of  earth  and  ship 
to  magnetic  North''  as  a  unit.  This  fact  will  be  apparent 
from  a  study  of  section  II,  chapter  IV. 

Let  0  be  the  position  of  a  compass ;  OS^ ,  OS2 ,  08^ ,  or 
08^  be  a  ship's  polar  force  represented  in  Fig.  25  as  acting 
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respectively  from  the  starboard  bow,  starboard  quarter,  port 
quarter,  or  port  bow,  and  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

For  the  force  08^  or  O/S^ ,  93  =  Om,  for  the  force  08^  or 
0/S,  ,'S  =  On;  the  sign  of  ©  is  +  when  acting  to  head,  ( — ) 
when  acting  to  stem  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

For  the  forces  08^ ,  08^ ,  08^ ,  and  08^ ,  the  values  of  © 
are  represented  by  m/Sj,  nS^y  nSg^  and  mS^  respectively; 
the  sign  of  ®  is  +  when  acting  to  starboard,  ( — )  when  act- 
ing to  port  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
For  the  force 

0/51,9318    4-  ,eis    +  ,  and  a  is  <  90% 
OiSa.SSis  (— ),S:is    +,andais>90    and  <180^, 
08^,  93  is  (— ),  e  is  (— ),  and  a  is  >180    and  <270  , 
08^,  93  is    +  ,  e  is  (— ),  and  a  is  >270    and  <360  , 

all  values  of  a  being  measured  from  ahead  around  to  the  right, 
as  shown  by  circles  in  the  figure. 

It  is  convenient  to  find  the  angle  x  =  tan"^  ^  and  then  to 

take  a  =  x,  180°— a:,  180°  +  x,  or  360°— a;,  according  as 
the  polar  force  acts  from  the  starboard  bow,  starboard  quar- 
ter, port  quarter,  or  port  bow  respectively.  * 

For  illustration,  consider  the  two  components  positive.  The 
forces  93  and  E  exert  each  an  attraction  on  the  North  end  of 
the  compass  needle  similar  to  that  of  a  permanent  magnet, 
producing  semicircular  deviation  as  the  ship  swings  in  azi- 
muth. The  force  +  33  causes  no  deviation  on  the  heading 
North,  but  as  the  ship  swings  toward  the  East,  the  needle 
deviates  toward  the  East,  and  the  deviation  increases  with  the 
azimuth  by  constant  increments  till  the  ship  heads  about  East, 
when  the  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
needle  and  produces  its  maximum  effect;  then  as  the  swinging 
continues  the  deviation  diminishes  by  constant  decrements 
till,  when  the  ship  heads  South,  the  deviation  is  zero  and  the 
needle  is  again  in  the  magnetic  meridian.    If  the  swinging 
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is  continued  through  the  western  semicircle,  the  effect  is  re- 
peated except  that  the  deviation  is  westerly  and  a  maximum 
in  amount  at  West. 

Letting  the  maximum  deviation  produced  be  represented  by 
B  (which  is  approximately  the  siu"^  ©),  the  deviation  on 
any  other  heading  due  to  93  will  be  a  fraction  of  B,  the  amount 
and  sign  depending  on  the  azimuth  of  the  ship^s  head  per 


Fia.  28.      Fia.  29. 


compass.    B  is  known  as  the  approximate  coeflScient  of  semi- 
circular deviation  due  to  the  force  95. 

If  as  in  Pig.  26,  the  azimuths  are  read  off  on  the  vertical 
line,  and  if,  at  the  points  representing  the  azimuths  of  the 
ship's  head  per  compass,  ordinates  are  erected  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  line  and  representing  according  to  a  given  scale 
of  parts  the  corresponding  deviations,  the  curve  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates,  showing  the  devia- 
tion to  be  zero  at  North  and  South  and  a  maximum  at  East 
and  West,  will  be  a  curve  of  sines ;  and  the  value  of  the  devia- 
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tion  due  to  the  fore-and-aft  semicircular  force  95  for  any 
heading  of  the  ship  z'  per  compass  will  be 

B  sin  z\ 

Had  the  force  9J  attracted  the  North  end  of  the  needle  to 
the  stem,  or  if  the  sign  of  93  had  been  ( — ),  a  curve  similar 
to  Pig.  27  would  have  resulted,  the  deviations  being  westerly 
for  those  headings  on  which  the  force  +  9J  produced  easterly 
deviations  and  easterly  for  those  on  which  +  99  produced 
westerly  deviations. 

The  force  +  E  causes  a  maximum  easterly  deviation  when 
heading  North  which  diminishes  as  the  ship  swings  in  azi- 
muth to  the  eastward  till,  when  heading  East,  the  force  is  in 
the  magnetic  meridian  and  produces  no  deviation.  As  the 
swinging  is  continued,  the  North  end  of  the  needle  deviates 
to  West  and  the  amount  of  the  deviation  increases  by  con- 
stant increments  till,  when  the  ship  heads  South,  the  deviation 
is  again  a  maximum  in  amount  but  westerly  in  sign. 

If  the  swinging  is  continued,  this  effect  is  repeated,  the 
sign  of  the  deviation  being  opposite  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding point  180°  distant  in  azimuth. 

Letting  the  maximum  deviation  be  represented  by  C  (which 
is  approximately  sin"^  K),  the  deviation  on  any  other  heading 
due  to  +  E  will  be  a  fraction  of  G,  the  amount  and  sign 
depending  on  the  azimuth  of  the  ship^s  head  per  compass. 
C  is  known  as  the  approximate  coefficient  of  semicircular  de- 
viation due  to  +  ®j  the  athwartship  semicircular  force. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  28,  the  curve  is  one  of  cosines,  and  the 
value  of  the  deviation  on  any  heading  (/)  per  compass  due 
to  the  force  +  ®  will  be 

C  cos  %\ 

and  the  deviation  on  that  compass  heading  due  to  the  result- 
ant of  the  semicircular  forces  +  95  aiid  +  ®^  ^^  yJW  -\-  E^, 
will  be 

B  sin  z'  -\-0  cos  z\ 
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67.  (3)  Effect  of  transient  magnetism  dne  to  horizontal 
induction  in  horizontal  soft  iron. — Since  the  magnetism  in- 
duced in  "horizontal  soft  iron  by  the  earth^s  horizontal  force 
varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  iron  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth^s  horizontal  force,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
now  deal  with  an  induced  force  which,  unlike  the  forces 
producing  semicircular  deviation,  is  a  variable  one. 

That  the  force  induced  may  be  a  function  of  the  azimuth  of 
the  ship^s  head,  the  horizontal  soft  iron  of  the  ship  should  be 
considered  as  lying  either  in  the  fore-and-aft,  or  the  athwart- 
ship  direction  through  the  compass.  As  a  greater  part  of 
the  horizontal  soft  iron  is  so  situated,  and  as  soft  iron  at 
intermediate  angles  may  be  represented  by  components 
parallel  to  those  directions,  the  effect  of  all  the  soft  iron  in 
the  ship,  magnetized  by  the  earth^s  horizontal  component  and 
acting  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  compass,  may  be 
replaced  by  the  effects  of  two  systems  of  horizontal  iron,  one 
placed  fore  and  aft  and  one  athwartships.  It  will  be  shown 
later  on  that  when  the  soft  iron  is  symmetrically  distributed 
on  each  side  of  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship,  and  the  ship 
is  on  an  even  keel,  that  the  forces  due  to  the  induced  mag- 
netism of  the  two  systems  may  be  replaced  by  those  of  a 
single  fore-and-aft  and  a  single  athwartship  rod;  the  force 
due  to  the  induced  magnetism  of  the  first  rod  will  act  in  the 
fore-and-aft  horizontal  line,  and  the  force  due  to  the  induced 
magnetism  of  the  second  rod  will  act  in  the  athwartship  hori- 
zontal line  through  the  compass. 

The  character  of  each  force,  whether  attracting  or  repell- 
ing the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle,  will  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  rod;  if  entirely  forward  or  abaft,  to  starboard 
or  to  port,  of  the  compass,  one  end  of  the  rod  will  act;  if 
continuously  extending  above  or  below  the  compass  needle, 
the  opposite  end  will  act.  If  a  rod  is  entirely  on  one  side  of 
the  compass,  a  similar  rod,  similarly  situated  but  distant  180**, 
will  simply  double  the  effect  of  the  first  rod. 
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Depending  on  the  location  of  the  compass  on  board,  the 
eflEect  of  the  symmetrical  horizontal  soft  iron  may  be  that  of 
one,  or  another,  of  the  arrangements  of  the  rods  as  shown  in 
Figs.  30,  31,  32,  and  33. 

Taking  the  first  rod  (1)  for  consideration  and  regarding 
the  magnetism  induced  in  the  rod  on  the  various  headings  as 
represented  in  Fig.  34,  we  see  that  with  the  ship  heading 
North  no  deviation  is  produced  but  the  directive  force  is  in- 
creased; as  the  ship  swings  to  the  eastward,  the  North  point 
of  the  needle  deviates  to  the  East  (or  to  the  right) ;  at  NB., 
the  maximum  easterly  deviation  is  caused,  since  at  that  angle 
with  the  meridian,  the  induced  magnetic  force,  though  equal 
only  to  H  cos  45°,  has  a  greater  proportionate  eflEect  in  caus- 
ing deflection  of  the  needle.     As  the  ship  continues  to  swing 
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Fia.  30.  Fig.  31.  Pig.  32.  Fig.  33. 

to  the  eastward,  the  rod  gradually  loses  its  magnetism,  and 
the  attraction  on  the  needle  diminishing  it  gradually  returns 
toward  the  meridian.  When  the  ship  heads  East,  the  rod  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force  and  has  no  effect  on  the 
needle  which  is  again  in  the  meridian.  For  the  NE.  quadrant 
the  curve  of  deviations  is  as  represented  in  Pig.  35  from  North 
to  East. 

The  ship  continuing  to  swing,  the  end  of  rod  (1)  nearest 
the  compass,  having  North  magnetism  induced  in  it,  will 
repel  the  North  end  of  the  compass  needle,  and  the  curve  of 
deviations  traced  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  NE.  quad- 
rant except  that  it  will  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertical 
line.  When  the  ship  heads  South  there  is  no  deviation,  but  the 
directive  force  is  again  increased.     From  South  to  West  we 
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will  have  the  same  curve  (the  deviations  being  the  counter- 
part in  amount  and  sign)  as  from  North  to  East^  at  West  the 
needle  fails  of  eflEect.  From  West  to  North  the  deviations 
and  the  curve  are  the  same  as  in  the  SE.  quadrant. 

Quadrantal  deviation. — ^The  deviation  here  illustrated  is 
known  as  quadrantal  deviation,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is 
easterly  and  westerly  alternately  in  the  four  quadrants  as  the 
ship's  head  moves  around  a  complete  circle  in  azimuth.  Its 
zero  points  coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  cardinal  p(»nts, 


and  the  points  of  maximum  deviation  being  at  the  quadrantal 
points,  each  characteristic  occurring  twice  in  a  semicircle, 
the  amount  of  the  deviation  (or  more  properly  the  sine  of  its 
amount)  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  twice  the  a25imutb  of 
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the  ship's  head  measured  (as  will  be  seen  later)  from  a  line 
half  way  between  the  magnetic  North  and  the  compass  North. 
The  qnadrantal  deviation  usually  found  on  board  iron  or  steel 
ships  is  of  the  type  represented  by  the  curve  of  Fig.  35,  easterly 
in  the  NE.  and  SW.  quadrants,  westerly  in  the  SE.  and  NW. 
quadrants,  or  the  type  usually  spoken  of  as  a  positive  quad- 
rantal  deviation. 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  total  magnetic 
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force  is  the  directive  force  acting  on  the  compass  needle,  the 
magnetism  induced  in  the  horizontal  iron  by  the  earth's  hori- 
zontal force  is  the  disturbing  force  acting  on  the  needle,  and 
the  ratio  between  the  two  is  constant;  therefore  the  quad- 
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rantal  deviation  may  be  expected  to  remain  unchanged  in  all 
magnetic  latitudes,  and  even  by  lapse  of  time,  so  long  as  the 
distribution  of  the  ship^a  horizontal  soft  iron  remains  un- 
changed. 

Quadrantal  force  and  coefficient  of  quadrantal  deviation.-— 
Let  ®  represent  the  quadrantal  force,  the  sign  of  the  force 
being  +  when  producing  a  positive  quadrantal  curve  as 
shown  by  Pig.  35;  and  letting  D  (which  is  approximately 
sin-^  2))  represent  the  maximum  deviation,  or  that  on  the 
quadrantal  points,  the  deviation  on  any  other  heading  due  to 
the  force  +  5D  will  be  a  fraction  of  D  and  a  function  of  twice 
the  azimuth ;  in  other  words  D  is  the  approximate  coeflBcient 
of  quadrantal  deviation  of  the  type  represented  by  the  curve 
(Fig.  35).     (See  Art.  79.) 

If  Z>i  represents  the  coefficient  of  quadrantal  deviation  due 
to  the  induced  magnetism  of  rod  (1),  then  the  quadrantal 
deviation  on  any  heading  z*  per  compass  due  to  the  effect  of 
rod  (1)  will  be 

Z>i  sin  2z\ 

Taking  the  rod  (2)  under  consideration  and  regarding  the 
magnetism  induced  in  the  rod  on  the  various  headings  as  rep- 
resented in  Pig.  34,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  ship  heads  North 
no  effect  is  produced,  the  rod  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  force;  as  the  ship  swings  to  eastward,  polarities  are 
developed  as  shown  and  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  re- 
pelled until,  when  the  ship  heads  NE.,  there  is  a  maximum 
westerly  deviation.  When  the  ship  heads  East,  the  rod  is  in  the 
meridian,  and  its  induced  magnetism  increases  the  directive 
force  on  the  needle,  but  produces  no  deviation.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  effect  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  a  rod  lying 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  compass,  as  the  ship  swings  from 
!Niorth  to  East,  is,  in  the  case  of  an  athwartship  rod,  just  the 
reverse  of  that  in  a  fore-and-aft  rod  (1).  If  the  swinging 
is  continued  till  the  ship  again  heads  North,  the  deviations 
on  the  various  headings  may  be  represented  by  a  curve  simi- 
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lar  to  Pig.  36,  which  shows  for  any  azimuth  of  the  ship's 
head  a  deviation  of  the.  same  kind,  but  of  the  opposite  sign,  to 
that  shown  by  the  curve  of  Fig.  35  as  in  the  case  of  rod  (1) . 
When  the  ship  heads  West  the  directive  force  is  increased  as 
was  the  case  when  the  ship  headed  Bast 

The  quadrantal  deviation  caused  by  rod  (2),  being  westerly 
in  the  NE.  and  SW.  quadrants  and  easterly  in  the  SE.  and 
NW.  quadrants,  is  known  as  a  negative  quadrantal  deviation. 

.  In  this  case,  the  case  of  a  negative  quadrantal  deviation,  if 
( — )  I>2  is  the  quadrantal  coefficient,  the  quadrantal  devia- 
tion on  any  heading  z'  per  compass  due  to  the  induced  mag- 
netism of  an  athwartship  rod  (2)  will  be 
—  Z>2  sin  2/. 

The  combined  quadrantal  deviation  due  to  an  arrangement 
of  iron  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  30  will  be 

^  A  +  (—  ^2^  sin  2/  =  ±:  2>  sin  %z\ 
The  devialSon  being  easterly  or  westerly  in  the  NE.  and  SW. 
quadrants  (and  hence  westerly  or  easterly  in  the  SE.  and  N"W. 
quadrants),  according  as  the  effect  of  rod  (1)  is  greater  or 
less  than  the  effect  of  rod  (2).  In  cases  where  the  rod  (2) 
equals  rod  (1),  an  arrangement  of  iron  similar  to  Fig.  30 
will  increase  the  directive  force  without  causing  deviation. 

A  rod  (3),  Fig.  31  and  Fig.  33,  continuously  extending 
above  or  below  the  compass  in  a  transverse  plane,  will  have  an 
effect  directly  the  opposite  of  rod  (2),  diminishing  the  direc- 
tive force  at  East  and  West  and  producing  a  positive  quad- 
rantal deviation  as  represented  by  Fig.  35. 
.  If  Pg  be  the  coefficient  of  quadrantal  deviation  due  to  rod 
(3),  then  the  quadrantal  deviation  on  any  heading  ^  per 
compass  will  be 

B^  sin  2^', 
and  the  combined  quadrantal  deviation  due  to  an  arrangement 
of  iron  similar  to  Fig.  31  will  be 

(Z^i  +  Ds)  sin  2;?'  =  D  sin  %%\ 
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A  rod  (4),  Fig.  32  and  Pig.  33,  continuously  extending* 
above  or  below  the  compass,  in  the  fore-and-aft  plane,  will 
exert  on  the  North  point  of  the  compass  needle  an  effect  just 
the  opposite  to  that  exerted  by  rod  (1)  in  the  same  plane  but 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  compass,  diminishing  the  directive 
force  at  North  and  South  and  producing  a  negative  quad- 
rantal  deviation  as  represented  by  Pig.  36.  If  — D^  be  the 
coefficient  of  the  quadrantal  deviation  due  to  rod  (4),  then  the 
quadrantal  deviation  on  any  heading  z'  per  compass  due  to 
induced  magnetism  of  rod  (4)  will  be 

and  the  combined  quadrantal  deviation  due  to  an  arrangement 
of  iron  similar  to  Fig.  32  will  be 

(—  D^  +  (—  D^) )  sin  2/=:  —  D  sin  2z', 
and  that  due  to  an  arrangement  similar  to  Fig.  33  will  be 

(2^3  +  (—  J9  J )  sin  2z'  =  ±D  sin  2z', 
the  sign  of  D  depending  on  which  is  the  greater,  the  mag- 
netism due  to  rod   (3)   or  that  due  to  rod   (4).     In  this 
arrangement  when  rod  (3)  equals  rod  (4),  the  directive  force 
will  be  diminished,  but  no  deviation  will  be  produced. 

Hence,  we  have  for  the  general  expression  representing 
quadrantal  deviation,  on  any  heading  z'  per  compass,  due  to 
horizontal  induction  in  horizontal  soft  iron  symmetrically  sit- 
uated, when  D  is  the  approximate  coefficient,  the  term 

D  sin  2z'. 

The  quadrantal  deviation  as  represented  by  D  is  usually 
caused  by  the  action  of  rods  (1)  and  (3),  Fig.  31,  or  excess 
of  effect  of  (3)  over  (4),  Fig.  33,  since  it  is  usually  positive 
and  the  directive  force  on  the  needle  is  diminished. 

68.  In  case  the  soft  iron  is  nnsymmetrically  situated  in 
the  horizontal  plane  through  the  compass,  an  additional  force 
due  to  horizontal  induction  in  fore-and-aft  iron  may  act  on 
the  needle,  and  it  may  be  represented  as  that  of  a  fore-and-aft 
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rod  to  starboard  or  port  of  the  compass,  rod  (5),  Pig.  37; 
and  an  additional  force  due  to  horizontal  induction  in 
athwartship  iron  may  also  act  on  the  needle,  this  force  being 
represented  as  that  of  an  athwartship  rod  forward  or  abaft 
the  compass,  rod  (6),  Fig.  37. 


Regarding  the  magnetism  induced  in  rod  (5)  as  represented 
in  Fig.  37  for  the  various  headings  per  compass,  it  is  seen 
that  with  the  ship  heading  either  North  or  South,  the  North 
point  of  the  compass  needle  will  have  a  maximum  deflection 
to  eastward,  being  most  strongly  attracted  in  the  first  case  by 
the  ioduced  South  pole,  and  equally  repelled  in  the  second 
case  by  the  induced  North  pole  of  the  rod  (5). 
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When  the  ship  heads  either  East  or  West,  the  rod  (5)  has 
DO  effect.  At  the  quadrantal  points  the  deviation  is  the  same 
fraction  of  the  maximum  and  also  easterly.  The  curve  rep- 
resenting the  deviations  is  similar  to  the  plain  curve  of 
Fig.  38. 

From  Fig.  37,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  ship  heads  North  or 
South  rod  (6)  has  no  effect.    When  the  ship  heads  East  or 
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Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


West,  the  North  point  of  the  needle  will  have  a  maximum 
deflection  to  the  westward,  being  most  strongly  repelled  in 
the  first  case  by  the  North  pole  of  (6)  and  equally  attracted 
in  the  second  case  by  the  South  pole  of  (6).  At  the  quad- 
rantal points  the  deviation  is  the  same  fraction  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  is  also  westerly.  The  curve  of  deviations  in  this 
case  is  similar  to  the  dotted  curve  of  Fig.  38. 

When  the  two  rods  (5)  and  (6),  Fig.  37,  act  together, 
rod  (5)  causes  a  maximum  easterly  deviation  when  rod  (6) 
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has  no  effect,  and  rod  (6)  causes  a  maximnm  westerly  devia- 
tion when  (5)  has  no  effect;  at  the  quadrantal  points  the 
easterly  deviation  caused  by  (5)  neutralizes  the  westerly  de- 
viation caused  by  (6) ;  the  resultant  curve  of  deviation,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  39,  shows  maxima  when  the  ship  heads 
on  the  cardinal  points  and  minima  when  the  ship  heads  on 
the  quadrantal  points. 

This  deviation,  due  to  horizontal  induction  in  soft  iron 
unsymmetrically  distributed  about  the  compass,  is  of  the 
quadrantal  type  and  is  in  general  very  small. 

Let  @  represent  the  force  producing  this  particular  kind 
of  deviation,  +  when  it  causes  an  easterly  deviation  between 
North  and  NE.  as  shown  in  Fig.  39 ;  let  E  (which  is  approxi- 
mately sin~^  6)  be  the  maximum  deviation,  or  that  on  the 
cardinal  points,  then  the  deviation  on  any  other  heading  2' 
per  compass  due  to  the  force  +  6  will  be  a  fraction  of  E  and 
will  be  found  from  the  expression 

E  cos  2/. 

E  is  known  as  the  approximate  coefficient  of  the  quadrantal 
deviation  due  to  horizontal  induction  in  horizontal  soft  iron 
unsymmetrically  distributed  about  the  compass.   (See  Art.  80. ) 

If  the  rods  (5)  and  (6)  are  in  the  port  bow  (Fig.  40.),  the 
deviation  due  to  their  effect  on  any  azimuth  will  be  the  same 
in  amount  but  of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  produced  in  the 
case  when  they  were  in  the  starboard  bow,  the  coefficient  will 
be  ( — )  E,  and  the  deviation  on  any  heading  z'  per  compass 
will  be 

—E  cos  2z\ 

If  the  rods  are  both  in  one  quarter,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  as  if  they  were  in  the  opposite  bow ;  the  effect  of  having 
one  of  the  rods  in  the  bow  and  one  ia  the  opposite  quarter  is 
the  same  as  if  both  rods  were  in  that  bow,  or  both  in  that 
quarter. 

So  the  general  expression  for  the  quadrantal  deviation  on 
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any  heading  z'  per  compass  due  to  horizontal  induction  in 
soft  iron  unsymmetrically  distributed  about  the  compass  is 

E  cos  2«'. 

69.  Constant  deviation. — ^When  the  soft  iron  is  not  sym- 
metrically distributed  on  each  side  of  the  fore-and-aft  line 
through  the  compass,  or  the  compass  is  not  in  the  midship 
line,  a  constant  term  may  be  noted  in  the  deviation. 

It  is  usually  very  small  and  is  called  constant  because  it  is 
the  same  in  amount  and  direction  on  all  headings;  it  is 
marked  East  or  (+)  when  the  easterly  deviation  is  in  excess, 
West  or  ( — )  when  the  westerly  deviation  is  in  excess.  If 
due  to  the  unsymmetrical  soft  iron  of  the  ship,  it  is  known 
as  a  real  constant  deviation  which  will  not  vary  with  change 
of  latitude,  as  the  ratio  of  the  force  induced  in  the  iron  and 
the  directive  force  on  the  compass  needle  is  a  constant.     The 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


force  producing  constant  deviation  is  represented  by  21,  the 
approximate  coefficient  or  deviation  itself  by  A.  (See  Art.  80.) 
If  rods  (5)  and  (6)  are  situated  as  in  Fig.  41,  (5)  will 
produce  the  plain  curve  of  Pig.  38  when  the  ship  is  swung, 
and  (6)  will  produce  a  curve  similar  to  the  dotted  curve  of 
Fig.  38  except  of  the  opposite  sign;  that  is  to  say  (5)  will 
cause  a  maximum  of  deviation  on  North  and  South,  a  mini- 
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mum  on  East  and  West,  all  being  easterly;  (6)  will  cause  a 
minimum  of  deviation  on  North  and  South,  and  a  maximum 
on  East  and  West,  also  easterly.  In  other  words,  as  the  effect 
of  one  rod  increases,  that  of  the  other  decreases,  their  result- 
ant effect  as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth  being  a  constant 
easterly  deviation. 

If,  however,  rods  (5)  and  (6)  are  situated  as  in  Pig.  42, 
their  resultant  effect  as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth  will  be  a 
constant  westerly  deviation.  A  real  value  of  A  is  rare  on 
board  ships  with  well-located  compasses;  more  often  there  is 
an  apparent  value  due  to  a  badly  placed  lubber^s  line,  index 
or  other  instrumental  error,  or  an  error  in  the  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  North.  Other  errors  of  a  like  nature 
may  exist,  but,  whatever  the  causes,  they  may  all  be  repre- 
sented by  the  approximate  coeflScient  of  constant  deviation  A. 

70.  If  8  represents  the  sum  total  of  the  deviations  due  to 
the  various  forces  considered  for  the  heading  z'  per  compass 
we  shall  have 

h  =  A'\-B  sin  z*  -\-C  cos  /  +  Z)  sin  2/  +  ^  cos  2/,     (16) 

Ay  B,  C,  D,  and  E  being  known  as  the  approximate  coefficients 
of  the  deviation  they  respectively  represent     (See  Art.  77.) 

Though  the  curve  of  total  deviations,  as  shown  on  Napier's 
diagram  (Art.  60),  is  irregular  and  unsymmetrical,  the  curves 
due  to  the  separate  forces  considered  are  in  themselves  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  the  irregularity  arising  from  the  super- 
position of  all  of  them,  the  combined  curve  representing  the 
resultant  effect  of  all  the  forces. 

71.  Determination  of  coefficients  by  inspection. — The  co- 
efficients A,  B,  0,  D,  and  E  may  be  found  from  the  deviations 
observed  with  the  ship^s  head  on  the  24  equidistant  15°  com- 
pass rhumbs;  also  on  any  12  or  8  of  them  if  equidistant,  as  will 
be  indicated  in  Art.  89,  the  process  there  followed  being 
known  as  the  "  analysis  of  deviations  '^ ;  but  A,  B,  G,  and  E 
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may  be  approximately  determined  by  inspection  from  the  de- 
viations on  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  D  may  be  also 
approximately  obtained  from  the  deviations  on  the  four  qnad- 
rantal  points. 

Using  formula  (16),  Art.  70,  and  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  signs  of  functions  of  the  azimuths,  we  have  equa- 
tions expressing  the  deviations  on  the  eight  principal  points 
as  follows,  letting  S^  be  the  sine  or  cosine  of  45° : 

On  North        So  =  ^  +0  +E 

NE.  83  =A+B8^  +  CS^  +  D 

East  Sg  =zA+B  —E 

SE.  8,  =A+B8^  —  C8^  —  D 

South        812  =  A  —C  +E 

SW.  815  =  A  —  BS^  —  CS^  +  D 

West  S^s  =  A—B  — E 

NW.  821  =  ^  —  BS^  +  CS^  —  D 

and  it  is  apparent  from  these  equations  that,  using  the  word 
mean  in  its  algebraic  sense, 

A  is  the  mean  of  the  deviations  on  the  four  cardinal  points, 
or  any  four  or  more  equidistant  compass  headings. 

B  is  approximately  the  deviation  at  East,  or  the  deviation 
at  West  with  the  sign  changed ;  but  more  accurately  the  mean 
of  these  two  values. 

C  is  approximately  the  deviation  at  North,  or  the  deviation 
at  South  with  the  sign  changed ;  but  more  accurately  the  mean 
of  these  two. values. 

D  is  approximately  the  mean  of  the  deviations  at  NE.  and 
SW.,  or  the  mean  of  the  deviations  at  SE.  and  NW.  with  the 
sign  changed;  but  more  accurately  the  mean  of  both  these 
means. 

E  is  the  mean  of  the  deviations  on  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  after  the  signs  of  the  deviations  on  East  and 
West  have  been  reversed. 
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Ex,  7, — Given  the  following  deviation  table,  find  by  inspec- 
tion the  nearest  approximation  to  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E, 


North  8*12'E 
NE  14  24  E 
Eagt  12  00  E 
SE         6   24  E 

To  find  A. 

At  North  8*  12'  E 
East  12  00  E 
South  1  36  E 
West   14   24  W 

Algrebraic  Sum   2**  24'  E 


South  1«36'E 
SW  7  00  W 
West  14  24  W 
NW     12    12  W 


To  find  B. 
At  East  12*  00'  E 

West  (— )  14   24  W 


To  find  G. 
At  North  8"  12'  E 

South  (— )  1   86  E 


A=    21^0^00 


36'  E 


To  find  D. 
At  NE  14**  24'  E 
SW   7   00  W 


2)26"  24'  E 
B  =  18"  12'  E 


At  SE     6"  24'  E 
NW12    12  W 


2)7°  24'  E 

1st  value  of  D  s=  8"  42'  E 
2d  value  of  D(— )  8   24  W 


2)6"  48' W 
2d  value  D  8"  24'  W 


2)  1"  86'  B 

O  =  0"  48'  B 


To  find  E. 

At  North  8"12'E 

East     (— )  12   00   E 

South  1   86   E 

West    (— )  14   24  W 


2)7"  06'  E 
D  =  3"  83'  E 


4)7"  12' E 
E  =  1"  48'  E 


72.  Heeling  error. — So  far  only  those  forces  acting  on  the 
North  point  of  the  compass  needle  to  produce  deviation  when 
the  ship  is  upright  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  other  forces  when  an  iron  ship  is  inclined  from 
the  vertical. 

There  are  certain  forces  which,  acting  only  vertically  and 
producing  no  deviation  in  the  former  case,  will  have  in  the 
latter  case  lateral  components  tending  to  draw  the  North  point 
of  the  needle  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  are  th4Vertical 
.component  of  the  ship^s  subpermanent  magnetism  and  the 
'  vertical  component  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft 
iron.  If  they  act  vertically  downward  when  the  ship  is  on  an 
even  keel,  the  North  end  of  the  needle  will  go  to  windward 
when  the  ship  heels,  otherwise  to  leeward. 
^^  In  addition,  the  horizontal  deck  beams  and  all  other  horizon- 
tal transverse  iron  become  more  or  less  magnetized  by  the 
earth's  vertical  inducing  force,  and  the  South  polarity  of  their 
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upper  or  weather  ends  will  attract  the  North  end  of  the 
needle  to  windward. 

The  resultant  effect  of  these  forces,  when  the  ship  is  in- 
clined, is  known  as  the  heeling  error,  the  direction  of  which,  de- 
pending on  circumstances,  may  be  to  windward  or  to  leeward. 

The  heeling  error  will  vary  with  change  of  latitude  because 
that  part  due  to  the  vertical  component  of  the  subpermanent 

magnetism  varies  as  •^,  and  the  parts  due  to  magnetism  in- 
duced by  the  earth's  vertical  force  vary  as  tan  $. 

This  error  is  a  maximum  on  northerly  or  southerly  courses, 
a  minimum  on  easterly  or  westerly  courses,  and,  for  inter- 
mediate headings,  varies  practically  as  the  cosine  of  the  azi- 
muth of  the  ship's  head. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  heeling  error  may  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  careful  study  of  the  next  chapter. 

73.  Mean  directive  force. — The  ship's  forces  acting  on  the 
compass  have  been  considered  primarily  as  causing  deviation, 
but  they  have  an  additional  effect,  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  earth's  directive  force  on  the  various  headings  as  the  ship 
swings  in  azimuth.  This  can  be  easily  seen  by  resolving  any 
force  so  that  one  component  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
undisturbed  needle  and  one  at  right  angles  to  it  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane. 

Whilst  the  latter  component  acts  to  produce  deviation,  the 
former  increases  or  diminishes  the  directive  force  according 
as  it  draws  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  the  northward  or 
southward. 

The  force  of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic  North  will  vary 
with  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head,  and  its  mean  value  for 
equidistant  headings  will  be  the  mean  directive  force  acting 
on  the  nieedle  which,  experience  shows,  is  less  than  unity  {H 
being  unity)  in  nearly  all  iron  or  steel  ships. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  best  location  for  a 
compass  is  that  position  where  it  will  have  the  greatest  mean 
directive  force.     (See  Art.  76.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MATHEMATICAL   THEORY    OF   THE   DEVIATIONS    OF 
THE  COMPASS. 

Section  I. 

74.  Mathematical  theory  of  the  deviations  of  the  compass. 

— By  considering  all  the  iron  of  a  ship  as  magnetically  either 
hard  or  soft,  it  has  been  shown  that  on  board  an  iron  or  steel 
ship,  a  freely  suspended  needle  is  acted  upon  by  (1)  the 
earth^s  total  force;  (2)  the  force  due  to  the  subpermanent 
magnetism  induced  in  the  ship  in  building;  (3)  those  forces 
due  to  the  transient  magnetism  induced  in  soft  iron  by  the 
earth's  force. 

At  a  given  place  the  force  (1)  is  a  constant  force,  though  it 
does  not  draw  the  North  point  of  the  needle  towards  the  same 
point  in  the  ship  on  all  azimuths  of  the  ship's  head.  The 
force  under  (2)  is  a  constant  force  and  attracts  the  North 
point  of  the  needle  towards  the  same  point  in  the  ship  for  all 
azimuths.  The  forces  under  (3)  are  constant  or  variable,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  inducing  force  is  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  force. 

In  investigating  mathematically  the  theory  of  compass  de- 
viations, it  is  necessary  first  to  find  the  components  of  the 
various  forces  acting  on  the  North  point  of  the  needle  in 
certain  definite  directions  through  the  compass,  and  the 
resultant  of  the  components  in  each  direction. 

Let  these  directions  be  the  fore-and-aft  horizontal  line, 
the  transverse  horizontal  line,  and  the  vertical  line  through 
the  point  of  suspension  of  the  needle,  the  length  of  which  is 
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regarded  as  infinitely  small  when  compared  with  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  iron,  or,  what  amounts  to  practically  the  same 
thing,  the  North  point  of  the  needle  is  considered  the  origin 
of  coordinates. 

Examining  first  the  earth^s  force,  let  0,  Fig.  43,  represent 
the  North  point  of  a  magnetic  needle  on  board  an  absolutely 
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non-magnetic  ship;  let  it  be  the  origin  of  a  system  of  rectan- 
gular coordinates  of  which  OX  the  horizontal  fore-and-aft 
hne,  OY  the  horizontal  transverse  line,  and  OZ  the  vertical 
line  through  the  point  0  are  the  axes  respectively  denominated 
Xy  Y,  and  Z;  the  directions  to  head,  to  starboard,  and  verti- 
cally downward  being  regarded  as  positive.  The  South  end 
of  the  needle  is  not  considered,  since  an  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  the  North  end  would  be  a  repulsion  or  attraction  of  the 
south  end,  and  the  eifect  on  the  South  end  simply  doubles  that 
on  the  North  end  without  changing  the  direction  of  the  needle. 
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Therefore^  we  may  confine  the  investigation  to  the  action  on 
the  North  point  of  the  needle  of  the  earth^s  total  force  which, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  may  be  represented  in  intensity 
and  direction  by  OT  in  the  figure.  The  vertical  plane  of  OT 
is  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian  OM',  the  angle  M'OT  is  the 
magnetic  dip,  OM  represents  in  intensity  and  direction  the 
earth^s  horizontal  inducing  force,  and  OC  the  intensity  of  the 
earth^s  vertical  force  through  the  origin  of  coordinates  (see 
equation  15,  Article  45). 

If  the  needle  is  a  freely  suspended  needle,  it  will  point  in 
the  direction  OT ;  if  a  compass  needle,  it  will  point  in  the 
direction  OM;  in  other  words,  OM  is  the  directive  force  acting 
on  the  compass  needle,  and  is  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  XY. 

Since  a  force  represented  by  a  vector  or  line  of  given  length 
and  direction,  such  as  OM,  can  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents at  right  angles  to  one  another,  all  being  in  the  same 
plane,  then  the  force  OM,  or  H,  can  be  resolved  into  the  forces 
OA  and  OB. 

Therefore,  letting  M'OX  be  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  the 
ship's  head,  measured  positively  around  to  the  right  from  the 
m^ignetio  meridian,  then,  if  in  Pig.  43,  ^^s  OAM,  BOA,  and 
OMT  are  right  angles,  we  shall  have  the  components  of  the 
earth's  total  force  in  the  direction  of  the  three  axes  as  follows : 

OA  =  H  cos  z,  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  drawing 
the  North  point  of  the  needle  at  0  towards  the  ship's 
head; 

OB  =  H  cos  (90°  +  z)  =  —H  sin  z,ihe  force  draw- 
ing it  to  starboard ; 

OC  =  Z,  the  force  drawing  it  vertically  downward. 

Let  the  component  OA  in  the  axis  of  X  be  called  X,  the 
component  OB  in  the  axis  of  F  be  called  F,  the  component 
00  in  the  axis  of  Z  be  called  Z 
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Now,  if  the  earth's  total  force  be  disregarded,  and  forces 
equivalent  to  X,  Y,  and  Z  be  supposed  to  act  in  their  proper 
axes  on  the  N'orth  point  of  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle 
at  0,  it  will  take  the  direction  of  OT ;  a  compass  needle  under 
the  same  forces  would  take  the  direction  OM. 

If  instead  of  being  mounted  on  board  an  absolutely  non- 
magnetic ship,  the  magnetized  needle  is  mounted  on  board  an 
iron  or  steel  ship  in  the  same  geographical  locality,  the  forces 
due  to  the  ship's  magnetism  will  act  on  the  North  point  of  the 
needle  in  addition  to  the  earth^s  force;  a  dipping  needle  will 
take  the  resultant  direction  of  all  the  forces,  and  a  compass 
needle  the  direction  OM".  The  angle  WOW  is  the  deviation 
due  to  the  ship's  magnetic  forces  for  the  particular  heading 
per  compass  z' ,  and  is  marked  East  or  +  when  OM"  is  to  the 
right  of  0M\  that  is,  when  the  North  point  of  the  compass  is 
drawn  to  the  Eastward;  otherwise,  W^st  or  ( — ). 

As  the  force  due  to  the  subpermanent  magnetism  of  the 
hard  iron  of  the  ship  alters  neither  its  intensity  nor  its  direc- 
tion as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth,  the  components  of  this 
force  in  the  three  axes  will  be  constant.  They  are  represented 
by 

P  when  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  towards 

the  ship's  head, 
Q  when  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  star- 
board, 
R  when  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  vertically 
downward. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's  horizontal  force,  we  have 

abstract  quantities  -^,  ^ »  tt* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soft  iron  on  board  ship  lies  in 
one,  or  another,  of  the  three  axes  considered,  and  since  the 
effect  of  soft  iron  Ipng  in  intermediate  directions  may  be 
represented  by  other  iron  parallel  to  the  three  axes,  the  inves- 
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tigation  of  the  effect  of  soft  iron  may  be  confined  to  the  effects 
of  iron  parallel  to  those  axes,  and  may  properly  begin  with  a 
consideration  of  the  fore  and  aft  system.  It  is  plain  that  the 
northern  portions  of  this  iron  will  always  have  induced  in 
them  North  polarity  and  the  southern  portions  South  polarity 
as  the  ship  swings  through  a  complete  circle  in  azimuth,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  force  due  to  the  induced  magnetism  will 
vary  with  the  azimuth  of  the  ship^s  head,  and  that  the  polari- 
ties will  be  reversed  when  the  ship^s  head  passes  through  an 
azimuth  of  90°  or  270°.  If  the  ship  heads  North  magnetic, 
the  force  induced  in  the  fore  and  aft  soft  iron  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum and  will  bear  a  certain  specific  ratio  to  the  earth^s  hori- 
zontal force.  If  that  ratio  be  Z,  then  the  force  induced  'will 
be  IE.  With  the  ship  on  any  magnetic  azimuth  z,  the  in- 
duced force  will  be  IR  cos  z.  As  Z  =  JB"  cos  z,  the  force  on 
the  heading  z  will  be  the  same  fraction  of  X  that  the  possible 
maximum  is  of  H,  and  as  in  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  express 
a  force  with  a  suggestion  of  the  axis  in  which  the  iron  may  be, 
it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  force  induced  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  iron  as  IX,  or  as  a  fraction  of  the  fore-and-aft  com- 
ponent of  the  inducLDg  force;  furthermore,  the  variations  in 
the  force  induced  and  the  reversal  of  polarities  referred  to 
will  occur  in  the  same  order  and  at  the  proper  time  oven 
though  X  is  taken  as  the  inducing  force  in  the  axis  of  X. 

Therefore,  it  is  mathematically  correct  to  assume  that  the 
soft  iron,  lying  in  the  direction  of  any  one  of  the  axes,  has 
magnetic  force  induced  id  it  by  the  earth's  resolved  com- 
ponent in  the  same  axis  and  by  that  component  only. 

The  fore-and-aft  component  X  will  induce  magnetism  in 
the  fore-and-aft  iron  which  may  practically  be  considered  as  a 
fore-and-aft  system  of  parallel  magnets  attracting  the  Nortlt 
point  of  the  needle  with  a  force  IX  towards  a  point  or  pole  in 
the  system,  I  being  a  constant  dependent  only  on  the  soft  iron 
in  the  ship. 
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This  force  will  act  in  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  plane  through 
the  compass  only  when  the  iron  is  symmetrically  situated  with 
reference  to  that  plane,  and  in  the  fore-and-aft  horizontal 
line  only  when  the  iron  is  symmetrically  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  compass.  Such  is  not 
the  usual  case,  and  this  force,  instead  of  acting  towards  the 
ship's  head,  acts  in  some  other  direction. 
The  components  of  IX  will  be 

aX  to  the  ship's  head, 

dX  to  starboard, 

gX  vertically  downward. 

y,y,  and  ^  are  the  direction  cosines  of  IX j  a,  d,  and  g  are 

not  forces  but  are  constant  ratios,  and  do  not  change  with 
azimuth  or  geographical  position.  These  values  depend  only 
on  the  amount,  arrangement,  and  capacity  for  induction  of 
the  soft  iron  of  tiie  ship. 

Thus  a  is  the  ratio  between  the  component  X  and  the  com- 
ponent in  the  same  axis  of  the  force  induced  in  fore-and-aft 
soft  iron ;  rf  is  the  ratio  between  the  component  X  and  the 
component  to  starboard  of  the  force  induced  in  fore-and-aft 
soft  iron  and  is  zero  when  that  iron  is  symmetrically  situated 
with  reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  section  through  the 
compass;  g  is  the  ratio  between  the  component  X  and  the 
component  downward  of  the  force  induced  in  fore-and-aft  soft 
iron. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  transverse  iron  is  induced  in  it  by  F  and  only  by  Y,  and 
that  the  force  so  induced  is  a  specific  fraction  of  F  with  com- 
ponents 

6F  to  the  ship's  head, 

eY  to  starboard, 

hY  vertically  downward. 
Also,  that  the  earth's  vertical  force  Z,  and  that  only,  will 
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induce  a  force  in  the  vertical  soft  iron  which  will  be  a  specific 
fraction  of  Z^  and  the  components  of  this  force  in  the  three 
axes  will  be 

cZ  to  ship^s  head, 

/Z  to  starboard, 

IcZ  vertically  downward. 

h,  e,  h,  c,  f,  and  Ic,  like  a,  d,  and  g,  are  abstract  quantities 
or  constant  ratios  that  do  not  vary  with  change  of  azimuth  or 
•geographical  position,  and  are  similarly  defined;  i,  f,  and  h 
become  zero  when  the  transverse  and  vertical  soft  iron  is  sym- 
metrically situated  with  reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  vertical 
plane  through  the  compass.  If  the  transverse  iron  is  so  situ- 
ated, and  extends  across  the  ship,  there  will  be  induced  a  pole 
of  North  polarity  on  one  side  of  the  compass  and  a  pole  of 
South  polarity  on  the  opposite  side  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  compass  and  the  vertical  fore-and-aft  section  through  it. 
One  pole  will  repel  and  the  other  will  attract  the  North  point 
of  the  needle  with  an  equal  force,  the  components  of  which,  in 
the  fore-and-aft  line  will  be  equal  and  of  opposite  sign;  in 
other  words,  6  will  be  zero. 

If  the  transverse  iron  does  not  extend  across  the  ship,  but  is 
broken,  the  nearer  pole  on  one  side  will  be  of  one  polarity  and 
the  nearer  pole  on  the  other  side  will  be  of  the  opposite  polar- 
ity, and  if  the  iron  is  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  fore- 
and-aft  section  through  the  compass,  6  will  reduce  to  zero  for 
the  reasons  above  given. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances the  components  in  the  vertical  direction  will  have 
equal  values  with  contrary  signs;  in  other  words,  h  will  re- 
duce to  zero. 

It  is  evident  that  /  will  be  zero  when  the  vertical  iron  is 
symmetrically  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  fore-and- 
aft  plane  through  the  compass,  since  the  pole  of  the  system, 
will  lie  in  that  plane. 
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Fundamental  Eqnations. — It  follows  then  that  a  compass 
needle  on  board  an  iron  or  steel  ship  is  acted  on  by  the  follow- 
ing forces  whose  components  are  given  for  the  axes  of  X,  Y, 
and  Zy  in  order : 

(1)  The  earth^s  magnetic  force  whose  components  in  the 
three  axes  are 

Z,  r,  and  Z. 

(2)  The  resultant  pole  of  the  ship^s  subpermanent  mag- 
netism whose  components  are 

P,  Q,  and  B. 

(3)  The  magnetic  force  due  to  transient  induced  magnetism 
m  fore-and-aft  soft  iron  whose  components  are 

aX,  AX,  and  gX, 

(4)  The  magnetic  force  due  to  transient  induced  magnetism 
in  transverse  soft  iron,  whose  components  are 

lY,  eY,  and  hY. 

(5)  The  magnetic  force  due  to  transient  induced  mag- 
netism in  vertical  soft  iron  whose  components  are 

cZ,  fZ,  and  JcZ, 
Therefore,  if  Z',  Y\  and  Z'  represent  respectively  the  com- 
bined forces  due  to  the  magnetism  of  earth  and  ship  in  the 
axes  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  acting  on  the  North  point  of  the  needle, 
then 

X'  =  X  +  aX  +  lY  +  cZ  +  P.  (17) 

T  =  Y  +  dX  +  eY  +  fZ  +  Q.  (18) 

Z'  =  Z  +  gX  +  hY+hZ  +  R,  (19) 

These  equations,  first  used  by  M.  Poisson  and  now  known 
by  his  name,  form  the  groundwork  of  all  equations  used  in  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  deviations  of  the  compass. 

From  the  above  equations  it  is  plain  that  for  the  subper- 
manent magnetism  of  the  ship  one  or  more  permanent  mag- 
nets, P,  Q,  and  R,  may  be  substituted,  and  for  the  soft  iron 
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of  the  ship,  whatever  may  be  its  amount  or  direction,  nine 
soft  iron  rods,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  Ic,  illustrated  in  Plate  III, 
may  be  substituted ;  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  rode  a,  6, 
and  c  will  produce  a  force  in  the  axis  of  X,  +  if  to  head, 
( — )  if  toward  the  stem;  the  magnetism  induced  in  d,  e,  and  f 
will  produce  a  force  in  the  axis  of  F,  -|-  if  to  starboard,  ( — ) 
if  to  port;  and  the  magnetism  induced  in  g,  h,  and  h  will 
produce  a  force  in  the  axis  of  Z,  +  if  vertically  downward, 
( — )  if  upward. 

Parameters. — The  quantities  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  Jc,  P,  Q, 
and  B  are  called  parameters  and  are  constant;  the  first  nine 
depending  on  the  amount,  arrangement,  and  capacity  for  in- 
duction of  the  soft  iron  of  the  ship,  and  the  last  three  on  the 
amount  and  arrangement  of  the  hard  iron. 

The  parameters  a,  b,  o,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  h  are  ratios  though 
physically  represented  by  rods.  They  are  not  forces  but 
become  forces  only  when  multiplied  by  the  inducing  forces 
acting  on  the  rods  they  represent.  Thus  the  force  induced  in 
the  rod  a  by  the  inducing  force  X  is  aX.  A  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  case  in  which  the  coefficient  of  a  rod  is 
+,  and  that  in  which  it  is  ( — ). 

These  parameters  are  ratios  between  two  forces  and  their 
signs  depend  upon  the  signs  of  the  two  forces.  The  components 
of  the  earth^s  force  in  the  axes  are  taken  as  the  inducing  forces 
in  those  axes,  and  since  the  cosines  of  angles  between  90®  and 
270**  are  negative,  the  inducing  force  in  any  axis  is  negative 
if  the  azimuth  of  that  axis  is  between  90°  and  270°.  Thus, 
if  the  ship  heads  N"E.,  the  inducing  force  from  starboard  is 
H  cos  (90°  +z)=z  —  .707H,  or  a  force  equal  to  .707H  acts 
from  the  port  beam.  Now  the  force  induced  in  a  rod  is  posi- 
tive if  it  draws  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  head,  to  star- 
board, or  vertically  downward. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  points  dis- 
cussed.    In  Fig.  44,  the  ship  heading  North,  the  inducing 


PLATE  III. 


Diagram  showing  thb  positions  of  the  nine  soft  iron 

RODS    WHICH   represent   THB   WHOLE   OF    THB    SOFT     IRON 
OF    A    SHIP   AS   REGARDS   ITS   ACTION   ON   THE    COMPASS. 
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force  X  from  head  is  positive;  the  near  end  of  the  ro4  a  has 
South  polarity  and  draws  the  North  end  of  the  needle  to  head 
and  the  force  induced  aX  is  positive,  therefore  the  ratio 

=  j^ y  =  +  a.      In  Pig.  45,  the  rod  is  acted  upon  by  a 

negative  force  from  ahead  (ff  cos  180°  =  Z^  or  ff  =( — )X), 
or  the  inducing  force  acts  from  the  stem;  the  near  end  of  the 
rod  has  North  polarity  and  repels  the  North  end  of  the  needle 
to  the  stem  and  the  force  induced  aX  is  negative,  therefore 
—  aX 


the  ratio  = 


-fa.    The  coeflScient  of  this  rod  \z  thus 


seen  to  be  +  fl- 


Pio.  44. 


In  the  case  of  an  a  rod  extending  continuously  through  the 
compass,  the  signs  of  the  induced  forces  would  be  the  reverse 
of  the  above,  whilst  the  signs  of  the  inducing  forces  would  be 
unaltered,  and  the  ratio  in  both  cases  would  be  —  a. 

In  Fig.  46,  the  ship  heads  NE.,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  rod  e 

is  SE.    The  inducing  force,  (ff  cos  (90°  +  2;)   =  F),  is 

—  Y,  and  the  starboard  end  has  South  magnetism  induced  in 

it.    The  force  induced  draws  the  needle  to  starboard  and  is 

A-eT 
■^  eY,  therefore  the  ratio  =  _  y  =  —  e.    In  Pig.  47,  the 

ship  heads  NW.     The  inducing  force  is  -f-  ^'    The  starboard 
end  of  the  rod  has  induced  in  it  North  polarity  which  repels 
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the  North  point  of  the  needle,  the  induced  force  is  —  eY,  the 

^Y 

ratio  =   ■    y  =  —  e.    The  coeflScient  of  an  athwartship  rod 

extending  on  both  sides  of  the  compass  is  thus  seen  to  be 
—  e.  In  the  case  of  an  e  rod  entirely  on  one  side  of  the 
compass  the  induced  forces  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  whilst  the  inducing  forces  would  remain  unchanged  in 
sign  and  the  ratio  would  be  +  e. 

The  signs  of  the  coeflBcients  of  any  of  the  remaining  rods 
may,  in  a  similar  way,  be  proven  to  be  as  indicated  in  Plate  III, 
remembering  that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  action  on  the 
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Fig.  46.  Fig.  47. 

North  point  of  the  needle  of  only  the  nearer  end  of  a  rod 
which  is  represented  as  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  compass, 
but  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  rod  continuously  extends 
from  one  side  of  the  compass  to  the  other,  as  in  the  cases  of 
—  a,  — e,  and  — k,  either  or  both  ends  may  be  considered 
as  acting. 

Five  of  the  rods,  a,  c,  e,  g,  and  h,  are  sjrmmetrically  placed 
with  reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  midship  section;  h,  d,  f, 
and  h  are  not  so  placed. 

If  the  soft  iron  of  a  ship  may  be  supposed  symmetrically 
distributed  with  reference  to  that  plane,  b,  d,  f,  and  h  may 
each  be  considered  equal  to  zero. 
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Section  II. 

78.  Transformation  of  the  fundamental  equations. — To 

adapt  Poisson^s  equations  to  the  various  uses  to  which,  a  navi- 
gator may  apply  them^  they  must  first  he  expressed  in  terms 
of  quantities  usually  given  or  desired,  that  is,  in  terms  of 

fl",  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth ; 

H\  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth  and  ship ; 

0,  the  magnetic  dip ; 

z,  the  magnetic  course,  or  the  azimuth  of  the  ship^s  head 
measured  eastward  from  the  correct  magnetic  N^orth ; 

sf^  the  compass  course,  or  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head 
measured  eastward  from  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pass North ; 

B  =^  z  ^  z\  the  deviation  of  the  compass  due  to  the 
compass  heading  z'  or  the  magnetic  heading  z. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  43,  if  m  is  the  resultant  pole  of  the 
ship's  magnetic  force,  attracting  the  North  end  of  the  needle, 
Od  will  be  the  force  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  the 
compass,  and  the  components  of  Om  in  the  three  axes  X,  T, 
and  Z  respectively  will  be  Oa,  Ob,  and  Of.  The  earth's  direc- 
tive force  being  OM,  the  ship's  disturbing  force  Od,  both,  in 
the  horizontal  plane,  the  needle  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
resultant  of  these.  Or  =  H',  and  the  components  of  Or  in  the 
axes  of  X  and  Y  respectively  will  be  Z'  =  On  and  F'  =  nr. 
(For  z'  in  Fig.  43,  nr  is  to  port,  and  hence  is  negative.) 

Bearing  in  mind  the  definitions  previously  given,  we  have : 

X  =H  cos  Zy 

Z'  =  H'  cos  z\ 

r  =H  COS  (90**+;?)  =  —  H  sin  «, 

r  =  H'  cos  (90°  -{.z':)  =  —  H'  sin  z^, 

Z=zHtsjxO. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations    (17),    (18),   and 
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(19),  dividing  (17)  and  (18)  by  H  and  (19)  by  Z,  we  have: 
^  COS  «'  =  (1  +  a)  COS  2  —  &  sin  2;  +  c  tan  ^  +  -jj*  (^0) 
—  ^Bin  z'  =  dcmz—  (1  +  6)  sin  ;?  +/tan^+  £..(21) 

f  =  5^^^^^  -t^.^^^^  +  !  +  *  +  §.  (22) 

Since  H'  is  the  force  of  the  earth  and  ship  in  the  direction 
of  the  disturbed  needle,  and  since  a  force  can  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  in  axes  at  right  angles,  all  in  the  same  plane, 
by  multiplying  it  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  its  direction  makes 
with  each  axis,  and  since  the  denominator  in  each  equation 
denotes  the  xmit  of  measure,  equation  (20)  gives  the  force  of 
earth  and  ship  to  head,  equation  (21)  the  force  of  earth  and 
ship  to  starboard,  each  in  terms  of  the  earth's  horizontal  force 
as  unit;  equation  (22)  the  force  of  earth  and  ship  downward, 
in  terms  of  the  earth's  vertical  force  as  unit.  As  the  azimuth 
of  the  ship's  head  may  be  anything  from  0®  to  360**,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  these  forces  in  two  fixed  directions, — ^in  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian. 

76.  Force  of  earth  and  ship  to  mimetic  Horth. — ^To  find 
the  components,  in  the  direction  of  magnetic  North,  of  the 
forces  of  earth  and  ship  acting  to  head  and  to  starboard,  mul- 
tiply (20)  by  cos  z;  and  (21)  by  cos  (90**  +  z)y  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  ( —  sin  z) ;  and  take  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  results.  This  will  give  the  force  of  earth 
and  ship  to  magnetic  North. 

Performing  the  operations  indicated,  we  have : 

H' 

y  cos  2;'  cos  «  =  (1  +  a)  cos^  z  —  6  sin  2;  cos  i? 

P 

+  c  tan  6  cos  z  -\-  ^cos  z. 

Also, 

:5L  sin  /  sin  0  =  —  d  cos  z  sin  z 
H 

+  (1  +  e)  sin*  2;  —  f  tan  ^  sin  2  —  -^  sin  z. 
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And  by  algebraic  addition, 

^  (cos  2;'  cos  «  +  sin  z'  sin  z)  =  —  (rf  +  &)  sin  z  cos  z 
+  (1  +  a)  cos2  z+  {1  +  e)  sin^  z 

-f  ic  tan  ^  -h  wjcos  z  —[/tan  ^  -f  ^ j  sin  z. 

Prom  plane  trigonometry, 

cos  z'  cos  2;  +  sin  ^  sin  2;  =  cos  {z  ^  z')  =  cos  8, 

cos'  ^  =  LiL^lif ,  sin'  .  =  1-r^'. 

and  sin  «  cos  2;  =  ?^^^. 
Therefore,  by  substitution, 
|:cos.=  -(rf  +  ^)5^^  +  (l  +  a)(lJL|^^ 

+  (l  +  ,)(lzi^^)+(,tan^+   J)cos. 

—  ^/tan^  +  -S.jgin«. 

Collecting  the  terms  involving  the  same  function  of  the 
azimuth  2,  we  have  the  force  of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic 
North  in  terms  of  the  earth's  horizontal  force  as  xmit,  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

^COS  5  =  1+  — J-5  +  {ctB.ne  +  ^^C082 

-  (/"tan  e  +  ^Anz^  ^-~  cos  %z  (23) 

-^*sin2i.. 

Force  of  eartli  and  ship  to  magnetic  East,  and  hence  of  ship 
alone,  as  the  force  of  earth  to  East  is  always  zero. — In  a  simi- 
lar way,  we  may  find  the  components  in  the  direction  of  mag- 
netic East  of  the  forces  of  earth  and  ship  acting  to  head  and  to 
starboard,  multiplying  (20)  by  cos  (90°  —  z)  =  sin  z,  and 
(21)  by  cos  z,  and  adding  the  results  algebraically. 
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Performing  these  operations,  making  trigonometric  substi- 
tutions and  collecting  the  terms  as  before,  we  have  the  force 
of  the  ship  alone  to  magnetic  East  in  terms  of  the  earth^s  hori- 
zontcd  force  as  unit,  expressed  by  the  equation, 

^sin  ^  =  ^-^  +  (c tan  e  +  ^  j  sin  z  +  (/tan  <?  +  ^)  cos  z 

+  ?L^sin2«+^±-*cos2«.  (24) 

if  observations  be  made  on  four  or  more  equidistant  azi- 
muths, the  mean  of  results  from  (23)  will  be  the  mean  value 
of  the  force  of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic  North;  and  the 
mean  of  results  from  (24)  will  be  the  mean  value  of  the 
force  of  the  ship  to  magnetic  East. 

The  mean  values  from  each  equation  will  be  represented  by 
the  constant  terms,  since  the  sum  of  two,  four,  or  more  equi- 
distant values  of  sine  or  cosine  is  zero,  and  terms  having  sine 
or  cosine  as  a  factor  will  disappear. 

Therefore,  the  mean  value  of  the  force  of  earth  and  ship  to 

magnetic  North  in  terms  of  R  as  unit  is  1  H s— ;  this 

quantity,  called  A,  is  generally  less  than  unity  in  iron  ships,  a 
fact  which  indicates  a  mean  directive  force  on  the  needle  le^s 
than  the  earth^s  directive  force  in  such  ships. 

The  mean  value  of  the  force  of  ship  to  magnetic  East  in 

terms  of  ff  as  unit  is      T   «    This  quantity  is  +  when  the 

easterly  deviations  are  in  excess  of  the  westerly  deviations, 
( — )  when  the  westerly  deviations  are  in  excess.  This  term 
reduces  to  zero  when  the  soft  iron  of  the  ship  is  symmetrically 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  section 
through  the  compagfi.  ^ 

''?Letting.i.^+^-:-^  be  represented  by  A,  and  dividing  (23) 
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and  (24:)  by  X,  we  have, 

and 

^^sin.  =  ^^*  +  ^(.tan.4.J)Bin. 

+  i(/tan(?  +  ^)oo8«  +  i^*8in2«  (26) 

.Id-hb        ^ 
X  — 2~"  ^^®     ^' 

Xff,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  H'  cos  8,  or  of  the  force  of 
earth  and  ship  to  magnetic  North,  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  "  the  mean  force  to  North." 

To  simplify  these  expressions,  let  their  constant  terms  and 
the  quantities  connected  with  the  various  functions  of  the 
magnetic  course  be  represented  by  the  old  English  capital  let- 
ters as  follows : 

Then  by  substituting  these  in  (25)  and  (26),  we  have: 

j^  cos8  =  l  +  S3cos«  —  Ssin2  +  S)co8  22  r^r^^. 

—  6  sin  22. 

:^sin«  =  ?C  +  98in2  +  6cos  z  +  3)  sin  22  ,^^^ 

aH  C2o) 

-f  e  cos  22. 

Equation  (2T)  gives  the  combined  force  of  earth  and  ship 
to  magnetic  North  and  equation  (28)  the  force  of  ibe  ship  to 
magnetic  East>  both  in  terms  of  the  ^'  mean  force  to  North  " 
as  unit  of  measure.  The  mean  value  of  (28)  is  9,  &e  mag- 
nitude and  sign  of  which  will  indicate  the  excess  of  easterly 
over  westerlv  deviations,  or  the  reverse. 
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77.  Formnls  for  compnting  the  deviations. — Dividing  (28) 

^J  {^'^)y  we  obtain 

^      .       a  +  a?  sin  ;?  +  K  cos  a;  +  S)  sin  22;  +  ®  cos  25; 

tan  o  = ! - . r2Q) 

1  +  »  cos  ;?  —  e  sin  2;  +  5D  cos  22  —  e  sin  2z    ^  ^ 

which  will  give  the  deviation  (8),  by  means  of  its  tangent,  on 
any  magnetic  course  z  when  the  five  coeflBcients  S!l,  93,  (£,  ®, 
and  @  are  known. 

Substituting  — ^  for  tan  8  in  (29)  and  clearing  of  frac- 
tions, we  have : 

sin  8  +  95  cos  2;  sin  8  —  ®  sin  «  sin  8  +  ®  cos  2z  sin  8 
—  @  sin  2z  sin  8  =  91  cos  8  +  93  sin  2;  cos  8  +  ®  cos  z  cos  8 
+  3)  sin  22;  cos  8  +  ®  cos  22;  cos  8. 
Transposing  and  collecting  terms, 
sin  8  =  31  cos  8  +  93  (sin  2;  cos  8  —  cos  2;  sin  8) 

+  E  (cos  2;  cos  8  +  sin  z  sin  8)  +  ®  (sin  22;  cos  8 
—  cos  22;  sin  8)  +  ®  (cos  22!  cos  8  +  sin  22;  sin  8), 
bnt  from  plane  trigonometry, 
since  2;'  =  2;  —  8  and  22;'  =  2  (2;  —  8), 

0T2U  +  ^]  =  (2z  —  8)  =  (22;'  +  8),  we  shall  have 

sin  8  =  3t  cos  8  +  93  sin  2'  +  ©  cos  2'  +  5D  sin  (22;'  +  8) 

+  gcos  (22' +  8).  ^^^^ 

Equation  (30)  gives  the  deviations  by  means  of  its  sine 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  in  terms  of  the  compass  course  z\ 

When  the  deviations  are  of  moderate  amount,  say  not  more 
than  20®,  equation  (30)  may  be  written  with  suflBcient  ac- 
curacy, 

8  =  4  +  B  sin  2;'  +  (7  cos  /  +  D  sin  2/  +  E  cos  22;'  (31) 
in  which  the  approximate  coefficients.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  may 
be  given  in  degrees  and  minutes  and  the  deviation  (8)  deter- 
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mined  for  the  various  compajss  courses  in  degrees  and  min- 
utes, without  introducing  a  greater  error  than  25'  in  the  com- 
puted deviation,  even  when  near  the  agreed  upon  maximum 
limit  of  20**. 

In  formula  (30),  the  coefficients  %  95,  (£,  S),  and  6,  called 
the  exact  coefficients  of  the  various  deviations  produced,  arc 
in  reality  the  forces  producing  those  deviations  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  "mean  force  to  North,*^  (^ff)>  as  unit;  they 
are  very  nearly  the  natural  sines  of  the  angles  represented  by 
the  approximate  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of  equation 
(31),  if  8  is  of  moderate  amount! 

When  the  soft  iron  is  symmetrically  arranged  on  each  side 

of  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  plane  through  the  compass,  h  =^0, 

rf  =  0,  /  =  0,  A  =  0,  and  therefore  both  2t  and  @  reduce  to 

zero,  and  equations  (29)  and  (31)  become  respectively, 

.      ^  SB  sin  ;?  +  K  cos  2;  +  2)  sin  2;?  ,„^^ 

tan  8  = - (32) 

1  +  ^  C08Z  —  ©  sin  «  +  35  cos  2«       .        ^ 

and  8  =  J?  sin  z'  +  G  cos  z'  +  D  sin  2z'.  (33) 

Equation  (30)  will  become,  by  developing  the  terms  in  the 

second  member, 

sin  8  =  3t  cos  8  +  95  sin  2;'  +  (£  cos  /  +  3)  sin  2/  cos  8. 

+  ®  cos  2z'  sin  8  +  ®  cos  2z'  cos  8  —  g  sin  2z'  sin  8. 

In  this  expression,  8  being  small,  we  can  let  cos  8  equal  unily 

without  material  error,  and  the  above  becomes, 

sin  8  =  9r  +  »  sin  2'  +  ©  cos  /  +  3)  sin  2/  + 

©cos  2/  +  35  cos  2/  sin  8  —  ®  sin  2/  sin  8. 

@  is  very  small  and  sin  8  is  very  small,  therefore  the  last 
term  ©  sin  2/  sin  8  is  very  sinall  and  may  be  neglected,  hence, 
by  transposing  3)  cos  2/  sin  8  and  dividing  through  by  the 
expression  (1  —  3)  cos  2/),  we  have: 


(34) 


+  5D  sin  2/ +  ©008  22'!, 

*The   correct  angular   measure   corresponding:   to   any   arc   value  is  obtained   by 
multiplying  said  arc  by  the  radian  57°.3;  thus  D  =  J)  x  67*.8. 
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which  is  very  nearly  exact  and  gives  the  deviations  in  terms 
of  the  exact  coefficients  and  the  compass  courses. 

When  the  soft  iron  is  symmetrically  distributed  2[  and  ® 
will  disappear  in  (34). 

78.  Subdivisions  of  the  deviation. — ^In  (31  )9  the  several 
parts  of  the  deviation  are: 

A,  the  constant  deviation  due  to  transient  magnetism  in- 
duced in  soft  iron  represented  tgr  parameters  i  and  h, 
or  to  constant  errors  of  observation,  etc. ; 

B  sin  /  +  C  cos  /,  the  semicircular  deviation  due  to  sub- 
permanent  magnetism  and  the  transient  magnetism  in- 
duced in  vertical  soft  iron; 

I)  sin  %z'  -|-  JB  cos  2;?',  the  quadrantal  deviation.  The  first 
or  larger  part,  D  sin  2/,  is  due  to  transient  magnetism 
in  horizontal  soft  iron  symmetrically  situated  with 
reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  plane  through  the 
compass.  The  second,  or  smaller  part,  B  cos  %z'y  is 
due  to  transient  magnetism  induced  in  horizontal  un- 
symmetrically  situated  soft  iron. 

79.  Eelation  between  X  and  S). — Both  these  coefficients  de- 
pend for  their  value  on  the  parameters  a  and  6.     The  coeffi- 

cient  35,  which  equals jj— ,  represents  the  force  in  terms 

A  A 

of  XH  which  produces  the  larger  part  of  the  quadrantal  devia- 
tion, the  force  itself  being  Xff®.  This  part  is  generally  posi- 
tive, being  due  to  +  a  and  —  e,  or  the  excess  of  —  e  over  —  a. 
The  horizontal  force  at  the  compass  is  that  of  the  earth,  the 
ship's  subpermanent  magnetism,  and  that  induced  in  soft  iron 
combined  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  compass  needle, 
this  resultant  force  being  represented  by  Tl\  The  component 
to  magnetic  North  is  W  cos  8  and  the  mean  value  of  this  com- 
ponent for  an  entire  revolution  of  the  ship's  head  is  AS",  which 
is  generally  less  than  unity,  H  itself  being  considered  as  unity. 
In  the  complete  revolution  of  the  ship's  head,  the  increase  of 
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directive  force  due  to  the  subpermanent  magnetism  in  one 
semicircle  exactly  equals  the  decrease  due  to  the  same  cause  in 
the  other  semicircle,  so  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  \H 
is  not  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  but  arises  from  hori- 
zontal induction  in  soft  iron  represented  as  constituent  parts 
of  A,  therefore  A  is  generally  less  than  unity  and  as  it  equals 

1  -f  ^  7"  ^ ,  the  diminution  is  due  to  — a  and  — e,  or  the 

excess  of  —  e  over  +  a. 

Since  2)  is  usually  positive,  and  A  is  usually  less  than  unity, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  usual  distribution  of  horizontal 
soft  iron  symmetrically  situated  may  be  represented  by  the 
arrangement  of  Pig.  48,  or  Fig.  49  in  which  the  +  S  would 
be  due  to  the  excess  of  effect  of  —  e  over  —  a. 


+a 

^ 

-a 

i 

ta 

Fig.  50. 

/ 

-a 

Fig.  48. 

Fig 

.  49. 

(:^^r^ 

Fig.  51. 

An  arrangement  of  soft  iron  as  shown  by  Fig.  50,  in  which 
+  a  =  +  e,  would  give  A  a  value  greater  than  unity,  or  in- 
crease the  "mean  force  to  North ^';  that  as  shown  by  Fig.  51, 
in  which  —  a  =  —  e,  would  give  A  a  value  less  than  unity,  or 
diminish  the  "  mean  force  to  North  ^^;  but  neither  would  cause 
any  deviation. 

When  ®  is  caused  by  an  arrangement  of  iron  represented  by 
parameters  of  one  sign,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  compensators 
producing  the  effect  of  parameters  of  the  opposite  sign. 

We  may  find  a  and  e  from  A  and  3)  thus : 
1      a—e 


S)  = 


A=l  + 


X  2 


"T 


.  2A  ®  =  a  •—  e 


.2A  — 2=a  +  c 


^and^  =  ^(^  +  ®)""^-  (35) 
^a^^^=>l(l— ®)-l.  (36) 
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80.  Relation  between  9(  and  @* — These  are  the  forces,  in 
terms  of  kH,  which  cause  respectively  the  constant  deviation 
and  the  smaller  part  of  the  quadrantal  deviation,  and  since 

jj  ^  1  fLrL*and  &=\ 5^±-*,  they  are  closely  related;  the 

forces  causing  these  deviations  arise. from  transient  magnetism 
induced  in  horizontal  soft  iron  unsymmetrically  situated  with 
reference  to  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  plane  through  the  com- 
pass. 

They  both  reduce  to  zero  when  the  soft  iron  is  symmetrically 
distributed  about  the  compass. 

21  is  marked  -j-  when  the  easterly  deviation  is  in  excess, 
otherwise  ( — ). 

The  effect  of  (S  is  very  small  and  is  marked  +  when  it  causes 
easterly  deviations  between  North  and  NE. 

81.  The  ooeffioient  93. — ^The  fore-and-aft  component  of  the 
magnetic  force  which  causes  semicircular  deviation  is  XffSJ, 
and  95  represents  that  component  if  expressed  in  terms  of  kH 
as  unit,  in  other  words  99  is  the  ship's  polar  force  to  head  in 
terms  of  the  **  mean  force  to  North  '*  as  unit.  It  is  marked  + 
if  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  head,  otherwise 

(-). 
Since  93  =  i-  ^c  tan  ^  +  -^]  =  -^  (cZ  +  P),  it  is  seen 

that  the  diip's  polar  force  to  head,  expressed  in  terms  of 
"mean  force  to  North'*  as  unit,  is  composed  of  (1)  the  fore- 
and-aft  component  of  the  ship's  subpermanent  magnetism  P, 
+  if  acting  to  head,  (-:-)  if  to  the  stem;  (2)  the  fore-and-aft 
component  of  the  force  due  to  transient  magnetism  induced 
in  vertical  soft  iron,  or  cZ,  +  if  acting  to  head,  ( — )  if  to 
the  stem. 

That  part  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  varies  inversely 
as  Ey  and  that  part  due  to  vertical  induction  in  vertical  soft 
iron  varies  directly  as  the  tangent  of  the  magnetic  dip. 
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The  force  93  inay  be  counteracted  by  a  fore-and-aft  magnet 
with  its  center  in  a  transverse  vertical  plane  passing  throngh 
the  compass,  so  placed  that  the  North  end  is  forward  if 
33  is  -f,  aft  if  ©is  (— ). 

Regarding  S!l  and  @  as  zero,  equation  (32)  shows  93  to  be 
the  only  force  causing  deviation  when  the  ship  heads  magnetic 
East  or  West,  at  which  time  it  exerts  almost  its  maximum 
effect;  therefore  to  neutralize  93,  head  the  ship  magnetic 
East  or  West,  and  move  a  fore-and-aft  system 'of  magnets, 
placed  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  towards  or  from  the 
compass  till  the  compass  heading  is  East,  or  West,  as  the  case 
may  be.       ^t 

82.  The  coefficient  ®. — The  athwartship  component  of  the 
magnetic  force  which  causes  semicircular  deviation  is  Xfl"©, 
and  ©  represents  that  component  if  expressed  in  terms  of  XH 
as  unit,  in  other  words  ©  is  the  ship^s  polar  force  to  starboard 
in  terms  of  the  "  mean  force  to  North ''  as  unit.  It  is  marked 
+  if  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  starboard,  ( — ) 
if  to  port. 

Since  K  =  -i ^/tan  <9  +  -^]  =  -^ (fZ  +  Q),\i  is  seen 

that  the  ship's  polar  force  to  starboard,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  "mean  force  to  North''  as  unit,  is  composed  of  (1)  the 
athwartship  component  of  the  ship's  subpermanent  mag- 
netism Q,  +  if  acting  to  starboard,  ( — )  if  acting  to  port; 
(2)  the  athwartship  component  of  the  force  due  to  transient 
magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft  iron,  or  fZ^  +  if  acting 
to  starboard,  ( — )  if  to  port. 

That  part  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  varies  inversely 
as  By  and  that  part  due  to  vertical  induction  in  vertical  soft 
iron  varies  directly  as  the  tangent  of  the  magnetic  dip. 

The  force  ©  may  be  counteracted  by  an  athwartship  magnet 
with  its  center  in  a  fore-and-aft  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  compass,  so  placed  that  the  North  end  is  to  starboard  if 
©  is  +,  to  port  if  ©  is  ( — ). 
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Regarding  %  and  @  as  zero,  equation  (32)  shows  K  to  be 
the  only  force  causing  deviation  when  the  ship  heads  magnetic 
North  or  South,  at  which  time  it  exerts  abnost  its  maximum 
effect;  therefore  to  neutralize  ©,  head  the  ship  magnetic 
North  or  South,  and  move  an  athwartship  system  of  magnets, 
placed  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  towards  or  from  the 
compass  till  the  compass  heading  is  North,  or  South,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

83.  The  ship's  polar  force  and  the  starboard  angle  a. — 
Both  XffSB  and  A^®,  in  other  words  their  resultant 
Xfl'VS'^  +  ®^  the  ship^s  horizontal  polar  force,  may  be  cor- 
rected by  a  single  magnet,  or  a  system  of  parallel  magnets, 
whose  center  is  immediately  below  the  compass  center  and 
whose  axis  is  horizontal  and  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  fore- 
and-aft  line  through  the  compass.     This  angle  =  tan"^  ~  ; 

it  is  called  the  starboard  angle,  and  is  measured  from  ahead 
around  to  the  right.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  magnetic  force 
AffySJ*  +  ©^  drawing  the  North  point  of  the  needle  toward  a 
fixed  point  in  the  ship  of  South  polarity,  the  direction  of  which 
with  the  fore-and-aft  line,  measured  as  above,  is  o.  In  com- 
pensation that  field  of  South  polarity  must  be  neutralized  by 
one  of  North  polarity. 

84.  Variations  in  the  parameters:  The  Oanssin  error. — 
Poisson^s  equations  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  mag- 
netism of  a  ship  is  partly  permanent  and  partly  transient, 
that  in  consequence  all  the  parameters  are  constant  and  all  the 
exact  coefficients,  except  95  and  E,  are  constant;  the  change 
in  SB  and  ®  taking  place  only  on  change  9f  magnetic  latitude, 
and  then  because  they  involve  the  dip  and  horizontal  force. 
The  hypothesis  is  not  absolutely  true,  the  magnetism  due  to 
hard  iron  is  only  subpermanent,  and  the  transient  magnetism 
is  never  that  due  to  the  inducing  force  at  the  time  and  place 
but  that  due  to  a  force  of  some  previous  time  and  place ;  in 
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other  words  there  is  a  retardation  in  induction,  and  this  occurs 
whether  the  ship  is  on  a  straight  course  or  is  turning  in  a 
circle. 

These  effects  may  be  considered  as  unimportant  in  all  soft 
iron  except  the  parameters  a,  e,  and  g,  which  are  not  only 
comparatively  large  in  amount,  but  cut  the  lines  of  force  at 
all  angles  as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth,  so  that  any  slowness 
in  receiving  or  parting  with  a  full  charge  of  magnetism  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  deviation. 

Take  the  rod  ( — )  e,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
swinging  with  starboard  helm  from  a  heading  East;  its  port 
end  having  come  from  the  North  repels,  and  its  starboard  end 
having  come  from  the  South  attracts  the  North  end  of  the 
needle,  even  when  the  rod  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
force  and  when,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  should  fail  of  effect. 
The  force  due  to  this  lagging  of  the  magnetism  causes  a  +  21 
and  a  +  ®  when  the  ship  swings  to  the  left,  a  ( — )  31  and 
a  ( — )  @  when  it  swings  to  the  right.  This  error  is  known 
as  the  ^^Gaussin  error  ^^  after  M.  Gaussin  who  first  called 
attention  to  it.  For  accuracy  a  ship  should  either  be  swung 
with  both  helms  and  a  mean  of  the  two  deviations  taken;  or 
swung  very  slowly  with  one  helm,  the  ship  being  kept  steady 
on  each  rhumb  at  least  four  minutes.  When  only  one  helm  has 
been  used,  it  is  proper  to  leave  uncorrected  at  North  and  South 
a  little  easterly  error  if  ship  was  swung  to  the  left,  a  little 
westerly  error  if  swung  to  the  right,  in  all  cases  when  the  ship 
was  not  swung  very  slowly. 

Section  III. 
85.  Determination-  of  the  coefficients.     Method  of  least 
squares. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  deviation  (if  of  moder- 
ate amount,  say  not  exceeding  20°),  may  be  expressed  for 
any  heading  z^  per  compass  by  the  formula 

8  zn  4  +  5  sin  ;?'  +  C  cos  z'  +  D  sin  2/  +  E  cos  2/, 
which  contains  five  unknown  quantities. 
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If  tiie  deviation  is  observed  on  five  different  headings, 
these  coefficients  may  be  determined  by  elimination  from  the 
resulting  equations;  but,  if  observations  are  made  on  more 
than  five  headings,  there  will  be  more  than  five  equations,  and 
the  values  of  the  unknown  coefficients  found  from  any  five  of 
them  will  in  general  not  satisfy  the  others  by  an  amount 
called  the  error  which  may  be  +  or  ( — ) . 

The  greater  the  number  of  observations  to  determine  an 
unknown  quantity,  the  more  accurate  will  be  its  value,  pro- 
vided the  observations  are  all  carefully  taken  and  are  equally 
trustworthy ;  therefore  if  we  can  determine  the  five  coefficients 
from  observations  on  as  many  as  24  headings  so  much  the 
better,  and,  if  not  on  24,  then  on  as  many  as  possible.  The 
number  of  the  observation  equations  being  greater  tiian  the 
number  of  the  imknown  quantities,  they  must  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  give  the  most  probable  values  of  the  five  quantities 
sought* 

The  "Theory  of  Probability  of  Errors*'  proves  that  the 
most  probable  values  of  unknown  quantities  are  those  that 
reduce  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  to  a  minimum. 

Suppose  the  observations,  greater  in  number  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  unknown  quantities,  give  rise  to  equations  of  con- 
dition of  the  form 


/I-  -U  A.  fr  -U  /?_  */  -U  /7-  «  -U 


etc.,  etc., 


(37) 


in  which  ^i ,  tjj ,  cia ,  6i ,  63  >  ^a  >  ^^c.,  are  known  quantities 
and  X,  y,  z,  etc.,  are  unknown  quantities. 

When  the  most  probable  values  of  the  imknown  quantities 
are  substituted  in  group  (37),  none  of  the  equations  will  be 
fully  satisfied;  in  other  words  each  will  fail  to  reduce  to  zero 
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(38) 


by  a  small  error;  E^  in  the  first,  E2  in  the  second,  and  so  on, 
and  the  equations  will  become 

fli  +  61  a?  +  Ci  y  +  di  2;  +  .  .  .  .  =E^ 

Og  +  62 «  +  <?2  y  +  ^2 « +  •  •  •  •  =  ^2 

^3   +  63  ^  +  ^8  y  +  ^3  «  +    •    •    •    •    =  ^3 

etc.,  etc., 

and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  will  be  a  minimum. 
To  find  the  most  probable  value  of  x  from  group  (38),  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  x;  so  the  terms  independent  of  x 
may  be  represented  in  the  left  hand  member  of  each  equation 
in  both  groups  (37)  and  (38)  by  Jlfi ,  ilf 2 ,  ilf 3 ,  etc.,  respect- 
ively, and  we  will  have  from  (38), 
6i  rr  +  ilfi  =  E^ 

&2  a;  +  Jf  2  =  J^2 
\x  +  M^  =  E^ 
etc.,  etc. 
Squaring  both  members  of  each  equation  and  adding,  we  have 

(6,  X  +  M,y  +{-b,x  +  M,y  +  (63  X  +  M,y  + . 


(39) 


=  E\  +  E\  +  E\  +  ^ic. 


(40) 


To  find  the  most  probable  value  of  x,  we  must  make  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  errors  a  minimum,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  make  the  left  hand  member  of  equation  (40) 
a  minimum. 

Diflferentiating  it  with  respect  to  x  and  placing  the  first 
diflferential  equal  to  zero,  after  dividing  through  by  the  com- 
mon factor  2,dx,  we  have 

(6,  X  +  M,)  h,  +  (62  ^  +  M,)  62 

+  {\x  +  M^)  63+.. .  =  0 
which  gives  the  most  probable  value  of  x. 

The  equation  (41)  is  called  the  normal  equation  in  x  and 
equals  the  sum  of  the  equations  in  group  (37)  taken  after  each 
equation  has  been  multiplied  by  the  coefiicient  of  a;  in  that 
equation. 


(41) 
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(42) 


In  the  same  way,  letting  N^ ,  N2,  N^ ,  etc.,  represent  in 
the  equations  of  group  (38)  all  the  terms  independent  of  y, 
we  will  have  the  normal  equation  in  y 
(ciy  +  N^)o^+  (c^y  +  N^)  c^ 

+  {c,y  +  N,)c,+  ....=0 
which  gives  the  most  probable  value  of  y.  This  normal  in  y 
equals  the  sum  of  the  equations  in  group  (37)  taken  after 
each  equation  has  been  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  y  in 
that  equation. 

Similarly,  we  may  find  the  normal  equation  in  z,  and  in  all 
the  other  unknown  quantities. 

The  normal  equations  will  be  the  same  in  number  as  the 
unknown  quantities,  and  the  value  of  these  quantities  ob- 
tained therefrom  will  be  the  most  probable  value. 

Comparing  the  normal  equations  with  the  equations  of  con- 
dition, the  following  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  normals 
is  evident. 

"Multiply  each  equation  of  condition  by  the  coefficient  of 
each  unknown  quantity  in  that  equation  taJcen  with  its  sign. 
The  sum  of  the  resulting  equations  in  which  the  coefficients  of 
X  are  multipliers  will  he  the  normal  equation  in  x,  and  stmi- 
larly  for  the  others/' 

86.  Let  80,  Si,  82,  etc.,  be  the  deviations  obtained  from 
observations  when  the  ship  heads  on  the  15°  rhumbs  per  com- 
pass represented  by  z'q,  z\,  z\,  etc.,  then  (31)  will  become 

i^=A+B  sin  z'o+C  cos  z'o+D  sin  2z\+E  cos  2z\^ 
8i=A+5  sin  z\+G  cos  z\+D  sin  2z\+E  cos  2z\ 
82=4+5  sin  z\+G  cos  z\+D  sin  2z\+E  cos  2z\ 


(43) 


825=4+5  sin  z\i+C  cos  z'is+D  sin  2/33+^  cos  2z\ 
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In  the  above  the  sines  and  cosines  may  be  replaced  by  the 
symbols  8q,  Si,  Sz,  etc.,  representing  the  sines  of  angles  of 
0°,  15**,  30°,  etc.,  remembering,  however,  that  the  cosine 
of  an  angle  is  the  sine  of  its  complement,  that  is,  cos  z^^^ 
=  sin  ^5,  cos  ^2  =  sii^  ^4>  ®^«>  also  that  sin  2z^  =  sin  Zzy 
or  sin  2zi  =  S^,  etc. 

For  uniformity's  sake,  the  symbols  8q  and  8^  which  are 
respectively  zero  and  unity  will  appear  as  multipliers. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  functions 
on  the  azimuths  used. 

Making  the  proper  substitutions  we  have 

Bo  =  A+  B8o  +  CS,  +  DS,  +  E8. ' 
B^  =  A+  B8^  +  CS^  +  DS^  +  ES^ 
B^  =  A+B8:,  +  CS^  +  D8^  +  ES^ 


(44) 


8,3  =z  A—BS^  +  CS,  —  DS^  +  ES^^ 

which  are  the  24  observation  equations,  or  equations  of  con- 
dition, from  which  the  five  normal  equations  must  be  found 
by  the  method  of  least  squares  as  expressed  in  the  rule  of 
Article  85,  before  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  can  be 
found. 

To  form  the  normal  equation  in  A. — Multiply  each  equa- 
tion of  group  (44)  by  the  coefficient  of  A  in  it;  the  coefficient 
in  each  case  being  unity,  no  change  will  be  made  in  any 
term.  Then  adding  all  members  on  each  side  of  the  equality 
sign,  we  shall  have. 

«o  +  Si  +  ^2  +  Ss  + ^23  =  244.  (45) 

Since  the  sines  and  cosines  of  courses  differing  by  180**  are 
numerically  the  same  with  opposite  signs,  their  sum  is  zero. 
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and  the  summation  of  sines,  or  cosines,  on  an  even  number 
of  equidistant  azimuths  is  zero;  hence  terms  involving  B,  C, 
D,  and  E  do  not  appear  in  (45). 

Equation  (45)  may  be  put  in  the  following  form : 

+  *  U  («4  +  «!•)  +  *  («io+  ««)}■+  H  *  («6  +  «it)  +  *  («ii+  «a)  y  J 
which  explains  the  formation  of  columns  (5)  and  (11)  of  the 
analysis  sheet,  Article  89,  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  find- 
ing of  A;  for  instance,  i(8o  +  Sja)  will  give  the  mean  value 
of  A  and  E  on  N.  and  S. ;  i  (Se  +  Ks)  will  give  the  mean  value 
of  A  and  E  on  E.  and  W. ;  the  A  will  have  the  same  sign  in 
both  cases,  the  E  will  have  the  contrary  sign  in  each  case; 
therefore,  ^]  i(^o  +  ^12)+  i(^«  +  ^is)  [  will  give  the  mean 
value  of  A  on  four  rhumbs,  and  as  each  term  in  a  bracket  rep- 
resents a  mean  value  of  A  for  four  rhumbs,  we  shall  have  6  A 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equality  sign  in  (46). 

To  form  the  normal  in  B. — ^Multiply  each  equation  of 
group  (44)  by  the  coefficient  of  B  in  that  particular  equation, 
having  due  regard  for  the  signs;  in  other  words  multiply  the 
first  equation  by  5©,  the  second  by  S^,  etc.,  then  add  results 
on  both  sides  of  the  equality  sign.  On  the  right  hand  side 
all  the  coefficients  except  B  will  disappear  as  the  summation 
of  the  resulting  multipliers  for  them  will  consist  of  two  parts, 
each  part  containing  identical  terms  with  opposite  signs; 
therefore, 
^A  +  Ml  +  ^A  H--  »  »  '  -^^M^i 

z=  H  -{2  +  4:a  +  I  +  i))-  =  12B 

and  the  normal  in  B  is,  for  observations  on  24  15°-rhumbs, 
KSo  +  KS^  +  B,8, —B,,8,  =  12B.        (47) 

The  grouping  of  the  deviations  in  the  analysis  sheet,  the 
finding  of  column   (6)   marked  semicircular  deviation,  and 
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the  use  of  the  divisor  6  in  finding  B  from  observations  on  24 
headings  is  thus  explained;  t.  e.,  since  Sq  is  multiplied  by  the 
same  quantity  numerically  as  h^^y  ^i  ^^^  same  as  8ja>  ^^c.,  but 
with  a  different  sign,  and  since  semicircular  deviation  is  the 
algebraic  difference  of  the  deviations  on  opposite  rhumbs  di- 
vided by  2,  if  the  results  in  (47)  be  grouped  according  to  the 
multipliers  and  divided  by  2,  then  (47)  will  become 

which  explains  the  steps  pursued  in  the  analysis  sheet  leading 
to  the  determination  of  B, 

To  form  the  normal  equation  in  C. — Multiply  each  of  the 
24  equations  of  condition  of  group  (44)  by  the  coeflRcient  of 
C  in  its  own  equation,  and  proceed  as  in  finding  the  normal 
in  B,  AH  the  coefficients,  except  C,  will  disappear  as  the 
summation  of  resulting  multipliers  for  them  will  consist  of 
two  parts,  each  part  containing  identical  terms  with  opposite 
signs,  and  we  shall  have  the  normal  equation  mC: 

KS,  +  KS,  +  KS,+ K,S,  =  no.      (49) 

This  may  be  put  under  the  following  form : 

+ UK^-K){-8,)=&C,  ^''"^ 

which  explains  the  formation  and  use  of  column  (6)  of  the 
analysis  sheet  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  determination  of 
C  from  observations  on  24  equidistant  15°  rhumbs. 

To  find  the  normal  equation  in  D, — ^By  the  same  rule  and 
similar  methods,  as  in  the  cases  of  B  and  C,  we  will  obtain  the 
normal  in  D: 
KS,  +  KS,  +  h^8,  +  K8,  +  .,,,  —  h^^S^  =  nD.      (51) 

Since  the  functions  of  twice  the  azimuth  are  used,  and  since 
So  may  be  considered  4"  or  ( — ),  the  following  will  have 
negative  multipliers,  Sq  up  to  h^^  inclusive,  and  Sig  to  833  i% 
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elusive.  If  equation  (51)  is  grouped  by  multipliers  and  di- 
vided twice  by  2,  we  shall  have 

i-!  i(«0  +  «ll)-K«6  +  «18)  }-  fib  +  iU  («1  +«!»)- M«T  +«!•)  ^Si^ 

+  *-!  K«»  +  «14)-i<«8  +«»)  )■  AT*  +*-(  i  («S+  fii6)-i(«9  +  ««)  l-^^  =  8/>  (52) 

+  i-l  i<«4  +  «i«)-i(«io+  «a)  }■  flr*  +  i U  («6  +  «i7) -i(«ii+  «a.)  y-^J       . 

which  explains  the  formation  of  columns  (5)  and  (12)  and 
the  steps  leading  to  the  determination  of  D  in  the  analysis 
sheet. 

The  normal  equation  in  E. — By  the  same  rule  and  methods 
similar  to  those  pursued  in  the  case  of  D,  we  have  the  normal 
equation  in  E: 

KSe  +  KS,  +  S,S, +S,,8,  =  12E.      (53) 

If  equation  (53)  is  grouped  by  multipliers  and  divided 
twice  by  2,  we  shall  have 

i  i  i(«(rHi2)-i(««  +«i8)  y     i»«  +*  -( *(«i+«i8)-i(«7  +«i»)  y 

+iU(«rf«i4)-i(«8 +«»)}'  /8s  +iU(«irf«i6)-i(«»+«2i)}-  80  i^=8^  (54) 
+i-l  i(«4+«i6)-i(«io+«a)  H  -^2  Ki^  i(«6+«i7)-i(«ii+«a) } 

which  explains  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  determination  of 
E  in  the  analysis  sheet. 

If  observations  are  taken  on  only  12  equidistant  headings, 
the  divisors  in  the  analysis  sheet  will  be  for  A,  B,  and  C,  3 
instead  of  6,  and  for  D  and  E,  f  instead  of  3. 

If  taken  on  only  the  eight  principal  rhumbs,  the  divisors  for 
A,  B,  and  C  will  be  2,  and  for  D  and  E  unity. 

87.  The  expression 

8  =  4  4-  5  sin  /  -f  (7  cos  ;z'  -f  P  sin  2/  +  E  cos  2/ 
considers  the  deviation  as  composed  of  only  the  constant,  semi- 
circular, and  quadrantal  deviations,  while  in  fact  terms  of  a 
sextantal  type,  octantal  type,  etc.,  may  exist. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  equation : 
8  =  4  -f  S  sin  2'  -f  (7  cos  2'  -f  Z>  sin  2^'  +  E  cos  2/ 

+  F  sin  Zz'  -f  0  cos  ^z'  +  H  sin  4;z'  -f  K  cos  4/         ( 55) 
+  i  sin  6/  -f  itf  cos  hz'  +  N  sin  6/. 
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which  is  obtained  from  (30)  by  a  series  of  expansions,  sub- 
stitutions, and  eliminations,  and  which  is  exact  to  terms  of 
the  third  order  inclusive. 

88.  Determination  of  exact  coefficients. — For  all  practical 
purposes  'the  deviation  is  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  five  approximate  coefficients ;  if,  however,  greater  accuracy 
is  required,  as  when  the  deviation  much  exceeds  20"*,  it  should 
be  expressed  by  the  exact  coefficients.  These  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  least  squares,  or  from  the  following 
equations  involving  the  approximate  coefficients: 

3t  =  sin^.  (56) 

99  =  sin  S  (1  +  i  sin  2>  +  iV  versin  B  —  J  versin  C) 

+  ismCXBmE.  (57) 

©  =  sin  C  (1  —  i  sin  D  —  J  versin  S  +  "A"  versin  C) 

4-  i  sin  5  X  sin  E.  (58) 

3)  =  sin  P  (1+  i  versin  D).  (59) 

@  =  sin  ^  —  sin  4  X  sin  D.  (60) 

Section  IV. 

89.  Analysis  of  deviations  and  the  use  of  the  form. — The 

deviations  entered  on  this  form  should  be  for  the  15®  compass 
rhumbs,  and,  if  the  observations  were  not  on  these  rhumbs, 
plot  the  deviations  on  a  Napier  diagram,  and  take  off  the 
total  deviation  on  each  15°  compass  rhumb  and  transfer  it 
to  column  2  or  4,  Table  I,  of  the  form.  The  following  ex- 
ample will  illustrate  the  process : 

Ex.  8. — Compute  the  approximate  and  exact  coefficients 
from  the  deviation  table  found  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  56.  Find  also 
the  starboard  angle  a. 

(1)  Write  down  the  observed  deviations  in  columns  (2) 
and  (4),  opposite  the  proper  rhumbs,  prefixing  the  sign  +  to 
the  easterly  deviations,  the  sign  ( — )  to  the  westerly  devia- 
tions. 
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(2)  Form  column  (5)  by  taking  half  the  algebraic  sum 
of  columns  (2)  and  (4).  Since  the  constant  and  quadrantal 
deviations  have  the  same  sign  and  the  semicircular  has  the 
opposite  sign  on  azimuths  differing  180**,  this  process  elimi- 
nates the  semicircular  deviation,  and  column  (5)  records  the 
constant  and  quadrantal  deviation  on  the  equidistant  15** 
rhumbs  per  compass  from  0**  to  165°  inclusive,  or  from  180** 
to  345°  inclusive. 

(3)  Form  column  (6)  by  taking  half  the  algebraic  differ- 
ence of  columns  (2)  and  (4) ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing 
change  mentally  the  signs  of  the  quantities  in  column  (4), 
then  take  half  the  sum  of  columns  (2)  and  (4),  entering  re- 
sults in  column  (6).  This  process  eliminates  the  constant  and 
quadrantal  deviations,  column  (6)  being  the  semicircular  de- 
viation on  the  equidistant  15°  rhumbs  per  compass  from  0° 
to  166°  inclusive,  or  from  180°  to  345°  inclusive,  if  we  con- 
sider the  signs  changed. 

The  correctness  of  columns  (5)  and  (6)  may  be  proved  by 
adding  them  algebraically ;  the  sum  of  the  quantities  opposite 
any  heading  should  equal  the  quantity  in  column  (2)  oppo- 
site the  same  heitding. 

(4)  Since  the  semicircular  deviation  on  any  compass  azi- 
muth of  the  ship's  head  z'  is  B  sin  ^  -\'  G  cos  z\  the  quan- 
tities in  column  (6)  are  multiplied  by  the  multipliers  set 
opposite  them  in  columns  (7)  and  (8)  to  form  respectively  the 
products  of  columns  (7)  and  (8),  the  first  set  of  multipliers 
represented  by  8^,  S^,  8^  ,  .  .  .  8^  being  the  natural  sines  of 
the  rhumbs  0°,  15°,  30°  ....  90°  respectively,  and  the  sec- 
ond set  represented  by  5e,  S^g  .  .  .  .  So  being  the  natural 
cosines  of  the  same  rhumbs,  8o  being  0  and  8^  unity.  The 
multiplication  is  facilitated  by  Table  IV  of  this  book,  or  by 
Table  X  of  "  DiehPs  Compensation  of  the  Compass.'^ 

When  the  angle  is  greater  than  the  tabulated  arc,  as  42°  10', 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  to  come  within  the 
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limit  of  the  table,  as  30**  and  12°  10',  and  the  sum  of  the 
results  for  the  two  parts  taken. 

In  these  multiplications  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  rule  of  signs;  that  is,  +  multiplied  by  +,  or  ( — )  multi- 
plied by  ( — )  gives  +>  and  +  multiplied  by  ( — )  gives  ( — ) . 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  in  each  of  the  columns 
(7)  and  (8)  divided  by  6,  3,  or  2,  according  as  the  obser- 
vations were  taken  on  24,  the  12  or  8  principal  compass 
rhumbs^  will  give  from  column  (7)  the  approximate  coeflBcient 
B  and  from  column  (8)  the  approximate  coeflBcient  C. 

An  approximate  check  on  B  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
mean  of  the  deviations  at  East  and  at  West,  the  sign  of  the 
latter  being  changed;  an  approximate  check  on  C  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  deviations  at  North  and 
South,  the  sign  of  the  latter  being  changed. 

(5)  Proceed  to  find  A,  D,  and  E,  following  in  Table  II  a 
process  similar  to  that  followed  in  finding  5  and  C 

Write  down  the  upper  half  of  column  (5)  in  column  (9) 
and  the  lower  half  of  column  (5)  in  column  (10).  From 
columns  (9)  and  (10),  form  columns  (11)  and  (12)  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  formed  columns  (5)  and  (6)  of  Table 
I,  and  prove  their  correctness  in  the  same  manner. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  this  process  we  have  separated 
the  constant  and  quadrantal  deviations;  column  (11)  is  the 
constant  part  of  the  deviation,  each  of  the  eight  values  being 
derived  from  the  deviations  on  four  rhumbs  of  the  compass  90** 
from  each  other,  being  the  mean  of  the  deviations  as  repre- 
sented in  the  brackets  of  the  left-hand  member  of  equation 
(46). 

(6)  The  sum  of  the  quantities  in  column  (11)  divided  by 
6,  3,  or  2  according  as  the  observations  were  taken  on  the  24, 
12,  or  8  principal  rhumbs  will  give  the  value  of  4.  An  ap- 
proximate check  on  A  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  alge- 
braic mean  of  the  deviations  on  the  4  cardinal  points. 
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Column  (12)  is  the  quadrantal  deviation  on  IS"*  rhumbs 
from  0°  to  75°  and  from  180**  to  255° ;  or,  with  the  signs 
changed,  the  quadrantal  deviation  from  90°  to  165°,  or  from 
270°  to  345°.  Each  of  the  eight  values  in  column  (12)  is 
derived  from  the  deviations  on  four  rhumbs  of  the  compass  90° 
apart,  as  shown  in  equations  (52)  and  (54). 

(7)  Since  the  quadrantal  deviation  on  any  compass  head- 
ing of  the  ship  z'  is  D  sin  2/  -|-  B  cos  22;',  the  quantities  in 
column  (12)  are  multiplied  by  the  multipliers  set  opposite 
them  in  columns  (13)  and  (14)  to  form  respectively  the  prod- 
ucts of  columns  (13)  and  (14),  the  first  set  of  multipliers 
being  the  natural  sines  of  twice  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's 
head,  the  second  set  being  the  natural  cosines  of  twice  the 
same  azimuths. 

In  these  multiplications  careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  signs. 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  in  each  of  the  columns 
(13)  and  (14)  divided  by  3,  f,  or  unity,  according  as  the 
observations  were  taken  on  24,  the  12  or  8  principal  compass 
rhumbs,  will  give  from  column  (13)  the  approximate  coeffi- 
cient Z>  and  from  column  (14)  the  approximate  coefficient  E. 

An  approximate  check  on  I)  is  the  mean  of  the  deviations 
on  the  quadrantal  points,  the  signs  of  the  deviations  on  SE. 
and  NW.  being  changed  before  the  mean  is  taken. 

An  approximate  check  on  E.  is  the  mean  of  the  deviations 
on  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  the  signs  of  the  latter  two  being 
changed. 
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TABLB  III.-COMPUTATION  OP  EXACT  COBFFICIBNTS. 

31,  S3,  6,  %  g. 

A  B  C  D  B 

Angle8-(P3r.'I  +  12P2V.6  —  IP0b'  +2962'  -(Pld' 

Sines     -  .0002     +  .2140     /-  .0886  +  .06001  -  .00378 

Veralnes  •  •  •     +  .0283^       .00808     .00126     •  •  ♦ 
91  =  sin  A  =  —  .0092  =(— ).0092 

»  =  sinB  [1  +  i  sin  D  +  A  versin  B— i versln C]  +  J  sinC  sin  B 

=  +  . 214[H-. 0260+. 00198-. 00098] +.0448X. 00878  =  +.2191 

e  =  sinC £1  — i  sin  D  +  ^ versinC  — irersin  B]  + 1  slnB  sin  B 

=  --.0886[l  — .026 +  .0008 -.0058] -.107 X. 00878  =(-).0863 

3)  =  sin  D  [1  +§  versin  D]  =  + .  05001  [1  +  .00042]  =  +  .  0500 

6  =  8inB  — sin  A  Bin  D  =  —.  00878 +.0002  X. 06001  =(— ).0083 

t-n  V  —    ®  —  —  *08g8  log.         8.93601 
wn  X  —  -»— ^..2197  log.  9.84183 

X  =  210  2«'44"       log.  tan.  9 .  69418 

tt  =  8880  3318". 

Section  V. 
90.  Determination  of  A. — This  coefficient  is  the  one  which 
expresses  the  proportion  of  the  mean  horizontal  force  north- 
ward of  the  earth  and  ship  to  the  horizontal  force  on  shore 
and  may  be  found  from  equation  (27)  written  as  follows, 

""  "5"  1  +  35  cos  ;?  —  ©  sin  ^  +  5D  cos  22;  —  @  sin  2z  ^^^^ 
when  the  horizontal  force  and  the  deviation  for  the  magnetic 
azimuth  z  are  known  in  addition  to  the  exact  coefficient  93, 
e,  5D,  and  @. 

In  the  above  equation 

J?'  =  the  horizontal  force  of  earth  and  ship  combined ; 

H  =  the  horizontal  force  of  earth,  considered  as  unity ; 

-^:=—^^  T  being  the  time  of  n  vibrations  (say  10)  of  a 

small  horizontal  needle,  3  to  4  inches  long,  on  shore  in  a 
place  free  from  local  magnetic  disturbances;  T  that  of  the 
same  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same  needle,  the  center  of 
which  is  in  the  same  place  exactly  as  that  occupied  by  the 
center  of  the  compass  needle,  when  the  compass  is  in  place. 
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Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  taking  the  yibrations^  and 
the  mean  of  a  number  of  determinations  should  be  used^  since 
the  error  of  a  single  set  might  be  comparatively  large. 

The  equation  ^^  =  -7775  is  true  only  for  infinitesimal  arcs 

of  vibration,  but  may  be  taken  as  suflSciently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes  if  the  arcs  do  not  exceed  20**,  However, 
the  amplitude  of  arc  should  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent 
with  obtaining  10  well-defined  vibrations. 

The  place  on  shore  where  the  needle  is  vibrated  should  be 
free  from  local  attraction,  a  fact  that  may  be  determined  in 
the  following  way,  namely:  place  a  compass  on  its  tripod 
and  set  up  a  staff  about  50  yards  distant,  note  the  bearing  of 
the  staff  per  compass;  interchange  tripod  and  staff  and  again 
note  the  bearing  of  staff.  Do  the  same  thing  on  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  first  line.  If  the  bearing  and  reverse  bear- 
ing in  each  case  differ  by  180"*,  the  locality  may  be  assumed 
free  from  magnetic  local  influences. 

The  horizontal  force  instrnment. — This  instrument  is  used 
in  finding  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  force  on  board  ship  in 
the  position  of  the  compass  to  that  on  shore.  It  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  brass  case,  with  a  removable  glass  cover,  mounted 
upon  a  rectangular  base  which  i?  provided  with  levels  and 
leveling  screws. 

The  case  contains  a  horizontal  circle  graduated  to  degrees, 
and  in  the  center  a  pivot  which  supports  a  small-  lozenge- 
shaped  magnetic  needle  fitted  with  an  adjustable  sliding 
weight  to  counteract  the  dip  and  capable  of  vibrating  freely 
in  the  horizontal  plane. 

Observationfl  for  horizontal  force  ashore. — Find  a  level  spot 
free  from  local  attraction,  level  the  horizontal  force  instru- 
ment and  orientate  it.  By  means  of  a  small  magnet  draw  the 
needle  aside  about  20*^,  quickly  removing  the  magnet  to  a 
proper  distance.    Then  as  the  needle  passes  the  zero  line  the 
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first  time  "  mark  the  time  ^^  or  start  the  stop  watch,  as  the 
needle,  passes  the  zero  line  the  second  time  connt  ^^one/^  at 
the  next  passage  "two/^  and  so  on  till  the  count  ^^ten/^ 
when  the  time  is  again  noted  or  the  stop  watch  stopped.  The 
interval  of  time  will  be  the  time  required  by  the  needle  to 
make  10  vibrations. 

Observations  on  board. — Observations  are  similarly  taken 
on  board,  the  center  of  the  horizontal  force  needle  occupying 
the  exact  place  usually  occupied  by  the  center  of  the  compass, 
which  with  all  correctors  must  be  removed  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. The  horizontal  force  instrument  is  leveled  on  a  brass 
table  in  the  compass  chamber,  the  spindle  of  the  table  entering 
the  central  vertical  tube  of  the  binnacle. 

The  magnetic  azimuth  and  deviation  may  be  determined 
by  any  one  of  the  usual  methods. 

The  coeflScients  should  have  been  determined  as  accurately 
as  possible  on  equidistant  compass  courses;  24,  12,  or  8  equi- 
distant headings. 

-If  the  observations  be  taken  on  four  equidistant  magnetic 
•azimuths  we  will  have 

XnziS^cosS  (62) 

'because,  the  summation  of  the  sines  and  cosines  being  zero, 
the  exact  coefficients  will  disappear. 

NoTS:  In  the  service  compass,  the  plane  of  the  needles  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  wyes  in  which  the  compass 
rests  when  placed  in  the  binnacle,  and  it  may  be  located  by  placing  in 
the  wyes  a  straight  edge  at  the  center  of  which  is  pasted  a  piece  of 
paper  projecting  vertically  downward  %  of  an  inch. 
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Ex.  10. — It  is  required  to  find  X  from  the  following  observa^ 
tions  for  horizontal  force  made  ashore  and  on  board  a  moni- 
tor in  the  position  of  the  standard  compass^  the  magnetic 
courses  and  deviations  being  found  by  interpolation  in  the 
Standard's  table  of  deviations,  Art.  55. 
ICaffnetio  heading.    Deylatlons.  Horizontal  vibrations. 

North        —   4^  35'  T  14-.60  T  15.66 

East  +12     00  16.28 

South         +    4     54  18.17 

West  —14    09  17.80 

For  Head,  North.  For  Head,  East. 

16-.66 log  1.19479         15-.66 log  1.19479 

14 .60 log  1.16435         16  .28 log  1.21165 

0.03044  9.98314 
^  2 

0.06088  9.96628 

8i  +  4**  35'. . .  .cos  9.99861    8^  +  12"*  00' cos  9.99040 

i^'cos  8i  1.1468,  log  0.05949        ^  cos  8^  .9051,  log  9.95668 
H  H 

For  Head,  South.  For  Head,  West. 

16-.66 log  1.19479         15-.66 log  1.19479 

18  .17 log  1.25935         17  .80 log  1.25042 

9.93544  .      9.94437 

2  2 

9.87088  5  9.88874 

83  +  4**  54'. . .  .cos  9.99841  8^  —  14**  09'. .  .cos  9.98662 

^  cos  83  .7401,  log  9.86929         ~  cos  84=.7505,  log  9.87536 

,       1.1468  +  .9051  +  .7401  +  .7505        „„. . 
\  zz: -T ~~  —  .<5ouD 
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91.  DetermiiLation  of  a,  e,  b,  and  d,  given  %  iS,  %  and  X. 

Ex.  11, — Given  the  following  coeflBcients  (Bxs.  8  and  10), 
Sr  =  —  .0092,  e  =  —  .0033,  S)  =  .0500,  X  =  .8856,  it  is 
required  to  find  a,  e,  h,  and  d.     See  Art.  79  and  Art.  80. 

a  =  a(l  +  3))-l  =  .8856  X  1.05  -  1.  «  .9299  -  1.  =  (-).0701 
<=A(l-2))-l=  .8856  X  .95  —  1  «  .8418  -  1  =  (-).1587 

d  -  &  =  2A%  =  -  2  X  .8856  X  .0092  =  -  .0168 

d-\-h^  2X@  =  _  2  X  .8856  x  .0088=:  —  .0058 

2d  =  —  .0221  .•.<!  =  —  .0110 
2&=  +  .0105.-.  h  =  +.0052 

92.  Betennination  of  parameters  g  itnd  h  and  the  vertical 
force  of  the  earth  and  ship. — In  equation  (22), 

■f  =  w'^'--tJET«^°*  +  ^ +  *+-#' 

the  vertical  force  of  the  earth  and  ship  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  earth^s  vertical  force  as  a  unit  of  measurement. 

The  mean  value  of  -^  on  two  or  more  equidistant  azimuths 

will  be  the  constant  term  \l-\-h-\-  -  -\  of  the  second  member. 

Z' 

Letting  fi  be  the  mean  value  of  .^ ,  or  the  mean  force  down- 
ward of  the  earth  and  ship  in  terms  of  the  earth^s  vertical 
force  as  unit,  then 

ft  =  1  +  fe  +  y\  therefore, 

%r  =  -r-3~-  cos  2;— -*—  sin  2;  + At.  (63) 

Z       tan  ^  tan  6^  '  ^     ^ 

ft  "h 

From  (63),  the  value  of  /x,   r-^,   and  :r — -    are  derived 
^     "^  tan^'  tan^ 

from  observations  on  4,  8,  12,  or  24  equidistant  courses,  using 

similar  tabular  forms  to  those  used  in  finding  the  approximate 

coefficients. 
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As  with  the  horizontal  force  instrument,  the  times  of  n 
vibrations  of  a  dipping  needle  may  be  observed  on  board  and 
on  shore,  the  vibrations  being  made  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  compass  meridian  on  board  and  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  ashore.  The  dipping  needle  is  correctly 
placed  for  vibrations  when,  at  rest,  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
needle  is  vertical.  If  T  be  the  time  of  say  10  vibrations  of 
this  needle  on  shore,  and  T  that  of  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions on  board,  the  center  of  the  needle  being  in  the  exact 
position  occupied  by  the  center  of  the  compass  needle,  then 

^  =  -^  .     The  times  of  vibrations  are  obtained  in  the  same 

way  as  with  a  horizontal  needle,  the  needle  being  deflected 
from  the  zero  point  about  10**  in  this  case.  The  magnetic  azi- 
muth of  the  ship  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  time  in  any  one 
of  the  usual  ways. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sine  and  cosine  of  angles  differing 

Z' 

180**  have  opposite  signs,  /x  will  be  the  mean  of -^  observed  on 

two  opposite  magnetic  headings. 

Eegarding  h  as  zero,  if  ^  is  known,  we  may  find  ft  from  one 

Z' 

observation  of-^;    if  one  observation  is  made  on  magnetic 

Z' 

East  or  West,  g  will  disappear  and  fi  will  equal  -»--. 

Z' 

If  observations  for  -^  are  made  on  four  equidistant  mag- 
netic headings,  then 

fi=i^~^.  (64) 

If  the  observations  are  made  on  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  mag- 
netic, then  fi  may  be  found  from  all  four,  g  from  the  observa- 
tions at  N.  and  S.,  h  from  those  at  E.  and  W.,  a  fact  that  is 
apparent  from  a  consideration  of  equation  (63). 
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Fx.  12 It  is  required  to  find  jn^  g^  and  h  from  the  following  obserya- 

tions  for  vertical  force  made  ashore  and  on  board  a  <*  Monitor  ^*  in  the 
position  of  the  standard  compass,  tan  0  being  3.86. 


Mag.  heading 

r.                             Vertical  vibrations. 

North 

r  18«.43                 T  19'.75 

East 

18.94    , 

South 

19.08 

West 

19.00 

Tor  Head,  North.                                 For  Head,  Bast. 

19'.75 

.log  1.29557        19«.75 log  1.29557 

18.43 

.log  1.26553        18  .94 log  1.27738 

0.03004                                           0.01819 

2                                                      2 

-|i=  1.1484. .  .log  0.06008 

For  Head,  South. 

19-.75 log  1.29557 

19.08 log  1.28058 

0.01499 
2 

^  =  1.0715...  log  0.02998 


^  =  1.0874...  log  0.03638 

For  Head,  West. 

19-.75 log  1.29557 

19.00... log  1.27876 

0.01682 
2 


^  =  1.0806. .  .log  0.03364 


1.1484  +  1.0874  +  1.0715  +  1.0805      -  ^^^^ 

fi  = ! ! ! =  1.0969. 

4 


On  N.,-f  =  11484 
On  S.,^-  =  1.0715 


On  West,^=  1-0805 


On  East. 


2)0.0769 

9 

=  0.0384 

2) 


1.0874 


0.0069 
—  0.0034 


g  =  .0384  X  2.86  =  .1098 


^9 
tan  0 


being  the  value  of  —y-  at  N.  —  the  value  of  -^  at 


tan  e. 
h  =  —  .0034  X  2.86 

=  (— )  .0097 

C  at  S. 


-^^  being  the  value  of  -_-  at  W. 


the  value  of  -—  at  E. 
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Section  VI. 

93.  Other  methods  of  finding  the  exact  coefficients  93^  S, 

and  35. — ^In  the  case  of  a  compass  well  located  on  board  ship, 
2[  and  6  are  either  zero,  or  very  small,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error.  The 
equations  for  deviations  then  become  very  simple  on  the  two 
cardinal  and  the  intercardinal  points  of  any  quadrant.  From 
observations  made  on  such  points  the  compass  may  be  fairly 
well  compensated,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  already  compen- 
sated, a  very  good  residual  curve  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting the  resulting  values  of  93,  ®,  and  ®  in  equation  (34), 
as  illustrated  in  Art,  97.  This  is  a  good  method  whether  at 
sea  or  at  anchor  in  port  swinging  to  tide.  Even  if  at  a  dock, 
a  vessel's  head  may  be  sprung  around  sufficiently  to  get  the 
required  observations. 

When  practicable,  choose  that  quadrant  in  which  the  direc- 
tive force  on  the  needle  is  strong. 

In  ITE.  quadrant. — ^Letting  2[  and  fe  be  zero,  we  shall  have 
for  compass  courses  North,  NE.,  and  East,  from  (30),  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  sin  So  =  e  +  ®  sin  So  .*•  E  =  sin  So(l  —  ®). 

(2)  sin  S3  =:  93/^3  +  (S>8^  +  'I)  cos  S3. 

(3)  sinSe  =  93  — 5D8inSe.'.95  =  sinSe(l  +  35). 
Substituting  value  of  93  and  S  in  (2), 

sin  S3  =  Sj,[8m  So(l  —  2))+  sin  Se(l  +  2))]+  ®  cos  Sg. 
sin  Sg  =  iS8(8in  So  +  sin  Sg) 

+  S)  ^  cos  S3  —  8 J,  (sin  So  —  sin  S^)  y 
_  sin  S3  —  Ss  (sin  So  +  sin  Se) 
cos  S3  —  /Ss (sin  So  —  sin  Se) 
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Multiplying  through  by  8^,  and  as  8^^  =  i,  we  have  for  the 
E,  Quadrant, 

(65) 


114.  U.1  t'-L^i  J  -"^"e 

NE.  Quadrant, 

__  8^  sin  83  —  i  (sin  Sq  +  sin  B^) ' 
8^  cos  §8  —  i  ( sin  Bq  —  sin  Sg ) 
»=(l  +  2))sin8e 
©=(1  — S))8in8o 


I      Similarly  for  the  8 E,  Quadrant, 

—  8^  sin  Sg  -f  ^  (sin  8g  +  s^^  ^12) 
8  s  cos  89  —  i  (sin  Sg  —  sin  812) 
aj=      (l  +  2))8in8e 
©  =  — (1  — ®)sin8,2 


®  =  - 


And  for  the  8W.  Quadrant, 

__  8s  sin  815  —  i  ( sin 

Sj,  cos  815  —  i(sin 

f  =  — (l  +  ®)sin8i8 

:  =  _n  _3^^8in8,„ 


«T\  *p8  °^"  *^15  2  V°*"_»'12 

Sj,  COS  815  —  i  (sin  812 
93  =  — (l  +  ®)sin8.. 
g:  =  — (1  — S))sin 


,J-^sin8i8) 
sin  Sis) 


►12 


And  for  the  NW.  Quadrant, 


—  8s  sin  821  +  ^  (sin  8^8  +  sin  80)  ^ 


>S^3  cos  821  —  i  (si3  818  —  sin  80) 
93  =  — (l  +  ®)sin8,8 
(S:=      (i_2))sin8o 


(66) 


(67) 


(68) 


If  observations  have  been  made  on  the  three  cardinal  points 
and  two  intercardinal  points  of  one  semicircle,  consider  each 
quadrant  of  that  semicircle  separately,  find  the  values  of  93,  S, 
and  2),  from  each,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  two  determinations 
of  each  coeflBcient;  or,  combine  the  formulae  in  the  proper 
quadrants  before  proceeding  with  the  computation. 
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Ex.  13. — A  distant  object,  the  magnetic  bearing  of  which  was 
326*"  45'  bore  (p.  s.  c.)  respectively  355**,  335%  and  328**,  as 
the  ship  headed  (p.  s.  c.)  successively  South,  SW.,  and  West. 
Bequired  93,  ®,  and  S). 
Deviation  on  South  =  812  =  —  28"*  15', 

sin  812  =  —  .473,  cos  812  =  +  .881. 
Deviation  on  SW.  =  8^^  =  —  S""  15', 

sin  815  =  —  .143,  cos  815  =  +  .990. 
Deviation  on  West  =  8^^  =  —  V  15',  sin  h^^  =  —  .022. 

^  _  .707  X  (-.148)~|(— .473—  .022) 
^  "  .707  X  .990  —  J  ^  -.478  —  (-.022)  ). 

_  —.1011 +.2475  _  .1464  _        -ggg 
.6999  +.2255  ""  .9254  "      * 
SB  =  -  (1  +  .1582)(_.022)  =z      1.1582  x  .022  =  +  .0256 

g  =  -  (l-.1582)(-.473)=  +.8418  x  .473  =  +.8983 

94.    Betennination  of  93  and  6^  from  observations  of  devia- 
tion and  horizontal  force  on  one  heading. — ^Begarding  9( 
and  @  as  zero,  that  is  b  and  d  as  zero,  we  have  from  (20)  and 
(21), 
"cos  /  =  (1  +a)  cos  2;  +  c  tan  ^  +  ^ 

or,  ^  cos  «'  =  (1  +  a)  cos  z  +  A9}.  (69) 

--^sin2'  =  — (1  +  etsin«  +  /tan^+  $• 
H ,  tl 

or  —  g^sin  z'  =  —  {1  +  e)  9,mz  +  AS.  (70) 

H 

Substituting  the  values  of  (1  +  a)  and  (1  +  e)  from  (35) 

and  (36),  transposing  and  dividing  through  by  A,  we  have, 

»  =  ™cos  /  _  (1  +  SD)  cos  z.  (69a) 

e  =  —  -^sin  /  +  (1  —  %)  sin  z.  (70a) 

z'  is  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  per  compass;  z  is  the 
magnetic  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  and  may  be  determined  by 
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a  time  azimuth  of  the  sun,  from  the  bearing  of  a  distant  object 
of  known  magnetic  bearing,  or  by  reciprocal  bearings ;  after  the 
above  data  have  been  obtained,  remove  the  compass  to  a  suflS- 
cient  distance  and  take  vibrations  of  a  horizontal  needle  in 
the  exact  place  of  the  compass  needle,  calling  T  the  time  of 
10  vibrations.     Take  vibrations  of  the  same  needle  ashore, 

rjf  m 

calling  T  the  time  of  ten  vibrations  there,  then  -^7-=  Tfw» 

Therefore,  if  A  and  35  can  be  obtained;  93,  ®,  and  a  may 
be  found. 

These  coefficients,  X  and  S),  are  so  nearly  the  same  for  com- 
passes in  similar  positions  in  similar  ships  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  values,  they  may  be  taken  as  the  same  as  those 
in  a  sister  ship,  or  assumed.     - 

With  the  approximate  values  of  9}  and  (£  and  the  assumed 
value  of  ®,  the  compass  may  be  roughly  corrected  when  in  dry 
dock,  moored  to  a  wharf,  or  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  ob- 
servations on  more  than  one  heading,  provided,  however,  that 
there  is  no  other  iron  vessel,  nor  other  causes  of  disturbance, 
sufficiently  near  to  exercise  magnetic  influence.  If  the  com- 
pass should  not  be  compensated,  then  a  table  of  approximate 
deviations  may  be  made  by  the  formulae  of  Art.'  97. 

Such  observations  may  be  valuable  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  compasses  for  ships  while  still  on  the  stocks. 

95.  Determination  of  S,  @:,  %  X,  a,  and  e  from  obsenrations 
of  deviation  and  horizontal  force  on  two  headings,  91  and  (S 
being  neglected. 

Let  /i  and  z\  be  the  two  compass  headings;  z^  and  z^ 

IT'  mt 

the  two  magnetic  headings ;  ^  =  -7==-  the  horizontal  force  of 

earth  and  ship  on  the  first  heading  in  terms  of  H;  -~X=z  -    ,-, 

the  same  on  the  second  heading.  Then  we  have  from  (69) 
and  (70)  for  the  two  headings : 
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=  ^Lcoa  2,'—  a  4- fl^  oofl  «.       (71) 

(72) 


AS  =  -^-cofl  «i  —  (1  +  a)  COB  2^1 

A»  =  -^  COB  «;  —  (1  +  fl)  cos  Z^ 


oi(i  +  fl)  =  *{#«»«^'-H^^} 

J  (cos  «i  —  COS  «s) 


Ag  =  —  ^-  sin  zl  +  (1  -^  e)  sin  afi 
A®  =  — ^sin  2J,'  +  (1  +  e)  Bin  z^ 


or(l 


+  .)  =  i{ 


(74) 
(75) 
Hi 


sin 


W 

i  (sitt  «,  —  Bin  a,) 


-g^8in^.--gf 


-■} 


Prom  (73)  and  (76),  (35)  and  (36), 

\  =  l\{l-\-a)  +  (l  +  e)} 

andS,  =  4-i=f  =  4-{-l-[(l  +  «)-(l  +  0]} 
Adding  (71)  and  (72)  and  dividing  by  A, 

85  =  +  -p  I  -g-  ( y  <'®8  2,  +  -g^OOB  «j  1 

—  (1  +  fl)  [_-2-(coB  «,  +  cos  «,)J  I 
Adding  (74)  and  (75)  and  dividing  by  A, 

-  (1  +  e)  I  Y  (sin  2,  +  sin  «.)  J  } 
tan  a  =  jg-* 


(73) 


(76) 

(77) 
(78) 


(79) 


(80) 
(81) 


Since  the  sines  and  cosines  of  angles  differing  180®  have 
opposite  signs,  if  the  observations  are  taken  on  magnetic 
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couraes  diametrically  opposite,  (1  -{■  a)  in  (119)  and  (1  +  «) 
in  (80)  will  disappear,  i(co8  z^  —  cos  «,)  will  become  cos  z^ 
and  i  (sin  «i  —  sin  «j,)  will  become  sin  z^ ;  and  equations  (73), 
(76),  (79),  and  (80),  being  much  simplified,  will  become 

^  +  ^^\{^<^ob:^,-§oobz:}  (82) 

""^  cos  Zi 

1  +  e  =  2^{  -jysin  «J  —  ;g^  sin  z^ |  (88) 

sin  Zi 

»  =T{T(f  '^' "'  +#  °«"  '^) }  ^^^ 

This  method  is  strongly  recommended,  and  most  excellent 
results  may  be  obtained  when  the  vibrations  are  carefully 
taken. 

In  the  storing  compasses  of  some  of  the  battleships,  the 
ship's  force  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  and  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  curve  of  deviations  for  such  compasses  by  swinging 
ship,  and  resort  must  be  had  to  vibrations. 

However,  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  rhumfe,  as 
the  formulsB  will  fail  if  the  magnetic  azimuths  are  equally 
distant  from  any  one  of  the  cardinal  points;  for  if  equally 

distant  from  North  or  South,  (1  +  «)  reduces  to  the  form  ^-^ 

and  if  equally  distant  from  East  or  West,  (1  +  «)  takes  that 
form.  As  a  general  rule,  select  rhumbs  on  or  near  opposite 
quadrantal  points,  or  on  or  near  two  adjacent  cardinal  points. 
This  method  is  valuable  in  locating  compasses  on  board  new 
ships  and  in  determining  beforehand  the  forces  of  the  ship, 
and,  if  desired,  a  deviation  table.    Select  the  diflEerent  places 
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where^  for  other  reasons^  the  compass  might  be  located ;  obtain 
the  compass  and  magnetic  headings  and  the  time  of  10  vibra- 
tions of  the  horizontal  needle  in  the  exact  position  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  compass  needle  when  the  ship  is  on  the  first 
heading;  change  the  position  of  the  ship  and  do  the  same  on 
the  second  heading;  note  the  time  of  10  vibrations  of  the 
same  horizontal  needle  ashore.  Proceed  with  the  computa- 
tion, and  all  other  considerations  being  equal,  select  that  spot 
as  the  best  location  for  the  compass,  where  X  is  greatest. 

The  following  form  not  only  facilitates  the  solution  but 
indicates  the  data. 
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96.  Determination  of  the  forces  of  hard  and  soft  iron  cans- 
ing  semioircnlar  deviation.— We  have  seen  that  semicircular 
deviation  is  caused  by  two  separate  forces :  (1)  the  force  due 
to  subpermanent  magnetism^  the  components  of  which  to  head 
and  to  starboard  in  terms  of  the  "  mean  force  to  North  '^  as 

P  0 

unit  are  respectively  j^and  jh  ;  (2)  the  force  due  to  tran- 
sient magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft  iron^  the  components 
of  which  in  the  same  axes  in  terms  of  *^  mean  force  to  North  '* 

as  unit  are  respectively  -r-  tan  0  and  ^  ^^^  ^« 

P   0    c 

In  the  above  expressions  for  the  forces,  the  values  -r-,  ^,  -j 

and  ^  are  the  parts  that  do  not  change,  and  it  is  desirable 

to  determine  them  at  the  first  opportimity,  and  then  the  forces 
due  to  hard  and  soft  iron  separately  at  the  place  selected  as 
that  of  compensation. 

These  quantities  may  be  determined  from  two  different 
values  of  95  and  (£  observed  at  places,  in  widely  different  lati- 
tudes, where  the  dip  and  horizontal  force  are  known.  When 
they  are  once  determined,  it  will  be  possible  to  correct  sepa- 
rately the  deviation  due  to  the  two  kinds  of  iron,  that  due  to 
hard  iron  being  corrected  by  magnets  and  that  due  to  soft  iron 
by  what  is  known  as  a  Flinders  bar.  This  bar  is  of  soft  iron 
and  is  about  36  inches  long.  It  is  placed  in  the  starboard 
angle  (a»)  of  the  forces  due  to  induction  in  c  and  /  with  the 
lower  end  level  with  the  compass  needles;  or  in  the  angle 
180**  -j-  ov,  the  upper  end  in  this  case  level  with  the  compass 
needles.    When  /  is  zero,  ov  is  0**  or  180**. 

The  Flinders  corrector  consists  preferably  of  a  bundle  of 
rods  of  about  i  inch  diameter  and  about  36  inches  in  length, 
80  that,  at  a  fixed  distance,  the  intensity  of  its  induced  force 
may  be  varied  as  desired  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  rods,  instead  of  varying  the  distance  of  a  single  rod. 
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If  whilst  a  vessel  is  on  the  magnetic  equator^  the  compass 
be  careftdly  compensated,  the  force  causing  semicircular  de- 
viation, being  there  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism  alone, 
should  be  entirely  neutralized  by  magnets.  Then,  if  on  change 
of  magnetic  latitude,  a  Flinders  bar  be  so  placed  as  to  correct 
any  semicircular  deviation  that  appears,  the  compensation 

should  be  general  for  existing  conditions. 

p 
If  the  compass  is  not  compensated,  with  the  values  of  -j, 

-j-y  J-*  *^^  -^  known,  it  will  be  possible  to  predict  changes  in 
the  deviations  and  to  make  out  a  table  of  deviations  for  the 
locality  of  other  cruising  grounds,  H  and  0  being  known. 

Letting  the  .values  of  the  quantities  proper  to  the  problem 
be,  at  the  first  place  99i,  ®i,  ffi ,  tan  0^,  and  at  the  second  place 
©2  >  S^2  ^  -H'2  >  tan  $2 ,  we  shall  have 

HJ6^  =  -^  4-  -?-  tan  O^H^ 


ff,©^  =  -f +  -f  tan  e^H^ 
F,e,  =  -|-+Ztan^,ff, 

F,e,  =  -^  +  ^  tan  e,H, 

Ex.  16,— At  Cape  Henry  ©i  ~  +  .697,  ©j  =  — 
F,  =  .219,   tan  0^  =  2.605;   at  Key  West  »2  =  + 


(86) 


119, 
.393, 

©2  =  —  .08,  ffo  =  .311,  tan  0^  =  1.393.    It  is  required  to 

find 


and  -j^* 


(2)  What  were  the  values  of  .99  and  ®  at  New  York, 
F=.185,  tan ^=3.14? 

(3)  What  was  the  total  force  at  New  York  due  to  subper- 
manent magnetism,  and  what  was  the  total  force  due  to  tran- 
sient magnetism  induced  in  vertical  soft  iron  ? 
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(4)  A  Flinders  bar  having  been  placed  while  the  ship  was 
at  New  York,  it  is  required  to  find  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  placed,  and  the  compass  heading  after  correction,  if  be- 
fore, the  vessel  headed  48 **  30'  (p.  c),  dev.  +41®  30',  the 
azimuth  of  the  ship^s  head  remaining  the  same. 

By  substitution  in  (86)  we  have 

^19  X  .W7  =  ^  +  --  X  2.806  X  .219  .8U  X  .308  =  ^  +  X"  >^  ^-^W  X  .311 

.122  =  -f +.438-f 
.122  =  ~  +  .098 

.219  X  (-  .U9)  =  -^  +  ^  X  2.606  X  .219       .3U  X  (-  .08)  =  -%  +  i^  ,X  1.388  X  .811 
(-)  .086  =  -9-  +  .670  -^  (-)  .086  =  -^  +  .4a&  4 

(-).026=-2.+  .438-{-  (~)  .026  = -^— .OOiS 


J63  = 

P 

A 

+  .670 

c 

"A 

.122  = 

A 

+  .433 

e 
A 

.031  = 

.137 

C 

(-).ooi=         .137  4^  -?-=(-). a 


A  A 


-{-=(-)  .007 


(2)  To  find  the  value  of  93  and  e  at  New  York, 

\  =::^  +  -226  X  3.14     e:=t:)_^4-  ((__)  .007  x  3.14) 

\  =  ,130  +  .710  =  +  .840      S  =  (— )  .119  —  .022  =  (— )  .141 

(3X  +  -ISO  =  force  in  keel  line  due  to  subpermanent  mag- 
netism at  N"6w  York. 
( — ).119  =  force  transverse  to  keel  line  due  to  subper- 

.  manent  magnetism  at  New  York.' 
+  .710  =  force  in  keel  line  due  to  vertical  soft  iron  at 

New  York. 
(-^)  .02?  =  transverse  force  due  to  vertical  sdft  iron  at 
New  York. 
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therefore  a..^  =  317**  31'  46" 
tan  a,  =  .(^jj-^^^  =  (— )  .03099 

therefore  a^  =  358^  14'  +  . 

Total  force  due  to  subpermanent  magnetism 

=  V(-130)2+  (— .119)^  =  .176. 
Total  force  due  to  vertical  soft  iron 

=  V  (-710)2+  (—.022)*  =  .710. 

(4)  The  Flinders  bar  is  placed  in  the  angle  a^  =  358**  14'+ 
with  its  lower  end  on  a  level  with  the  compass  needles,  or  in 
the  angle  a„  +  ISO**  =  178°  14'  +  with  its  upper  end  on  a 
level  with  the  compass  needles,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
neutralize  the  deviation  due  to  the  vertical  soft  iron.  In  case 
the  corrector  is  to  be  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  compass, 
then  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  rods  till  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 

The  deviation  resulting  from  the  equation 

-^tan  ^  sin  «  +  4  tan  ^  cos  z 

tan  9  =  ^ ^^ J (a) 

1  + -?-tan  ^  cos  «  — ^tan  ^  sin  « 

is  the  deviation  due  to  vertical  soft  iron  on  the  magnetic  head- 
ing ^. 

In  the  example  «'  =  48**  30',  dev.  =  +  41*"  30',  and  there- 
fore z  is  East. 

Substituting  the  values  of  j  tan  6  and  -^  tan  6  found  in 

part  (2)  of  this  example,  we  have 

.       ._  +  .710  X  1  +  (-  .022)  X  0     __    .710 
^^^  -  1+.710  XO  — (-.022  X  1)  ""  1.022 


=  .6947  .-.  cJ  =  +  34°  4 
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The  deviation  due  to  vertical  soft  iron  being  +  34®  47'  on 
the  given  heading,  that  amount  should  be  removed  by  the 
Flinders  corrector;  therefore,  after  the  correction  has  been 
made,  the  compass  heading  should  be  83**  17'. 

97.  Computation  of  deviations  from  the  coeffioientt. — ^Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  explained  for  obtaining  new  values  of 
the  coefficients,  especially  the  changing  ones ;  having  obtained 
these  it  may  be  desirable  to  compute  a  deviation  table;   or 

knowing  the  values  of  j,  t>  "v,  and  4,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

determine  the  deviations  for  certain  localities  to  be  visited 
where  there  may  be  no  opportunities  for  swinging  ship. 

From  the  approximate  coefficients  the  deviations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  equation 

8  =  4  +  B  sin  2'  +  (7  cos  /  -f  Z?  sin  2sf  +  E  cos  2z'; 
and  from  the  exact  coefficients,  they  may  be  found  for  mag- 
netic azimuths  from  equation 

^  _  g  +  g  sin  g  +  g  008  g  +  g)  sin  23?  4-  ®  cos  23? 
^^^  *  ~  1  +  S3COS2?  — (!;8in2  +  2)cos22?  — (E8in23?' 

then  by  use  of  Napier^s  diagram  the  deviations  may  be  found 
for  the  compass  headings. 

However,  deviations  are  desired  for  compass  headings  and 
may  be  foimd  for  such  from  equation  (34), 

8ina==— ^i — 5-,(«+©sin/+6;cos«'+S)sin22?'-f®cos2«'). 
The  following  form  facilitates  the  computation. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  second  halves  of  columns  93  sin  z* 
and  S  cos  t!  are  the  same  as  the  upper  halves  with  a  change 
of  signs.  Column  S)  sin  2/  is  the  same  in  the  lower  half  as 
in  the  upper  half,  no  signs  changed;  the  same  is  true  for  the 
column  %  cos  2/. 

Section  VII. 
Heeling  Error. 

98.  In  Art.  74  it  was  shown  that,  with  the  ship  upright,  the 
magnetic  forces  acting  on  the  compass  needle  to  head,  to  star- 
board, and  vertically  downward  were  expressed  by  Poisson^s 
equations,  in  which  X,  Y,  and  Z  were  the  components  of  tiie 
earth's  force  in  the  three  directions  called  respectively  the  axes 
of  X,  Y,  and  Z,  the  first  two  being  in  the  horizontal  plane; 
that  magnetism  was  induced  in  the  parameters  a,  6,  c  .  •  .  .  ik 
by  the  earth's  component  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
parameters  lay,  the  induced  force  in  each  case  being  a  linear 
function  of  the  inducing  force. 

When  the  ship  heels,  the  transverse  and  vertical  iron  alter 
their  directions  and  make  with  the  axes  of  Y  and  Z,  respec- 
tively, an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  heel ;  for  Poisson's  equa- 
tions to  express,  under  the  new  conditions,  the  forces  to  head, 
in  the  inclined  transverse  direction  of  the  deck,  and  in  the 
inclined  direction  of  the  keel,  these  directions  must  be  taken 
as  new  axes,  and  the  earth's  force  resolved  parallel  to  them. 

Let  the  resolved  components  of  the  earth's  force  be  F<  in  the 
inclined  transverse  direction  of  the  deck,  Z<  in  the  inclined 
direction  of  the  keel,  the  force  X  to  head  being  unchanged  by 
heeling. 

The  force  induced  in  the  fore-and-aft  iron  will  be  the  same 
as  before  the  ship  was  heeled,  the  force  induced  in  the  trans- 
verse iron  will  be  the  same  linear  function  of  F<  as  it  formerly 
was  of  F,  and  that  induced  in  the  iron  formerly  vertical  will 
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be  the  same  linear  function  of  Zi  as  it  formerly  was  of  Z^ 
because,  the  axes  and  the  iron  being  parallel,  the  ratio  of  the 
earth^s  component  in  the  axis  and  the  force  induced  in  the 
iron  of  that  axis  will  not  be  changed  by  heeling,  and  hence  the 
values  of  the  parameters  in  the  equations  for  the  new  axes 
remain  unchanged. 

In  other  words,  the  rods  a,  d,  and  g  will  be  magnetized  by 
force  X;  b,  e,  and  h  by  force  Yi;  c,  f,  and  le  by  force  Z<;  whilst 
the  components  of  the  subpermanent  magnetism  remain  un- 
changed. 


D                  a"  A'    A 

^ 
^ 

Ik 

b^ 

\                     /  ® 

*          : 

B"       p        y 

Fig.  52. 

Therefore,  letting  X',  F/,  and  Zi  represent  respectively 
the  forces  of  earth  and  ship  in  the  new  axes  to  head,  to  star- 
board, and  to  keel,  Poisson^s  equations  become : 

X'  =  X  +aX  +  bYi  +  cZi  +  P.  (87) 

Yi'  =  Yi  +  dX  +  eYi  +  fZi  +  Q.  (88) 

Zi'  =  Zi  +  gX  +  hYi  +  JcZi  +  B.  (89) 

The  next  step  is  to  express  the  forces  represented  by  equa- 
tions (87),  (88),  and  (89),  in  terms  of  the  components  Z,  Y, 
and  Z;  to  do  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  the  values 
of  Yi  and  Zi  in  terms  of  those  quantities. 
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In  Pig.  62,  let  OY  and  OZ  be  the  transverse  and  vertical 
axes,  ship  upright;  OYi  and  OZ^  the  corresponding  axes, 
ship  heeled  i°. 

04  =  Y,  the  horizontal  component  of  earth's  force  to  star- 
board; 
OB  =  Z,  the  vertical  component  of  earth's  force;  then 
OT  is  that  component  of  the  earth's  total  force  that  acts  in  an 
athwartship  plane  through  the  compass,  on  the  North 
point  of  the  needle  at  0,  which  changes  neither  in 
direction  nor  intensity  when  the  ship  heels;    and 
hence 
OR  =  Yi  is  the  component  of  the  earth's  force  in  the  new  axis 

to  starboard,  and 
OL=Zi  is    the  component  of  the  earth's  force  in  the  new 

axis  to  keel. 
But  from  the  figure 
OB  =  ON  +  NM  +  MR  =  OA  cos  i 

+.  (AM  +  MT)  sin  i  =  OA  cos  i  +  OB  sin  % 

OTYi  =  Y  cos  %  +  Z  smi,  (90) 

miOLz=:OK  —  LK  =  0K  —  FB  =  OBcosi  —  BTsini 
or Zi=^Z  COB i — Feint.  (91) 

Substituting  (90)  and  (91)  in  (87),  (88),  and  (89),  and 
collecting  the  terms  with  common  factors,  we  have 
X'  =  X  +  aZ+  (5co8i  — csint)  Y 

'+  (6  sin  i  +  c  cos  i)  Z  +  P,  (92) 

Y\  =  (cos  i  -{-  e  QO^i  —  /  sin  i)  Y  -|-  dX 

+  (sin  t  +  e  sin  i  +  /  cos  t)  -?  +  Q,  (93) 

Z'i  =  (cos  t  +  A  sin  t  +  *?  cos  i)  -Z'  +  gX 

—  (sin  t  —  A  cos  t  +  ^  sin  f )  Y  -^-B,  (94) 

which  are  the  forces  acting  still  in  the  new  axes,  though 
in  terms  of  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

As  the  compass  needle  is  constrained  to  move  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  to  obtain  an  expression  for  deviation  due  to  the 
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above  forces,  we  must  obtain  their  components  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane. 

Since  the  ship  is  heeled  about  the  axis  of  Z,  the  force  X' 
in  equation  (92)  is  already  acting  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  the  horizontal  component 
of  earth  and  ship  to  starboard  represented  by  Y\ 

Eef  erring  again  to  figure  52, 
Let  OP  represent,  in  intensity  and  direction,  that  component 
of  the  total  force  of  earth  and  ship  which  acts  in  an 
athwartship  plane  through  the  compass  after  the  ship 
has  heeled  t°,  then 
OR"  is  the  component  of  that  force  in  the  new  axis  to  star- 
board, and 
y  =  OA"  is  the  component  of  that  force  in  the  horizontal 

plane  to  starboard. 
But  from  the  figure; 
OA"  =  OA'  —  A" A'  =  OA'  —  R"  8 

=0R"  cos  t  —  R"P  ein  i  =  OR"  cos  %  —  OL"  sin  i; 
or  r  =  OA"  =  Y'i  cos  i—  Z'i  sin  i.  (95) 

Substituting  in  (95)  the  values  of  Y'i  and  Z\  from  (93) 
and  (94),  we  have 

Y'  =  (cos^  t  +  ^  cos*  ^  —  /  sill  i  cos  t)  Y  -\-  d  cos  %  X 
+  (sin  t  cos  i  +  ^  sin  f  cos  i  +  /  cos^  t)  Z  +  6  cos  i 
—  (sin  i  cos  t  +  A  sin^  t  -|r  fc  sin  t  cos  t)  Z  —  g  sin  t  X 
+  (sin^  i  —  ftsintcosi+A:  sin^  i)  Y  - —  R  sin  i, 
F'=  {  sia'i-l-cos' J  \  F+  \  dco&i  —  gAni  }  X^ 
+  \  ecos'f  —  (/-f- A)8infcost  +  isin't  \  Y 
+  -|/cos*i  +  («  — i)8inicosf  —  AsinH'  \  Z 
+  ^cost  —  RAni. 
Since  sin^  i  +  cos*  *  =  1,  and  by  substituting  1  —  sin*  i 
for  cos*  i,  we  have 
Y'—Y-{-  \  rfcosf— jrsinf  ^X-^^  e—{f-\-h')AniQo^i'\ 

—  («— i)sin»i  \  Y-h  -j  /  +  («  — i)sinicosf  V  (96) 

—  (/+  A)sin*f  }•  Z-h  QcoBi — Rsini.  J 


(99) 
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Equations  (92)  and  (96)  are  of  the  form 

X'  =  X  +  aiX  +  biY  +  CiZ  +  Pi ,  (97) 

r=r  +  diZ  +  eiY  +  fiZ  +  Qi ,  (98).. 

if 

ai  =  a. 

hi=h  cosi  —  c  sin  L 
Ci-=b  sin  i  +  c  cos  i. 
di-=  d  cos  i  —  g  sin  t. 

e*  =  e  —  {f  -\-h)  sin  t  cos  i  —  {e- —  le)  sin*  t. 
fi  =  f+  (e  —  A;)  sin  t  cos  i  —  (/  +  h)  sin*  i. 
P,  =  P. 
^,  z=  ^  cos  t  —  B  sin  i. 

99.  The  coeAcients  when  ship  is  heeled. — ^As  the  values  of 
the  parameters  and  magnets  have  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  ship's  heeling,  so  have  the  magnetic  coefficients  which  de- 
pend on  them. 

Therefore,  if  X* ,  Sdi ,  93< ,  ®i ,  35* ,  ®< ,  respectively,  repre- 
sent the  altered  values  of  the  coefficients  A,  21,  95,  ®,  S),  G, 
due  to  the  heeling  of  the  ship  through  t**,  by  substitution  in 
the  equations  for  the  exact  coefficients,  we  have 

Xi      =X—  -f^^  sin  i  cos  t  —  ^-^sin*  t.  (100) 

XMi  =  XSr  cos  t  +  ^^  sin  %.  (101) 

XiSJi  =  AS  +  i  6  sin  1  —  c  versin  i  [  tan  6.  (102) 

a 

Ai®i  =  A®  +  *{  (^  —  ^)  sin  t  cos  i  —  -^  sin  « 


(/  +  ft)  sin*  t  }•  tan  ^  +  ^versin  *• 


.(108) 


A<2)i  =  A®  +  -^i^  sin  i  cos  t  +— g-  sin*  t.  (104) 

kidi  =  X(S  cos  i  —  ^-^  sin  i.  (105) 

Approximate  values  of  the  coefficients  when  the  ship  is 
heeled. — If  the  soft  iron  is  symmetrically  arranged  on  each 
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side  of  the  fore-and-aft  plane  throiigh  the  compass,  hj  d,  f,  h, 
8[  and  6  will  be  zero;  and  as  a  steady  angle  of  heel  would  be 
small,  we  may  without  much  sacrifice  of  accuracy  replace  sin  t 
by  i,  letting  cos  i  =  1,  versin  t  =  0,  and  sin*  i  =  0.  Equa- 
tions (100)  to  (105)  will  then  give 


^x^-d 


%. 


(106) 


95*  =  93. 

{g^  =6:  +  i^e— *  — ^]tan^t. 

^i=(E  +  Ji/itJ=  |(^-*-^)tan^. 
2)<  =  ®. 

100.  Deduction  of  the  equation  expressing  heeling  devia- 
tion.*— If  h  represents  the  deviation  for  a  given  compass,  course 
z*  when  the  ship  is  on,. an  even  keel,  hi  the  deviation  for  the 
same  compass  course  when  the  ship  heels  i°  to  starboard, 
then  equation  (34)  becomes  in  each  case,  the  approximate 
heeling  coeflBcients  being  substituted, 

8  (1  —  2)  cos  2z')  =  21  4-  99  sin  a;'  +  ©  cos  /  +  3)  sin  2^' 
+  e  cos  2/ 

J,  (l_®c08  2O  =-f  ^^t  +  99  8in/+  (© -f  Jt)  cos  ^^ 

-f  2)  sin  2z'  —  i+£  i cos  2/. 
2A 

Therefore,  since  by  the  hypothesis  21  and  @  are  zero, 
(Si  —  8)  (1  —  5D  cos  2«')  =  ^=i:  i  +  Ji  cos  / 

^  Ml?  i  cos  2^; 

*  la  an  analoffOUB  manner,  the  deviation  of  the  compasa,  due  to  a  ehanre  ortrlm  in 
a  fore  and  aft  direction,  has  been  deduced  and  expressed  in  the  following  form  by 
Lt.  Oomdr.  Lloyd  H.  Chandler,  U.  S.  N.,  in  which  t  is  the  angle  of  inclination : 


It  has  its  field  of  application  when  necessity  arises  to  navigate  under  abnormal  trim, 
as  when  compartments  at  one  end  of  the  ship  have  become  flooded.  (Proceedings  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Vol.  84,  1908.) 
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SubstitTiting  cos^  2;'  — sin^  2'  for  cos  2z\  multiplying  -  7*  ^-  i 

by  (sin*  /H-cos*  «'),  rearranging  the  terms  in  the  right  mem- 
ber of  the  equation,  also  regarding  (8<— 8)  ®  cos  2z'  as  zero, 
and  transposing  8  we  have 

8,=8+Jtcos/+T-*sii^'«'-?*cos2«',         (107) 

which  will  give  the  heeling  deviation  on  the  compass  heading 
z'  when  8,  J,  c,  and  g  are  known.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  to  find  8  (Art.  65),  also  c  and  g  (Arts.  96  and  92).  The 
method  of  finding  J  will  be  explained  in  Art.  103. 

101.  Ckneral  effect  of  ship's  heeling  on  the  deviation  of 
the  compass. — Equation  (107)  shows  that  the  effect  of  heel- 
ing, besides  altering  the  term  E  by  the  expression  Ji,  is  to  in- 
troduce a  constant  term  and  a  quadrantal  term  of  the  @  type; 
iron  which  is  synunetrical  with  the  ship  upright  becoming 
unsymmetrical  when  the  ship  heels.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
c  introduces  a  (  — 6)=a^  and  g,  a  (  +  ^)  =  — ^t,  when  the 
ship  heels,  and  that  these  cause  the  St*  and  @<.  c  represents 
vertical  soft  iron  in  the  midship  line,  as  the  smokestack ;  the 
effect  of  c  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  compass  to  the  pole 
of  c,  and  is  a  minimum  when  the  ship  heads  North  or  South, 

a  TnaTrinmTn  when  the  ship  heads  East  or  West.    --^  generally 

A 

4-  and  seldom  exceeds  .100  for  the  usual  positions  of  com- 
passes. The  parameter  g  represents  soft  iron  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X,  as  tiie  keel  or  propeller  shaft;  the  effect  of  g  depends 
on  the  proximity  of  the  compass  to  the  pole  of  g,  being  greatest 
when  the  compass  is  well  forward  or  well  aft  and  the  ship's 
head  North  or  South.  The  effect  of  ^  is  a  minimum  s'>  far  as 
location  of  the  compass  is  concerned  when  the  compass  is  at 
equal  distances  from  each  end  of  the  ship,  and  disappears  in 

all  cases  when  the  ship  heads  East  or  West,  -^is  generally  H- 
and  seldom  exceeds  .100. 

The  effects  of  both  c  and  g  may  be  neglected  in  the  ordi- 
nary cases  in  navigation. 
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The  term  Ji  cos  i?',  however,  cannot  be  neglected,  as  it  is 
often  large  in  amount. 

When  J  is  ( — ),  as  it  nsTially  is  for  compasses  on  the  upper 
deck,  it  represents  a  deviation  of  the  North  point  of  the  needle 
to  windward;  when  +>  ^  i*  ^^^1  ^  for  ^  compass  on  the 
main  deck,  it  represents  a  deviation  to  leeward.  ( — )  /  is 
called  the  heeling  coefficient  to  windward,  ( — )  Ji  cos  z' 
being  the  heeling  error  to  windward,  a  maximum  on  North 
and  South  courses  and  a  minimum  on  East  and  West  courses. 
J  is  generally  a  fractional  number  and  indicates  the  heeling 
deviation,  for  each  degree  of  heel,  arising  from  a  change  in 
the  value  of  E  due  to  heeling,  on  N.  and  S.  courses  (p.  c). 

102.  General  effect  of  the  ship's  heeling  on  the  coefficients 
determined  when  the  ship  is  upright. — ^An  inspection  of  equa- 
tions in  group  (106)  shows  that  the  coefficients  depending 
on  fore-and-aft. action,  9}  and  %  are  unaltered;  that  E  and  6 
undergo  a  slight  change;  and  that  ®  is  considerably  altered. 
As  G  has  its  maximum  effect  when  the  ship  heads  North  or 
South  and  its  minimum  effect  when  the  ship  heads  East  or 
West,  it  is  apparent  that  the  heeling  error  is  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum  under  the  same  circumstances. 

103.  Different  ways  of  expressing  the  heeling  coefficient  and 

the  use  of  each. — The  expression  J  =  -j  le  —  *"""^)    ^^  ^ 

may  be  written  ( — )  J  =z  -j  (  —  e  +  k  +  -g\  tan  \  and 

then,  if  the  right  hand  member  of  the  equation  is  posi- 
tive, it  indicates  (as  is  usual  in  North  magnetic  latitude)  a 
deviation  of  the  North  end  of  the  needle  to  windward. 

Z 

Since  tan  ^  =  -^,  e  =  A  (1  —  3))  —  1,  and  ii  —  1  =  fc 

+  ^ ,  the  expression  —  J  =  jf  — ^  +  *+;^)  tan  ^  may 
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be  put  in  the  forms  below,  each  of  which  will  be  shown  to  serve 
a  special  purpose: 

(a)-J=:i-{(-^  +  *)tan^+J}. 

(5)_J_  — -^+    ^^  . 

(c)— J  =  ($)  +  !  — l)  tan  <?  +  ^i=i  tan  ^, 
(rf)_j=^j)+:J-l)tan^, 

Form  (ft)  shows  the  changes  which  may  be  expected  in  ( — ) / 
on  change  of  magnetic  latitude;  \E  is  always  +  >  tan  tf  is  + 
in  the  northern,  ( — )  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  at  the  usual 
position  of  a  standard  compass  on  a  ship  built  in  North  mag- 
netic latitude,  ( — )  e,  +  Ic,  and  +  ^  are  positive.  ( — )  e  and 
+  Jc  will  change  sign  in  South  latitude,  +  ^  ^U  ^ot,  there- 
fore the  heeling  error  will  be  to  windward  unless  the  ship  is  so 
far  Soutii  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  (^  e  +  i)  tan  B 

R 

is  greater  than  w* 

Form    (6)    shows  how  the  heeling  deviation  is  caused; 

eZ 

( — )    rg-  I  expresses  the  effect  due  to  vertical  induction  in 

horizontal  soft  iron  represented  by  the  rod  ( —  e),  inclined  at 
an  angle  i  to  the  horizontal  plane,  and  acting  against  a  di- 
rective force  AH;  the  effect  being  a  heeling  error  to  wind- 
ward in  North  magnetic  latitudes,  to  leeward  in  South  mag- 

netic  latitudes.    — —  i  expresses  the  combined  effect  of 

vertical  induction  in  vertical  soft  iron  represented  by  the  rod 
+  k  and  the  component  to  keel  of  the  subpermanent  mag- 
netism represented  by  +  B,  both  acting  at  an  angle  i  from 
the  vertical  and  against  the  directive  force  \H.  The  effect  of 
this  part  is  a  heeling  error  to  windward  or  leeward  according 
as  the  resultant  force  oi  kZ  +  R  is  +  or  (— ). 
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Form  (c)  is  useful  for  computing  separately  the  heeling 
deviation  due  to  (1)  vertical  induction  in  horizontal  trans- 
verse soft  iron,  (2)   vertical  induction  in  vertical  soft  iron 

and  vertical  subpermanent  magnetism;  (  ®  4"  -r  —  1  )  tan  6 

=  -j-ff-  expressing  the  first  part,  and  ^^-^^ —  tan  d  =  — jv— 
expressing  the  second  part. 

Form  (d)  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  computing  the 
heeling  coeflScient;  the  value  of  2)  having  been  determined  by 
analysis  of  a  table  of  deviations  or  from  observations  on  two 
headings,  ft  and  A  by  vertical  and  horizontal  vibrations  on 
board  and  ashore,  and  $  taken  from  a  chart  of  magnetic  dip- 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  semicircxdar  heeling  error 
( — )  J  must  be  zero ;  therefore, 

>  =  A(1  — 2))=l  +  6, 
fi  —  1  =  e , 
That  is  to  say 

Mean  vertical  force  of  earth  and  ship 

Vertical  force  of  earth  * 

and 

Mean  vertical  force  of  ship 

/JL — 1=    £.=6. 

Vertical  force  of  earth 
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Ex.  18. — ^With  the  following  data  from  examples  11  and  12, 
viz.,  X  =  .8856,  5D  =^  +  .05,  tan  ^  =  2.86,  /*  =  1.0969,  g  = 
.1098,  c  being  neglected,  it  is  retquired  to  find  ( — )  J  and  the 
total  deviation  on  courses  South  and  NW.  (p.  c.)  when  the 
ship  is  heeled  1st  10**  to  starboard,  2d  10**  to  port.  Deviation, 
when  ship  is  upright,  on  South  +  4®  30',  on  NW.  — 16°. 

—  •r«(S)  +  -f^  -l]tan^  =  ^05  +  i^|m--l] 2.86=  0.8254 
and  +  /=>  -  0.8254 
g         .1098    ^.  o^g. 

rr^t      1-1     1    ^  /xo   IT.      ij       .       ^  /^1  +  if  hcclcd  to  statboard 
The  ship  heels  10"*,  therefore  i=10y....^, 

^  J  —  if  heeled  to  port. . 

At  South,  Ji  COB z^  -^  ^i COS" «'  =  (-) .8254  x  10  x  (—1)  —  .124  x  10  x  1 

=  +  8®.254  —  1«.24  =  +  7<».014  =  +  7°  01^ 
AtNW.,,7tCOB«'--|-icoB8  2'  =  (-).8254  x  10  x  .707-.124x  10  x  .5 

=  (-)  50.886  -  00.620  =  (-)  60.456  =  (-)  6°  27^ 

Ship  heeled  to  starboard,  on  South, 

8  =  +  4**  30'  +  (+)  r  or  =  +  11°  31'. 
Ship  heeled  to  port,  on  South, 

a  =  4-  40  30'  —  (+)  7°  01'  =  (— )  2**  31'. 
Ship  heeled  to  starboard,  on  NW., 

a  =  (— )  16°  +  (— )  6°  2r  =  (— )  22°  27'. 
Ship  heeled  to  port,  on  NW., 

a  =  (— )  16°  +  (  +  )  6°  27'  =  (— )  9°  33'. 

104.  Detennlnatton  of  heeling  error  by  listing  and  then 
swinging  the  ship. — ^The  deviations  may  be  determined  by 
swinging  the  ship,  first,  upright,  then  heeled  i°.  The  dif- 
ference on  any  compass  azimuth  of  the  two  results  will  be  the 
heeling  error  for  that  angle  of  heel  on  that  course. 

The  results  of  this  practical  method  no  doubt  would  be 
more  satisfactory  after  the  work  was  done;  it  is  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, however,  and  the  heeling  error  is  usually  determined 
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theoretically  from  observations  already  shown  to  be  of   a 

simple  character,  when  not  corrected  by  the  tentative  method. 

If  swinging  takes  place  both  before  and   after   listing, 

c  may  be  found  from  the  observations  at  East  or  West,  as 

then  S<  =  S  4"  "T  *'/  and  g  may  be  determined  from  the  obser- 
vations at  North  or  South,  as  then  8i  =  8  +  *fi  —  ^  *>  '^  **^^  *^ 
having  been  computed. 

106.  Correction  of  heeling  error  by  vibrations. — ^As  e  is 
minus  and  less  than  unity  when  the  quadrantal  deviation  has 
not  been  corrected,  it  is  thus  evident,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  heeling  deviation  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
mean  vertical  force  at  the  position  of  the  compass  must  be 
less  than  that  on  shore,  and  that  the  time  of  n  vibrations  of  a 
vertical  needle  at  the  position  of  the  compass  represented  by 
V  must  be  greater  than  the  time  of  the  same  number  of  vi- 
brations of  the  same  needle  ashore  represented  by  T. 

Begarding  It  as  zero,  (63)  becomes 

^  =  -ps  =  A*  +  ^  cot  (9  cos  « 
and  r  =    ,    ^    ^ ..  (108) 

but  when  the  heeling  error  is  corrected  /i,=  A.(l — 2))=l-j-c. 
^^  T r 

~  0/7^  {l  —  %)-\-g cot 0 COS*  ~  */l  +  tf  ±  ^cot^coB«' 

When  g  is  unknown,  the  ship^s  head  may  be  placed  on  East 
or  West  magnetic. 

If  the  spheres  are  in  position  there  will  be  a  new  value  of  X 
and  perhaps  a  residual  value  of  ®. 
Let  the  altered  values  be  \o  and  Dg  - 
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Then  with  the  spheres  in  place  equations  (109)  and  (110) 
become 

jv  _.  ^  flll^ 

VA2  (1  —  3)2)  +^cot^cos^' 
T 

^=VA2  (1-2)7)-  ^^^^^ 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  heeling  error  may  be  corrected  by  so 
altering  the  vertical  force  that  the  vertical  vibrations  of  a  dip- 
ping needle  shall  take  place  in  the  proper  time  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  from  equations  (109),  (110),  (111), 
or  (112). 

The  vertical  force  is  altered  as  desired  by  the  vertical  move- 
ment of  a  vertical  magnet  in  the  binnacle  tube  below  the  cen- 
ter of  the  needle. 

It  is  customary  now  to  correct  the  heeling  error  by  what  is 
known  as  the  heeling  adjuster,  or  by  the  tentative  method 
(Art.  108  (5)). 

106.  Correction  of  heeling  error  by  using  the  heeling  ad- 
juster.— The  heeling  adjuster  is  a  small  brass  box  provided 
with  levels  and  leveling  screws,  mounting  on  a  horizontal  axis 
a  needle  which  is  free  to  vibrate  in  the  vertical  plane,  its  ten- 
dency to  dip  being  counteracted  by  a  small  sliding  platinum 
weight  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  may  be 
measured  by  a  scale  on  the  glass  cover.  There  is  a  small  glass 
window  in  each  end  provided  with  an  index  line  to  mark  the 
horizontal  plane.  Without  the  small  weight,  the  needle  before 
being  magnetized  was  exactly  balanced,  so  the  weight  is  in- 
tended to  balance  the  vertical  magnetic  force  ashore  or  on 
board.  Letting  h  and  a,  respectively,  denote  the  distance  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  center  of  the  needle  when  the  needle 
is  exactly  balanced  on  board  and  ashore,  the  heeling  adjuster 

being  properly  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  then  — ^~^\ 
and,  when  the  ship^s  head  is  East  or  West  magnetic, —  =  /a. . 
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In  order  that  there  may  be  no  heeling  error  we  must  have 

,jL=l  +  e=:k{l  —  ^). 

Therefore,  6  =  aX  (1  —  S))  (113  ) 

before  the  quadrantal  spheres  are  placed. 

If  ^2^  2)2,  fi2  be  the  altered  values  of  A,  2),  and  ft  after 
the  spheres  are  in  place, 

then  ^2  =  As  (1  —  ©J  or  6  =  aAj  (1  —  ©a)-     (H^) 

To  correct  the  error. — Place  the  weight  at  reading  b  from 
(113)  or  (114),  according  as  the  spheres  are  oflE  or  on  the 
brackets,  head  ship  East  or  West  magnetic,  put  the  adjuster 
on  the  brass  table  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  compass  needle,  the  adjuster  properly  placed  in 
the  meridian.  If  the  needle  remains  horizontal  there  is  no 
heeling  error.  If  one  end  dips,  place  the  heeling  corrector 
magnet  in  the  tube,  proper  pole  up;  raise  or  lower  it  till  the 
adjuster  needle  is  horizontal.  The  heeling  error  is  then  cor- 
rected. 

Section  VIII. 

COHPENSATION  OF  THE  C0HFA8S. 

107.  Principles  and  object  of  compensation. — It  has  been 
shown  that  each  kind  of  deviation  is  due  to  certain  forces, 
either  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  acting  on  the  North  point  of 
the  compass  needle,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  known  laws  of 
magnetic  action  that  these  forces  can  be  neutralized  and  hence 
deviation  reduced  to  zero,  by  introducing  other  forces  of  the 
same  magnitudes,  but  such  as  to  act  in  the  opposite  directions. 
By  compensation,  the  deviations  are  not  only  reduced  to  zero, 
or  to  convenient  amounts,  so  that  a  change  in  azimuth  of  the 
ship's  head  is  represented  by  a  similar  apparent  movement  of 
the  compass,  but  the  directive  force  of  the  needle  is  equalized 
on  the  different  headings.  After  compensation,  all  cor- 
rectors should  he  secured  in  place  and  their  positions  noted  in 
the  Compass  Journal. 
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108.  Order  of  compensation. — Since  the  correctors^  when 
in  place,  exert  a  mutual  action  on  each  other  and  thereby 
create  forces  additional  to  those  of  the  ship^  it  is  essential  that 
the  semicircular  correction,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant one,  should  be  made  when  the  magnetic  conditions 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  when  the  compen- 
sation is  complete;  therefore,  the  quadrantal  and  heeling 
correction  should  precede  the  semicircular  correction.  The 
quadrantal  spheres,  when  in  place,  correct  a  portion  of  the 
heeling  error  and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the 
spheres  should  he  in  place  before  the  heeling  correction  •  is 
made.  However,  if  the  values  of  A  and  2),  before  the  spheres 
are  in  place,  are  known  by  computation,  the  heeling  correc- 
tion may  properly  be  made  by  the  method  of  Art.  106,  as 
the  first  correction,  the  distance  used  for  the  position  of  the 
weight  on  board  being  6  =  aA  (1  —  2)) . 

If  the  correction  should  be  made  by  this  method  after  the 
spheres  have  been  placed,  we  must  find  the  distance  h  from 
the  equation  &  =  aA2  (1  —  ©a),  K  ^^^  ^2  being  altered 
values  of  A  and  3). 

The  heeling  error  may,  however,  be  corrected  by  the  tenta- 
tive method  and,  in  that  case,  the  following  will  be  the  order 
of  compensation: 

(1)  Correction  for  quadrantal  deviation  (approximate). 

(2)  Correction  for  heeling  error  (approximate). 

(3)  Correction  for  semicircular  deviation. 

(4)  Correction  for  quadrantal  deviation. 

(5)  Correction  for  heeling  error. 

(6)  Swing  for  residuals.   ' 

It  being  assumed  that  the  ship  is  on  an  even  keel;  all 
movable  local  masses  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
compass  secured  in  their  normal  positions  for  sea;  and  the 
binnacle  of  Type  VI  stripped  of  all  corpectors,  which  are  placed 
at  a  safe  distance ;  we  will  proceed  to  compensate  the  standard 
compass. 
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From  data  by  computation. — Having  obtained  a  curve  of 
deviations  for  the  standard  compass  by  any  of  the  methods 
previously  referred  to,  take  from  the  Napier's  diagram  the 
compass  headings  corresponding  to  North,  NE.,  and  East 
magnetic,  then  head  the  ship  successively  on  those  rhumbs, 
steadying  on  each  at  least  four  minutes.  Note  carefully  the 
reading  of  the  steering  compass  when  the  ship  is  steadied  on 
those  rhumbs. 

Then  proceed  with 

(1)  The  approximate  correction  of  the  quadrantal  devia- 
tion.— If  the  value  of  SD  is  known  or  can  be  estimated,  place 
the  spheres  on  the  brackets  according  to  Table  III  of  "  DiehFs 

.  Compensation  of  the  Compass,'^  or  Table  V  of  this  book. 

If  3)  is  unknown,  place  them  at  a  mean  position  of  13.5 
inches  for  the  7-inch  spheres.  If  spheres  of  this  size  overcor- 
rect  at  the  outer  limit,  use  smaller  ones,  remembering  that 

.  one  sphere  will  correct  half  as  much  as  two  of  the  same  size. 

(2)  The  approximate  correction  of  the  heeling  error. — 
Having  no  means  to  determine  Ag  and  2)2 ,  place  the  ship^s 
head  East  or  West  magnetic  by  meaus  of  the  steering  compass. 
The  needle  of  the  heeling  adjuster  having  been  made  hori- 
zontal on  shore,  with  the  weight  in  a  given  position,  must  be 
made  nearly  horizontal  on  board,  position  of  weight  un- 
changed, by  means  of  the  vertical  correcting  magnet  in  the 
central  tube,  the  non-weighted  end  inclined  perceptibly  up- 
wards. 

In  case  no  observations  were  made  ashore,  place  the  heel- 
ing magnet  in  its  tube.  North  end  up  in  North  magnetic 
latitude  unless  there  is  reason  ±0  know  that  the  ship's  verti- 
cal force  acts  upward,  and  lower  it  to  the  bottom. 

(3)  To  correct  the  semicircular  deviation. — Neglecting  the 

values  of  51  and  ®,  it  is  apparent  from  the  equation 

.       ^  9}  sin  ;?;  +  .®  cos  ;?;  +  2)2  sin  22;        .        1.  -.    ^     . 

tan  8  =    . '   ,     ,  in  which  S)^  is 

1  +  S  cos  ;s  —  K  sin  ;s  +  ©j  cos  2z 
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the  coeflScient  of  quadrantal  deviation  left  uncorrected, 
that    when    the    ship    heads    magnetic    North    or    South, 

tan  d  =  ^_^^  .  that  the  forces   93  and  Sj  ^-ct  in  the 

meridian;  that  the  transverse  force  ®  is  the  only  one  acting  to 

produce  deviation;  and  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  deviation 

on  those  headings  to  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize 

K,  which  may  be  done  by  introducing  an  equal  but  opposing 

force  in  the  transverse  line. 

When  the  ship  heads  East  or  West  magnetic,  the  above 

±  93 
equation   becomes  tan  8  =   ..       ^^ ^  ,  the  forces  E  and 

®2  ftct  in  the  meridian,  and  the  fore-and-aft  force  93  is  the 
only  one  acting  to  produce  deviation ;  to  reduce  the  deviation 
on  those  headings  to  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize  93^ 
which  may  be  done  by  introducing  an  equal  but  opposing  force 
in  the  fore-and-aft  line.     Therefore, 

To  neutralize  the  force  ®. — Head  the  vessel  North  magnetic 
and  keep  it  steady  by  the  steering  compass.  Eun  the  athwart- 
ship  carrier  down. 

If  the  compass  shows  easterly  deviation,  the  force  ©  draws 
the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  starboard ;  enter  one  or  more 
magnets  on  each  side  of  the  athwartship  carrier.  North  or 
red  ends  to  starboard;  move  the  carrier  up  or  down  until  the. 
compass  points  North  magnetic. 

If  the  compass  shows  westerly  deviation,  the  force  E  draws 
the  North  point  of  the  compass  needle  to  port;  enter  the 
athwartship  magnets  with  North  or  red  ends  to  port;  raise 
or  lower  the  carrier  till  the  compass  points  North  magnetic. 

Or  head  the  vessel  South  magnetic,  enter  the  athwartship 
magnets  with  North  or  red  ends  to  port  if  the  deviation  is 
easterly,  or  to  starboard  if  the  deviation  is  westerly;  raise  or 
lower  the  carrier  till  the  compass  points  South  magnetic. 

To  neutralize  the  force  93. — Head  the  vessel  East  magnetic 
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and  keep  it  steady  by  the  steering  compass.    Run  the  fore- 
and-aft  carrier  down. 

If  the  compass  shows  easterly  deviation,  the  force  95  draws 
the  North  point  of  the  needle  to  head;  enter  one  or  more 
magnets  on  each  side  of  the  fore*and-aft  carrier.  North  or  red 
ends  forward;  move  the  carrier  up  or  down  till  the  compass 
heading  of  the  ship  is  East.  If  the  compass  shows  westerly 
deviation,  the  force  95  draws  the  North  point  of  the  needle  to 
stem ;  enter  the  fore-and-aft  magnets  with  North  or  red  ends 
aft  and  raise  or  lower  the  carrier  till  the  compass  heading  is 
East. 

Or  head  the  vessel  West  magnetic;  enter  the  fore-and-aft 
magnets  with  North  or  red  ends  aft,  if  the  deviation  is  east- 
erly, or  forward  if  the  deviation  is  westerly;  raise  or  lower  the 
carrier  till  the  compass  heading  is  West. 

(4)  To  correct  the  quadrantal  deviation. — ^With  the  semi- 
circular forces  neutralized  there  remains  only  ©a  to  cause  de- 
viation, and  when  the  ship  heads  NE.,  SE.,  SW.,  or  NW.,  mag- 
netic, 2z  being  90°  or  270°,  the  equation  for  deviation  becomes 
tan  8  =  ±:  SDj  >  and  to  reduce  the  deviation  on  those  headings 
to  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize  the  force  ®2  >  which 
may  be  done  by  introducing  an  equal  but  opposing  force. 

The  quadrantal  deviation  is  usually  positive,  and  hence  is 
corrected  by  placing  the  quadrantal  spheres  to  starboard  and 
port  of  the  compass  in  which  position  they  produce  a  negative 
quadrantal  deviation,  the  soft  iron  of  the  sphere  having  the 
effect  of  the  —  a  and  +  ^  Tods ;  therefore. 

To  neutralize  the  remaining  quadrantal  force. — ^Having 
corrected  the  semicircular  deviation,  head  the  vessel  NE.  (or 
SE.,  SW.,  NW.)  magnetic  and  keep  it  steady  by  the  steering 
compass.  If  any  deviation  is  shown,  move  the  spheres  on  the 
side  brackets  in  or  out  until  the  compass  heading  is  NE.  (SE., 
SW.,  NW.). 

If  the  spheres  over-correct  at  the  outer  limits  of  the 
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brackets,  use  smaller  ones ;  if  they  undercorrect  when  placed 
at  the  inner  limits,  use  larger  ones. 

(5)  To  correct  the  heeling  error. — In  case  the  heeling  cor- 
rector has  not  been  placed  by  shore  observations,  and  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  central  tube  of  the  binnacle,  if  there  is  suflBcient 
sea  on  to  give  a  moderate  roll  on  a  !N'orth  or  South  course, 
steer  North  or  South  per  compass  and  observe  the  vibrations 
of  the  card  as  the  ship  rolls  from  side  to  side.  These  will  be 
greater  than  those  due  to  the  ship^sreal  motion  in  azimuth 
when  the  heeling  error  is  material,  therefore  raise  the  heeling 
corrector  slowly  till  the  vibrations  almost  disappear,  leaving 
an  amplitude  of  1**  or  2°  to  avoid  over-correction.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  correction  once  made  is  for 
that  particular  latitude  only  and  the  position  of  the  heeling 
corrector  must  be  changed  for  any  considerable  change  of 
magnetic  latitude. 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  heeling  steadily  on  a  North  or  South 
course,  the  deviations  observed  when  heeled  may  be  compared 
with  those  when  the  ship  is  upright  on  the  same  course,  and 
the  difference  removed  by  raising  or  lowering  the  corrector. 

If  the  conditions  are  not.  favorable  for  the  jBjial  placing  of 
the  heeling  corrector,  reserve  it  for  a  future  time. 

(6)  Swing  ship  on  the  sixteen  principal  rhumbs  and  obtain 
a  table  of  residual  deviations;  either  readjust  the  correctors, 
proceeding  as  in  the  original  correction,  or  use  the  residual 
deviations  to  run  on.  In  case' of  re-compensation,  the  vessel 
must  be  again  swung  for  a  final  table  of  deviations. 

The  ship  may  now  be  placed  with  its  head  on  any  two  adja- 
cent cardinal  points  magnetic  by  the  standard  compass,  and 
the  other  compasses  corrected  for  semicircular  deviation ;  then 
on  the  intercardinal  point  magnetic  by  the  standard  compass, 
and  the  others  corrected  for  quadrantal  deviation. 
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109.  Determination  of  the  magnetic  courses  when  compen- 
sating compasses  whose  deviations  are  unknown. — Select 
ahead  of  time  the  locality,  the  date,  and  the  limits  of  local 
apparent  time  between  which  the  observations  must  be  made. 

Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  sun^s  declination  for 
the  instant  midway  between  the  time  limits,  and,  by  the  method 
of  Art.  58,  find  from  the  azimuth  tables  the  sun^s  true  bearing 
at  intervals,  say,  of  ten  minutes  of  time,  for  the  known  latitude 
and  declination.  Apply  the  variation  for  the  locality  and 
obtain  the  magnetic  bearings.  Make  a  table  with  a  column  of 
magnetic  bearings  opposite  a  column  of  local  apparent  times, 
or  construct  a  curve ;  the  ordinates  representing  local  apparent 
times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes ;  the  abscissae,  the  correspond- 
ing magnetic  azimuths  for  the  given  latitude  and  declination. 

On  the  date  selected  proceed  to  the  locality,  set  the  watch  to 
local  apparent  time,  and  shortly  before  the  first  selected  time, 
set  that  rhumb  of  the  pelorus  corresponding  with  the  desired 
magnetic  heading  to  the  ship^s  head  and  clamp  the  plate.  Set 
the  sight  vanes  to  correspond  with  the  sun^s  magnetic  bearing 
at  the  selected  time  and  clamp  the  vanes. 

Working  the  engines  slowly  and  using  the  helm,  bring  the 
sight  vanes  to  bear  on  the  sun  and  keep  them  there  till  the 
watch  shows  the  selected  local  apparent  time  when  the  ship 
heads  on  the  desired  magnetic  point,  and  the  ship's  head  per 
standard  should  be  noted,  also  the  ship's  head  per  steering 
jDompass.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  we  have  obtained  the  head- 
ings by  the  steering  compass  corresponding  to  any  two  adja- 
cent cardinal  points  and  the  intervening  quadrantal  point,  all 
magnetic,  and  that  a  careful  record  has  been  madef  of  the 
same.  Then  to  compensate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  proceed 
as  explained  in  Art.  108. 
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Ex.  19. — Having  decided  to  compensate  the  compass  on 
April  18,  1918,  off  Cape  May,  in  latitude  39°  N.,  longitude 
74°  30'  W.,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  10  a.  m.,  local 
apparent  time,  it  is  required  to  make  a  table  of  magnetic  bear- 
ings of  the  sun  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  between  the  limits 
named,  and  to  determine  the  compass  readings  corresponding 
to  magnetic  North,  NE.,  and  East.    Variation  —8°. 


b  m     ■ 
L.  A.  T.  Of  middle  instant      9  00  00 
Longitude  of  locality              4  68  OOW. 
G.  A.  T.  of  middle  instant      1  58  00 
Equation  of  time                    —  00  33 
G.  M.  T.  of  middle  instant      1  57  27 
or  April  18.                           1<».96 

h    m   m      ■ 

Equation  of  Time  at  G.         1  68=0  33.0 

(+  to  Mean  Time) 

0'8  declination                               H.  D. 

At  G.  M.  noon         N.  10"  38'.2        0'.9 

Corr.                                        1.8       1.96 

Dec.=N.  10"  iff           1'.8 

=N.  10'.7 

Lat.  39°K    "^ 

On  page  90,  azimuth  tables. 

Dec.  10°  N. 

- 

L.A.T.  9^     J 

Z  =  K  113°  32'  E. 

For  Dec.  11°  K 

Z  =  N.112     34   E. 

Diff.  for  1°      of  Dec.     (— )  58' 
Diflf.  for  0°.7  of  Dec.     (— )  41' 

Hence  we  have  for  Lat.  39°  N.  and  Dec.  10°. 7  N.  as  follows : 

L.  A.  T.            Sun's  tme  azimuth.  Sun's  magnetic  azimutb. 

8^00°^a.m.               100°  55'  108°  55' 

44  110     44 

36  112     36 

33  114     33 

34  116     34 
40  118     40 


8 

10 

a.  m. 

102 

8 

20 

a.  m. 

104 

8 

30 

a.  m. 

106 

8 

40 

a.  m. 

108 

8 

50 

a.in. 

110 

10    00    a.m.  128     32  136     32 

To  head  magnetic  North. — The  ship  being  on  the  station 
ahead  of  time — ^before  8  a.  m.,  local  apparent  time,  set  the 
North  point  of  the  peloras  to  correspond  with  the  ship's  head, 
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clamp  the  plate;  set  the  sight  vanes  to  the  magnetic  bearing 
of  the  sun  108°  55'  (by  table  or  curve)  and  clamp  the  vanes. 
So  manoeuvre  the  ship  by  the  engines  and  helm  that  the  sight 
vanes  will  point  directly  toward  the  sun.  By  helm  and  en- 
gines, keep  the  sight  vanes  on  the  sun  till  the  watch  set  to 
local  apparent  time  indicates  8  a.  m. 

At  that  instant  the  ship  heads  North  magnetic. 

The  standard  compass  reads  6°  (for  example). 

The  steering  compass  reads  8°  (for  example). 

Note  carefully  the  heading  by  the  steering  compass  at  this 
time. 

To  head  NE.  magnetic. — Say  it  is  desired  to  be  on  this 
heading  at  8*»  20"*  a.  m.  Set  the  NE.  point  of  the  pelorus  to 
the  ship^s  head,  clamp  tjie  plate;  set  the  sight  vanes  to  the 
magnetic  bearing  of  the  sun  112°  36'  (by  table  or  curve) 
and  clamp  the  vanes.  Proceed  as  before,  keeping  the  vanes 
on  the  sun  till  8^  20°*  a.  m.,  when  the  ship  heads  NE.  mag- 
netic and 

The  standard  compass  reads  38°  30'  (for  example). 

The  steering  compass  reads  22°  30'  (for  example). 

Note  carefully  the  heading  by  steering  compass. 

To  head  magnetic  East. — ^Let  8**  40°*  a.  m.  be  the  selected 
time.  A  short  time  before  this  clamp  the  pelorus  plate  with 
the  East  point  on  the  forward  keel  line  or  indicator  and  clamp 
the  vanes  to  indicate  magnetic  bearing  of  the  sun  116°  34' 
(by  table  or  curve).  Proceed  as  before,  keeping  the  vanes  on 
the  sun  till  the  watch  set  to  local  apparent  time  shows  8**  40™ 
a.  m.  At  that  instant  the  ship  will  be  heading  East  magnetic 
and 

The  standard  compass  reads  78°  00'  (for  example). 

The  steering  compass  reads  56°  00'  (for  example). 

Again  note  carefully  the  heading  by  steering  compass. 

To  head  a  magnetic  course  by  azimuth  circle. — Knowing 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  sun  for  a  given  instant  at  the 
place  of  observation,  or  of  a  distant  object,  set  the  direct  sight 
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vanes  of  the  azimuth  circle  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  ehip^s 
head  by  compass  by  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  the  sun  or 
object  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  magnetic  heading  desired 
at  the  selected  instant.  By  using  helm  and  engines  bring  the 
sight  vanes  on  the  sun,  keeping  them  on  it  till  the  watch  shows 
the  selected  time,  when  the  ship  will  be  on  the  desired  mag- 
netic heading.  In  the  case  of  a  distant  object  the  time  is  not 
considered. 

110.  To  compensate  on  one  heading,  as  v^hen  riding  to  a 
tide,  in  a  dry  dock,  or  V7hen  alongside  a  wharf,  etc.* — ^Having 
obtained  the  exact  coeflBcients  93,  ®,  and  ®  by  any  of  the 
methods  already  referred  to,  also  the  magnetic  heading,  and 
knowing  the  compass,  heading  and  deviation,  compute  the 
deviation  due  to  each  coeflScient  by  substituting  that  coefficient 
alone  in  the  equation, 

95  sin  2  +  ®  cos  2  +  2)  sin  2z 
""  1  +  95  cos  z  —  ®  sin  «  +  3)  cos  2^; 

then  find  what  should  be  the  compass  heading  as  each  amount 
is  successively  neutralized. 

If  the  value  of  k  is  known,  make  observations  with  the  heel- 
ing adjuster  ashore  and  on  board,  finding  b  =  aA  (1  —  5D) ; 
and,  neglectiDg  g,  place  the  heeling  corrector  magnet  in  place 
(Art.  106).  .  However,  if  the  values  of  Ag  and  ®a  may  be 
determined  after  the  quadrantal  spheres  are  in  place,  first  put 
the  spheres  on  the  brackets  and  correct  the  quadrantal  devia- 
tion; then,  finding  b  =  aX^  (1  —  ®2)>  place  the  heeling  cor- 
rector. 

Move  the  quadrantal  correctors  in  or  out,  keeping  them 
equally  distant  from  the  compass  needles,  till  the  amount  of 
deviation  due  to  2)  is  corrected. 

Then  correct  the  amount  of  deviation  due  to  that  force, 
95  or  ®,  which,  for  the  ship's  heading,  is  more  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  compass  needle.  Thus,  if  the 
ship's  head  is  more  nearly  North  or  South,  eliminate  the  de- 

*  For  procedure  in  special  cases,  as  when  heading  North  (E.,  S.  or  W.)>  TxuLg' 
netic,  etc.,  see  Appendix  B. 
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viation  due  to  K  by  means  of  the  athwartship  magnets  first, 
and  then  eliminate  that  due  to  9}.  If  the  ship^s  heading  is 
more  nearly  East  or  West,  reverse  this  procedure,  eliminating 
first  the  deviation  due  to  93  and  then  that  due  to  ®| 

When  the  forces  93,  ©,  and  3)  have  been  neutralized,  com- 
pass and  magnetic  courses  should  be  the-  same  (91,  @,  zero) . 

Ex.  20.' — In  example  14,  Art.  95,  the  following  coeflBcients 
were  found  for  a  standard  compass  by  observations  of  de- 
viation and  horizontal  force  on  two  opposite  headings,  viz. : 
SQ  =  (— )  .0747,  S  =  (— )  .3142,  2)  =  -|-  .1211. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  deviation  due  to  each  force  when 
the  ship  heads  199°  30'  (p.  s.  c),  dev.  +  25°  30'.,  and  the 
compass  heading  per  standard  as  each  is  successively  neutral- 
ized, the  ship  being  kept  steady  on  the  corresponding  magnetic 
heading  by  the  steering  compass. 

To  find  the  deviation  due  to  3), 

To  find  deviation  due  to  93, 
To  find  deviation  due  to  E, 

x„„.^ ^  COBZ    __     (— ).8142X(— ).7071      ^+JZ2S2  __,ooiuai^^A  ».^^^Ko|MfaK^^ 

**''*^=  1-Caing  =l-((-).3l42X(-).70n)="?mr  -+.28«»and«c^+16  Wd6  . 

Therefore,  note  the  corresponding  heading  by  the  steering 
compass  and  keep  the  ship  steadied  on  that  heading,  in  case 
the  vessel  is  not  secured  in  dock  or  to  a  wharf.     Then, 

(1)  By  means  of  the  spheres  neutralize  the  force  +  3), 
making  the  ship^s  head  per  standard  compass  206°  24'  16". 

(2)  By  means  of  the  athwarthship  magnets,  North  or  red 
ends  to  port,  neutralize  the  force  ( — )  E,  making  the  compass 
headings  222°  20'  51". 

(3)  By  means  of  the  fore-and-aft  magnets,  N"orth  or  red 
ends  aft,  neutralize  the  force  ( — )  95,  making  the  compass 
heading  225°,  which  is  the  magnetic  heading. 

As  8^  =  -f  2°  52'  28",  the  amount  of  error  is  only  about  13'. 

*If  found,  by  neutralizing  89  and  (5  in  a  certain  order,  that  the  elimination  of 
one  force  leaves  the  other  at  a  small  angle  with  the  needle,  a  condition  unfavorable 
for  its  elimination,  consider  the  effect  of  a  reversal  of  that  order  with  a  view  to 
improving  conditions. 
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111.  Yalnes  of  A  and  E  to  be  left  uncorrected. — In  all 
cases  of  the  compensation  of  the  compass,  when  A  or  E  or  their 
algebraic  snm  is  as  much  as  1°,  the  amount  should  be  left, 
uncorrected.  A  has  a  constant  value  and  sign  on  all  hea<ir 
ings,  the  quadrantal  deviation  represented  by  E  varies  as 
cos  2s^  and  changes  sign  at  East  and  West.  t  v 

Therefore,  if  compensating  semicircular  deviation  on^Nortb 
or  South,  the  amount  to  be  left  uncorrected  for  A  and  E  would 
be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  amounts  due  to  their  signs  by 
analysis;  if  on  heading  East  or  West,  it  would  be  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  amounts  due  to  A  with  sign  unchanged  and  to  E 
with  sign  changed  from  that  by  analysis. 

Section  IX. 

112.^  The  Dygogram;  Its  Construction,  Description,  and 

Tlse. — ^The  dygogram  is  one  of  the  graphic  methods  of  repre- 
senting thejieyiBtl'oP"  ^^  ^^^  ^compasft  fep  magnetic  heaijings ; 

jirting  on  thn  rompftFin  nniKJlfij  the  directions  ii^  whiehr  they  act,  . 

nnd  thr  drvinitiionn  p^^'^^ii^'*^^  hy  «ack.  component  as  well  a^      >    ^    , 
the  total  deviation  formally  .magnptip  beading.  \\^'   , 

The  word  "  dygogram  ^^  is  a  contraction  for  "  dynamo-gonior 
gram,^^  meaning  a  ^jinrno  nind  angle  diagram^  ^     It  is  a  geomet- 
rical construction  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  general  e^- 
.  pression 

_  31  +  93  sin  z  +  ©  cos  2;  +  ®  sin  2z  +  e  cos  2z 
~r  1  +  93  cos  ;2;  ^  (£  sin  2;  +  ®  cos  2z  — ©  sin  2z ' 

as  will  be  shown  further  on.  '  *  '  * 

To  construct  the  Dygogram  when  %  93,  E,  ®,  and  ©are 
known. — Navigators  of  the  U.  S.  naval  service  have  blank 

Art.  1121  taken  from  an  article  by  Corndt.  John  Gibson,  U.  8.  ^^, 
In  ProceedlngB  of  U.  S.  Navai  Institnte,  Vol.  XX,  No.  8. 

/ 
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forms  supplied  upon  which  there  is  a  vertical  scale^  OP,  rep- 
resenting unity,  which  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  by 
estimate  into  1000  parts;  and  an  arc,  with  0  as  a  center  and 
radius  equal  to  OP,  divided  into  degrees,  upon  which  devia- 
tions may  be  read  ofE.  When  no  blank  is  at  hand,  a  similar 
scale  may  readily  be  constructed.  In  all  cases  the  line  OP  is 
equal  to  unity  and  is  vertical,  and  at  P  there  is  a  horizontal 
line.  ^  i^\  ^v 

Example.— L&i  3t  =  +  .053,  »  =  +  -2^^.  S  =  +  .^^0, 
®  =  +  .226,  e  =  +  .063. 
r>v  V   For  reference,  see  Fig.  53. 

From  P  lay  off  P^  =  91  to  the  right  if  91  is  +,  to  the  left  If  — 
"     A       *»      ^-»  =  g£**         **      *»  @  *»  +,      »»  "    — 

it     E      **     J^2>' =2)  upwards      »*  2)  **  +,(a8  it  nsnallyis). 
((      jy     ii    i)/^/  — SB        *i  **  SB  **+,  downwards  if— 

«»      £^    "     jyjV=  e;  to  the  right."  d  ♦*  +,  to  the  left  if  - 

With  A  as  a  center,  and  a  radius  equUl  to  AD'  =  V®^  +  ®^> 
describe  a  circle,  called  the  "generating  circle.*'  Prom  N 
draw  a  straight  line  through  D'  and  produce  it  until  it  inter- 
sects the  generating  circle  a  second  time,  which  point  mark  Q. 
The  point  Q  is  called  the  "  pole  *'  of  the  dygogram  and  is  one 
of  the  necessary  points  to  have.  From  D'  produce  ND'  for 
the  distance  D'S  equal  to  D'N.  Take  a  straight-edge  of  paper 
of  suflBcient  length  and  lay  it  down  on  N8;  mark,  on  the 
edge  of  the  paper,  dots  opposite  the  points  N,  D',  and  8;  move 
the  paper  around  so  that  the  center  dot  moves  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  generating  circle  and  with  the  edge  always 
passing  through  the  pole  Q;  by  means  of  pencil  dots  opposite 
the  end  marks  on  the  paper-edge,  a  sufiBcient  number  of  points 
may  be  obtained  for  drawing  in  free  hand  the  curve  of  the 
dygogram. 

To  mark  the  dygogram  for  magnetic  headings,  lay  a  pro- 
tractor on  the  line  N8,  its  center  at  Q,  and  dot  off  ttie  head- 
ings required   (usually  every  15°  rhumb) ;  through  each  of 
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these  points  and  through  Q  draw  a  line  and  extend  it  across 
the  dygogram.  Where  the  lines  cut  the  dygogram  are  the 
points  required;  the  first  cut  to  the  right  of  N.  (looking  from 
S.  to  N.)  is,  say,  15^  the  2d,  30%  the  3d,  45°,  the  4th,  60°, 
the  5th,  75°,  etc.  Draw  small  circles  around  the  points  and 
mark  each  one  correctly. 

.  To  construct  a  table  of  deviations  for  magnetic  headings 
when  only  the  exact  coefficients  are  known. — Having  pro- 
ceeded so  fax  as  to  find  the  required  points  of  the  curve  and 
marked  each  correctly,  a^  explained  above,  draw  a  line  from 
each  point  to  0  (or  until  it  intersects  the  graduated  arc) ; 
the  deviation  then  for  each  magnetic  heading  is  shown  by  the 
angle  which  the  line  drawn  from  that  point  makes  at  0  with 
the  vertical  graduated  line,  and  is  read  oflP  from  the  graduated 
arc;  if  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  the  deviation  is  East 
or  +^  and  if  to  the  left.  West  or  — .'  It  is  usual  to  record  the 
deviations  in  a  tabular. form  as  follows  (as  example,  case  of 
Fig.  53  is  taken)  : 

Hi«Qetie  Headlnff.  DarlatloB. 


Hacnetlc  HMuHog. 

D»viatloD. 

0° 

+  13°    00' 

15 

+20     10 

30 

+26     30 

45 

+31     55 

60 

+34     00 

75 

+31     30 

90 

+21     00 

105 

+  4     00 

120 

—  7     30 

135 

—11     50 

150 

—11     30 

165 

—  9     00 

180° 

—  5° 

30' 

195 

—  2 

15 

210 

—  0 

45 

225 

—  I 

00 

240 

—  4 

30 

255 

—  8 

45 

270 

—12 

00 

285 

—13 

15 

300 

—11 

15 

315 

—  7 

00 

330 

—  1 

00 

345 

+  5 

50 

To  construct  a  table  of  deviations  for  compass  headings 
when  only  the  exact  coefficients  are  known. — In  practice  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  table  of  deviations  for  "  compass  head- 
ings,^^  and  to  get  it  when  only  the  exact  coefficients  are  known, 
proceed  as  explained  for  constructing  the  dygogram  and  the 
table  of  deviations  for  magnetic  headings.  Then  construct 
the  Napier^s  curve  by  laying  off  on  the  N'apier's  diagram  along 
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the  "full  lines ^^  fhie  deviations  for  the  magnetic  headings; 
draw  in  the  curve  and  then  take  oflE  the  deviations  along  the 
"  dotted  lines  ^^  for  the  "  compass  headings/'  and  record  them 
in  tabular  form,  one  column  being  "  Compass  Headings  '^  and 
the  other  one  "  Deviations." 

To  show  that  the  dygogram  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
general  expression. — 

9t  +  93  sin ;?  +  S  cos  2;  +  ®  sin  22f  +  e  cos  22f 
1  +  95  cos  2;  ^ —  ©  sin  2;  +  35  cos  22;  ■ —  ®  sin  22; 
For  reference,  see  Fig.  64, 

Construct  the  dygogram,  as  previously  explained,  and  take 
any  point  R  of  the  dygogram  corresponding  to  the  magnetic 
heading  z.  The  position  of  the  different  coefficients,  or  the 
lines  representing  the  forces,  as  laid  down  in  constructing  the 
dygogram,  are  for  a  magnetic  heading  North;  for  any  other 
heading  z  the  lines  and  different  triangles  remain  of  the  orig- 
inal size,  but  assume  new  positions  in  regard  to  the  center  A. 
As  the  ship  swings  through  the  magnetic  azimuth  z,  the  keel 
line  DD'B'  swings  around  D  as  a  center,  through  the  angle  z, 
in  the  new  position  DD"K,  cutting  the  generating  circle  at 
the  point  Z>".  According  to  the  construction  of  the  dygogram 
a  line,  QD"R,  making  an  angle  z  at  Q  with  the  line  N8,  will 
cut  the  dygogram  at  the  point  for  the  azimuth  z;  this  line 
will  pass  through  D"  because  the  angles  D'QD''  and  D'DD'' 
are  each  equal  to  z,  and,  as  both  Q  and  D  are  on  the  circiim- 
ference  of  the  circle,  the  angles  are  each  measured  by  half  the 
same  arc,  D'D".  According  to  the  construction,  D'^R  =  D'N 
=\W+^SinA  by  geometry,  the  angle  RD'N  =  KD"R=a\ 
therefore,  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  R  upon  DB"  produced 
will  cut  at  K  such  that  D"K  =  93  and  KR  =  ©.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that,  in  swinging  through  an  azimuth  z,  the  triangle  of 
polar  forces,  D'B'If,  has  assumed  the  position  D^'KR. 

The  triangle  AED'  will  revolve  around  4  as  a  center  in 
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such  a  manner  that  while  the  ship  turns  through  an  angle  z, 
the  triangle  AEU  will  turn  through  an  angle  %z.  Above  it 
was  seen  that  half  the  arc  TyU*  measured  the  angle  D'QD"^=^z; 
therefore,  the  angle  at  the  center,  measured  by  the  same  arc, 
would  be  equal  to  %z;  that  iSj  D'AD"  =  2z,  and  therefore  the 
other  sides  of  the  triangle,  AE  and  EUy  will  turn  through  the 
angle  2z;  or  EAE'  =  2z  and  WD"D"'  =  2z  (J)"'  being  verti- 
cally below  2>"  on  the  line  PEG). 

The  forces,  as  represented  by  the  coefficients,  have  kept  their 
original  values  or  strength,  but  now  act  in  new  directions  to 
produce  deviation  and  to  affect  the  directive  force  of  the 
needle.  PA  =  ST  remains  constant;  4^'  =  g,  but  acts  at 
the  angle  2z  with  its  former  position.;  E'B"  =  S)  acts  at  an 
angle  2z;  D"K  =  93  and  KR  =  ®,  but  each  acts  at  the  angle 
z  with  its  former  position. 

Prom  each  of  the  points  E',  B^,  K,  and  R  let  fall  perpen- 
diculars upon  the  two  axes  having  P  as  an  origin. 

As  R  is  the  point  of  the  dygogram  for  azimuth  z,  the  de- 

viation  8  =  POR;  then,  tan  8  =  q-t  in  which  LR  =  force 

of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic  east  in  terms  of  mean  force  to 
N.  as  unit;  OL  =  force  of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic  north  in 
terms  of  mean  force  to  N".  as  unit. 

By  referring  to  the  figure  it  is  seen  that  the  angles 
NQR,  D'DD\  jyQD",  DD''D'\  D"KB,  KRL 
are  all  equal  to  each  other  and  to  the  azimuth  z.    It  may  also 
be  seen  that 

D'AB"  =  EAB'  —  EAB";  WAS  =  E'AB'' —  EAB";  or 
EAB"  =  E'AB''  —  E'A8;  hence  B'AB''  =  EAB'  —  WAB" 

+  WAS, 
But 

EAB'=WAB\' .'.  B'AB"=WA8  =  2z  =  MB^B'"  =  MWS. 
Now,    LR  =  PG  =  PA  +  A8  +  8B'"  +  B"'B-\'BC; 
but  PA  =  %',A8  =  ^  cos  2z. 
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Gbombtrical  Demonstration  of  the  Dygogram. 
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Let  E'M  =  r  and  MD''  =  s;  then  r  +  5  =  35; 

8D'"  =  SM  +  MD"'  =zrBm2z  +  s  sin  2z; 
...  /SP'"  =  {r  +  8)  sin  2z  =  ^  sin  2z. 
D"'B  =  »  sin  z;  5(7  =  ©  cos  z; 
.-.  ii2  =  3t  +  93  sin  2;  +  ©  cos  2;  +  35  sin  2^?  +  (£  cos  22. 
Again,  OL  =  OP  +  (WO  —  WP)  +  {GH  —  LH),  G 
being  the  point  where  the  horizontal  line  from  P"  cuts  the 
vertical  axis. 

But  0P  =  1;  WG  =  E'S  +  D"'D"  =r  cos  2z  +  s  cos  2z 
=  (r  -\-  s)  cos  22  =  35  cos  2z. 
WP  =  &  sin  2z;  GH  =  SQ  cos  z;  LH  —  ^  sin  z; 
.-.  OL  =  1  +  93  cos  2;  —  e  sin  2f  +  35  cos  22  —  ©  sin  22. 

2t  +  93  sin  2;  +  ©  cos  2;  +  3)  sin  2«  +  e  cos  2z 

Hence  tan  8  =  ^    ,  a. 7=—. 7-rR ^ 7r~' — tt  ' 

1  +  93  cos  2;  —  ®  sin  2;  +  3)  cos  22  —  ®  sin  22; 

The  line  NS,  although  taken  as  the  zero  line  for  laying  off 
the  magnetic  headings,  does  not  represent  the  direction  of  the 
keel  line  of  the  ship  for  magnetic  North  or  South.  The  ver- 
tical line  represents  the  keel  line  for  magnetic  North  or  South 
(magnetic  meridian)  and  the  direction  for  any  other  heading  z 
is  represented  by  drawing  from  D  (vertically  below  -B),  a  line 
DD"K  making  an  angle  z  =  D'DB"  with  the  vertical.  As  93 
is  laid  off  to  head  and  ©  to  starboard  (opposite,  if  negative), 
the  angle  B^D'N  =  KD'^R  =  a  (the  starboard  angle). 

It  must  be  seen  that  the  points  marked  on  the  curve  of  the 
dygogram  are  not  really  directions  of  the  ship's  head,  but  are 
the  points  on  the  curve  which  show,  for  the  headings  desig- 
nated, the  deviations  of  the  compass  and  the  position  of  the 
forces  in  regard  to  the  meridian,  for  those  headings. 

To  represent  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  on  the  dygo- 
gram for  any  designated  point  of  the  curve,  join  the  point  on 
the  curve  with  Q  and  note  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the 
circumference  of  the  generating  circle;  a  line  drawn  from  D 
through  this  point  of  intersection  will  give  the  keel  line  of  the 
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ship.     Confusion  may  be  avoided  by  drawing  around  the  point 
'  of  intersection  with  the  generating  circle  the  outlines  of  a  ship 
with  its  head  in  the  proper  direction. 

OP  =  unity  =  mean  force  to  North  =  mean  directive  force 
in  the  compass  needle  =  Afl"*  Where  A  is  nnity,  the  mean 
force  to  North  becomes  H,  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth  at 
that  place. 

1  ff' 

OL  =  -J-  -rr-  COS  8  =  force  of  earth  and  ship  to  magnetic 

North,  in  terms  of  mean  force  to  North  as  unit  (for  any  par- 
ticular azimuth  z  of  ship^s  head)  =  directive  force  of  needle. 

1  JS' 

Xi?  =-v--wsin8=:  force  of  earth  and   ship  to  magnetic 

East  (in  terms  of  XH,  the  mean  force  to  North  as  unit,  for 

any  particular  azimuth  z)  =^  force  tending  to  draw  the  needle 

from  the  magnetic  meridian,  thus  causing  deviation. 

1  II' 
OR  =-v- w-=  force  in  the  direction  of  the  disturbed  needle; 

the  needle  being  drawn  by  the  force  to  east  (LR),  out  of  the 
meridian,  through  the  angle  FOR  =  8  for  that  particular  azi- 
muth z. 

The  angle  POA  =  deviation  due  to  constant  force  3t  (same 
for  all  headings) . 

AOE'  =  deviation  due  to  induced  force  in  unsymmetrical 
soft  iron,  represented  by  coefficient  6. 

E'OD"  =  deviation  due  to  induced  force  in  symmetrical 
soft  iron,  represented  by  coefficient  S). 

D"OK'=^  deviation  due  to  polar  force  to  head,  represented 
by  coefficient  93.  ' 

KOR  =  deviation  due  to  polar  force  to  starboard,  repre- 
sented by  coefficient  ®. 

Of  course,  the  sum  of  any  two  or  more  of  these  angles  is 
equal  to  combined  deviation  caused  by  the  combined  forces 
designated.     Thus   the   deviation    for    magnetic    azimuth  a? 
caused  by  the  forces  represented  by  St,  @,  and  35  is 
POD''  r=  POA  +  AOE'  +  E'OD". 
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A  correct  idea  of  what  the  dygogram  is  may  he  ohtained 
from  the  following,  viz.:  Suppose  a  compass  needle  pivoted 
at  0  (see  Fig.  54),  its  half  length  when  equal  to  OP  heing 
considered  as  nnity,  that  is,  equal  to  the  mean  force  to  North, 
Xff.  Suppose  the  needle  capable  of  assuming  a  length  pro- 
portional to  the  force  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  each 
heading.     Prom  an  inspection  of  the  dygogram,  it  is  seen  that 

(1  H'  \ 
OR  =  -^  -^-  J 

varies  in  amount  or  length  as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth. 
Now,  as  the  ship  swings  in  azimuth,  through  a  complete  circle, 
the  end  of  the  needle  will  trace  out  the  curve  of  the  dygogram, 
its  end,  at  any  azimuth  z  being  at  the  point  R  of  the  dygogram, 
showing  a  deviation  8  =  FOR. 

Various  cases  might  be  given  where  a  knowledge  of  the 
dygogram  would  be  of  great  assistance;  such  as  where  the 
values  of  31,  93,  ®,  35,  and  6  are  all  known,  and  it  is  desired 
to  compensate  on  any  heading  while  at  the  dock ;  in  which  case 
the  deviation  due  to  3t,  ®,  93,  and  ®  has  to  be  left  uncorrected 
in  compensating  the  quadrantal  deviation,  and  that  due  to 
31  and  @  left  uncorrected  in  compensating  that  due  to  93  and  ®. 

Pig.  55  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  various  forces  re- 
volve, by  which  the  final  curve  of  the  dygogram  is  traced  out, 
when  all  the  forces  have  appreciable  values  as  represented  by 
the  exact  coefficients. 

OP  is  equal  to  unity  =  AS". 

PA  is  the  dygogram  due  to  the  constant,  force  represented 
.  by  ST. 

The  inner  circle  is  the  dygogram  due  to  the  induced  force 
represented  by  @,  standing  to  one  side  of  the  meridian  line  on 
account  of  the  constant  force  3t;  the  circle  is  properly  marked. 

The  next  circle,  having  a  radius  equal  to  V  ®*  +  ®*^  is  the 
dygogram  due  to  both  induced  forces,  represented  by  @  and  35, 
standing  to  one  side  of  the  meridian  line  on  account  of  the 
constant  force  ST,  and  if  9[  is  zero  its  center  is  at  P. 
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The  small  shaded  triangle  is  the  triangle  of  induced  forces 
producing  the  quadrants!  deviation,  and  revolves  around  A  as 
center,  the  rate  of  revolution  being  double  that  of  the  ship  in 
swinging. 

The  large  shaded  triangle  is  the  triangle  of  polar  forces  pro- 
ducing the  semicircular  deviation ;  it  revolves  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  quadrantal  circle,  its  apex  continually  touching 
that  of  the  inner  triangle,  the  center  of  revolution  being  at  the 
point  D  (see  Figs.  53  and  54)  and  its  rate  of  revolution  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ship  in  swinging. 

The  final  curve,  that  traced  out  by  the  outer  comer  of  the 
triangle  of  polar  forces,  is  the  curve  of  the  dygogram. 

If  both  8[  and  @  are  zero,  the  center  of  the  second  circle 
becomes  P  and  its  radius  3). 

If  31,  6,  and  ®  are  all  zero,  the  dygogram  for  the  semi- 
circular forces  is  a  circle  whose  center  is  P  and  radius 
V  93^  +  Si^;  if  then  either  9}  or  ©  becomes  zero,  the  dygogram 
of  the  remaining  force  will  be  a  circle  whose  center  will  be  P 
and  whose  radius  will  be  the  remaining  force. 

113.  Oiven  the  deviations  and  the  horizontal  force  on  two 
courses,  regarding  31  and  @  as  zero,  to  find  A,  9,  (S,  and  S  by 
constmction. 

Let  iSi  and  Z2  be  the  two  magnetic  courses,  S^  and  82  the 

corresponding  deviations,  -w-^and-grlbe  the  horizontal  forces 

in  terms  of  fl". 

1  H' 

Eeferring  to  Pig.  54,  it  is  seen  that  if  OR  =  y  y,  then 

OP  =  1,  Oi^  =  1  +93  cos  «  —  ©  sin  «  +  ®  cos  22;  —  ©  sin  2z, 

and  LB  =  21  -f  95  sin  «  +  ©  cos  «  +  35  sin  2«  +  e  cos  2z. 

Now,  if  OR   is  taken  as  w- ,  we   shall  have   OP   =   A, 

Oi  =  A  +  A95  cos  js  —  A@^  sin  z  +  A®  cos  2z  —  A®  sin  2z,  and 
Li?  =  A21  +  A»  sin  2  +  A©  cos  2;  +  A3)  sin  %z  +  A©  cos  2z. 
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Points  on  a  dygogram  corresponding  to  these  last  values  of 
OL  and  LR  as  coordinates  may  be  found  thus :  For  B^  lay  off 

the  augle  POR^  =  S^  and  take  OR^  =  ^;  for  R^  lay  off  the 

angle  POR^  =  8^  and  take  OR^  =  ^.    Call  R^  and  R^  datum 
points  (Pigs.  56  and  67). 


Fig.  57. 

There  are  two  different  constructions  under  the  above  gen- 
eral heading. 

(1)  When  the  two  magnetic  courses  are  diametrically  op- 
positjB  (Fig.  56). 

Find  the  datum  points  R^  and  R2  and  draw  R^Rq  ,  bisecting 
it  in  O,  a  point  of  the  generating  circle.  Through  0  draw 
AD,  parallel  to  the  magnetic  direction  of  the  keel  line,  and 
intersecting  OP  in  D.  Draw  GD'  perpendicular  to  AD  inter- 
secting OP  in  !>'.    Bisect  DD'  at  P  and  drop  a  perpendicular 
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from  fli  and  R^  on  AD.  Then  OP  =  X,  OA  =  OA'  =  A93, 
AE^  =  A'R^  =  A®,  and  PD'  =  A35.  By  drawing  the  ontiine 
of  a  ship  about  0,  the  signs  of  XSS  and  XfS^  become  apparent. 
Having  these  quantities,  find  93,  ©,  and  ®  and  construct  the 
dygogram. 

If  the  two  magnetic  courses  are  N.  and  S.,  G  will  be  at  D\ 
and  we  can  not  determine  D,  and  hence  neither  A  nor  ®.  If 
they  are  E.  and  W.,  0  will  be  at  D^  and  we  can  not  determine 
D\  and  hence  neither  A  nor  ®. 

(2)  When  the  two  magnetic  courses  are  not  diametrically 
opposite. — It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  112  that  a  point  of  the 
dygpgram,  for  example  R,  Fig.  54,  may  be  found  by  laying.  oflE 
the  angle  z  =  P'PP",  then  measuring  off  D^'K  =  »  and 
KR  =  ®.  From  Fig.  57  it  is  seen  that  flj  may  be  found  by 
laying  oflf  93  =  D'B  (=.  P"Z),  making  the  angle  MD'B  =  z, 
and  DG  =  ®  at  right  angles  to  the  course  line  D'B,  and  then 
completing  the  parallelogram. 

Ifow  for  another  course  MD^B'  lay  off  D'B'  =.  99  in  the 
direction  of  the  course  line  and  DG'  =  ®  at  right  angles  to  it, 
completing  the  parallelogram  and  finding  the  datum  point  fig- 
Hence  if  R^  is  a  datum  point  corresponding  to  one  course 
MD'B,  GR^  is  a  line  parallel  to  and  RJS  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  course  line  through  that  datum  point. 

In  the  same  way  G'R2  and  R^B  are  lines  through  Bg  respec- 
tively parallel  to  and  perpendicular  to  the  second  course  line. 

Let  u  be  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  through  R^  and  R^ 
parallel  to  the  course  lines,  that  is  of  GR^  and  G'R^";  and  let 
V  be  the  intersection  of  lines  perpendicular  to  them,  that  is  of 
R-fi  and  -Ka-^';  then  from  geometry  it  is  plain  that  if  we 
draw  vD'  and  uD,  they  will  intersect  at  w,  a  point  of  the  gen- 
erating circle  DD',  that  vD'  bisects  BvB'  and  uD  bisects  GuC\ 
and  further  that  w  is  on  the  circle  passing  through  u,  v,  and 
the  datum  points  R^  and  fig- 

Therefore,  to  construct  a  dygogram  when  the  two  courses  are 
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not  diametrically  opposite,  find  the  datum  points  R^  and  B, 
as  in  case  (1).  Through  R^^  and  fij  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
keel  lines  meeting  in  u  and  lines  perpendicular  thereto  meet- 
ing in  v,  the  keel  line  through  B^  corresponding  to  the  course 
2i  and  that  through  R2  to  the  course  Z2. 

Through  v  draw  a  line  parallel  to  one  bisecting  the  angle 
between  course  lines,  in  other  words  bisecting  the  angle  BiwBj* 
This  line  cuts  the  vertical  line  in  D\  Prom  u  drop  a  perpen- 
dicular on  vZ)',  intersecting  it  at  w  and  the  vertical  line  at  D. 
Bisect  DD'  at  P.  Prom  D  drop  perpendiculars  DC  and  DC, 
respectively,  on  the  1st  and  2d  course  lines;  from  ZX,  perpen- 
diculars D'B  and  Z^'BVrespectively,  on  lines  at  right  angles  to 
said  course  lines. 

Then  OP  =  A,  and  DD'  is  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
circle. 

PD  =  A3),  D'B  =  D'R  =  XSS,  DC  =  DC  =  k(S. 

Having  found  these  values,  find  the  coefiicients,  and  con- 
struct the  dygogram. 

The  construction  fails  when  the  magnetic  courses  are 
equally  distant  from  any  cardinal  point;  for,  if  equally  distant 
from  N.  or  S.,  R^D  =  RJ)  and  RjyR^  =  the  difference  of 
magnetic  azimuths  =  R^wR^,  the  point  v  will  be  in  the  vertical 
line,  w  will  be  at  D,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  D' ; 
if  equally  distant  from  East  or  West,  w  will  coincide  with  D'^ 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  D. 

113a.  To  find  93  and  (£  from  observations  on  one  heading 

Of 

(see  Art.  94).    Having  determined  8,  z,  and  ^,  and  assuming 

A  and  3),  let  OP  =  unity  represent  the  direction  of  magnetic 
North  (Fig.  56).  Describe  a  circle,  center  P,  radius  S),  cut- 
ting OP  in  D.  Draw  DA,  making  PDA  =  z  and  cutting  the 
circle  in  0.    Lay  off  POR^  =  81  (the  given  deviation  8),  to 

right  if  +,  to  left  if  (— )  ;  take  OR^  =T'ff  ^  ^^^^  ^'"^ 
perpendicular  to  DA;  then  OA  =  ^  and  AR^  =  S.  An* 
outline  of  a  ship  around  0»  heading  properly,  will  make  the 
signs  apparent. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

PILOTING.— FIZINO  SHIP'S  P0SI130N  NEAB  LAND.— 

DANOEB  AXraiE.— DANOEE  BEABINOS.— 

FOG  SIGNALS. 

114,  Piloting  in  its  broad  sense  is  the  act  of  j»^diicting  a 
ship  where  navigation  is  dangerous^  as,  when  coasting,  passing 
through  channels,  and  into  harbors.  Before  reaching  pilot 
waters,  a  navigator  should  study,  the.  cbartg  and  sailing  direc- 
tions of  the  region,  know  that  they  are  up-to-date,  be  con- 
versant with  landmarks  and  aids  to  navi^tion,  ap^it  th^  sf  aVp 
.pf_ tides  and  currents  of  the,  locality  at  the  time  when  he  may 
navigate  the  waters.  After  reaching  pilot  waters,  a  keen  look- 
out  must  be  kept  for  dangers  as~well  as  aids  to^navigation, 
sou3idmp._shjuECbe  Jaken  and  depths  and  character  of  bot- 
tom.i)htained  compared  with  indications  of  the  chart;  in  shoal 
water,  the  hand  lead  should  be  kept  going.  Advantage  should 
be^ taken  of  the  first  opportunity  to  locate  the  ship^s  position, 
by  bearing?  oiknown  objects,  and  having  laid  a  course  clear  of  _ 
all  dangers,  the  ship's  position  must  be  frequentlv  plotted  by 
the  most  convenient  of  the  methods  herein  explained. 

Biefore  proceeding  to  explain  them  it  will  be  well  to  define 
general  terms  of  frequent  use  in  navigation. 

The  bearing  of  an  object  from  a  ship  is  the  angle  between 
the  meridian  and  the  great  circle  which  passes  through  the 
object  and  the  observer  on  board,  and  it  indicates  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  object  is  seen  from  the  ship. 

It  is  called  true^  magnetic,  or  compass  according  as  the 
meridian  considered  is  that  passing  through  the  geographical 
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poles,  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle. 

On  board  ship  bearings,  by  compass  or  pelorus,  are  measured 
from  North,  to  the  right,  from  0°  to  360°. 

A  line  of  position  is  any  line,  straight  or  curved,  on  which 
the  ship^s  position  is  known  to  be^  It  is  obtamecl  from  ob- 
servatiouB  of  either  celestial  bodies,  or  terrestrial  objects. 

A  line  of  bearing. — When  a  line  of  position  is  ^obtain^ 
from  a  bearing,  to  make  it  more  distinctive  and  to  indicate 
its  origin,  it  is  called_a  line  of  bearing. 

Position  point. — Any  point  on  either  5  IIup  nf  pnaition  o^ 
a  line  of  bearing  at  which  the  ship^s  position  may  be  assumed 
is  a  position  point;  the  ad;ualposifKn  of  the  ship,  or  a  fix, 
is  detenmn'erby  jthe  intersection  of  two  lines,  of  bearing,  two 
lines  of  position,  or  one  of  each.^ 

115.~¥on&z  the  position  of  tbe  ship  near  land  wben  two 
or  more  landmarks  of  known  position  are  in  sight. 

(1)  By  sextant  angles.; — Select  three  objects  so  as  to  give 
wft]l.rnT]dif.inTipfl  r>irfilftH  (see  Art.  34).  Generally  speaking^ 
the  angles  should^  if  possible,  be  over  30°  and  the  objects 
in  line,  or  the  middle  one  nearest  the  observer.  Observe  bj  a 
sextantj  whose  J!.  C.  is  known,  the  angle  between  the  middle.,, 
and  right  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  the  angle  between  the 
middle  and  left  objects,  whicE  are  known  respectively  as  the 
right  and  left  angles :  set  the  right  and  left  arms  of  a  station 
pointer,  or  3-arm  protractor,  for  their  respective  angles,  place 
protractQiLm.:Hij  charE^"  move  it  over  chart  till  the  beveled 
edge  of  each_  arm  passes  simultaneously  each  through  its  own 
object.  Tli&_Qenter  of.  the  instrument  locates  the  ship^s  josi- 
tion  on  the  chart.  . 

A  special  application  of  this  method  is  when  two  of  the 
ohjppfit  ATP!  1TI  rafPgg.»I|j.h]it  one  angle  is  taken. 

This  is  by  far  the  preferable  method  from  the  standpoint  of 
accuracy,  as  the.  position  is  independent  of  compass  errors, 
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speed  errors,  or  current  effect.  Angles  can  be  taken  froin 
any  part  of  the_  ship  whilst  bearings  must  be  taken  from  the 
standard  compass  or  pelorus.  ' 

The  geometrical  theory  of  the  method  will  be  understood 
from  Fig.  58  which,  by  construction,  embodies  a  method  that 
can  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a  3-arm  protractor  or  tracing 
paper  on  which  the  angles  could  be  ruled.  Let  A,  B,  and  C, 
Fig.  58,  be  the  three  known  positions.  The  observer  at  P 
measures  angle  x  between  A  and  B,  and  angle  y  Jbetween  B 


Fig.  58. 


and  (7.  Using  the  two  objects  A  and  B  and  angle  x  alone,  the 
observer  may  be  anywhere  on  the  segment  ABB  which  be- 
comes a  line  of  position.  If  a?  is  <  90®,  the  line  of  position 
is  greater  than  a  semicircumference,  if  a?  =  90**,  the  line  of 
position  is  180**,  if  a;  is  >  90**,  the  line  of  position  is  <  180°, 
and  the  position  point  may  be  anywhere  on  the  arc,  since  all 
angles  on  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  equal  each  other. 

TJsing  the  two  objects  B  and  G  and  the  angle  y  alone,  the 
observer  may  be  anywhere  on  the  segment  BPG  which  becomes 
a  second  line  of  position,  the  length  of  which  is  governed  by 
rules  as  already  explained  for  the  first  line  of  position  ABB, 
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and  the  position  point  is  somewhere  on  the  arc  BPG,  and, 
being  also  on  ABP,  is  at  their  intersection  P;  in  other  words, 
P  is  the  fix. 

There  are  three  cases  in  this  method:  (1)  Both  angles 
<  90%  (2)  both  >  90%  (3)  one  <  90°  aad  one  >  90°. 
When  an  angle  is  <  90°,  the  center  of  the  circle  passing 
through  the  observer's  position  and  the  two  objects  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points  as  the  observer ;  in 
this  case  lay  oflE  AD  and  BD  making  angles  90°  —  x  with  ABy 
D  will  be  the  center  of  the  first  circle.  When  oq  angle  is 
>  90°,  the  center  of  the  circle  passing  through  the  observer's 
position  and  the  two  objects  is  on  that  side  of  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  objects  remote  from  the  observer;  in  this  case  lay 
off  BE  and  CE  making  angles  y  —  90°  with  BG,  E  will  be  the 
center  of  the  second  circle.  Hence,  we  have  the  general  rule : 
take  the  complement  of  the  observed  angle;  if  +,  the  center 
of  circle  will  lie  on  the  same  side  of  line  joining  observed  ob- 
jects as  the  observer;  if  ( — ),  the  center  of  circle  will  be  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  indeterminate  case  is  when  the  observer  and  the  three 
objects  are  on  the  same  circle,  or  nearly  so,  or  when  the  two 
centers  nearly  coincide.  To  avoid  such  a  condition  see  Art.  34. 

In  case  no  protractor  is  at  hand  it  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  the  distance  AB,  erect  a  perpendicular  at  its  middle 
point  M,  and  lay  off  MD  =  MB  tan  (90°  —  a;)  to  find  the 
center  D,  then  describe  the  circle  with  radius  DB,  In  a 
similar  way  find  E  and  with  radius  EB  describe  the  second 
circle,  the  intersection  giving  the  fix  F. 

(2)  By  cross  bearings. — ^This  consists  in  finding  the  fix 
_by  two  Of  TTiore  lines  of  beariUjg.  The  bearings  per  standard 
compass  of  two  points  of  land,  or  objects^^  whose  positions  are 
projected  on  the  chart,  having  heen  obtained,  are  corrected  for 
the  deviatipftjiufi.to.the  ship's  head  at  the  instant  the  bear^ 
ings  were_  takCTL,_  Lay  the  parallel  rulers  on  the  nearest  com- 
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pass  rose,  the  edge  passing  through  the  center  and  the  degree 
on  the  circumference  representing  the  magnetic  bearing  of  a 
given  object,  transfer  the  edge  of  rulers  parallel  to  itself  till 
it  passes  through  the  given  object.  Draw  a  light  line  along 
the  edge.  This  is  a  line  of  bearing  and  the  position  of  the  ship 
is  somewhere  on  it.  In  a  similar  way  draw  a  second  line  of 
bearing  through  the  second  object,  and  the  ship  being  also 
somewhere  on  this  line,  the  fix  is.  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two.  If  the  compass  rose  had  been  true  instead  of  magnetic, 
the  compass  bearing  would  have  been  corrected  for  variation 
as  well  as  for  the  deviation  of  the  compass.  The  difference 
of  bearings  should  be  as  near  90**  as  possible  for  best  results; 
^.2ie_4ifference  is  small,  15**  to  20°,  a  small  error  in  the 
bearing  ^Imake  the  fix  uncertain".  The  position  determined 
from  the  bearings  of  only  two  objects  may  be  in  errofpeven 
when  the  angles  of  intersection  are  good,  due  to  an  error  in 
tiie  assumed  deviation  or  even  an  error  of  the  chart;  for  these 
reasons  a  third  line  of  bearing  should  be  obtained,  if  a  third 
object  is  available.  Should  these  three  lines  of  bearing  form 
at  their  intersection  only  a  small  equilateral  triangle,  its 
center  may  be  regarded  bb  the  fix. 

In  finding  a  fix  by  cross  bearings,  take  first  the  bearing  of 
that  object  nearest  the  lore-sSPaft  line,  ahead  or  astern,  since 
such  an  object  will  change  its  bearing  less  than  one  more 
nearly  abeam,  in  the  interval  between  bearings.  If  one  ob- 
ject is  ahead  or  abeam,  knowing  the  course,  its  bearing  is 
taken  mentally,  and  it  is  only  necessaj^  to  get  a  bearing  of 
the  second  object.  A  l)earing  of  one  object  and  a  bearing 
of  a  range,  or  a  bearing  of  one  object  in  connection  with  a 
sextant  angle  to  another  object,  provided  the  angle  to  the 
second  object  is  sufficiently  large,  will  give  a  good  fix. 

116.  (B)  When  one  object  only  is  ayailable.— Having 
taken  a  compass  bearing  of  the  single  object,  we  have  a  line 
of  bearing  which  is  true  or  magnetic  according  as  the  com- 
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pass  bearing  is  corrected  for  compass  error  or  for  deviation 
alone.  If  true,  it  is  laid  down  from  a  true  rose;  if  magnetic, 
from  a  magnetic  rose.  The  ship  is  somewhere  on  this  line. 
A  fiY  9T1  th^°  ^i^*"  ^«J  !^  frnHfi^n  irrvm  ifa  intersection  with  a 
line  of  position  found  at  the  instant^  or  from  one  brought  up 
j/|  iha  iTiflj^fl^t  f)f  ^(^^^r\g  n  T^nringr  ^y  j^q  j'un,  or  by  kuowing 
Latitude  or  longitude,  or  byjmowing  the  distance  of  the  object. 

The  distance  of  the  object  may  be  estimated;  or  gotten 
from  its  angular  altitude,  if  its  height  is  known ;  or  by  Buck- 
ner's  method  when  available;  or  by  an  accurate  range-finder.* 
Knowing  the  distance,  the 
ship  is  somewhere  on  a  line 
of  position  whose  center  is 
the  object  and  whose  radius 
is  the  distance,  and,  being 
also  on  the  line  of  bearing, 
the  ship  is  at  their  intersec- 
tion. An  estimated  dis- 
tance may  be  often  verified  by  a  cast  of  the  lead  where  sound- 
ings vary  considerably. 

Suppose  in  Fig.  59,  A5  =  A  =  the  height  in  feet  of  an 
object  whose  angular  altitude  at  C=  a  .     Then  if  ABO  =  90** 

and  BC  =  d.  d  =•  ——.    Now  as  a  is  very  small  and  ex- 
tan  a 

pressed  in   minutes   of   arc,   tan  a  =  a   sin   1';   therefore, 

d  = i , ,  and  to  express  d  in  nautical  miles,  divide  sec- 

a  sin  1' 
ond  member  by  6080.27;  substituting  value  of  sin  1'  we  have 

d  (in  sea  miles) 

h  (in  feet) h^         1        _  Kgiv  ^ 

—  a  (6080.27)  X  .00029  -  a  •  1.76328        '        a  ' 
Ex.  21, — A  lighthouse  140  feet  high  subtends  an  angle  of 

16';  find  the  distance  in  nautical  miles. 

140 
d  =  -Tg   X  .567  =  4.96  nautical  miles. 

•  The  Barr  and  Stroud  range-finder  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  navigational  pur- 
poses at  distances  varying  between  800  and  7000  yards,  and  its  use  is  practicable 
on  board  ship.  ^  >^ 
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Table  33  of  Bowditch  gives  the  distance,  by  vertical  angle, 
at  intervals  of  one-tenth  of  a  mile  up  to  5  sea  miles  for  ob- 
jects whose  heights  vary  from  40  to  2000  feet. 

In  this  method  B,  the  foot  of  the  object,  shonld  be  seen  and 
the  angle  ABC  should  be  90° ;  for  this  reason  the  observer's 
eye  should  be  as  low  down  as  possible.  The  error  due,  how- 
ever, to  a  slight  height  of  the  eye  is  inappreciable,  but  that 
due  to  the  visible  shore  line  5',  not  being  at  B  the  foot  of  the 
object,  might  be  material.  In  other  words,  B'  should  be  at  J5 
and  C  at  C. 


Buckner's  metkod  is  one  often  used  for  finding  the  distance 

of  a  target,  and  may  be  used  for  finding  the  distance  of  an 

isolated  object  beyond  which  the  sea  horizon  can  be  seen.     In 

Fig.  60,  AB  is  the  height  of  eye  above  sea-level;  EAG,  the 

dip  of  sea  horizon  C  due  to  height  A  =  AB;  D,  isolated  object ; 

a,  the  angle  between  the  object  and  sea  horizon  beyond ;  and 

,.  ,  .  h  (m  feet) 

a  (m  yards)  =  ^  ' 


3  tan  (a  +  Dip) 
Table  34  of  Bowditch  gives  the  distance  in  yards  for  various 
values  of  angle  a  observed  at  heights  of  observer's  eye  varying 
from  20  to  120  feet.  Lecky's  oflE-shore  distance  tables  are  more 
extended  in  their  application,  likewise  Von  Bayer's  diagram. 
To  find  the  distance  of  an  object  of  known  height,  just  vis- 
ible on  the  sea  horizon  to  an  observer's  eye  of  a  given  height. 
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it  is  sometimes  nsefnl  to  use  Table  6  of  Bowditch  which  gives 
the  distance  of  visibility  of  objects  at  sea  for  diflEerent  heights; 
the  distance,  owing  to  the  uniform  curvature  of  the  sea,  de- 
pending on  the  heights  both  of  object  and  observer's  eye. 

Ex,  22. — ^From  a  height  of  45  feet,  a  light,  whose  height 
from  the  light  list  is  160  feet,  is  seen  to  disappear  below  the 
horizon ;  find  its  distance  in  nautical  miles. 

For    45  feet,  distance    7.7  miles. 

For  160  feet,  distance  14.5  miles. 


Eequired  distance  =  22.2  miles. 

Table  6  of  Bowditch  is  calculated  from  the  formula  (to  be 
deduced  later  on) 

d  =  1.148  V  K 
h  =:  height  of  object  in  feet,  d  =  distance  in  nautical  miles 
of  the  object  just  visible  in  the  horizon,  the  observer's  eye 
being  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  if  V  =  the  height  of  eye  in  feet, 
d  =1.148  (VA+V  A'). 

Ex.  2S. — ^An  observer,  height  of  eye  36  feet,  sees  in  the 
sea  horizon  the  top  of  a  lighthouse  known  to  be  121  feet  high. 
What  is  the  distance  in  nautical  miles  ? 
d  =  1.148  (V36  +  Vl^l)  =  1.148  X  17  =  19.55  miles. 

117.  (0)  "By  two  bearings  of  a  single  object  and  the 
coarse  and  distance  nin  in  the  interval. — (1)  This  involves 
the  solution  of  a  plane  triangle,  given  one  side  and  the  two 
adjacent  angles.  The  ship  is  steering  the  course  AB  (Fig. 
61).  At  first  observation,  ship  is  on  the  line  of  bearing  AC 
and  the  patent  log  is  read.  At  second  bearing,  ship  is  on  the 
line  of  bearing  BC  and  patent  log  is  again  read.  The  dif- 
ference of  readings  of  patent  log  gives  the  distance  AB, 
from  the  course  and  bearings  the  angles  A  and  B  are  known, 
andC  =  180--  (S  + A). 
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(1)  By  plane  trigonometry. — 

The  distance  of  passing  abeam  CD  =  BC  sin  B, 

Tables  have  been  compiled  giving  factors  by  inspection; 
the  factor  of  the  first  column  multiplied  by  distance  nin  be- 
tween bearing  lines  gives  the  distance 
of  object  at  second  bearing,  the  factor 
of  the  second  column  multiplied  by  the 
distance  run  gives  the  distance  when 
the  object  was  abeam.    The  arguments 
in  these  tables  are  the  difference  be- 
tween course  and  first  bearing,  differ- 
ence between  course  and  second  bear- 
ing; the  difference  of  bearings  in  Table 
5A,   Bowditch,   being  at  intervals   of 
quarter  points,  in  Table  5B  at  intervals 
of  two  degrees;  the  factors  in  each  table  being  for  a  distance 
run  of  one  mile. 

So  far  as  the  factors  are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  course  and  bearings  are  per  compass,  magnetic,  or  true, 
provided  they  are  all  from  the  same  meridian. 

Ex.  2i.—A  ship  heading  292**  (p.  c),  var.  +  12**,  dev. 
+  9®,  had  a  lighthouse  bearing  234°  (p.  c.) ;  after  a  run  of 
10  miles,  the  same  light  bore  166°  (p.  c). 

Find  the  distance  at  second  bearing,  also  when  light  was 
abeam. 

Difference  between  course  and  first  bearing  58°. 
Difference  between  course  and  second  bearing  126°. 
Table  5B,  factor  from  first  column  =  0.91  and  distance  at 
second  bearing  =  9.1  miles. 

Table  5B,  factor  from  second  column  =  0.7-1:  and  distance 
abeam  =  7.4  miles. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  course  and  distance  are 
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those  over  the  ground,  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
currents. 

A  simple  application  of  this  method  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "  bow  and  beam  bearing/^  The  bearing  of  an  object  is 
taken  when  it  is  45**  on  the  bow,  and  patent  log  noted;  an- 
other bearing  is  taken  when  the  object  is  abeam  and  patent 
log  again  read.  The  distance  run  between  the  times  of  the 
two  bearings  is  the  distance  of  the  object  when  abeam,  pro- 
vided the  course  and  distance  have  not  been  influenced  by 
currents  or  bad  steerage. 

If  the  first  bearing  was  taken  abeam  and  the  second  when 
the  object  was  on  the  quarter,  the  distance  run  multiplied  by 
1.4  will  give  the  distance  of  the  object  at  second  bearing,  the 
distance  run  being  the  distance  of  object  when  abeam. 

(2)  The  graphic  solution  of  this  method  is  easier  an4,  cer- 
tainly, more  general  than  the  factor  solution.      .  ^  j 

By  means  of  parallel  rulers,  draw  the  first  liive  of  bearing 
AC  (Fig.  61)  on  the  chart.  When  the  bearing  has  changed 
suflSciently  draw  the  second  line  of  bearing  on  the  phart. 
Cut  these  lines  by  one  representing  the  course,  t^nsferred 
from  the  compass  rose  by  parallel  rulers,  so  that  the  distance 
intercepted  between  the  two.Jines  of  bearing  shall  eqtial  the 
distance  run.  If  the  course  used  was  the  course  made  good, 
and  no  current  affected  the  run,  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  course  line  with  the  lines  of  bearing  will  be  the  positions 
of  the  ship  at  the  times  of  taking  the  bearings. 

When  an  accurate  reckoning  has  been  kept  and  a  correct  esti- 
mation of  the  tidal  stream  or  current  experienced  in  the 
interval  between  the  bearings  can  be  obtained,  the  ship's  posi- 
tion may  be  found  by  noting  the  intersection  with  the  second 
line  of  bearing  of  the  first  line  of  bearing  transferred  to  the 
time  of  the  second  bearing.  This  method  is  known  as  the 
"  running  fix.''  Having  laid  down  the  first  bearing  on  the 
chart,  from  any  point  of  this  line  lay  off  the  course  and  dis- 
tance run  between  the  times  of  the  two  bearings  and,  from  the 
extremity  of  this  line,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  current  or 
tidal  stream  in  the  interval.  Through  the  point  so  found  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  the  first  line  of  bearing :  this  will  be  the  first 
line  of  bearing  transferred.    Then  draw  the  second  line  of  bear-' 
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ing  on  the  chart,  and  note  its  intersection  with  the  first  line  of 
bearing  transferred.  This  intersection  will  mark  the  position 
of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  second  bearing. 

(3)  Doubling  the  angle  on  the  bow. — In  this  case  note  the 
patent  log  when  the  object  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  bow,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  there  is  a  certain  angle  between  the  ship^s 
head  and  the  object ;  again  note  the  patent  log  when  this  bear- 
ing on  the  bow,  or  angle,  has  doubled ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  readings  of  the  patent  log,  or  the  distance  run,  is  the 
distance  of  the  object  at  the  second  bearing. 


Fig.  62.  Fig.  63. 

This  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  62.  Since  DBC  =  2DAC 
and  also  equals  DAC+BCA,  BCA=:DAG  and  BC= AS = dis- 
tance run. 

Hence,  the  rule  "  when  the  angle  on  the  bow  is  doubled,  the 
distance  of  the  object  at  the  second  bearing  equals  the  distance 
run  " ;  provided  there  is  no  current. 

A  special  application  of  this  method,  and  one  universally 
used,  is  the  four-point  bearing,  the  double  angle  being  90**,  and 
the  distance  run  the  distance  when  abeam.  A  common  applica- 
tion is  when  the  first  bearing  is  two  points  on  the  bow,  giving 
the  distance  on  the  bow  as  distance  run ;  again  when  the  first 
bearing  is  60°  on  the  bow,  the  distance  run  will  be  the  distance 
of  object  when  it  bears  30°  abaft  the  beam. 
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Distance  of  passing  an  object  abeam. — In  case  the  first  angle 
on  the  bow  is  26^**  and  the  second  angle  is  45°,  the  distance  run 
between  the  two  bearings  will  be  the  distance  of  passing  the 
object  abeam,  if  course  and  distance  are  unaffected  by  current. 
A  knowledge  of  this  distance  is  of  importance  as  the  point  is 
approached. 

118.  Danger  angle. — ^When  sailing  along  a  coast  and  it  is 
desired  to  avoid  sunken  rocks,  or  shoals,  or  dangerous  obstruc- 
tions at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  which  are 
marked  on  the  chart,  the  navigator  may  pass  these  at  any 
desired  distance  by  using  what  is  known  as  a  danger  angle,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  danger 
angle;  the  former  requires  two  well-marked  objects  projected 
on  the  chart,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  and  sufficiently 
distant  from  each  other  to  give  a  fair-sized  horizontal  angle; 
the  latter  requires  a  well-charted  object  of  known  height. 

In  Fig.  63,  let  AMB  be  a  portion  of  a  coast  along  which  a 
vessel  is  sailing  on  course  CD,  A  and  B  two  prominent  objects 
projected  on  the  chart;  8  and  8'  are  two  outlying  shoals,  reefs, 
or  dangers. 

To  pass  at  a  given  distance  outside  tke  center  of  danger  8'. 
— ^With  the  middle  point  of  danger  as  a  center,  and  the  given 
distance  as  a  radius,  describe  a  circle;  pass  a  circle  through 
A  and  B  tangent  to  the  seaward  side  of  the  first  circle.  To 
do  this  practically,  it  is  only  necessary  to  join  A  and  B,  and 
draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  center  of  AB,  then  ascertain 
by  trial  the  location  of  the  center  of  circle  EAB.  Measure 
the  angle  a=AEB,  set  sextant  to  this  augle,  and  remember- 
ing that  AB  subtends  the  same  angle  at  all  points  of  the  ara 
AEB,i\iQ  ship  will  be  outside  the  arc  AEB,  and  clear  of  danger 
8',  as  long  as  AB  does  not  subtend  an  angle  greater  than  a  to 
which  the  sextant  is  set. 

Now,  should  it  be  desired  to  pass  a  certain  distance  inside 
of  a  danger  8 — with  the  middle  point  of  danger  as  a  center 
and  the  desired  distance  as  a  radius  describe  a  circle;  pass  a 
second  circle  through  A  and  B  tangent  to  this  circle  at  G, 
Measure  the  angle  BGA  =  <t>  with  a  protractor.  Then  as  long 
as  the  chord  AB  subtends  an  angle  greater  than  </>,  the  ship 
wiU  be  inside  the  circle  A  OB  and  clear  of  danger  8. 
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Should  both  dangers  exist  and  it  be  desired  to  pass  between 
them  with  a  margin  of  safety  already  referred  to,  steer  on 
course  CD  so  that  the  angle  subtended  by  AB  shall  be  <  a 
but  >  4>. 

119.  Vertical  danger  angle. — Practically  the  same  general 
principle  is  involved  in  this  as  in  the  horizontal  danger  angle ; 
however,  only  one  object  is  used  and  that  one  must  be  of 
known  height. 


In  Pig.  64,  draw  circles  around  the  dangers  8  and  8'  with 
radii  representing  a  safe  margin  of  safety.  Let  AB  be  an 
objept  of  known  height.  With  A  as  a  center  draw  circles 
tangent  at  ^  and  0.  Measure  the  distances  AE  and  AO;  find 
from  Table  33,  Bowditch,  or  by  computation,  the  angular 
altitude  of  AB  of  known  height  for  distance  AE,  let  it  be  a ; 
also  for  distance  AO,  let  it  be  4>.  To  pass  outside  of  and 
clear  of  8'  the  angular  height  of  AB  must  be  <  a.  To  pass 
indde  and  .olepx  of  8  the  angular  altitude  of  AB  must  be  >  <^.< 
These  lire  the  limits  for  ensuring  a  safe  passage  between  8' 
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and  8\  Iji  ^hs^^ving  a  vprfinfti  Asmffkv  ao^e^  ibe  .(d)9erYer 
ehotdd  be  as  near  the  water  line  as  possible  to  minimize  errors 
due  to  heigi^t  (>f  ^T^.  ^^^  ^^^  nnp^lfl  at  A  should  be  90®.  

120.  Danger  bearing. — A  bearings  properly  taken  and  used; 
may  often  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  a  ship  out  of  danger. 
Suppose  C  and  C  to  be  shoals  or  rocks  near  the  coast  (Fig: 
65).  A  ship  is  passing  on  course  efg.  Lay  down  on  the 
chart  the  tangents  AD  and  Ag  with  any  desired  margin  of 
safety.  With  J.  as  a  center  describe  the  arcs  of  circles  to  in- 
clude dangers  0  and  C\  Note  the 
magnetic  bearing  27^1  and  gA  and 
find  what  should  be  the  compass 
bearings  for  the  given  course.  Ifow 
before  the  distance  of  A  is  reduced 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle's  arc  en- 
closing C,  the  bearing  of  A  must  be 
to  the  left  of  the  danger  bearing 
DA  and  kept  so  to  avoid  danger. 
The  bearing  of  A  must  not  get  to 
the  left  of  gA  till  the  distance  of  A 
is  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  arc 
enclosing  C".  It  may  often  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  danger  bearing  on  a 
range;  for  instance,  if  A  and  B  are 
in  range  on  the  danger  bearing  DA,  the  object  B  must  be 
kept  open  to  the  right  to  ensure  safety,  and  the  guarantee  is 
better  than  a  compass  bearing  would  give. 

Lights  as  danger  guides.— Lights  of  lighthouses  may  be 
used  to  give  warning  of  danger  as  the  object  A  was  used  above. 
Many  ligtitg,  fahAxHug  whifft  nvftr  saf ft  watprSj  show  red.QifiX 
sectors  embracing  areas  of  rocks,  shoals,  or  depths  pvei:  which 
the  approaches  would  be  dangerous,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
navigator  to  keep^liuF  of  "the  *  danger  sectors.  The  magnetic 
bearings  showing  the  limits  of  the  sectors  are  given  from  sea- 
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yard,  and  t.h^  ^ftft^mg  nf  tha  light,  iaken .  f reqiiently,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  within  the  danger  sector  urJess  the  dis- 
tance of  the  light  is  known  to  be  greater  than  the  radius 
^^nclginp^  the,  ftfmiffgrff. 


A  navigator  is  furnished  with  charts^  light  lists,  and  sailing 

directions^  all  of  which  give  details  as  to  ccdor,  character, 

and  visibility  of  navigational  lights,  and  the  navy  regulations 

.  make  it  his  duty  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  these 

details  before  coming  within  their  range  of  visibility. 

It  may  sometimes,  in  fact,  has  often  happened,  that  one  light 
is  sighted  when  the  run  indicates  the  ship  to  be  in  the  region 
of  another  light  for  which  a  lookout  has  heea  kept  J  hence, 
.  the  rule,  on  sighting  a  light,  is  to  compare  its  visible  character- 
istics with  those  laid  down  in  the  light  lists,  and,  if  appar- 
ently not  a  fixed  light,  the  duration  of  its  periods  must  be 
noted  by  watch. 

Jt  must  not  be  Joxgotten^hawever,  that  abnormal  atmos- 

pheric  conditions  may  increase  the  range  of  visibility  of  a 

light,  whilst  mist  may  decrease  it  and  is  often  found  to  make 

"white  lights  appear  red.     When  a  fixed  light  is  first  sighted, 

"especially  under  fair  conditions,  and  there  is  any  question  as 

to  whether  it  is  a  lighthouse  or  a  vessel's  light,  simply  descend 

a  short  distance,  and  again  look  for  the  light     A^^^ssePsUght 

is  of  limited  intensity  and,  if  seen  at  all,  can  be  seen  at  any 

nheigfit";  a  navigation  light  can  be  seen,  as  a  rule/ as  far  as 

^i  *       Ahe  curvature  of  the  earth  will  permit  and  this  distance,  de- 

;^    .  ,.  "*  pending  on  the  height  of  eye.and  of  the  light,  will  be  lessened 

^  by  the  observer  going  lower  down.     A  descent  of  a  few  feet 

•   \  7S     ^ay  cause  a  navigation  light  to  disappear. 

-^121.  Pog  signals. — A  navigator  should  make  himself  famil- 
"^  .  :  iar  with  all  fog  signals  of  the  locality  in  which  he  is  cruising; 
in  foggy  weather  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  signals,  the 
closest  attention  must  be  paid  in  an  effort  to  hear  them  and 
locate  their  direction.    When  heard,  their  periods  should  be 
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timed  and  a  comparison  made  with  those  recorded  in  thejigjit 
lists  to  en8ureidentification."~1ff^owever,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  atmospheric  conditions  affect  the  transmission  of 
sound  and  at  times  cut  it  off  entirely,  producing  a  silent  zone 
in  a  locality  where  the_signal  could  be  heard  distinctly. Jit 
other  times jjhence,  if  dependent  on  aerial"  signals,  in  a  fog, , 
slow  the  ship,  navigate  witH^ extreme,  caution,  keep.  the.  lead 
going  on  soundings,  make  every^dfort  to  guard  Sigsinstosei' 
^Sg^^gy  aP<^>  as  ft  laatjeaoxt,  iLtbe.  depth  of  water  wilLperioit, 
anchor  th£  ship.  Ordinarily  the  sound  of  an  aerial  fog  sig- 
nal,  if  it  is  to  leeward,  will  be  heard  sooner  from  aloTf;  If  to' 
windward,  ^rom  a  poihFnearef  the"  water. 

Foffunately,  the  cases  are  now  raf ^TH  which  the  navigator 
has  to  depend  on  aerial  signals,  for  the  submarine-bell  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  maritime  nations  as  a  means  of 
making  fog  signals  (see  Appendix  A). 

In  usingr  this  system,  listen  with  the  starboard  receiver  when  the  beU  is  known  to 
be  on  the  starboard  side,  otherwise  use  the  port  receiver;  at  all  events  if  the  bell 
is  heard  in  both  receivers  its  direction  will  be  shown  as  beingr  to  starboard  or  port 
by  the  greater  intensity  of  sound  in  the  starboard  or  port  receiver,  and  the  correct 
bearing  of  the  bell  may  be  obtained  by  so  changing  the  course  as  to  bring  it  directly 
ahead,  at  which  position  the  intensity  of  sound  becomes  the  same  in  both  receivers, 
provided  the  listener  can  hear  equally  well  in  both  ears;  otherwise  there  will  be  an 
error  of  direction,  the  amount  being  dependent  on  the  difference  of  hearing  in  the 
listener's  ears. 

The  submarine  signal  is  more  reliable  than  the  atrial  signal  since  it  can  be  heard 
on  board  vessels  fitted  with  receivers  at  greater  distances,  these  distances  varying 
according  to  condition  of  instruments,  attention,  and  delicacy  of  hearing  of  listener; 
its  direction  can  be  ascertained  with  fair  accuracy,  and  the  sound  is  not  subject  to 
the  silent  Eone,  though  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  bell's  mechanism  may 
be  deranged. 

Ad*  approximate  fix  may  be  obtained  from  the  bearing  of  the  bell  combined  with 
a  sounding  or  with  a  line  of  position  (if  recent  and  reliable)  brought  up  to  the 
instant  of  locating  the  direction  of  the  bell;  also  from  two  bearings  of  the  bell  and 
the  course  and  distance  run  in  the  interval. 

However,  in  a  fog,  even  when  within  herjing  of  a  sub- 
marine-bell whose  direction  may  be  fairly  well  determined, 
the  navigator  must  be  watchful  and  cautious,  should  reduce 
speed  and  make  a  judicious  use  of  both  log  and  lead,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  cross  currents  encountered 
will  be  increased  as  speed  is  reduced. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 
THE  SAIUNGS. 


122.  Tlie  position  of  a  ship  at  sea,  at  a  given  moment^  is 
defined  by  its  latitude  and  longitude.  This  position  is  con- 
nected with  one  left,  or  with  one  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound, 
by  the  true  course  and  distance  between  them. 

A  course  and  distance  can  be  resolve^  into  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure,  and  this  departure  converted  into 
difference  of  longitude;  so  that  knowing  the  course  and  dis- 
tance  sailed  from  a  given  position,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  position  arrived  at  can  be  found;  or,  when  desired,  the 
course  and  distance  between  two  given  positions  may  be  found. 
The  various  methods  of  solution  of  these  problems  are  termed 
Sailings,  and  includeTTTane,  'Paratfel^'  liiddle  Latitude/  and 
Mercator  Sailin^fs. 

The  term  "  Dead  Eeckoning  ^\  inf^lndPfsi  all  pi^]<^n1fl.t.ionff  to 
determine  a  ship^s  position,  ^venj>nly_the  true  courses  and 
"disiances  runTrom  a  given  point  of  departure.  It  involves 
the  principles  of  the  various  sailings  explained  below. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  determined  by  *'  Dead  Beckon- 

v/^  ing ''  are  noted  thus,  ''  Lat.  by  D.  E.,''  "  Long,  by  D.  E.'*' 

^  J       The  position  by  D.  E.  is  liable  to  error  due  to  bad  steering, 

^'^i-T^  /    improper  logging  of  the  distances  run,  faulty  allowance  for 

/Q^     j    leeway,  effects  of  wind,  currents,  etc.,  and  the  exact  position. 

/     of  the  ship,  out  of  sight  of  land,  can  be  determined  only  by 

j     celestial  observations. 

The  term  "  Day's  Work,"  though  frequently  applied  so  as 
to  embody  only  dead  reckoning,  the  finding  of  the  0  and  d 
made  by  D.  E.  from  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  0  and  A  by 
D.  E.  from  positionX^rived  at  to  destination,  should  properly 
include  results  spfeing  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ship^s  true 
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position  obtained  either  hv  hearingfi  or  ceJeatial  nhaerYfltiaTig 
as  indicated  in  Art.  310. 

Particnlar  attention  must  be  paid  to  plane  and  parallel 
Bailings  as  a  full  understanding  of  their  principles  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  middle  latitude  sailin^y  which  is  gen- 
erally  employed  for  short  distances,  as  in  a  day^s  run:  for, 
longer  distances  it  will  be  better  to  use  Mercator  sailing,  which 
irtt  method  based  on  tne  pnncipies  already  explained  in  the 
articles  on  the  Mercator  chart. 

The  methods  of  laying  down  a  ship's  run  and  finding  the 
position  graphically  have  been  explained  in  Chapter  II.. 

123.  Taking  the  departure. — On  leaving  port,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  voyage,  the  ship's  position  is  fixed  by  some  one  of  the 
methods  explained  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fixing  positions  near 
land,''  the  best  method  available  at  the  time,  of  course,  being 
used;  and  from  a  last  position  thus  obtained,  the  succeeding 
traverse,  as  laid  down  graphically  on  the  chart,  takes  its  com- 
mencement. This  final  position  may  be  taken  from  the  chart 
and  be  considered  the  point  of  departure  from  which  future 
positions  may  be  calculated  in  the  navigator's  work  book. 
However,  it  is  frequently  the  custom  to  take  from  the  last 
position  at  which  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen,  the  bearing 
and  distance  of  some  fixed  point  of  land,  lighthouse,  light 
vessel,  or  beacon,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  known,  and 
to  consider  its  reversed  true  bearing  and  distance  as  a  true 
course  and  distance  sailed  by  the  vessel,  thus  taking  its  posi- 
tion as  the  point  of  departure.  If  the  distance  is  not  known, 
it  must  be  estimated.  This  is  what  is  known  as  taking  a 
departure. 

The  navigator  must  be  careful  to  correct  the  compass  bear^ 
ing  of  this  point  for  the  variation,  and  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  due  to  the  ship's  heading  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
departure,  then  to  reverse  the  true  bearing  to  get  the  true 
course  the  ship  is  assumed  to  have  sailed.  This  reversed  true  ^^ 
6 earing  is  called  the  departure  course,  and  it  equxils  thejtrue^ _^ 
hearing   ±:  180° 
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When  a  departure  is  thus  taken  the  departure  course  and 
distance  appear  in  the  record  of  the  first  day^s  work,  in  the 
proper  columns  of  the  tabulated  form,  and  are  treated  like 
any  other  course  and  distance. 

Noon  position  as  a  point  of  departure. — In  the  succeeding 
part  of  the  voyage,  each  noon  position  by  observation  is  taken 
as  a  new  point  of  departure. 

latitude  left  and  longitude  left. — In  dead  reckoning,  these 
terms  refer  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  of 
departure. 

latitude  in  and  lon^tude  in. — These  terms  in  dead  reck- 
oning apply  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  arrived  at,  and  are 
marked  "  by  D.  K.'^  when  by  account,  or  "  by  obs."  when  by 
observation. 

Course  and  distance  made  good. — For  a  given  interval  of 
time  the  course  and  distance  from  the  last  point  of  departure 
to  the  position  by  observation  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  the 
course  and  distance  made  good. 

124.  The  following  notation  will  be  followed  in  this  book 
whenever  it  may  be  necessar}'^  to  represent  the  quantities  re- 
ferred to  below: 

0  will  represent  the  course  measured  from  the  Worth 

or  South  towards  East  or  West. 

Cn     "        "  "    course    measured    from     North 

around  to  the  right  from  0**  to 

360^ 

i     "         "  ''   latitude. 

A      "         "  "   longitude. 

Xi    ''         "  "   latitude  of  place  left. 

Ai     "         "  "   longitude  of  place  left. 

L2    "         "  "   latitude  of  place  arrived  at. 

Ag     "         "  "   longitude  of  place  arrived  at. 

l=L2^L^  "         "  "   difference  of  latitude. 

D=\2^\^  "         "  ''   difference  of  longitude. 

p      "         "  "   departure. 

d      "         "  "   distance  sailed  on  course  (7. 

Lo    ''         "  "   the  middle  latitude  =A+A^ 
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Latitade  is  North  or  South  according  as  the  place  is  in  the 
Xorthem  or  Southern  hemisphere.  Longitude  is  East  or 
West  according  as  the  place  is  on  a  meridian  East  or  West  of 
Greenwich. 

In  the  solutions  by  computation  of  the  triangles  of  plane, 
middle  latitude  and  Mercator  sailings,  the  course  0  is  an 
interior  angle  of  the  triangle  and  is  not  greater  than  90®. 
Its  general  direction  is  determined  by  I  and  p  ox  m  and  D\ 
Having  been  found,  G  should  be  expressed  as  C^  for  practical 
purposes  (Exs.  39,  52,  and  53). 

If  the  data  includes  the  course  as  Cn,  express  it  as  C  and 
indicate  its  proper  direction  before  proceeding  with  the  com- 
putation (Ex.  38). 

In  solutions  by  inspection,  as  in  dead  reckoning,  the  course 
should  be  retained  in  the  form  of  Cn  as  the  traverse  tables  are 
tabulated  for  courses  up  to  360°  (Ex.  25). 
PLANE  SAILISrO. 

125.  For  small  distances  at  sea^  the  curvattire  of  the  earth 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  small  portion  of  the  earth  passed 
over  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane  surface, 
on  which  the  meridianis  are  parallel  right 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  right  lines  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  and  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree is  assumed  the  same  whether  meas- 
ured on  the  equator,  meridian,  or  parallel. 

Though  this  assumption  is  not  strictly 
correct,  the  results  obtained  by  plane  sail- 
ing may  be  considered  sufficiently  exact  ^ 
for  any  ordinary  day^s  run. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  parts  that  enter  into 
plane  sailing  are  indicated  in  a  right  triangle  in  which  C 
is  the  coi^pe,  I  the  difference  of  latitude,  p  the  departure  in 
the  latitade  left  or  that  arrived  at.    From  an  application  of 


Fig.  66. 
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the  principles  of  plane  trigonometry,  the  relations  are  from 
Fig  66, 

l  =  dco&  0/ 

p  =  d8inC,  .  <115) 

p  =  Z  tan  0. 
The  solution  of  the  ahove  equations  is  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  Tables  1  and  2,  Bowditch  (which,  are  tables  for  the  solu- 
tion of  any  right  triangle),  calling  d  the  hypothenuse,  I  the 
side  adjacent,  and  p  the  side  opposite  the  course  C 

Table  1  gives  the  courses  in  quarter  points  and  distances 
up  to  300  for  each  unit;  Table  2  gives  courses  in  degrees  and 
distances  to  600. 

Should  the  distance  for  which  I  and  p  are  desired  be  greater 
than  the  limit  of  the  table,  subdivide  the  distance  into  two  or 
more  parts,  finding  the  I  and  p  for  these  separate  parts  and 
adding;  thus  the  diff.  of  lat.  for  1340  miles,  course  10**,  will 
be  the  diflf.  of  lat.  for  600  +  diff.  of  lat.  for  600  +  diff.  of 
lat.  for  140,  course  10**,  and  the  departure  may  be  found  in 

the  same  way;  or  1340  may  be  di- 
vided by  4,  giving  335,  then  I  and 
p  may  be  found  for  335,  course 
10®,  and  multiplied  by  4;  simi- 
larly any  other  factor,  as  5  or  10, 
might  be  used. 

Since  Z  ==  tZ  cos  (7  and  p  =  d 
sin  C,  it  is  apparent  that  the  I 
and  p  for  any  course  are  re- 
spectively the  p  and  I  for  the 
complement  of  the  course,  as 
shown  in  the  tabulated  form. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  all  ques- 
tions involving  C,  d,  I,  and  p  can 
be  solved  by  inspection  by  using 
Tables  1  and  2,  Bowditch.     Any  expression  involving  sines, 


Table  2. 


Diff.  of  Lat.  and  dep.  for 
10O(170o,19(y>,86(P) 

Dlst. 

.    Lat. 

Dep. 

1 

1.0 

0.2 

2 

2.0 

0.3 

S 

3.0 

0.5 

4 

3.9 

0.7 

5 

4.9 

0.9 

6 

5.9 

1.0 

7 

6.9 

1.2 

8 

7.9 

1.4 

9 

8.9 

1.6 

10 

9.8 

1.7 

DiBt. 

Dep. 

Lat. 

80O(10ao,«fl03.280O) 
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cosines^  secants^  tangents^  or  cotangents  of  the  following  forms 
may  be  referred  to  the  traverse  table. 


Thus  a?  =  30  sin  60% 
Ifjp=d8in60% 
When  d  =  30,  find  p. 


Also  36  =  a?  tan  60% 
Ifp  =  Ztan60% 
When  p  =  36,  find  Z. 


A  triangle  may  be  solved  by  the  ''Eule  of  Sines'*  in  the 
same  way. 

When  the  distance  sailed  is  so  great  that  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  cannot  be  neglected. — ^In  Fig.  67,  let  P  be  the  ele- 
vated pole  of  the  earth.  G  and  A  two  places  on  the  surface 
connected  by  the  loxodrome  CA.  Let  C'A'  be  an  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  meridians  of  C  and  A. 

Consider  the  distance  CA  to  be 
divided  into  a  very  large  number  of 
equal  distances;  each  distance  form- 
ing with  its  corresponding  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  departure  a 
right  triangle.  All  these  triangles 
are  similar,  two  angles  of  each  tri- 
angle, the  right  angle  and  the  course 
C,  being  equal  to  the  corresponding 
angles  in  the  other  triangles.  Each 
triangle  is  so  email  that  it  may  be 

taken  as  a  plane  right  triangle.     Such  would  be  the  triangle 
ahc  for  the  small  distance  ca. 

Now  letting  d^,  do,  d;^ dn  be  the  small  distances  into 

which  CA  is  divided ; 

Zj ,  h  ,  Z3 Iny  their  corresponding  differences  of  latitude 

for  the  course  C; 
Pi ,  P2 ,  Pa  . . .  •  p» ,  the  corresponding  departures  for  the  same 
course,  each  departure  being  measured  in 
the  latitude  of  its  own  triangle; 


Fig.  67. 
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we  have 

l^=di  cos  C,   Iz^dz  cos  C In  =dn  cos  C; 

Pj^  =  di  sin  C,  ^2  =  ^2  sill  C! pn  =  dn  sin  C. 

Therefore, 

h+h  +^8 h  =(^1  +  ^2  +  ^3 dn)   COSO. 

Pl  +  P2  +  /?3 Pn=  (^1  +  ^2+^3 ^n)  sin  C. 

Now  since  the  parallels  of  latitude  through  C  and  A  are  the 
same  distance  apart  on  all  meridians,  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  C  and  A  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  differences  of  latitude,  and, 
as  the  total  distance  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  distances,  we  have 

Z=ifi  +  Z2  +  ^« ^n=  (^1  +  ^2  +  ^8 dn)C0S  ^A/^jg^ 

or  Izzd  COS  0.  .  /^ 

And  if  each  partial  departure  is  measured  in  the  latitude  of  its 
own  triangle,  the  sum  of  these  partial  departures  will  repre- 
sent the  true  departure  in  the  triangle  CAB,  and  hence, 

P=Pi  +  P2+Ps Pn=(di  +  d2-\-d^ dn) sin  CA/-^-^t^\ 

or  p  =  d  sin  0.  J^       ^ 

So  that  I  and  p  are  calculated  by  the  same  formulae  whether 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is,  or  is  not,  considered.  However, 
the  sum  of  the  partial  departures  is  less  than  the  distance  be- 
tween tjie  meridian  left  and  the  meridian  arrived  at  measured 
in  the  lower  latitude,  and  greater  than  that  measured  in  the 
higher  latitude,  and  is  approximately  equal  to  the  departure 
of  the  parallel  midway  between  the  two. 

When  both  points  of  departure  and  arrival  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  equator  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  midway  between 
is  known  as  the  middle  latitude,  and  is  equal  to  the  half  sum 
of  the  two  latitudes :  in  other  words, 

Lo=^^^.  (118) 

Prom  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  a  ship  sail- 
ing due  North  or  South  (true)  remains  on  the  meridian, 
changes  her  latitude  only,  and  the  distance  sailed  is  simply  a 
difference  of  latitude,  is  either  "  Northing  "  or  "  Southing,^^ 
and  must  be  so  entered  in  the  tabulated  form  of  work.  When 
a  ship  sails  due  East  or  West  (true),  she  remains  on  her  paral- 
lel, does  not  change  her  latitude,  and  the  distance  sailed  is 
either  ^^  Easting  '^  or  "  Westing,^^  and  must  be  so  entered  in 
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the  form  for  work,  this  departure  to  be  later  converted  into  its 
proper  difference  of  longitude. 

When  a  ship  sails  due  East  or  West  (true),  on  the  equator, 
the  distance  East  or  West  is  itself  difference  of  longitude. 

When  a  ship  sails  on  a  loxodrome,  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
meridian,  she  alters  both  her  latitude  and  longitude. 

TBAVEBSE  SAILING. 

126.  If  a  ship  sails  on  several  courses  instead  of  a  single 
course,  she  makes  an  irregular  track,  called  a  traverse,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  traverse  sailing  to  find  the  single  course  and  dis- 
tance that  would  have  taken  the  ship  to  the  position  arrived  at, 
in  other  words,  the  resultant  course  and  distance  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  difference  of  latitude  and  departure. 

If  Oj,  Ca On  be  the  different  courses,  and  d^,  d^ dn 

the  corresponding  distances,  then 

.      l^  =  d^  cos  Ci,     Z2  =  ^2  cos  Ca In^dn  COS  (?»;       / 

Pi  =  di  sin  Ci,  ^2=^2  sin  Cg p»= A,  sin  (7»;^, 

and,  as  before,  i 

P  =  />i  +  P2  +  P8 Pny  

p  being  measured  along  the  parallel  -^ — ^ ,  or,  as  in  the  case 

of  a  single  course,  "  the  whole  difference  of  latitude  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  partial  differences  of  latitude,  and  the  whole 
departure  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  departures." 

The  word  sum  is  used  in  its  algebraic  sense,  that  is  to  say, 
if  Ijf  is  the  sum  of  the  northerly  differences  of  latitude  and  Is 
the  sum  of  the  southerly  differences  of  latitude,  then  l=.ljf^ls 
and  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  greater;  and  if  pw  is  the  sum  of 
westerly  and  ps  of  easterly  departures,  p  =  pw'^PE  and  is  of 
the  same  name  as  the  greater. 

The  traverse  table  referred  to  under  plane  sailing  greatly 
facilitates  the  computation. 

Having  found  the  resultant  I  and  p,  the  course  and  distance 
made  good,  or  the  resultant  course  and  distance,  are  gotten 
from  tibe  formulae 

tanC=-2-,    d  =  lsecC, 
or  by  inspection  from  Table  2. 
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1  The  traverse  may  run  irregularly,  and  into  higher  latitudes 
than  the  latitudes  of  the  extremities  of  the  distance  made  good, 
so  that  the  departure  of  this  course  and  distance  made  good 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  partial  departures; 

]  hence,  if  necessary,  separate 

the  traverse  into  two  or  more 
parts,  and  calculate  for  each 
part  separately.  However,  if 
the  traverse  does  not  go  into 
too  high  latitudes,  the  error, 
likely  to  arise,  may  be  con- 
sidered immaterial  in  an  ordi- 
nary day's  run. 

Graphic  explanation  of 
traverse  sailing. — ^To  further 
explain  the  principles  of  trav-, 
erse  sailing,  let  WE'gh  rep- 
resent a  portion  of  a  Mefcator 
chart;  let  A,  located  on  a 
meridian  NS  and  a  parallel 
of  latitude  WE\  be  a  place 
sailed  from,  and  F  a  place 
arrived  at,  after  sailing  suc- 
cessively from  A  io  B,  to  C 
(directly  East) ,  to  D  (directly 
North),  to  E,  and  to  F  (Fig 
68) .  Let  meridians  and  parallels  be  drawn  through  each  point 
of  the  traverse ;  the  triangles  thus  formed  and  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure  corresponding  to  each  distance 
indicated  in  the  figure. 

For  distance  AB\^^'  ^*  ^^'f/^- 
lDep.  =  c5=^6. 

For  distance  Bc[^^'  ^^J^^'f^- 

For  distance  Cd{^^^^  ot  hat  =  CD  =  cd. 

For  distance  De{^^^'  ^^  Lat.=Z>fi=rfe. 
lDep.  =  nJ^=m^. 

For  distance  EF^^^^'  ^*  ^t.=Eg=eh. 


are 
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The  course  made  good  is  hAF,  distance  made  good  AF,  the 
corresponding  difference  of  latitude  Ah,  and  departure  hF. 

Regarding  directions  towards  the  top  of  page  and  to  the 
right  hand  as  positive,  differences  of  latitude  towards  the  top 
of  page  (in  this  case  North)  are  +,  towards  the  bottom  (or 
South)  are  — ,  departures  to  the  right  (or  East)  are  +,  to 
the  left  (or  West)  are  — . 

It  will  be  seen,  by  examining  the  figure,  that  Ah  and  hF  are 
respectively  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  differences  of  latitude 
and  departures  corresponding  to  the  several  courses  and  dis- 
tances sailed.    Proof : 

1=  +Ac+  (cd—de)  +eh='^Ac+ce  +  eh=  +Ah. 
pz=  —hb'^hm'i'mg  —  gF=—hm'i'mF=-\'hF, 

Sources  of  data. — ^The  navigator  will  find  in  the  ship's  log 
book  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  of  departure,  the 
compass  courses  and  distances  sailed,  and  correction  for  lee- 
way, if  any ;  then  taking  from  the  chart  or  tables  the  variation 
of  the  locality,  and  from  the  deviation  table  the  deviations  for 
the  various  compass  courses  steered,  he  will  have  the  data  for 
working  the  traverse. 

If  in  a  region  of  known  currents,  he  must  allow  for  the  set 
and  drift  as  explained  later  (see  Arts.  129-131). 

The  preparation  of  the  traverse  form  and  data. — (1)  In 
case  a  departure  course  enters  into  the  computation,  the  com- 
pass bearing  of  the  point  of  departure  is  corrected  for  varia- 
tion, and  for  the  deviation  due  to  ship's  head  when  the  bearing 
was  taken,  and  the  reversed  true  bearing  thus  obtained  is 
entered  in  the  column  of  true  courses,  the  distance  in  the 
column  of  distances,  thus  forming  the  first  course  and  distance 
of  the  tabulated  form. 

(2)  Each  compass  course  is  corrected  for  variation,  devia- 
tion, and  leeway,  and  the  result  entered  irf  the  form  under  the 
head  of  true  course,  the  sum  total  of  distances  run  on  each 
true  course  being  placed  opposite  that  course  in  the  distance 
column. 

(3)  Enter  Table  2,  Bowditch,  find  each  true  course  Cn  at 
top  or  bottom  of  page,  and  for  each  true  course  and  distance 
find  the  corresponding  differences  of  latitude  and  departure, 
placing  them. in  their  respective  columns,  opposite  the  courses; 
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the  difference  of  latitude  being  placed  in  the  "  N/*  column 
when  the  course  is  northerly,  in  the  "  S"  column  when  south- 
erly ;  the  departure  being  placed  in  the  "  E/^  column  when  the 
course  is  easterly,  in'the  ^^  W/^  column  when  westerly.  When 
distances  are  in  miles  and  decimals,  multiply  by  10  or  by  100, 
take  out  for  the  new  whole  number  the  desired  quantities,  and 
divide  them  by  the  multiplier  just  used.  Thus,  for  29.3 
take  out  I  and  p  for  293  and  divide  by  10.  Where  the  course 
is  between  two  given  degrees,  first  find  I  and  p  for  each  and 
interpolate. 

Add  up  the  '^  diff.  of  lat."  and  "  departure  ^^  columns ;  take 
the  difference  between  the  northings  and  southings  to  which 
give  the  name  of  the  greater;  do  the  same  for  the  E.  and  W. 
departures;  these  resulting  differences  are,  respectively,  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure  of  the  resultant  course. 

(4)  Then  look  in  Table  2  and  turn  to  that  page  on  which  can 
be  found  coincidently  in  the  lat.  and  dep.  columns  the  above- 
mentioned  resultant  difference  of  latitude  and  departure.  The 
angle  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  page,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be 
the  course  made  by  D.  E.,  estimated  from  the  North  point  to 
the  right,  the  particular  quadrant  being  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  resulting  differences  of  latitude  and  departure. 
The  course  Cy  will  be  taken  out  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  ^th  quad- 
rant according  as  the  co-Ordinates  I  and  p  show  it  to  be  in  the 
general  direction  of  NE.,  SE.,  SW.,  or  NW.,  respectively. 

On  the  same  line  with  the  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture, in  the  Distance  Column,  will  be  found  the  distance 
made  by  D.  R.  • 

(5)  The  compass  being  graduated  from  0®  at  Nbrth,  around 
to  the  right  through  360**,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quadrants  are  respectively  the  NE., 
SE.,  SW.,  and  NW.  quadrants ;  and,  fpr  the  proper  markings  of 
I  and  p,  that  the  course  Cy  is  northerly  in  the  Ist  and  4th  quad- 
rants, southerly  in  the  2d  and  3d,  easterly  in  the  Ist  and  2d, 
and  westerly  in  the  3d  and  4th. 
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Interpolating  in  the  Traverse  Tables. — When  the  exact 
values  of  I  and  p  are  not  found  together  on  any  page  of  the 
traverse  tables,  interpolation  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
examples  is  resorted,  to : 

Given  J  =  290.6  and  p=  191.3,  to  find  C  and  d. 

Write  down  the  given  quantities  in  the  column  of  "  Argu- 
ments and  Interpolations  "  in  the  form  shown.  Then  an  in- 
spection of  the  tables  with  I  and  p  as  arguments  shows  that  the 
required  course  falls  between  33°  and  34®.  Using  I  as  an  argu- 
ment, since  in  this  case  its  value  changes  more  slowly  than  that 
of  p  for  any  value  of  d  under  C  =  33®  or  34**,  interpolate  by 
inspection  in  these  tables  for  d  and  p  and  write  the  quantities 
obtained  in  the  columns  headed  "  Base  1 ''  and  "  Base  2  ''  with 
the  given  I  common  to  both.  (If  the  value  of  p  changed  more 
slowly  than  I,  shown  by  p  being  larger  than  I,  it  would  be  used 
to  find  d  and  I  in  the  two  tables.) 

The  required  values  of  C  and  d  will  then  be  found  by  pro- 
portioning the  differences  between  the  values  of  C  and  d  under 
"  Base  1 "  and  ^^  Base  2  "  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  given 
value  of  p  between  the  values  of  p  in  "  Base  1 "  and  "  Base  2" 


\\\ 


Base  ]    * 

Arguments  and  Interpolations 

Base  2 

c 

33» 

Required  Course  33**. 4 

34« 

d 

346.5 

Required  Distance  347.9 

350.5 

I 

290.6 

290.6  (driven) 

290.6 

P 

188.7 

191.3  (given.) 

196.0 

When  the  values  of  C  and  d  are  given  the  procedure  is 
similar  for  finding  I  and  p. 

Given  C'=33^4  and  d= 347.9. 

From  tables  (7=33**  and  34^  find  by  inspection  the  values 
of  I  and  p  corresponding  to  ti  =  347.9.  Arrange  in  columns  as 
before  and  find  the  required  values  of  I  and  p  by  proportion 
according  to  the  given  value  of  C. 

Base  1  Arguments  and  Interpolations  Base  2 

C          33**                     33^4  (given)  34*» 

d        347.9                   347.9  (given)  347.9 

I        291.8        Required  2  290.4  288.4 

p        189.5  Required  p  191.5  194.5 
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FABALLEL   SAHIHO. 


127.  Plane  sailing  has  dealt  only  with  courses  and  dis- 
tances sailed,  found  the  resulting  differences  of  latitude  and 
departure,  and  given  to  the  navigator  the  course  and  distance 
made  good  and  the  latitude  arrived  at,  without,  however, 
giving  him  his  longitude.  To  find  the  longitude,  a  relation 
must  be  established  between  it  and  the  departure. 

Now  departure  is  measured  on  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere 
paralled  to  the  equator,  is  expressed  in  units  of  a  sea  mile,  and 
represents  the  distance  between  two  meridians  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  arc  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  these 
meridians,  is  a  measure  of  the  angle  between  them  and  ex- 
presses the  difference  of  longitude. 

Before  the  days  of  accurate  chronometers,  ship  masters 
were  often  uncertain  as  to  their  longitude.  They  would  *^  run 
down  their  latitude,"  that  is,  go  N".  or  S. 
till  they  reached  the  latitude  of  the  port 
to  which  they  were  bound,  then  steer  for 
the  port,  along  a  parallel  E.  or  W.  The 
distance  made  along  a  parallel  was  the  de- 
parture, and  it  was  then,  as  now,  the  func- 
tion of  parallel  sailing  to  connect  depart- 
ure with  its  corresponding  difference  of 
longitude.  Knowing  the  longitude  left, 
and  finding  by  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  parallel  sailing  the  difference  of 
longitude  made,  we  are  enabled  to  find 
the  longitude  arrived  at. 

In  Fig.  69,  EF  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  me- 
ridians PE  and  PF  and  is  called  D,  BA  is  the  corresponding 
departure  in  the  latitude  of  B  and  A  and  is  called  p.     Now  D 
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and  p  are  similar  arcs  of  two  circles  and  therefore  are  propor- 

■ ■ " — "  fj) 

tional  to  their  radii,  hence^  D  :  p  =z  R  :  r,  and  p  =  -«-. 

Now  Z  AOF  =  Z  OAO  is  the  latitude  of  B  or  A,  and 
cos  L  =  X^;  therefore, 

/?  =  Z)  cos  L;  or  Zy  =  p  sec  i.  (119) 

Hence,  by  this  formula,  is  found  the  difference  of  longitude 
corresponamg  to  a  given  departure  in  a  given  latitude. 

The  relation  of  paHs  mvoIve3'm"pafaIIeI  sailing  are  shown 
in  the  triangle.  Fig.  70,  in  which  L  is  the  latitude,  p  the  de- 
parture, D  the  corresponding  difference  of  longitude,  the  de- 
parture being  in  sea  miles  and  longitude  in  minutes  of  arc. 

The  most  usual  cases  that  arise 
under  parallel  sailing  are  those  in 
which  the  departure  between  two 
places  in  the  same  latitude  is 
given  to  find  the  difference  of 
longitude,  or,  given  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places  Fig.  70. 

in  the  same  latitude,  to  find  the 

departure ;  though  sometimes  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  may 
be  required,  the  difference  of  longitude  and  corresponding 
departure  between  the  two  places  being  known. 

Case  I. — Given  p,  to  find  D. 

Ex.  26.— k  ship  in  latitude  49^  35'  N".  and  longitude  22'' 
30'  W.  sails  due  South  (true)  65  miles,  then  due  East  (true) 
120  miles;  find  latitude  and  longitude  in. 

By  computation : 

L,  =  49*^  35'  N  [L,  =  48  30     sec  10.17874]  X,  =  22<*  30'  W 
I  =    1   05  sJ  p  =  120       log   2.07918 Id=  3   01.1  E 

4  =  48^  30'  N  \d  =  181.1     log  2.25792J  A,  =19^  28'.9  W 

By  inspection:  Enter  table  2  with  latitude  as  a  course, 
find  p  in  the  latitude  column,  and  opposite  in  the  distance  col- 
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umn  is  Z>.     It  may  be  necesary  to  interpolate  as  in  the  ex- 
ample.   The  Lat.  of  the  parallel  is  48°  30'  N". 

For  48^j!?  =  119.8,  Z)  =  179     For  49°,  /?==119.4,  D  =  1S2 
p = 120.4,  D  =  180  p  =  120.1,  D  =183 


i?  =  120,     />=  179.33  p  =  120,      />  =  182.86 

Hence  for  Lat.  48°  30'  N.,  and  p  =  120,  Z>  =  181.095. 
Case  II. — Given  D,  to  find  p. 

Ex.  27. — A  ship  sails  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  41°  30'  S. 
from  A  in  longitude  18°  30'  E.  to  5  in  longitude  2°  10'  W. 
Find  the  distance  sailed  in  nautical  miles. 

Long,  of  A     18°  30'  E  L  =  41°  30' cos  9.87446 

**        B      2    10  W         D  =  1240 log  3.09342 


Z>  =  20°  40'  W  p  =  928'.7 ..... .log  2.96788 

=  1240' 

Ans.  928.7  miles. 
By  inspection :  Enter  table  2  with  Lat.  for  the  course,  find 
D  in  the  distance  column,  and,  opposite  in  the  latitude  column, ! 
will  be  found  p. 

When  D  is  greater  than  any  tabulated  distance,  pursue 
either  of  the  following  methods  which  are  given  in  full  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  traverse  tables. 

Divide  D  by  10,  find  corresponding  p  in  latitude  column, 
then  multiply  by  10,  thus : 

For  L  =  41°,  J9  =  124;  p  =  93.6  )     By  interpolation  and 
L  =  42°,  J9  =  124;  p  =  92.1  J  multiplication. 

For  L  =  41°  30',  D  =  1240;  p  =  928.5. 
A  closer  result  may  be  gotten  by  inspection  by  considering 
D  in  three  parts,  600  +  600  +  40. 

For  Lat.  41°,  Z>  =  600,  p  =  452.8 
D  =  600,  p  =  452.8 
D=    40,  p  =    30.2 


D  =  1240,  p  =  935.8 
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For  Lat.  42%  D  =  600,  p  =  445.9 
D  =  600,  p  =  446.9 
J9=     40,  p=    29.7 


D  =  1240,  p  =  921.5 
By  interpolation,  for  Lat.  41  ^^  30'  S.,  D  =  1240;  p  =  928.65. 

Case  III. — To  find  the  latitude,  given  p  and  D. 

Ex.  28, — A  ship  in  longitude  45°  10'  W.  sails  due  W.  (true) 
186.8  miles,  and  is  then  in  longitude  48**  58'  W.  Find  the 
latitude. 


By  computation:  cos  i  =  =^. 


Aa  =  48°  58'  W  p=  186.8 log  2.27138 

Jli  =  45    10  W         Z>  =  228 log  2.35793 


I?  =    3**  48'  W         L  =  34**  59'  N. . .  .cos  9.91346 
=      228  W 
By  inspection:    Turn  to  that  page  of  table  2  on  which 
JD  =  228  is  found  in  the  distance  column  and  p  =  186.8  in 
the  diflf.  of  lat.  column,  opposite  D.    The  angle  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  page,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  the  latitude.    If 
exact  coincidence  of  D  and  p  are  not  found  on  a  given  page, 
then  the  angle  must  be  found  by  interpolation. 
In  this  example  Lat.  is  found  to  be  35  **  N. 
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Ex,  29, — A  ship  in  latitude  38°  TS.  sailed  due  West  till  she 
clmnged  her  longitude  5°.    What  distance  did  she  sail? 
/  Atw.  236.4  miles. 

Ex,  SO.— A  ship  in  Lat.  40°  N".,  Long.  160°  W.,  sails  due 
East  till  her  longitude  is  150°  30'  W.  Find  by  inspection  the 
distance  sailed.  Ans.  436.6  miles. 


/ 
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Ex.  SI, — How  far  must  a  ship  sail  due  East  in  Lat.  60®  N. 
to  change  her  longitude  5®  ?  Ans.  150  miles. 

Ex.  S2.— From  a  place  in  Lat.  30**  N.,  Long.  60°  20'  W.,  a 
ship  sails  due  West  240  miles,  then  due  N.  240  miles,  and 
due  E.  240  miles.     Find  Lat.  and  Long,  in  by  inspection. 
Ans.  Lat.  34°  N. ;  Long.  50°  07^6  W. 

Ex.  38. — ^A  ship  in  Lat.  60°  N".  sails  due  West  75  miles. 
How  much  does  she  change  longitude?         Ans.  2®  30'  W. 

Ex.  Si.— A  ship  in  Lat.  38°  N".,  Long.  159°  IV  W.  sails  due 
E.  405  miles.     Find  Lat.  and  Long.  in. 

Ans.  Lat.  38°  K;  Long.  150°  36'  W. 

Ex.  S5. — Two  ships  in  Lat.  35°  N".,  distant  from  each  other 
150.7  miles,  sail  due  North  at  the  same  speed  for  300  miles. 
Find  by  inspection  how  much  closer  they  are  at  the  end  of 
run.  Ans.  9.7  miles. 

Ex.  5^.-^Find  by  inspection  in  what  latitude  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  longitude  will  be  46  miles.  Ans.  40°. 

'  Ex.  37. — Two  ships  are  steaming  due  East  at  the  same 
speed.  B  changes  longitude  twice  as  fast  as  A,  who  is  in  the 
20th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  and  to  southward  of  B.  Find  5'b 
latitude  by  computation.  An^.  61°  58' 31''N". 

MIDDiE  lATmrDE  SAILING. 

128.  In  plane  sailing,  the  assumption  was  made  that  the 
earth  was  an  extended  plane,  and,  though  this  assumption  was 
false,  the  errors  for  small  distances  were,  considered  imma- 
terial. Were  the  earth  an  extended  plane,  the  departure 
would  be  the  same  in  both  latitudes  left  and  arrived  at.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  departure  is  approximately  that  of 
the  middle  latitude. 

In  parallel  sailing,  the  earth  was  regarded  as  a  sphere  and  a 
relation  was  established  between  departure  and  diflferenee  of 
longitude. 


Middle  Latitude  Sailing 
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Now,  combining  the  principles  of  plane  and  parallel  sail- 
ing, we  have  middle  latitude  sailing,  which  finds  the  difference 
of  longitude  corresponding  to  a  departure 
measured  in  the  middle  latitude,  and,  by 
partially  nullifying  the  false  assumptions 
of  plane  sailing,  gives  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  true  results.  A  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  may  be  gotten 
by  applying  from  Bowditch  a  correction 
to  the  middle  latitude,  and  considering 
the  departure  measured  on  this  corrected 
parallel.  However,  if  necessary  to  do  this, 
it  would  be  better,  after  finding  C  and  L^ 
by  plane  sailing,  to  find  D  by  Mercator 
sailing,  explained  later  on. 

The  relations  of  the  quantities  involved  in  middle  latitude 
sailing  are  shown  in  Pig.  71  by  combining  the  triangles  of 
plane  and  parallel  sailings,  regarding  the  departure  as  meas- 
ured in  the  latitude  of  the  middle  parallel. 

Let  2/0  =    ^T"    ^  the  middle  latitude,  then 

Z  =  d  cos  (7,  p  =  d  sin  C 
Z>  =  p  sec  1^0  =  d  sin  (7  sec  Zro  :=  Z  tan  C  sec  L^^. 
T    _  A  + A    ^.^n-D  cos  ^  }•  (120) 


Fig.  71. 


tanC  = 


D  cos  L^ 
1 


When  not  advisable  to  use  M.  L.  sailing. — The  results  got- 
ten by  using  middle  latitude  sailing  are  more  accurate  in  low 
latitudes,  less  so  in  high  latitudes,  and  the  inaccuracy  is 
greater  the  greater  the  difference  of  latitude,  or  for  a  given 
distance  sailed,  the  smaller  the  course.  Hence  when  the  lati- 
tudes are  high  (over  50°  N.  or  S.),  or  course  small  with  a 
large  distance  producing  large  differences  of  latitude,  it  is 
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better  not  to  use  middle  latitude  sailing,  but  to  use  Mercator 
sailing. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  middle  latitude  sailing  when  the 
places  left  and  arrived  at  are  on  different  sides  of  the  equator, 
unless  the  two  parts  of  the  track  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator  are  treated  separately,  except  in  the  case  where  the 
distance  each  side  is  so  small  that  the  departure  is  practically 
equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

In  ordinary  practice  examples  under  middle  latitude  sail- 
ing come  under  one  of  the  two  following  cases.  For  other 
variations,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  figure  show- 
ing  the  relation  of  the  parts,  and  to  use  that  formula  which 
will  give  the  unknown  from  the  known  parts. 

Case  I. — Given  the  course  and  distance  sailed  from  a  place 
of  known  latitude  and  longitude,  to  find  the  latitude  and 
longitude  arrived  at. 

Ex.  38.— A  ship  in  Lat.  36*^  40'  S.,  Long.  48**  40'  W.  sailed 
38°  (true)  150  miles.  Find  Lat.  and  Long.  in.  Solution  by 
computation : 

d=2  150 log  2.17^09 log  2.17609       ij  =  36  40   *     S 

C=zN880E COB  9.89653....  sin  9. 789S4  1=    1  68  12  N    ' 

Z=ill8'.2N log  2.07262  X,  =  34  41  48  S  # 

p     log  1.96548      io  =  35  40  54   S 

l^  —  86°  40^  54^^  S sec  0.09080       Aj  =  48  40        W 

2)  —  118^.69  E log  2.06673       J)  =i    1  58  41  £ 

X,  =  46  46  19  W  ^ 

By  inspection :  Enter  Table  2  with  course  38°,  opposite  150 
in  distance  column,  find  Z=118.2  in  Lat.  column  and  jp=92.3 
in  Dep.  column.    Then  with  the  middle  latitude  35f  °  as  a 
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course  find,  by  interpolation,  opposite  p  in  Lai.  column,  the  D 
in  distance  column. 

For  Lat.  350,  p=z 93.8,  i>=:112.7J 

o       /      //  o       /     // 

ij  =  36  40        S  X,  =  48  40  00  W 

?  =    1  58  12  N  i)  z=    1  58  43  E 


J«,p__93.8,  i>  =  112.7(       for  Lat.  35K^P  =  93.8,  i>  =  118.7 
^i>  =  93.8,i)  =  114.1|  ^   *^ 


i,  =  34  41  48  S  ;.,  =  46  46  18  W 

XoZz36K^         S 

Case  n. — ^lo  find  the  course  and  distance  between  two  posi- 
tions of  known  latitude  and  longitude. 

Ex.  39. — Find  the  course  and  distance  from  Lat.  43°  03' 
24"  N.,  Long.  5°  56'  30"  E.  to  Lat.  39°  26'  42"  N.,  Long. 
0°  23'  00"  W. 

By  computation: 

O     '     I'  O     '    rf  O     /     // 

.  Li=  430324N  M=  66630E  Za=:480384N 

Lt=  89264I?N  A^  =  02800W  112=^898642 


.-^^  '"^  83  80  06 

Z  =<216^7)^   3  36  42  S  P  =  879.6  »f  6  19  80  W  rio  =  4116(JBN 

D  =  a79.6 log  2.67921 

Lo  =  41°  16'  03". .  cos 9.87613 

p.. log  2.46633 log  2.46668 

1=216.7 log2.88686 log   2.38686 

O=S6BO47'W(CM=2aao470 ...  tan  0.11947 8eol0.218afr 

d  =  358.28  miles log"2!66423 

By  inspection. — ^Enter  Table  2  with  L^  =  4iJ^as  C,  find 
corresponding  to  D  ^^.5^  distance  column,  p  =  285.3  in 
Lat.  column,  thus     * 

For  Lat.  41°,  i>  =  879.5;    p  =  286.4  |  Therefore 

For  Lat.  42,     i>^379.5;     p=2S2.    jZo  =  413io,  i>=:379.5,  jp=285.8 

Then  find  corresponding  to  I  =  216.7  and  p  =  285.3  the 

course  and  distance  thus: 

Forpz=2S5.3,       ^  =  222.9;       df  =  363.  Cn  zz  232° )  Therefore  by 

p  =  285.3,        ?  =  215.;         d=iS57.2       Cni=233°(      interpolation 

Forp  =  285.3,        i  =  316.7;        d  =  858.4        (7n  =  232%° 
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Again  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  difference  in 
latitude  is  large,  the  assumption  that  the  departure  is  properly 
measured  in  the  middle  latitude  is  not  strictly  correct;  and,  if 
greater  accuracy  is  desired,  a  correction  from  Bowditch  must 
be  applied  to  the  middle  latitude  to  obtain  the  proper  parallel 
on  which  to  take  the  departure  (see  Art.  133).  However, 
it  is  just  as  easy  and  more  correct  to  use  Mercator  sailing. 

When  the  two  places  considered  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equjitor,  no  sensible  error  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary da/s  run,  which  will  seldom  exceed  400  miles,  by  taking 
the  difference  of  longitude  equal  to  the  departure.  If  the 
distance  is  great,  use  Mercator  sail- 
ing, except  when  the  course  is  large 
(more  nearly  East  or  West),  in 
which  case  use  middle  latitude  sail- 
ing (see  Art.  132). 

However,  when  the  distance  be- 
tween two  places,  one  in  North  lati- 
tude and  the  other  in  South  latitude, 
is  great,  and  it  is  desired  to  use 
middle  latitude  sailing  in  finding 
the  difference  of  longitude,  the  two  portions  of  the  track 
on  different  sides  of  the  equator  may  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. Thus  in  Fig.  72,  let  the  coordinates  of  the  place  A 
be  Li ,  Ai ,  and  those  of  the  place  G  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere be  2^2 ,  Ag . 

The  track  AC  is  divided  by  the  equator  EQ  into  two  parts, 
AB  and  BO. 
For  AB  we  have 
AQ  =  \  =  L,, 
Pi  =  Li  tan  (7,  and  neglecting  AL^ , 

QB  =  D^^=  pi  sec  -^^  =  7^1  tan  C  sec  ^. 


Fig.  72. 
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For  BC  we  have 
EG  =  h={-)L,, 
Pi  =  ( — )  L2  tan  C,  and  neglecting  AL^ , 

BE  =  Di  =  p2  sec  ^  =  (—)  L,  tan  C  sec  |?, 

whence  ^i?  or  J9  =  -Di  +  i)^  . 

Therefore,  for  this  case  we  have  the  following  formulae : 
1  =  dcosC, 
L,  =  L,  +  l 

D^  =  Lj  tan  C  sec  -^^ 

(131) 
D2  =  ( — )  L^  tan  C  sec  ^9 

Instead  of  the  middle  latitude  i  ij  and  i  Lz^we  may  for 
greater  precision  use  (^  Li  +  A  L^)  and  (^2^2  +  ^  ^2)* 


Examples  in  Middle  Latitude  Sailing, 
(By  inspection,) 

Ex.  ^0.— Prom  L^  49^  28'  30"  N".,  A^  0*^  03'  15"  E.,  sailed 
312**  (p.  s.  c.)  36  miles,  variation  —20°,  deviation  —2**. 
Find  by  D.  R.  L^  and  X^. 

Ans.  L2  =  49°  40'  48"  N. 

A2=    0     48    51    W. 

Ex.  ^i.— Prom  L^  48°  20'  29"  N".,  A^  5°  07'  48"  W.,  sailed 

257°  (p.  s.  c),  22.2  miles,  variation  — 20°,  deviation  — 3°, 

thence  232°  (p.  s.  c),  216.5  miles,  variation  — 20°,  deviation 

—  1°.    Find  L2  and  A2. 

Ans.  L,  =  45°  01'  55"  K 

A2  =    8     16    30    W. 

Ex.  42.— A  ship  leaving  Lat.  49°  50'  N.,  Long.  10°  16'  W., 

sails  to  the  southward  and  westward  till  her  departure  is  188 
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miles  and  the  latitude  reached  is  47**  28'  N.    Find  the  course, 
distance,  and  longitude  in. 

f Course  Cn  =  233*". 
ArwJ  Distance  236. 

A2  =  IS*"  00'  42"  W. 

Ex.  J^S.—k.  ship  sails  from  L^  24°  23'  S.,  K  IW  30'  E., 

and,  by  observations  the  next  day,  finds  her  position  to  be 

25°  43'  12"  S.,  104°  52'  38"  E.    What  was  her  true  course 

and  distance?  Am.  Cn  =  108.° 6. 

Distance  251.9  miles. 
Ex.  JfJf. — Find  by  computation  the  true  C  and  d  from  L^ 
23°  00'  K,  Ai  109°  55'  W.,  to  L^  35°  30'  K,  A,  139°  45'  E. 
(without  correcting  middle  latitude). 

Ans.  (7n  =  277°  25'  12". 

Distance  5807.5  miles. 

CVBBENT  SAniNO. 

129.  A  current  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  water  moving 
steadily  in  one  direction. 

The  set  of  a  current  is  its  course,  or  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  moving.  """^        "    — — — 

Tht  drift  is  the  distance  the  current  sets  a  ship  in  the  time 
considered.  Thus  the  drift  in  20  hours  being  10  miles,  the 
drift  per  hour,  ^  mile,  would  be  more  properly  called  the  rate. 
When  the  rate  per  hour  is  known,  the  drift  for  any  given  time 
is  easily  found. 

When  a  ship  sails  directly  with  or  directly  against  a  current, 
her  motion  is  increased  or  retarded  by  the  amount  of  the  drift 
in  the  interval. 

When  a  ship  sails  obliquely  to  a  current,  her  motion  may 
be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  according  to  the  angle  between 
the  course  of  the  ship  and  the  set  of  current;  and  the  distance 
made  good  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  one 
side  is  the  distance  made  in  the  direction  of  the  keel  and  the 
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other  side  the  .distance  the  ship  is  carried  by  the  current  in 
the  direction  of  the  set,  in  the  same  interval  of  time.    This 
resultant  direction  is  in  accordance  with  Newton^s  first  and 
second  laws  of  motion. 
Current  sailing. — Current  sailing  may,  theref  oje,  be  defined 

as  the  meftTifl  nf  fin?i]Tig  iha  nmima  flTiH   H^•g^^ftTlno  ^«^<^^.  g^ 

when  a  ship^s  motion  is  affected  by  tides  or  currenta,.  or  a 
course  to  be  steered  to  TOft^^  jT^^  °  CP^^"  nr^^^fc^c, 

Froblems  in  current  sailing. — ^There  are  two  general  cases 
in  practice. 

Case  I. — Given  a  oounte  steered  and  distance  run,  to  find 
course  and  distance  made  good  through  a  current  of  knowi^ 
set  and  rate. 

Ex.  i5. — ^In  Pig.  73,  let  MM'  be  the  meridian  of  a  place  A 
in  North  latitude  and  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  ship,  leaving  A, 
steers  210**  (true)  8  knots  per 
hour,  through  a  current  setting 
her  to  the  eastward  (true)  2  miles 
per  hour.  Lay  off  AB  =  8  miles 
in  the  direction  210**,  the  speed 
per  hour  of  the  ship  on  her  course. 
Lay  oS  AG  =  2  miles  in  the  direc- 
tion East,  the  drift  and  set  of  cur- 
rent in  the  same  interval  of  time. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  by 
drawing  BD  and  CD,  and  join  AD. 
By  the  principle  of  ^^the  composi- 
tion of  forces,*'  the  ship  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hour  will  be  at  D,  having  been  moved  along 
the  diagonal  AD  under  the  joint  action  of  two  forces,  her 
own  propelling  force  and  that  of  the  current.  The  result 
under  the  joint  forces  is  the  same  as  if  each  force  had  acted 
in  succession,  that  is,  as  if  the  ship  had  gone  from  A  to  B 


Fig.  73. 


/ 


^ 
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under  her  own  propelling  force  uninfluenced  hy  current,  had 
then  stopped,  and  been  swept  from  B  to  Dhy  the  current. 

In  the  particular  diagram  (Fig.  73)  AD  is  the  distance 
made  good;  MAD,  the  course  made  good  (from  N.  to  right). 

Solution  by  conBtruotion. — Having  a  Mercator  chart,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  oflE  AB  and  AC  from  the  known  position 
A  in  the  proper  directions,  complete  the  parallelogram  as  above 
explained,  then  measure  the  angle  MAD  and  the  distance  AD, 

In  navigating  a  tideway,  since  it  is  customary  to  state  from 
place  jU)  .place  the  direction  an^  rate  of  tidal  streams  from  hour 
to  hour,  it  is  desirable  to  plot  the  estimate JpositioiTof  the  ship 
hourly  (and  also  at  every  change  of  course)  by  laying  off  from 
the  point  of  departure  a  line  to  represent  the  course  and  dis- 
tance nm  during  the  first  nour  and  trom  its  extremity  a  second 
line  to  represent  the  set  and  drift  of  the  current  during-this 
hour.  From  the  point  thus  reached,  this  operation  is  con- 
tinued for  the  second  hour  with  the  course  and  distance  run 
and  the  Ret  and  c\rii  nf  thp  mrr^^t  ^^p^^^>^^^d  d^iWng  th^ 
second  hour ;  and  so  on,  for  the  hours  or  intervals  in  succession. 

Solutioif  by  trigonometry. — ^To  solve  by  trigonometry,  make 
a  rough  sketch  to  show  the  conditions.  Referring  to  Fig.  73, 
we  have  the  angle  ABD  =  60%  AB=S,  BD=2,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  IBAD  and  AD.  Then  the  course  made  good 
or  ZMAD ^i^lO""  -BAD  =  210''  -A.     Since  IABD  =  Q0, 

,    A^-D      180°-60°_  120^_^rto 

(a=BD, 
From  plane  trigonometry  we  have,  as-^  b=AD, 

[d=AB, 
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6 log  0.77815 

30<> log  cot  10.28856 

10 colog     9.00000 


D  +  A 


h"  A 


=  60 


=:   46  06  07 


2>  — -1 


46»  06^  07^'  tan 


0.01671 
Bins 


2)  =  106O0y07" 
A—   18  68  68 


To  find  JLD  =  ft,       ft  ==  d  •  ^^-^^  =  8  Bin  60»  coiee  106»  06^  07" 


8 log  0.90809 

60® log  bin         9.98768 

106<»  06'  07"  log  coBec  10.01738 

6  =  7.211 log 


210 
A-=.  18  68  58 


Jn2>  =  196  06  07 


0.85800 

The  course  made  good  is  Cn  =  196*'  06'  07".  Distance  made 
good.per  hour  =  7.211  miles. 

•  Solution  by  the  traverse  table. — It  is  a  simpler  plan,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  course  sailed  and  the  set  of  the  current 
as  two  separate  courses,  in  a  traverse  as  below.  Though  approxi- 
mate,  results  will  be  sufficiently  correct. 


True 
Courses. 

Dist. 

Dlff.  lat. 

Departure. 

N 

S 

E 

w 

210* 
90» 

8 
2 

.... 

6.9 

'2.0 

4.0 

6.9 

2.0 

4.0 
2.0 

2^ 

With  Z  =  6.9"!^ Course  made  good  Cn  =  196'' 

p  =  2.0  J  Distance   made   good  =7.2  miles. 

In  the  example  worked  above,  the  course  and  distance  of 
the  ship,  and  set  and  drift  of  the  current  were  given  for  one 
hour  only,  but  the  principle  holds  good  for  any  example  in 


/ 
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which  the  set  and  drift  of  current  for  a  given  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  course  and  distance  in  a  traverse. 

Ex.  U6.—K  ship  in  Lat.  40°  30'  N.,  Long.  48*^  05'  W.,  at 
noon  on  Jan.  10,  sailed  till  noon  Jan.  11,  240**  (p.  s.  c.)  223 
miles.  Var.~24%Dev.-2°.  A  current  sets  95°  (true)  0.75 
of  a  mile  per  hour.  Find  Cn  and  d  made  good,  Lat.  and 
Long.  in. 


Course 
(p.c.) 


240° 


Var. 


V 


y^ 


— 24« 
Cnrrent 


Dev. 


-30 


True 
Course 


214» 
95 


Dist. 


223 

18 


Zj  »  40  80  00  N 

g  =    8  OC  80  S 

X,  =  87  38  80  N 

Xo  a  88  66  45  N 


Ai  =  48  05  00  W 
2>=  2  17  30  W 
\  =  60  2:3  80  W 


184.9 
1.6 


186.5 
sl86.6 


17.9 


17.9 


W 


124.7 


124.7 
17.9 
p»106.8 


i)  =  137.5  W 


W  i«-«-»««^«  (  Course  msde  good  G^  =  209°. 8. 
By  inspection  |  j^^^^^^^^  ^^^e  good  214.9  miles. 

Having  found  I  and  p,  the  course  and  distance  might  be 
gotten  from  the  formulae 

tan(7=-J-. 

I  (i=:ZsecO. 

However,  Ijhe  result  by  inspection  is  sufficiently  close. 

Case  II.4-*-Givqn  a  course  and  distance  to  be  made  yood.  to 

find  the  cojirse  it  will  be  ilfeC65Sa]ry  to  steer  through  a  current  of 

"known  set,  ana  dritt,  *aiid^he  "distance  per* Hour  that  will  be 

nrCade^oodTowarci  "destination,  and  hence  the  tinie  if  will  take 

to  make  the  run.  ~      "•  ■ 

Ex.  ^7.-^A  ship  in  a  given  position  is  to  make  a  port  bearing 
242°  true,  distant  180  miles.  Her  speed  is  12  knots  per  hour. 
A  current  is  setting  96°  true,  drift  3  miles  per  hour.  What 
true  course  must  be  steered,  and  how  long  will  it  take  to  make 
t'hetun? 

Solution  by  Construction. 

TakieapointA  as  the  point  of  departure  (Fig.  74).  Through 
A  draw  the  lines  N8  and  WE.    L^iy  off  the  angle  NAB  equal 
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Lay  off  the  aiigle  NAC 


to  the  course  to  destination,  242® 

equal  to  the  set  of  the  current,  96       

scale.  Lay  off  A (7 = |  inch  =  3  miles  ( drift  of  current) .  With 
C^icrsrcenter  and  a  radius  of  3  inches  =  12  miles  (speed  of  ship 
per  hour),  draw  the  arc  cutting  AB  at  B.  Then  B  is  the  point 
of  arrival  at  the  end  of  one  hour^s  run.  Draw  AB'  parallel  to 
OB.  Then  the  angle  NAB'  is  the  course  to  be  steered,  and  AB 
is  the  distance  made  good  per  hour  along  the  course  to 
destination. 
Measuring  the  angle  NAB',  it  is  found  to  be 

Course  to  be  steered  =  250°. 


i^ 


Fig.  74. 


Measuring  the  line  AB,  it  is  found  to  be,  distance  made  good 
along  given  course  =  .   v^  ' 

2.35  inches =9.4  miles  per  hour.  .  ^^^ 

Time  to  make  run = 180- 9.4 =19M5  =  19' 09".      ly^ 


Trigonometric  Solution, 

Draw  CD  perpendicular  to  BA  produced  (Fig.  74). 
Then  in  triangle  ADC 

AngleZ>A(7=34° 
AC  =  S 

DC  =AC  sin  34°  =  3  sin  34** 
AP  =.1(7  cos  34°  =  3  cos  34° 
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In  triangle  BDG 

5(7=12 

Z>(7=3sin34** 

•     norr       •           ^C       3  sin  34^ 
fiinZ>5(7=sina:=-g^  = js — 

BD=BC  cos  a;=  12  cos  a: 
AB^BD-AD 

34''       sin  9.74756       cos  9.91857 
3       log     .47712       log     .47712 

Z>C=  1.6676  log     .22468  

AD=  2.487  log     .39569 

^g"  (^ '// '  12       log  1.07918  log  1.07918 

x=^X^-S^;Md%^       sin  9.14550  ^^®  ^'^^^^^ 

DB  =11.SS5  log  1.07498 

AZ>=  2.487 
AB=  9,398  2^-0'    2.  \' 

Course  to  be  steered  =  242° +  7°  57'  28^  =  249°  57'  28". 
Distance  per  hour  made  good  along  given  course  =  9.398  mi. 
Time  to  make  run  =  180  -^  9.398  =  19^.15  =  19^  09". 

Solution  by  Traverse  Tables, 

In  triangle  ADC  (Fig.  74).  In  triangle  DBC, 

Z>4(7=course  =  34°  Z>5(7= course  =  a; 

AC=dmt  =  S  BC=dist  =  12 

AD  =  diff .  lat.  DB = diff .  lat. 

^Jb             Z>0  =  deparinire  Z>C  =  depari;ure 

,^  '  AB=BD-AD 

y\y^      Y^    Vcir  the  purpose  of  the  sglutioiXt  consider  Z^jB  jo_  be  the 

"^  Taking  triangle  ADC,  enter  Traverse  Tables  with  34°  as 
course  and  3  as  distance,  and  find  I  and  p. 

Then  in  triangle  DBC,  enter  Traverse  Tables  with  12  as 
distance  and  the  value  of  p  found  above,  and  find  C  and  I, 

The  value  of  the  course  so  found  is  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  course  to  destination  to  find  the  course  to  be 
steered.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  values  of  I  found  is  the 
distance  made  good  along  the  given  course.  The  departures 
are  equal  and  opposite. 

TMn  I  is  the  distance  per  hour  made  good  toward  destina- 
tion, and  the  time  to  make  the  run=  180^-9.4=  19^.15  = 
19"*  09". 


^\ 
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The  second  course  found  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  course  to  destination,  and  the  figure  will  indicate  tiie  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  this  example  it  is  additive, 
and  course  to  be  steered=242**  +  8**  =  250**. 


TRAVERSE  TABLE. 


Diff.  between  cur 
rent  mnd  bear- 
ing  of  port. 

Diff.  between' 
course  to  be 
steered  mnd 
bearing  of  port, 


Course. 

Distance. 

Diff.  of  Lat. 

Departure. 

N 

S 

E 

w 

• 

W 

8 

2.5 

.... 

1.7 

.... 

i 

8* 

12 

.... 

11.9 

.... 

1.7 

2.5 

11.9 

1.7 

1.7 

.... 

2.6 

.... 

1.7 

Z  =  9.4 

p=s0.0 

Ex.  Jf8. — Steaming  at  the  rate  of  8.5  knots  per  hour,  one 
wishes  to  make  good  a  course  76°  magnetic,  through  a  cur- 
rent setting  12°  magnetic  3.5  miles  per  hour.  What  must  be 
the  magnetic  course?  Am,  C2v  =  97°  43'  16". 

Ex.  Jlf9. — A  port  bears  from  a  ship  359°  (mag.)  distant 
127  miles.  Steaming  at  16  knots  per  hour,  through  a  current 
that  sets  320°  (mag.)  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  find  the 
compass  course  to  make  the  port,  deviation  —2°,  var.  —7°. 
Find  also  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  voyage. 

Ans,  Compass  course  Civ=7°  46'  34". 
Distance  made  good  per  hour,  18.22  miles.    Time.  6^.97. 

130.  Current  from  noon  positions. — To  current  is  usually 
attributed  the  discrepancy  between  thfe  noon  positions  at  sea 
by  obserVMK^fl  ttlifl  by  deaff  f^ckoning,  or,  at  any  instant,  the 
dll'lWyil(il5'beLwyyil  Uiy  poyillon  h^  dead  reckoning  and  one 
obtained  by  bearings  of  known  landmarks. 

The  distance  between  the  two  positions  divided  by  the  num- 
ber ol  fl&dH  d&^sed  since  ieavmg  a  pOBltlOli,  iUjyillliyd  lu  b^" 
Tauuut,  Will  gl^y  lliU  llOUflj/  raUj  OJ!  \M  (iUrrent;  the  b'earlBg" 


i/ 
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of  the  position  by  observation  from  that  by  dead  reckoning 
being  the  set,  or  direction  of  the  current. 

It  Jnust  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  current,  thus 
computed  and  so  called,  may  be  due  to  careless  steering,  im- 
proper logging  or  determination  of  the  speed,  or  to  errors  of 
observation,  rather  than  to  any  real  motion  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea. 

Ex,  50, — On  April  10,  a  vessels  noon  position  by  observa- 
tion was  Lat.  40°  44'  N.,  Long.  47°  12'  30"  W.;  by  D.  R. 
Lat.  40°  37'  N.,  Long.  46°  51'  48"  W.  Find  set  and  drift  of 
current  since  preceding  noon. 

Lat.  by  obs.  40°  44'  00"  N  Long,  by  obs.  47°  12'  30"  W 

«      D.  R.  40     37    00    N  "        D.  R.  46     51    48    W 


1=  r         N  Z>  =  20'.7  =  20'  42"W 

#     .,  io=40f°  N"  p=15'.7W 


'^"'-'ffiif;', 


17.2  niiles  in  24  hours. 

In  the  above  iexample,  since  the  position  by  observation  is  to 
the  northward  and  westward  of  that  by  dead  reckoning,  or 
account,  it  is  evident  that  the  ship  was  set  to  the  northward  and 
westward  by  the  current,  therefore  mark  I  as  N".,  and  D  and  p  as 
W.  For  the  middle  latitude  40§°,  considered  as  a  course,  find 
D  in  the  distance  column  of  Table  2,  and  opposite  D,  take  p  out 
of  the  latitude  column.  With  Z  and  p  find  the  corresponding  C 
and  d,  or,  in  other  words,  the  set  and  drift  of  the  current. 

Ex,  51, — At  noon  on  Jan.  10,  the  ship^'s  position  by  observa- 
tion was  Lat.  25°  43'  12"  S.,  Long.  104°  52'  38"  E.  The  posi- 
tion by  D.  R.  from  previous  noon  was  Lat.  25°  52'  48"  S., 
Long.  104°  30'  24"  E.    Find  the  set  and  drift  of  current. 

Lat.  by  obs.  25°  43'  12"  S         Long,  by  obs.  104°  52'  38"  E 
D.R.  25     52    48     S  "        D.  R.  104     30    24    E 


u 


Current  j !; 


Z=9'.6  =  9'  36"  N  J9  =  22'.23  =  22'  14"  E 

Lo  =  25f°  S  p  =  20'.02E 

rSet,  64°.4. 

.Drift,  22.2  miles  in  24  hours. 

In  this  example  the  true  position  is  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  that  by  account,  therefore  the  ship  was  set  to 
northward  and  eastward,  and  we  must  mark  lj^,\D  and  p,  E. 

131.  Tidal  currents. — ^The  navigator  should  pay  careful 
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attention  to  the  subject  of  tidal  currents,  and  shape  his  course, 
or  work  his  reckoning,  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  possible 
set  and  drift,  in  all  localities  where  such  currents  have  been 
investigated.  Much  information  may  be  found  on  charts,  in 
sailing  directions  and  in  tide  tables. 

Finding  from  the  tide  tables  the  times  of  high  and  low  waters 
at  places  along  a  coast,  it  may  often  be  possible  to  make  allow-  ^^ 

ance,  during  a  run  at  such  times,  for  a  set  towards  or  from  that  ^ 

coast.  y^    a 

When  the  wind  has  been  strong  and  steady  from  one  direc-    ^^    v/^ 
tion  for  any  length  of  time,  a  current  may  be  produced  setting  ^   .  ^ 
directly  to  leeward,  or,  if  already  existing,  its  rate  may  be   ^^     \^    ' 
greatly  increased.    The  navigator  should  anticipate  and  en-^      ^*/ 
deavor  to  allow  for  its  effect.  J^^  * 

MEECATOE  SAILING. 

132.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  methods  of  middle  latitude 
sailing  are  sufficiently  exact  for  short  distances,  a  day^s  run 
for  instance,  but  for  finding  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween two  places  widely  separated  in  latitude,  or  for  finding 
the  course  between  two  such  places,  it  is  liable  to  great  error. 
To  avoid  such  errors  resort  is  had  to  Mercator's  sailing,  which 
is  based  on  principles  fully  explained  in  Art.  26,  and  applied 
in  the  construction  of  the  Mercator  chart,  and  which  furnish 
the  formula  that  gives  practically  correct  results. 

On  the  Mercator  chart,  the  meridians  are  drawn  parallel  to 
each  other  and  perpendicular  to  the  equator  and  parallels  of 
latitude,  so  arcs  on  parallels  are  represented  as  equal  to  the 
corresponding  arcs  of  the  equator,  or  differences  of  longitude ; 
in  other  words,,  expanded  in  a  certain  ratio.  In  order  that 
the  rhumb  line  on  the  chart  may  make  the  same  angle  with 
each  meridian,  each  infinitesimal  element  of  latitude  must  be 
expanded  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  each  infinitesimal  ele- 
ment of  the  parallel  has  been  expanded.  If  the  earth  were  a  per- 
fect sphere,  this  ratio  would  be  as  the  secant  of  the  latitude,  but 
as  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  its  eccentricity  must  be  considered. 

The  formula  from  Art.  27,  D=zM  tan  C,  or 

Z>=tanC[7915'.704(log,otan(^-h|^)-elog,,tang-|-'|))] 

gives  the  relation  existing  in  Mercator  sailing  between  the 
constant  course  C,  the  latitude  L  of  a  point  on  the  loxodrome. 
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and  the  diflference  of  longitude  of  that  point  and  the  longitnde 
in  which  the  loxodrome  crosses  the  equator.  M  in  the  equa- 
tion is  the  augmented  latitude,  or  the  length  of  the  line  on 
the  Mercator  chart  indicating  the  latitude,  expressed  in  nau- 
tical miles,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  chart. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places  in  two  different  latitudes  L^  and  L^ ,  substitute  in 
the  equation  successively  the  values  L^  and  L^ , 

letting  M^  be  the  augmented  latitude  corresponding  to  L^ ; 

"        M2  be  the  augmented  latitude  corresponding  to  Lj  > 

"        D^  be  the  difference  of  longitude  from  A  (Fig.  76), 

where  ^ack  crosses  the  equator,  to  the  first 

point  in  latitude  L^ ; 

^^        D2  be  the  same  to  second  point  L^ . 
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Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


In  Pig.  ^^6,  let  BW  be  the  equator,  L^  the  parallel  of  1st 
latitude,  L^  the  parallel  of  2d  latitude,  G  the  constant  course, 
then,  2>i  =  M^  tan  G. 
2>2  =  ^^  tan  C. 
0=0^  —  D^=  (M^  —  M^)  tan  C  =  m  tan  (7.  (122) 

m  equals  the  meridional  difference,  or  augmented  difference 
of  latitude  between  L^  and  L^ ,  and  is  the  length  of  the  line 
on  the  Mercator  chart  which  represents  the  true  difference  of 
latitude  between  L^  and  L2 ,  expressed  in  nautical  miles,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  the  chart. 
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Table  3  of  Bowditch  is  a  table  of  meridional  parts  at  inter- 
vals of  one  minute  of  arc  up  to  80°,  compression  having  been 

taken  as  .    In  ease  L^  and  Lg  are  of  different  names. 


293.465* 

as  in  Pig.  77,  where  EE'  equals  the  equator,  M^  and  M^  are  of 
different  names,  and  the  algebraic  difference  M^  —  M^  be- 
comes M2  +  Mj^.    Therefore, 

D=D2  +  D^=  (M2  +  M^)  tan  C. 
GrapMc  illustration  of  the  theory  of  Mercator  sailing. — 
Let  C'E'  represent  an  arc  of  the  equator,  and  CA  represent  a 
distance  sailed  on  a  rhumb  line  from  C  in  Lat.  L^  to  A  in 
Lat.  L2 ,  shown  on  the  spheroid  in  Pig.  78,  and  on  the  Mer- 
cator chart  of  the  corresponding  limits  in  Fig.  79. 


Pig.  78. 


Conceive  this  distance  to  be  subdivided  into  a  large  number 
of  small  parts,  and  the  elementary  triangles  to  be  formed  of 
which  the  corresponding  differences  of  latitude  Z^,  Zj,  etc., 
are  represented  in  Pig.  78  by  Cn,  ot,  etc.,  and  the  departures 
by  no,  ir,  etc. 

Each  partial  departure  of  Pig.  78  is  represented  in  Pig.  79, 
a  section  of  a  Mercator  chart,  as  an  expanded  arc  equal  to  the 
corresponding  arc  of  the  equator,  no  equal  to  CO-,  tr  to  OK, 
etc. ;  so  that  the  departure  on  the  spheroid,  being  equal  to  the 
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sum  of  the  partial  departures^  is  expanded  into  the  corres- 
ponding difference  of  longitude  on  the  Mercator  chart. 

But,  in  order  that  the  angle  C  on  the  chart  shall  remain 
constant  and  equal  to  that  on  the  spheroid,  and,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  corresponding  elementary  triangles  may  be  main- 
tained, the  ratio  of  increase  of  each  partial  difference  of  lati- 
tude must  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  each  partial  departure, 
and  the  true  difference  of  latitude  CB  (Pig.  78)  be  repre- 
sented by  CB  on  the  chart  (Fig.  79). 
The  triangles  of  Mercator  and  plane  sailing. — ^The  parts 
involved  in  Mercator  sailing  may  be 
represented  by  a  right  triangle  OEF, 
GE  being  the  augmented  difference  of 
latitude  m,  representing  the  true  differ- 
ence of  Lat.  CA  =  I;  if  AB  is  drawn 
parallel  to  EF,  ABC  will  be  the  tri- 
angle of  plane  sailing,    AB  the   de- 
parture, and  CB  the  true  distance  of 
which  the  expansion  on  the  Mercator 
chart  is  CF,  since  the  ratio  between  I 
Fig.  80.  and  m  is  the  same  as  that  between  p 

and  Z>.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  tri- 
angle CEF  furnishes  the  formula  for  converting  departure 
into  difference  of  longitude  without  making  the  false  assump- 
tions of  middle  latitude  sailing. 

From  Fig.  80  all  the  formulsB  necessary  for  Mercator  sail- 
ing can  be  deduced. 

From  triangle  CEF,  Z)  =  m  tan  C, )  (\2^\ 

From  triangle  ABC,  d  =    Z  sec  C.  J  ^ 

Various  problems  under  Mercator  sailing  may  be  solved 
by  the  above  formulae,  but  those  of  actual  practice  may  be  said 
to  be: 
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Case  I. — ^Required  the  0  and  d  between  two  places  of 
known  position. 

Formulae :  tan  C  =— ^  d  =  Z  sec  0. 
m 

Case  n. — ^Required  the  latitude  and  longitude  in,  after 
sailing  a  true  C  and  d  from  a  place  of  known  position. 

Formulae :     Z  =  d  cos  C,  Lj  =  ^i  +  ^ 
2>  =  m  tan  (7,  Aa  =  Ai  +  Z>. 

As  the  results  by  Mercator  sailing  and  by  middle  latitude 
sailing  do  not  differ  sensibly  for  small  distances^  the  use  of 
Mercator  sailing  comes  principally  under  Case  I,  when  the 
two  places  are  far  apart. 

When  not  to  use  Mercator  sailing. — Since  in  Mercator  sail- 
ing the  difference  of  longitude  is  found  from  a  formula  in- 
volving tan  C,  and  tangents  of  angles  near  90°  change  very 
rapidly,  it  is  seen  that  any  error  in  m,  the  meridional  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  is  greatly  increased  as  an  error  in  difference 
of  longitude  when  the  course  approaches  90®  or  270°.  In  such 
cases  use  middle  latitude  sailing. 

Use  of  traverse  table. — Problems  in  Mercator  sailing  can 
be  solved  by  the  traverse  table;  the  difference  of  longitude 
and  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  being  respectively  the 
sides  opposite  and  adjacent  in  a  right  triangle,  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  dep.  and  diff.  of  lat.  columns,  respectively. 
In  using  this  table  where  long  distances  are  involved,  the 
quantities  given  may  all  be  reduced  by  a  common  divisor  till 
within  the  limits  of  d,  I,  and  p  as  tabulated,  and  the  results 
afterwards  correspondingly  enlarged.  This,  however,  wiU  in- 
volve some  error  in  results. 

Graphic  solution  of  problems  in  Mercator  sailing  are  made 
in  every-day  navigation,  when  the  reckoning  is  kept  by  con- 
struction on  the  Mercator  chart  as  fully  explained  in  Art  31. 
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Ex.  62. — Find  the  true  course  and  distance  by  Mercator 
sailing  from 

Xi=56    34WJ*^A2=15   22  W  J 
By  oompntation. — 


o      / 

L^  =  10  86  N 
£,  a  86  80  N 

M^  »    685.4 
Jf,  »  2841.8 

o      / 

\  »56  34  W 

'    ;i, -16  23W 

{  »  25  54  N 

m  =:  1705.9 

J)  s41  12  E 

=  1554'    N  »  2472'  B 

I  s  1554/ N log    8.19146 

D  =:  2472/E log     8.89805 

m  =  1705.9 log     8.28195 

C7  =  N  550  28/  28/'  E tan  10.16110 sec  10.2456S 

d  =  2786.1  miles log    8.48713 

^^  f  Course, (7n  =  55°  23'  28''. 
*  \  Distance,  2736.1  miles. 

By  inspection. — ^Enter  Table  2.  Turn  to  that  page  where 
will  be  found  the  nearest  coincidence,  D  in  dep.  col.  and  m 
in  diflf.  lat  col.     Now,  by  interpolation, 

D  =  247.2,  m  =  173.05;  G  =  55^ 
D  =  247.2,  m  =  166.66 ;  (7  =  56*^ 


D  =  247.2,  m  =  170.59 ;  C  =  55^38 

Therefore,  by  inspection,  course  is  On  =  55**. 38. 
Now  with  the  course  and  I  =  155.4  find  d. 

For  Cn  =  55%      I  =  155.4  ;dz=271 
Cn  =  56°,      l=155A;d  =  277.S 
Therefore, for Cn  =  55°.38, 1  =155.4 ;  d  =  273.58. 

Having  used  a  divisor  of  10  originally,  the  true  distance 
by  inspection  is  2735.8  miles. 

Of  course,  the  above  interpolation,  recorded  for  illustration, 
is  supposed  to  be  done  mentally. 
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Ex,  53. — Find  true  Cn  and  d  from  Brisbane  to  Acapulco. 

o     /     //  o       /     // 

Xj  »  27  27  83  8  Jf,  =  1708.7  S         ^  «  168  01  48  E 

4  =  1«  49  10  N  Jf,  «  1017.2  N        ;\,  =a    99  65  50  W 

I  =  44  16  43  N  m  =  3730.9  N       D  =  107  02  32  E 
=  2656^.7  N  =  6433/.87 

Z=r  2656.7 log  8.43484 

2>  =  6433^.87 log    8.80770 

m  =  2720.9 log    8.48471 


C  =  N  67®  03^  34^^E. . .  .tan  10.87399 sec  10.40884 

Ans 


d  =  6810.5  mileB log  8.83318 

r  Course  Cn  =  67°  02' 24". 
(Distance  6810.5  miles. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  correction  to  the.  middle 

I  latitude. — ^In  middle  latitude  sailing,  it  was  stated  that  the 
i  formula  D  ^  p  aec  Lq  =  I  tan  0  see  L^  was  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, but  that  it  would  be  correct,  if,  to  Lq  ,  was  applied  a  cor- 
rection AL,  such  that  the  formula 

D  =  I  tan  C  sec  (L^  +  AL) 
would  give  the  same  result  bls  D  =z  m  tan  C. 
Prom  these  two  may  be  gotten 

and,Bin(A+^)  =  VT^ 


:om 


AL  =  2  8in-y^-L..  (124) 

Values  of  this  correction  have  been  tabulated  where  the 
arguments  are  the  middle  latitude  and  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude. It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  small  valves  of  I, 
it  is  unimportant;  and  that  in  those  cases  where  its  use  migh  t 
be  desirable,  it  would  be  better  to  use  Mercaior  sailing. 
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Examples  in  Mercaior  Sailing. 
(By  computation,) 

Ex.  5Jf. — Find  true  course  and  distance  from  L^  50°  53'  N., 
A  156**  46'  E.,  to  L^  12°  04'  S.,  A^  77°  14'  W. 

[Course  Cn  =  119°  25'  28". 


rcoi 

•\Dis 


^'^  Distance  7688.35  miles. 


Ex.  55. — Find  true  course  and  distance  from  Lj  42°  20'  N., 
Ai  31°  30'  W.,  to  L^  56°  40'  K,  A^  20°  40'  W. 

Ans  J^^^^^®  ^N  =  25°  59'  04". 
[Distance  956.7  miles. 

Ex.  56. — Find  true  course  and  distance  from  L^  45°  02'  S., 
Ai  20°  19'  W.,  to  L^  65°  20'  S.,  A^  18°  37'  W. 

Ans  P^^^^  ^N  =  177°  19'  46". 
[Distance  1219.4  miles. 

Ex.  57.— A  ship  sails  from  Lai  15°  20'  N.,  Long.  24°  20' 
W.,  135°  (true)  a  distance  of  2500  miles.  Find  Lat.  and 
Long.  in. 

.       rL,  =  14°  07'  48"  S. 
^'*^-|a,=    5     15  '48    E. 

Ex.  58. — Find  the  true  course  and  distance  by  Mercator 
sailing  from  a  point  in  Lat.  35°  30'  N".,  Long.  140°  52'  E. 
(off  Cape  Inaboye,  Japan),  to  a  point  iA  Lat.  33°  S.,  Long. 
71°  49'  W.  (off  Valparaiso).    See  Ex.  63  and  Plate  V. 

fCourse  Cn  =  116°  13'  32". 


Ans 

'^Distance  9300.55  miles. 


y 


DAY'S  WORK  BY  D.  ». 


134.  In  most  works  on  navigation,  the  subject  of  ''Day's 
Work  "  follows  the  sailings,  and  is  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  positions  by  observation ;  as  these  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  data  used  in  the  daily  work  of  a  navigator,  this 


^ 
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general  subject  is  reserved  till  after  the  chapters  on  latitude 
and  longitude  by  observations  have  been  studied  and  under- 
stood. 

However,  it  must  be  recalled  that  all  the  calculations  enter- 
ing into  the  daily  dead  reckoning  itself  have  been  made, 
and  the  methods  used  have  been  treated,  under  the  head  of 
pilotage,  or,  of  the  several  sailings.  Such  are  the  various 
methods  of  fixing  the  ship's  position  near  land  after  leaving, 
port;_taking  departure;  use  of  departure  course  and  distance 
as  a  course  and  <iistance  of  the  traverse;  correction  for  lee- 
way,  variation,  and  deviation,  of  the  various  courses,  indicsated 
in  the  ship's  log  book :  entry  of  the  true  courses  ftTid  tliA  rlig- 
tances  sailed  on  ea^^h  ly^  fh^  pi»/vp/^^  ^nlnmnfl  of  ihe  tflbulntH 
fom;  consideration  of  the  set  and  drift  of  a  know^  <;>urreTit 
as  a  separate  course  and  distance  of  thft  traverse ;  finding  the 
reau^t^ant  difference  of  latitude  and  departure :  the  resultant 

of  I^Tigiti^dft;  findipg  by  D.  B.  the  latifaidp  and  -fengitude  at 
end  of  run,  and  the  course  and  distance  to  port  of^degtination. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  noon  position  by  observation  is 
the  true  place  from  which  to  begin  the  dead  reckoning  of  the 
following  day;  and,  in  case  of  a  discrepancy  between  it  and  the 
position  by  D.  E.,  that  this  discrepancy,  if  not  due  to  inci- 
dental errors  of  navigation,  may  be  attributed  to  current,  the 
set  and  drift  of  which  correspond  to  the  course  and  distance 
from  the  noon  position  by  D.  E.  to  that  by  observation. 

For  the  solution  of  a  day's  work  in  which  positions  by  obser- 
vation are  used,  see  Chapter  XXI. 

In  the  following  example,  a  day's  work  by  D.  E.  is  illus- 
trated« 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GREAT  CIBCIE  SAILXNG.— COMPOSITE  SAILING— 
GRAPHIC  METHODS. 

136.  Great  circle  sailing  is  the  method  of  solving  problems 
of  navigation  that  arise  from  a  ship  following  a  great  circle 
track  from  point  of  departure  to  destination.  The  arc  of  the 
great  circle  passing  through  two  places  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  these  places,  so  that  a  rhumb  line  is  always 
longer  than  the  great  circle  distance,  except  when  it  coincides 
with  a  meridian  or  the  equator. 

The  rhumb  line  has  long  been  used  by  navigators  because 
of  the  constancy  of  the  course,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
laid  down  on  or  taken  from  a  Mercator  chart,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  calculations  it  involves.  However,  steam  vessels, 
nnUke  sailing  vessels,  are  independent  of  winds  and  currents, 
and  are  capable  of  following  that  route  which  means  a  saving 
of  distance  and  of  time ;  so  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  the 
future  the  great  circle  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
unless  it  goes  into  latitudes  too  high,  meets  lands,  or  passes 
through  regions  of  ice  and  dangerous  navigation. 

Comparison  of  tracks. — ^The  difference  in  distance  and, 
hence,  the  saving  of  time  is  less  when  the  loxodrome  ap- 
proaches a  great  circle,  as  is  the  case  between  places  near  the 
equator,  or  near  the  same  meridian ;  the  contrary  holds,  how- 
ever, for  places  in  high  latitudes,  especially  when  differing 
much  in  longitude ;  a  case  most  remarkable  for  saving  of  dis- 
tance and  great  divergence  between  the  two  tracks  occurs 
when  the  two  places  are  on  the  same  parallel,  but  differ  180° 
in  longitude.    The  Mercator  course  is  either  East  or  West, 
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while  the  great  circle  course  is  North  or  South,  across  the  ele- 
vated pole  and  90°  away  from  the  former. 

A  rhumb  line  laid  down  on  a  Mercator  chart  passes  directly 
through  the  point  of  destination;  the  great  circle  track  plotted 
on  the  same  chart  will  be  a  circuitous  path,  nearer  the  pole 
than  the  Mercator  track,  and  often  going  into  higher  lati- 
tudes than  is  practicable  for  safe  navigation.  The  great 
circle  track  between  two  places  in  different  hemispheres  has 
a  double  curvature  when  plotted  on  the  Mercator  chart,  the 
curve  in  each  hemisphere  being  the  same  in  its  entirety. 
However,  a  ship  following  the  rhumb  line,  steers  the  same 
course,  makes  the  same  angle  with  each  successive  meridian, 
but  never  heads  directly  for  the  port  till  it  is  in  sight,  or  till 
the  end  of  the  voyage ;  another  ship  following  the  great  circle 
track  always  heads  for  the  port,  but  does  so  by  steering  a 
constantly  changing  course. 

Definitions.— The  great  circle  course  is  the  angle  which 
the  great  circle  passing  through  a  place  makes  with  the  me- 
ridian of  that  place.  The  initial  course  is  the  angle  which 
the  great  circle  through  points  of  departure  and  destination 
makes  with  the  meridian  of  point  of  departure;  the  final 
course  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian  of  desti- 
nation. 

The  distance  is  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  great  circle 
which  forms  the  path  of  the  ship  between  the  two  points,  ex- 
pressed in  nautical  miles. 

Vertices. — In  accordance  with  geometrical  principles,  the 
equator  bisects  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  two 
places,  and  that  point  of  the  circle  in  each  hemisphere  which 
is  farthest  from  the  equator  is  the  vertex  in  that  hemisphere; 
in  other  words,  the  veiiices  are  the  points  of  highest  latitude. 

Only  one  vertex  is  considered,  and  that  is  in  the  hemi- 
sphere whose  pole  determines  the  course.  The  vertex  may  or 
may  not  be  between  the  two  places.    If  the  initial  and  final 
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courses  are  both  less  than  90**,  the  vertex  falls  between  the 
two  places;  if  one  is  greater  than  90°,  the  vertex  falls  on  the 
are  produced  180°  from  this  course. 

Points  of  maximxim  separation. — Since  all  points  of  the 
great  circle  track  betwen  two  places  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
except  those  of  departure  and  destination,  are  nearer  the  pole 
than  the  rhumb  line,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  sopie  one 
point  where  the  distance  along  a  meridian  between  the  two 
tracks  is  greatest,  and  this  is  the  point  of  maximum  separation. 
It  is  apparent  that  at  this  point  the  courses  on  the  two  tracks  are 
equal.  Hence,  knowing  the  rhumb  course,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  find  that  point  of  the  arc  where  the  great  circle  course 
would  equal  it. 

Finding  great  circle  course  and  distance. — There  are  four 
general  methods  for  solving  the  great  circle  problem : 

(1)  By  computation. 

(2)  By  azimuth  tables. 

(3)  By  great  circle  charts. 

(4)  By  graphic  approximation. 

By  computation. — The  problem  consists  in  the  solution  by 
spherical  trigonometry  of  a  spherical  triangle,  formed  by  the 
meridians  passing  through  the  two  places  and  the  great  circle 
arc  forming  the  ship's  track.  The  lengths  of  the  two  sides 
are  known,  being  equal  to  the  co.  latitudes  of  the  two  places; 
the  included  angle  at  the  pole  is  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  two  places ;  so  the  triangle,  having  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  given,  may  be  solved  by  N'apier's  Analogies, 
but  preferably  by  Napier's  Eules. 

To  plot  the  curve,  not  only  the  vertex,  but  a  series  of 
points  along  the  curve  should  be  determined  by  their  coordi- 
nates; and,  having  been  plotted  on  the  Mercator  chart,  the 
curve  may  be  traced  through  them. 

In  Fig.  81,  let  A  be  the  point  of  departure,  B  the  point  of 
destination,  AB  the  great  circle  passing  through  them,  V  its 
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vertex,  m^,  mj,  etc.,  points  along 
the  curve,  'P  the  elevated  pole. 
Position  of  A,  Lat.  L^,  Long.  Aj ; 
therefore,  4P  =  90°  -  L^,  Posi- 
tion of  B,  Lat.  L2,  Long.  Ag  ? 
therefore,  PB  =  90°- L^.  APE 
=  difference  of  longitude  of  A 
and  B^Xz'-^k^,  C^  is  the  initial 
course;  C2,  the  final  course.  d= 
distance  AB.  Drop  a  perpen- 
dicular BO{  =  k)  on  AP,  80  that 
one  triangle  PBO  shall  include  | 
two  of  the  known  parts,  and  the 
triangle  ABO  shall  include  the 
required  C^  and  d.  Also,  divid- 
ing AP  into  two  parts,  P0  =  </»  and  04  =  90°  -  (Lj +  </>). 

To  find  the  initial  course  C^. — Applying  Napier^s  Rules  to 
triangle  POB,  cos(A2'^Ai)  =tan  </>  tan  L^, 

or,  tan  </>=cos(A2'^Ai)cot  Xg^ 

also,  sin  ^  =  CO t ( A2 '^ Ai ) tan  k;  \ 

;Citan^;J 


Fig.  81. 


(125) 


to  triangle  A  OB,  cos  ( Li  +  </>)=  cot 

therefore,       cot  (7i  =  cot(A2'^Ai)cos(Li  +  </>)cosec<^.        (126) 
To  find  the  distance  d=AB. — Proceeding  as  above, 
sin  1^2  =  cos  </>  cos  ^^ 
cos  d=sin{Li  +  </>) cos  k, 
therefore,  cos  (i= sin  (Lj  +  </>)  sin  Lg  sec  <^.  (127) 

The  distance  is  found  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  of  a  great 
circle  which  will  be  reduced  to  minutes  for  distance  in  nautical 
miles. 

PV  is  the  arc  of  a  meridian  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle 
track ;  therefore  PVA  and  PVB  are  right  angles. 

V  is  the  vertex ;  Lat.  Lv,  Long.  A«. 

The  vertex  lies  between  A  and  B,  unless  either  C^  or  Cg  is 
>90°. 

Alternative  f ormulse  for  finding  the  distance  and  course.— 
The  following  formula,  obtained  from  (240)  by  putting  z=d 
(the  distance),  L  =  L^,  d  (the  declination)  =^2,  and  ^  =  Ai— Ag, 
is  often  preferred  for  computing  the  great  circle  distance,  be- 
ing a  general  expression  for  finding  the  third  side  of  a  spherical 
triangle  in  which  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given : 
hav  tZ=hav(Li'-'L2)  +cosLi  cosLg  hav(Ai— Ag). 
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The  distance  AB  having  been  found,  the  three  sides  of  the 
spherical  triangle  APB  become  known,  as  well  as  the  angle  at 
P,  hence  the  initial  and  final  courses  may  be  found  from  the 
proportionality  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
and  the  sines  of  the  opposite  sides, 

.^^       sinP  X  8inPg_8in(Xi— Xa)co8Lg       .    .^       x  x        r  j> 

^'~ sinAB sm^ =  8m(Xi— X,)co8L2COsecd, 

and 

.^^       8inPX8inPA_sin(Xi-— X9)cosLi       .    ,^       ^  x        r  j 

''°^«= S^lB S^d =:8in(Xx~X,)co8L,cosecd. 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vertex. — In  the 

right  triangle  APY,  Py  =  90°-L„  and  APV=K^k^,  there- 
fore, by  Napier^s  Rules, 

cos  L«=cos  Li  sin  Cj,  (l^S) 

sinLi  =  cotCiCot(At;'^Ai),\  (129) 

cot(A„'^Ai)  =:sin  L^  tan  C-^.  J  ^       ^ 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  other  points  of  the 
curve. — Assume  meridians  Pwii,  Prriz,  etc.,  differing  in  longi- 
tude $1,  $2,  etc.  (say  5°  or  10°,  if  desired),  from  the  longitude 
of  vertex,  and  solve  the  right  triangles  thus  formed  by  Napier^s 
Rules. 

Therefore,  tan  Lmi  =  cos  0^  tan  Lv,        \  H  30 ) 

tan  Lm2  =  cos  $2  tan  Lv,  etc.  J  ^ 

Each  of  these  last  formulae  will  give  a  position  each  side  of 
the  vertex,  or  two  points  of  the  curve ;  thus,  from  first  equation, 

Lat.  mi.  Long.  (A^— ^i)  and  Long.  (Au-j-^i), 
from  second  equation, 

Lat.  ma.  Long.  (A»  — ^j)  and  Long.  (Kv  +  Oz). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  course  is  ever  varying,  and 
that  the  course  to  be  steered  at  any  meridian  is  the  angle  which 
that  meridian  makes  with  the  track.  By  the  solution,  the  angle 
will  be  found  from  the  elevated  pole  towards  the  East  or  West, 
but,  if  it  is  found  to  be  greater  than  90°,  as  when  the  vertex  is, 
or  has  been,  left  behind,  it  may  be  convenient  to  name  the  course 
as  from  the  depressed  pole,  or  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
found  by  computation  in  the  triangle  of  which  the  elevated 
pole  is  one  point. 

To  find  the  course  in  any  longitude  A^. — In  Fig.  81,  PVG  is 
a  right  triangle,  PV=90°-Lv,  VPG=K^\g.  Let  Cg  be  the 
course  in  Long.  A^,  and  Gq  be  the  course  at  the  equator ;  then, 
by  Napier^s  Rules, 
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cos  Cg  =  sin  Lv  sin  (X»  ^  \g)y  (131) 

and  for  the  final  course  C2  in  Lat.  L^ ,  Long.  A,  > 

cos  Cg  =  sin  L„  sin  {ko^  ^2)-  (132) 

At  the  point  of  crossing  the  equator  sin  {k^,  ^  X^  =.  sin  90**, 
therefore,  at  the  equator, 

C«  =  Co.i^,  (133) 

and  .  A«  =  X„±:90^  (134) 

Precautions. — ^In  solving  the  triangle,  let  the  elevated  pole 
(the  pole  of  that  hemisphere  in  which  lies  the  position  L^X^) 
be  at  one  angle  of  the  triangle,  regard  L^  as  positive  and  Lo , 
when  of  a  different  name  from  L^ ,  as  negative.  Strijct  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  signs  of  the  functions.  <^  may  be  taken 
out  as  positive  up  to  180** ;  or,  if  tan  </>  is  negative,  instead  of 
taking  4>  in  the  second  quadrant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  nega- 
tive, the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  falling  the  other  side  of  the 
pole.  The  angle  C^  will  be  found  with  its  correct  value,  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  signs.  The  course  is  from  the  elevated 
pole.  East  or  West,  as  B  is  East  or  West  of  A. 

Cg  and  Cg  are  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole  when  ap- 
proaching the  vertex  and  from  the  depressed  pole  when  going 
away  from  it,  toward  East  or  West  according  as  the  ship  is 
proceeding  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fact  of  the  vertex  being  ahead  or  astern  is  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  its  longitude  with  that  of  the  meridian 
from  which  the  course  is  taken. 

Though,  when  considering  the  above  mentioned  courses  as 
angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  the  method  given  is  the  proper 
one  to  pursue  in  the  solution  of  that  triangle ;  still,  as  soon  as 
found,  the  course,  for  practical  purposes,  should  be  expressed 
in  the  more  convenient  form  of  Cn  which  is  measured  from 
North,  around  to  the  right,  from  0°  to  SeO"*.  Cn  will  be 
simply  a:%  180°— a;%  180°  +  a:°,  or  360°— ir°,  according 
as  the  course  by  solution  is  N.  a;°  E.,  S.  a;°  E.,  S.  ir°  W.,  or 
N.  x^  W.,  respectively. 
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Ex.  61. — In  the  above  example  find  the  coordinates  of  two 
points  of  the  curve,  one  in  a  longitude  40°  to  eastward  of  the 
vertex,  the  other  40*^  to  the  westward.  Find  also  the  course 
at  this  western  point  and  the  final  course  (see  Fig.  81). 

Here   6  =  40%  X„  ^  Aa  =  40%  Xr  -'  Xj,  =  82°  37'  18% 

)^-^Xg=Z  40°. 

{tan  Lm  =  tan  L„  cos  0. 
cos  Cg  =  sin  Lv  sin  (X^  '^  A^). 
cos  Cj  =  sin  Lv  sin  (At,  '^  Aj) . 

'  ;i,  =82®     ZV    18'^      sin  9.99639 

-  ;\,  =  (^     =  40  COS    9.88425         •in  9.80807 

=  72       84       20  S         tan  10.50319         fin  9.97959         sin  9.97959 


=  67       43       00  S        tan  10.38744 


=  N  52       10       22  W  •  cos  9.78765  

=  N  18       52       54  W  COB  9.97598 

ac«  X        ].«  .   X    c  East  of  vertex    Lat.  67*' 43' 00^'' S.,   Long.  81®  07' 18^' E. 
.rdmatesof  Points|^^^^^^^^^^^  Lat.  67    48   00    S.,   Long.    1    07  18     E. 

Conrse  at  Western  Point  CW  =  307«  49'  88'^ 
Final  conrse  Cn  =  341°  07'  06". 
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To  find  the  point  of  maximum  separation. — ^The  point  of 
maxiTmiTn  separation  between  the  great  circle  and  Mercator 
track  is  the  point  where  the  two  courses  are  the  same. 


Fig.  82. 


In  Fig.  82,  AB  is  the  Mercator  track,  A8B  the  great  circle 
route,  on  which  V  is  the  vertex  and  8  the  point  of  maximum 
separation.  To  find  this  latter  point  it  is  only  necessary  t6 
solve  the  right  triangle  VPS  for  P8  (=  gO**  —  Lm«)  and 
L  7P8  (=  Xc  /^  Xm»)f  where  Lma  is  the  Lat.  and  Xmt  the 
longitude  of  the  point,  having  given  PV  =  90°  —  Lv  and 
Z  PSV  =.  the  Mercator  course.  The  point  is  one  of  but  little 
practical  value. 
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(b)  To  find  the  points  of  maximum  separation,  find  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  the  curve  in  each  hemisphere 
where  the  great  circle  course  equals  the  Mercator  course 
6'i^=243M6'28". 

^. =    85O48'07" COS.    9.90950 cosec.  10.28878 

Mer.  C sS  68    46  28  W . .  .cosec  10.04718 cos    9.64588 


L^ =    25    10 cos    9.95668 

\—K» =■    49    1145 sin    9.87906 

^,  in  North  Lat.  =  188«  86'  25"  E          \  In  South  Lat. . .  =  46®  28'  85"  VI 
\^K. «    4»    11  45  \^\^ =  49    11   45 

X^  in  North  Lat.=  177    11  50  W     J   U«.  In  South  Lat.     =  95    85   20  W 
Lat.    s    25    ION  M  Lat. »  25    10  S 

(c)  The  results  of  the  solution  of  this  subdivision  of  the 
example  will  be  found  tabulated  on  the  opposite  page. 

Finding  the  great  circle  course  from  azimuth  tables. — ^The 
azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body  is  tabulated  in  the  tables  with  the 
arguments  L,  d,  and  t.  Now,  from  the  observer's  position  the 
azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  same  as  the  great  circle 
course  to  that  terrestrial  position  having  the  same  heavenly 
body  in  its  zenith ;  so,  to  use  the  azimuth  tables  for  finding  the  , 
great  circle  course  to  a  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 
for  the  body's  declination  the  latitude  of  destination,  for  the 
body's  hour  angle  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
places  expressed  in  time,  and  to  consider  the  latitude  of  de- 
parture as  that  of  the  observer.  The  rules  for  marking  the 
azimuth  apply  for  marking  the  course. 

In  a  similar  manner,  "  Weir's  Azimuth  Diagram  "  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  azimuth  tables. 

Solution  by  gnomonic  charts,  or  great  circle  sailing  charts. 
— This  subject  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of 
gnomonic  charts  (Art.  24).  Especial  reference  is  made  to  the 
gnomonic  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  OflBce,  on 
which  are  provided  the  means  of  determining  the  great  circle 
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course  and  distance  directiy,  without  transferring  positions 
to  a  Mercator  chart.  Eeference  is  also  made  to  the  polar 
chart  (Art.  25),  which  is  available  for  either  hemisphere.  Any 
meridian  may  be  taken  as  that  of  Greenwich,  and  the  two 
places,  between  which  the  great  circle  course  and  distance  are 
desired,  having  been  plotted,  join  them  by  a  straight  line. 
This  line  is  the  great  circle  track  from  which  any  number 
of  coordinates  may  be  transferred  to  a  Mercator  chart.  The 
polar  chart  is  especially  available  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
where  great  circle  sailing  possesses  so  many  advantages. 

Solution  by  graphic  methods;  TTse  of  terrestrial  globe. — 
Locate  the  two  places  on  the  globe,  move  it  till  both  places 
coincide  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  horizon  circle.  Draw  a 
line  between  the  two  points  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon 
circle.  This  will  be  the  required  great  circle  distance  which 
can  be  measured  by  the  scale  on  the  horizon  circle,  and,  when 
reduced  to  minutes  of  arc,  will  be  the  distance  in  nautical 
miles.  Take  oflE  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  as  many 
points  as  may  be  desired,  transfer  them  to  a  Mercator  chart, 
and  trace  in  the  arc.  The  courses  and  distances  from  point 
to  point  on  this  arc  may  be  gotten  directly  from  the  chart;  or, 
by  computation,  using  middle  latitude  or  Mercator  sailing. 

Graphic  chart  methods. — ^Various  methods  are  now  used  to 
lay  down  a  great  circle  track  on  a  Mercator  chart.  These  ob- 
viate the  calculations  which,  by  some  people,  may  be  consid- 
ered laborious. 

Towson's  method  permits  a  track  to  be  laid  down  on  a  Mer- 
cator chart  with  a  great  degree  of;  accuracy.  His  linear  index 
gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vertex,  whilst  the 
accompanying  tables  give  the  true  course  at  every  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  vertex, 

Airy's  method. — ^The  following  method,  proposed  by  Profes- 
sor Airy,  when  Astronomer  Royal,  lays  down  a  curve  which  is 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  great  circle  arc : 


Solution  by  Graphic  Methods 
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(1)  Join  the  two  places  on  the  chart  by  a  straight  line. 
Erect  a  perpendicular  at  its  middle  pointy  on  the  side  next  to 
the  equator,  producing  the  perpendicular  beyond  the  equator, 
if  necessary. 

(2)  Find  the  middle  latitude  between  the  two  places,  and 
with  this  middle  latitude  enter  the  table  below  and  take  out 
the  corresponding  parallel.  The  intersection  of  this  parallel 
with  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  center  of  the  required  arc. 


Middle 

Name. 

Correspondlnir 

Middle 

Name. 

Correspondixier 

Latitude. 

Parallel. 

Latitude. 

Parallel. 

o 

o    ' 

0 

0      ' 

20 

Opposite 

81  13 

52 

Opposite 

11  83 

22 

78  16 

54 

i( 

6  24 

24 

74  59 

56 

t( 

1  18 

26 

71  26 

58 

Same 

4     0 

28 

67  88 

60 

(( 

9  15 

80 

68  87 

62 

(( 

14  82 

32 

59  25 

64 

a 

19  50 

84 

55  05 

66 

i( 

25  09 

86 

60  86 

68 

tt 

80  80 

38 

46     0 

70 

(( 

35  52 

40 

41  18 

72 

■    n 

41  14 

42 

86  81 

74 

n 

46  87 

44 

81  38 

76 

ii 

52     1 

46 

26  42 

78 

(t 

57  25 

48 

21  42 

80 

i( 

62  51 

50 

16  39 

An  approximate  great  circle  track  may  be  thus  laid  down : 
Compute  the  initial  and  final  great  circle  courses  between  the 
two  places  A  and  B.  Join  AB  on  the  chart,  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular at  its  middle  point.  Find  the  differences  between  the 
Mereator  and  the  two  computed  great  circle  courses.  Lay  off 
the  angles  DAB  and  EAB  equal  to  these  differences.  Erect 
perpendiculars  to  AD  and  AE,  cutting  the  first  perpendicular, 
in  f/  and  p.  The  point  c  midway  between  p  and  p'  will  be 
the  center  of  the  required  arc  whose  radius  will  be  cA  (Hg. 
83).         [         ^ 
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136.  Composite  sailing. — ^Wheneyer  the  great  circle  track 
passes  into  higher  latitudes  than  it  is  practicable  or  desirable 
to  go^  some  of  the  advantages  may  be  secured  without  going 
into  regions  of  ice  and  danger^  by 
following  a  composite  track,  a  form 
of  sailing  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Tow- 
son.  Decide  on  the  parallel  above 
which  it  is  inadvisable  to  gQ».^iiI  on 
th^_  arc  of  a  great  circle  which  passes 
througU^ih^.  point  .of,  departure  and 
has  its  vertex  on  this  limiting  paral- 
lel, proceed  along  the  £arallel  till 
there  is  met  a  second  ^,grfiat  circle 
which,  passing  through  the  point  of 
destination^ Jbaaits*  vertex  also  an  the  limiting  parallel;  then 
follow  this  arc  to  destination. 

There  are  three  general  methods  used  in  composite  sailing: 
(1)  B3L.^giumumic_  charts.  (2)  By  computation.  (3)  By 
grapluo-methods. —  ^ '" 

By  gnomonic  charts. — ^Draw  lines  from  points  of  departure 
and  destination  tangent  to  the  limiting  parallel.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  circle  sailing  charts  of  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic 
Office,  find  the  track  from  point  of  dopurture  to  point  of 
tangency  and  from  second  point  of  tangency  to  point  of  des- 
tination, the  intervening  distance  being  found  along  the  par- 
allel from  a  Mercator  chart  or  by  parallel  sailing.  On  a  polar 
chart  (see  Art  26)  tangents  are  drawn  in  the  same  way  to 
the  limiting  parallel.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the  com- 
posite track  from  L^  =  45''  N.,  Aj  =  160^  B.,  to  L^  =  47^** 
N".,  Xg  =  130**  W.,  the  limiting  parallel  being  60°  N".  Prom 
the  first  position  draw  GE  (Pig.  10)  tangent  to  the  parallel 
of  50®,  and  DF  tangent  to  the  same  parallel ;  C  and  D  being, 
respectively,  the  points  of  departure  and  destination.  Transfer 
any  desired  number  of  points,  including  points  of  tangency, 
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from  the  track  on  the  gnomonic  chart  to  the  Mercator  chart, 
by  the  coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Then  sail  from 
poiht  to  point  of  the  first  great  circle  till  the  parallel  is 
reached^  along  the  parallel,  and  from  point  to  point  of  the 
second  great  circle  to  destination. 


Fig.  84. 


By  computation. — In  Fig.  84,  let  BE  be  the  limiting  par- 
allel, AB  and  EF  the  great  circles  which  pass,  respectively, 
through  the  points  of  departure  A  and  destination  F,  and 
have  their  vertices  on  the  limiting  parallel.  The  composite 
track  will  be  ABEF.  Since  the  limiting  parallel  furnishes 
the  Lv  in  each  case,  PB  =  PE  =  CoL^ .  Letting  the  diflfer- 
ent  elements  that  enter  be  represented  as  indicated  in  Fig.  84, 
by  Napier^s  rules,  we  have. 

In  triangle  ABP,  sin  Cj  =  cos  Lv  sec  Lj. 
cos  Z>i  =  cot  Lv  tan  L^. 
cos  rfi  :=  cosec  Lv  sin  L^. 
In  triangle  FEP,  sin  Cj  =  cos  Lv  sec  La- 
cos  D2  =  cot  Lv  tan  Lg- 
cos  d2  =  cosec  Lv  sin  L^. 
In  triangle  BEP,  D=  (X^r^  \^)—(D^  4-  ^2). 
p  =  D  coa  Lv. 
Composite  distance  =id=di  +  p-\- d.. 


(135) 
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Ex.6i. — ^From  example  60  (Art.  135), we  have  L^  35**  40' S., 
Xi  118**  06'  07".  E.,  L^  22^  15'  S.,  A,  41°  30'  W.;  it  is  required 
to  find  the  shortest  possible  route  by  composite  sailing  when 
the  60th  parallel  of  South  Lat.  is  the  limiting  parallel. 

Find  the  distance,  initial  and  final  courses. 

Solution  of  the  eastern  triangle  Fig.  84. 


=     35  40  00  S 
=     60  S 


sec  10.09032 
cos    0.69897 


tan  9.85594 
cot  9.76144 


sin      9.76572 
cosec  0.06247 


=  8  37  59  03  W 

=     65  31  15       .         . 

=     47  40  48  =  2860'. 8 


Sin    9.78919 


COS  9.61738 


Solution  of  the  western  triangle  Fig.  84. 


•o     t     tt 
i,  =  22  15 
i.  =  60 


sec  10.03860 
cos   9.69897 


tan  9.61184 
cot  9.76144 


cos  9.82819 


sin        9.57824 
cosec  10.06247 


Ca  =  N  32  41  54  W 
D,=  76  20  15 


sin    9.73257 


cos  9.37328 
<fa=  64  04  20  =  3844'. 33      ......       COS         9.64071 

i>  =  (?o,  '^  X,)  —  (-Dj  -|-2)a)  D  =  1064.62  log  8.02719 

D  =  170  44^  37"  X,  6O0  cos  9.69897 

D  =  1064'.  62 

Initial  course  Cr  =  217*>  59'  03" 

Final  course  Cr  =  327°  18'  06" 


p  =  532.3 
d^  =  2860.8 
d,  =  8844.83 


log  2.72616 


See  plate  (IV). 


d=:p  -^  d^  +  d^-=  7237.43  miles. 


Comparing  the  great  circle  and  composite  distances  in  this 
example,  it  is  seen  that  the  great  circle  distance  is  7136.86 
miles,  the  composite  distance  7237.43  miles,  or  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  100.57  miles  in  favor  of  the  great  circle. 

Oraphic  methods. — In  graphic  methods,  use  may  be  made 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  the  track  may  be  laid  down  on  a 
Mercator  chart  approximately  as  follows : 
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Decide  on  a  limiting  parallel.  Join  the  two  places  on  the 
chart  by  a  straight  line,  at  whose  center  erect  a  perpendicular 
and  prolong  it  till  it  meets  the  limiting  parallel.  Through  this 
point  of  intersection  and  the  two  given  points  pass  a  circle; 
then  sail  from  point  to  point  on  this  circular  route,  by  middle 
latitude  or  Mercator  sailing,  till  the  limiting  parallel  is 
reached;  along  that  parallel  to  the  second  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  circle;  then  from  point  to  point  of  the  remainder 
of  the  circle,  by  middle  latitude  or  Mercator  sailing,  till  des- 
tination is  arrived  at. 

Examples  Under  Great  Circle  Sailing. 

Ex.  65. — Find  the  great  circle  initial  course  and  distance 
from  Melbourne  in  Lat.  37°  49'  53"  S.,  Long.  144°  58'  42"  E., 
to  Callao  in  Lat.  12**  03'  53"  S.,  Long.  77°  08'  20"  W.  Also 
Lat.  and  Long,  of  the  vertex. 

[On  =  132°  55'  36". 
d  =  6984.37  miles. 
I />„  =  54**  40' 00"  S. 
At,  =  158°  25' 27"  W. 

Ex.  66. — Find  the  great  circle  initial  course  and  distance 
from  San  Francisco  in  Lat.  37°  47'  30"  N.,  Long.  122°  27'  49" 
W.,  to  Sydney  in  Lat.  33°  61'  41"  S.,  Long.  151°  12'  39"  E. 
Also  position  of  vertex. 

rCN  =  240°  17' 10". 
.      J  £?=  6445.26  miles. 
^^'\U=    46°  39' 32"  S. 
[x,;  =  100°30'01"E. 

Ex.  67. — (a)  Find  the  great  circle  initial  course  and  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Vanderlind,  Urup  I.,  Lat.  45°  37'  N.,  Long. 
149°  34'  E.,  to  Pt.  Eeyes  Lt.  Ho.  on  the  coast  of  California, 
Lat.  37°  69'  39"  N.,  Long.  123°  01'  24"  W.  Also  Lat.  and 
Long,  of  vertex. 
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(h)  Find  the  longitudes  of  intersection  of  the  great  circle 
witii  the  60th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  and  the  course  at  first 
intersection. 

(c)  Not  wishing  to  go  further  North  than  the  60th  parallel, 
on  account  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  find  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance by  pursuing  the  50th  parallel  from  the  1st  to  the  2d 
intersection,  instead  of  following  the  great  circle  entirely. 
'Cn=62M6'15\ 
d  =  3738  miles. 
Lv=    61**  32' 26'' N. 
Xi,  =  174°40'45"W. 

'Long,  of  West  intersection,  166''  30'  46"  E. 
Long,  of  East  intersection,  155°  52'  16"  W. 
Course  at  West  intersection, Cn  =  76**  22'  19"^ 
Increase  of  distance,  14.7  miles. 
Ex.  68. — ^Find  the  great  circle  initial  course  and  distance 
from  Brisbane,  Australia,  Lat.  27**  27'  32"  S.,  Long.  153**  01' 
48"  E.,  to  Acapulco,  Lat.  16**  49'  10"  N.,  Long.  99**  66'  60"  W. 
Also  Lat.  and  Long,  of  the  vertex. 

rCN=82**04'28". 
J   tZ=  6748.63  miles. 
'^L„=    28**  29' 44"  S. 
Xv  =  136**  13'  45"  E. 
Ex.  69. — Find  the  great  circle  initial  course  and  distance 
from  a  point  oflE  Cape  Agulhas  in  Lat.  34"*  55'  S.,  Long.  20° 
01'  E.,  to  a  point  off  Java  Head  in  Lat.  6**  55'  S.,  Long.  105** 
02'  K    Also  Lat.  and  Long,  of  the  vertex. 

rON=92**  51' 32". 


Ans.  (a) 
(c) 


Ans. 


Ans. 


d  =  4918.4  miles. 
Lt>  =  35**01'05"S. 
A„  =  25**00'11"E. 


PAET  II. 

NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GENERAL  DEFDTITIONS.— THE  YABIOTTS  SYSTEMS  OF 

SFHEBICAL  CO-O&DINATES,  AND  COBSELATED 

TEBHS. 

137.  Nautical  astronomy  is  a  special  application  of  practi- 
cal astronomy  to  the  needs  of  seagoing  people,  who,  by  obser-_ 
vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  enabled  to  determine  the 
latitude  and  longitude  at  sea,  and  the  error  of  their  principal 
navigational  instruments,  the' chronometer,  the  compass,  and 
the  sextant.  " 

T>iP  TiPflvPT^Iy  \^f\f\\aa  ava  i^^  fixed  stars.  and  those  bodies 
constituting  what  is  known  as  thejolarjgj^m ;  namely,  the 
sun^the  planets  and,  their  satellites^  comets^  and  meteors.  The 
fixed  stars,  numbering  many  millions,  are  situated  at  immense 
distances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  Of  all  these 
heavenly  bodies,  only  the  following  need  be  considered  for_ 
navigational  purposes :.  ^]]a  sx^ti  the  moo^.  four  planets  (Mars^ 
^.amai,  Jupiter,  and*Satum),  and  about  ^(}  f  ]^Arl  f^isiTa       , 

Astronomy  teaches  that  Hie  planets  revolve  about  the  sun, 

from  West  to  East  in  ft1)iptiPfl.1  nrjiifi^t,  ai-  vnrvinfT  rfltPft  of 
speed,  according  to  their  positions  in  their  orbits  as  well  as 
their  distances  from  the  sun,,  and  at  the  same  time  rotate  on 
their  axes.  The  period  of  a  complete  revolution,  or  time 
required  to  move  through  360*^  in  its  orbit,  constitutes  the 
planet^s  sidereal  period  or  vear ;  and  the  period  of  a  complete 
rotation  on  its  axis  is  a  planef  s  sidereal  day. 

The  earth  is  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system ;  its  orbit 
is  in  a  plane  inclined  about  23®  27^'  to  the  plane  of  the  equi- 
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noctial.  The  form  of  this  orbit  is  elliptical,  the  sun  being  at 
one  of  the  foci.  The  advance  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  irreg- 
ular, being  the  most  rapid  near  perihelion,  about  January  1, 
and  slowest  near  aphelion,  about  July  1. 


h/^           \ 

138.  The  celestial  sphere. — To  an  observer  on  the  earth's 
surface  all  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  lie  upon  the  concave 
surface  o^  a  -sphere  of  indefinite  radius  of  which  only  half  is 
visible,  the  other  half  Jj^ng  cut  Off  by  the  horizon.  Owing  to 
the  insignificant  ratio  of  the  earth's  radius  to  that  of  this 
assumed  sphere,  the  eye  of  the  observer  may  be  considered  as 
being  at  0,  the  earth's  center.  This  sphere  is  called  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  However,  these  bodies,  like  r,  i,  u,  v,  w,  etc.  (Fig. 
85),  are  not  at  the  same  distance  from  the  observer,  and, 
being  projected  on  the  celestial  concave,  ^-iipir  c^pporpTit  p^g^- 
tions  depend  on  their  directions  only  i\j}{\  ^^f  nn  linrnr  din 
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tances.  In  like  manner^  the  various  fixed  points  and  circles 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  defined  in  Chapter  I  may  be  projected 
on  the  celestial  sphere^  the  point  of  sight  considered  to  be  at 
the  center  of  the  earth,  0  in  Fig.  85. 

The  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  earth^s  axis  intersecting  tjje  celestial  sphere  in  two 
points  called  the  celestial  poles,  corresponding  to  and  named 
like  the  North  and  South  poles  of  the  earth.    That  pole  above 


the  horizon  at  any  place  is  known  as  the  Alfivaf-Af!  ynj]p.  fhfi  one 
below  the  horizon  as  the  depressed  pole.  Axis  PP'  (Figs.  85 
and  86).  . 

The  celestial  equator,  also  called  the  equinoctial,  is  the 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
terrestrial  equator,  indefinitely  extended,  meets  the  celestial 
sphere;  EQ  (Fig.  85),  EDWC  (Fig.  86). 

Horizons. — A  plane  passed  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at 
the  feet  of  the  observer  will  be  his  sensible  horizon,  H'H'  (Fig. 
85) ;  a  second  plane  parallel  to  this  through  the  center  of  the 
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earth  will  be  his  rati^aLborizon,  N8  (Fig.  85) ;  and  these  two 
planes  indefinitely  extended  intersect  the  celestial  sphere  in 
practically  one  great  circle  called  the  celestial  horizon.  The 
point  Z  directly  over  the  observer's  head  is  the  Zenith,  the 
point  Nay  directly  opposite  and  under  his  feet,  is  the  Nadir. 

The  celestial  meridia^  is  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  It  intersects  the  horizon  in  the  North  and  South 
points,  the  North  point  being  the  one  nearer  the  North  pole. 
It  is  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  cut  out  by  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  meridian. 
That  semicircle  which  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  the 
zenith  is  the  upper  branch;  the  other  semicircle  is  the  lower 
branch  of  the  meridian.  In  Fig.  85^  PQP'E  is  the  meridian 
(in  this  particular  figure  it  is  also  the  solstitial  colure),  PQP' 
is  the  upper  branch,  PEP'  the  lower  branch  of  the  meridian. 

In  Fig.  86,  PZFD  is  the  me- 
ridian, PZP'  being  the  upper 
branch. 

Ecliptic. — Though  the  earth 
in  reality  moves  around  the 
sun,  completing  its  revolution 
of  360**  in  one  sidereal  year, 
the  sun's  center  apparently  de- 
scribes a  circle  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  this  great  circle  is 
the  ecliptic,  CC"  (Fig.  85) ;  also  CtC  (Fig.  87),  a  projection 
on  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Angle  of  planes  of  ecliptic  and  celestial  equator. — ^The 
celestial  equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  same  angle 
that  the  earth's  equator  is  inclined  to  the  earth's  orbit,  about 

Equinoctial  and  ecliptic  points. — The  two  opposite  points 


Fig.  87. 
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of  intersection  of  the  equinoctial  and  ecliptic  are  practically 
fixed  points  on  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  sun^s  center  crosses  the  equator  twice  a  year,  once 
about  March  'Zl,  once  about  September  21.  and  these  being 
times  of  equal  day  and  night,  are  called  egninyYftfl.  and  the 
points  of  crossing,  equinoctial  points.  The  point  known 
as  the  first  point  of  Aries  is  the  point  of  the  equinoctial  occu- 
pied by  the  sun  in  passing  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  on  or  about  March  21 ;  hence  it  is  called  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point.  The  other  point  is  occupied  by  the  sun's 
center  on  or  about  September  21,  and  is  called  the  autumnal 
equinoctial  point.  Though  now  about  30®  distant  respectively 
from  the  constellations  of  Aries  and  Libra,  in  early  ages  they 
defined  the  western  limits  of  those  signs  in  which  the  cor- 
responding constellations  lay,  and  hence  were  designated  as 
the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra. 

Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  constellation 
Aries  has  passed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  into  that  of  Taurus, 
but  the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  designated  by  the  sigh  T, 
is  still  called  the  "  first  point  of  Aries.''  — — -^^"^ 

The  points  of  the  ecliptic  90**  from  the  equinoctial  points 
are  called  sdstitial  points,  as  at  these  points  the  sun  reaches 
its  greatest  declination,  occupying  the  northern  one  about 
June  21,  and' the  southern  one  about  December  21;  in  other 
words,  the  obliquity  oi  me  ecliptic  (JfJUillfl  the  sun  s  greatest 
declination.  North  or  South.  The  hour  circle  passing  through 
the  solstitial  points  is  called  the  solstitial  colnre,  POP'E, 
(Fig.  y&j.  'ihe  kour  circle  passing  through  the  equinoctial 
points  is  called  the  equinoctial  colure,  POP'  (Fig.  85),  also 
PT  (Figs.  86  and  87).  The  sign  T  stands  for  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point;  the  term  vernal  equinox  refers  to  the  time 
ui  tliy  tiUns  passing  through  that  point,  but,  as  custom  sanc- 
tions its  use  to  represent  the  point,  the  term  "vernal 
equinox"  will  in  future  be  applied  to  the  point,  and  its 
symbol  will  be  T . 
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Equinoctial^ 


139.  Detennination  of  a  point  of  the  celestial  sphere. — ^The 
position  of  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere  is 
determined  when  its  angular  distances  are  given  from  any 
two  great  circles  on  that  sphere,  whose  positions  are  known. 

The  equinoctial  and  ecliptic  are  fixed  great  circles  on  the 
celestial  concave,  aad  the  vernal  equiQox  is  practically  a  fixed 
point  on  the  equinoctial,  having  a  motion  of  only  50C'2  a  year 
to  the  westward  due  to  precession.  Each  of  these  great  circles 
is  used  as  the  primary  of  a  system  of  coordinates  in  fixed 
observatoriesH;  but  at  sea  altitudes  are  measured  above  the 
visible  horizon,  and  then  referred  to  the  celestial  horizon,  so 
that  for  seagoing  people  a  system  in  which  the  horizon  is  the 
primary  becomes  necessary.  Hence  three  systems  are  in  use, 
each  named  after  its  primary,  (1)  Ecliptic,  (2)  Equinoctial, 
(3)  Horizon  Systems. 

The  Ecliptic  System  and  Correlated  TermsT 

140.  The  ecliptic  system. — ^The  primary  circle  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  ecliptic  which  has  already  been  defined;  the  sec- 
ondaries are  great  circles  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic 
called  circles  of  latitude,  the  one 
passing  through  T,  the  vernal 
equinox,  being  the  principal  pn^, 
FT  (Fig.  88). 

Celestial  longitude  is  the  arc  of 
the  ecliptic  intercepted  between 
the  vernal  equinox  and  the  circle 
of  latitude  passing  through  the 
body,  reckoned  positively  towards 
the  East,  from  0°  to  360°. 
The  celestial  latitude  of  a  body  is  the  angular  distance  from 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  measured  on  a  circle  of  latitude  pass- 
ing through  the  body.     In  Fig.  88,  CC  is  the  ecliptic;    TZ, 


Fig.  88. 
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the  celestial  longitude;  and  KS,  the  celestial  latitude  of  the 
heavenly  body  8. 

The  coordinates  in  this  system  are  unaffected  by  diurnal 
rotation;  hence  it  is  a  convenient  system  at  fixed  observatories, 
especially  when  considering  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  bodies 
composing  the  solar  system.     It  is  not  us 


The  Equinoctial  System  and  Correlated  Terms. 

141.  The  equinoctial  system. — In  this  system,  the_primar 
is  the  equinoctial  which  has  already  been  defined,  and  the  sec^ 
ondaries  are  the  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
equmAffiial.  Thr^oIsSSarToTufe  is  a  secondary  common  to 
tnis^nOEe  ecliptic  system.  The  secondary  of  this  system 
passing  through  the  zenith  of  a  place  is  called  the  celestial  « 

meridian,  and  that  one  passing  thrfltigh  k  heavenly  bodyis  |i^* 

called  a  declination  <51K16.  ^* 


xne  aecunation  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  distance        j^ 
from  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  measured  on  the  declination    g 
circle  passing  through  the  body.    It  is  given  in  de^ees,  min-. 
utes,  and  seconds,  and  is  marked  N".  or  S.,  according  as  the 
body  is  North  or  South  of  the  equinoctial  {BA,  Fig.  86). 

The  polar  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  distance 
from  the  pole  (usually  from  the  elevated  pole),  and,  being 
measured  on  a  declination  circle,  it  equals  90^  —  the  dec- 
lination; but,  if  the  declination  is  negative  (of  an  opposite  . 
name  from  the  latitude),  the  polar  distance  equals  90"  +  the 
declination.  — ^ ^    ' 

Parallels  of  declination  are  small  circles  whose  planes  are 
parallel  to  that  of  the  equinoctial. 

"^  ihe  rotation  ot  the  earth  is  always  performed  in  the  same 
interval  of  time,  a  sidereal  day,  which  is  divided  into  24  side- 
real hours,  and  gives  to  the  fixed  stars  an  apparent  movement 
in  planes  parallel  to  the  equinoctial,  through  360**  in  the 
same  interval  of  time.     From  the  time  of  apparent  rising  in 
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the  East  till  the  time  of  apparent  setting  in  the  West,  the  stars 
maintain  their  relative  positions  with  reference  to  each  other. 
This  apparent  motion,  being  due  to  the  daily  rotation  of  flie 
earthy  is  called  appareni  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  and 
thfi  patfi  6i  any  one  star  during  its  complete  revoiuxion  is 
called  its  diurnal  circle. 

Sigiit  sphere. — ^To  an  observer  at  the  equator,  stars  will  rise 
and  set  vertically  and  their  diurnal  circles  will  be  bisected  by 
the  horizon,  so  that  the  stars  will  be  12  hours  above  and  12 


Fig.  89. 


hours  below  the  horizon;  the  planes  of  the  diurnal  circles 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  observer's  horizon,  the  celestial 
sphere  in  this  case  is  called  a  right  sphere. 

Parallel  sphere. — Could  an  observer  be  at  the  North  pole, 
he  would  see  the  stars  of  North  declination  sailing  around, 
maintaining  a  constant  altitude  above  the  horizon,  never  ris- 
ing and  never  setting.  Stars  of  South  declination  would  be 
invisible.  The  planes  of  the  diurnal  circles  being  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  the  celestial  sphere  would  in  this  case  be  called  a- 
parallel  sphere. 


The  Oblique  Sphere 

Oblique  sphere. — ^To  an  observer  at  some  point  between  the 
equator  and  the  pole,  say  the  North  pole,  the  stars  will 
rise  and  set  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.  This 
applies  to  any  heavenly  body,  whose  declination  will  permit 
of  any  part  of  its  diurnal  circle  coming  above  the  horizon. 
A  body  of  0**  declination  will  rise  in  the  East  point,  set  in 
the  West  point,  and  be  the  same  length  of  time  above  and 
below  the  horizon;  EqW  (Fig.  89)  is  the  diurnal  circle  of  such 
a  body. 

A  body  of  North  declination  will  rise  and  set  to  northward 
of  the  East  and  West  points^  and  be  f^h^vp  thr  hnriinn  mnr^- 
than  12  liftUfs^  in  t^orth  latitude,  stars  of  South  declination, 
li  visible  at  a  place  in  North  latitude,  rise  and  set  to  south- 
ward of  the  East  and  West  points,  and  will  be  above  the  hori- 
zon less  than  12  hours.  Since  the  declination  of  the  sun  in 
summer  time  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  elevated  pole,  the  sun 
18  then  above  ihe  ii^rl'zun  iilOl'^  than  i»  hours;  m  otlier  worcis, 
summer  days  are  longer  tnan  winter  days.  Those  stars  whose 
poiar  distance  is  less  than  ihe  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole, 
which  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  NK 
(Fig.  89),  never  set,  but  revolve  around  the  elevated  pole  of 
the  heavens.  Those  whose  diurnal  circles  lie  within  the  circle 
of  perpetual  occultation,  RlS  (Fig.  89),  never  rise,  and  hence 
are  invisible.  This  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  known  as  the 
oblique  sphere. 

Hour  ciroleSi — In  this  apparent  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  around  the  earth,  their  declination  circles  are  continu- 
ously describing  angles  around  the  poles,  which  are  called 
from  the  divisions  of  time  hour  angles,  and,  analogously,  the 
declination  circles  are  called  hour  circles;  hence  hour  circles 
are  defined  as  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens.    PB  (Fig.  86)  is  the  hour  circle  of  the  body  A, 

As  a  star,  for  example  A  (Fig.  86),  moves  in  its  diurnal 
path  about  the  pole,  a  point  B  of  its  hour  circle  moves  uni- 
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.O  ^Q^  I*  formly  over  the  equinoctial  through  360"*  of  arc  in  24  sidereal 
£  J'  hours,  15°  of  arc  in  one  hour,  15'  of  arc  in  one  minute,  and 
^  ^V  15"  of  arc  in  one  second  of  time,  thus  establishing  a  relation 
\*  between  arc  and  time. 

What  is  said  here  about  the  apparent  movement  of  a  star's 
hour  circle  will  apply  to  the  movements  of  the  hour  circle  of 
any  heavenly  body  whose  increase  of  right  ascension  is  uni- 
form ;  and,  as  time  in  any  system  used  is  the  angle  at  the  pole, 
measured  by  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial,  all  time,  however  meas- 
ured, is  converted  into  arc  at  the  rate  of  15°  of  arc  to  one 
hour  of  time.     See  Art.  178. 

Traiudt  or  culmination. — ^The  passage  of  a  celestial  body 
across  the  meridian  of  a  place  is  called  its  transit  or  culmina- 
tion ;  the  upper  transit  occurs  when  it  crosses  the  upper  branch 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  lower  transit  when  it  crosses  the 
lower  branch  of  the  meridian.  When  a  body's  diurnal  path 
is  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  both  transits  occur 
above  the  horizon,  the  upper  one  above  the  pole,  the  lower  one 
below  it;  whilst  those  bodies,  whose  diurnal  circles  lie  within 
the  circle  of  perpetual  occultation,  are  never  visible  at  the 
given  place. 

Hour  angle. — ^The  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of  any 
point  of  the  sphere,  is  the  inclination  of  the  hour  (or  declina- 
tion) circle  passing  through  the  body,  or  point,  to  the  celestial 
meridian,  and  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  inter- 
cepted between  these  two  circles.  Hour  angles  are  properly 
reckoned  from  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian,  positively 
toward  the  West,  and  are  usually  expressed  in  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds'  of  time  from  0^  to  2^\  However,  for  conven- 
ience in  practical  work,  it  is  better,  in  fact  it  is  usual  in  the 
American  naval  service,  to  regard  the  hour  angle  as  minus 
when  the  body  observed  is  East  of  the  meridian  up  to  12^. 
In  Fig.  86,  ZPA  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  body  A  and  it  is 
measured  by  the  arc  OB. 
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Solar  time. — ^The  hour  angle  of  the  sun  is  called  solar  time, 
there  being  24  hours  of  solar  time  in  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  upper  transits  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian, 
and  this  interval  is  called  a  solar  day. 

Sidereal  time. — ^The  hour  angle  of  the  let  point  of  Aries,  or 
vernal  equinoctial  point,  is  called  sidereal  time,  there  being  24 
hours  of  sidereal  time  in  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
upper  transits  of  the  1st  point  of  Aries  over  the  same  meridian, 
and  this  interval  is  called  a  sidereal  day.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ist  point  of  Aries  is  practically  a  fixed  point  of  the 
equinoctial,  the  sidereal  day  is  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  apparent  revolution 
of  the  celestial  sphere  through  360®. 

Belation  between  solar  and  sidereal  days. — Owing  to  the 
angular  movement  of  the  sun  in  its  apparent  orbit  to  the  east- 
ward (this  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  being  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun),  the  sun  comes  to 
the  meridian  each  day  on  an  average  about  3™  56".555  of  sid- 
ereal time  later  than  on  the  previous  day;  therefore,  the  solar 
day  is  longer  by  that  amount  than  the  sidereal  day. 

Sight  aseension. — The  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  the  inclination  of  its  hour  circle  to  that  passing  through  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  intercepted  be- 
tween these  two  hour  circles.  It  is  measured  from  the  vernal 
equinox  positively  to  the  eastward  from  0  hours  to  24  hours. 
For  body  A  (Fig.  86),  TPB,  measured  by  the  arc  TB.  is  the 
right  ascension. 

The  fixed  stars  are  at  such  immense  distances  as  to  be  un- 
affected by  the  earth^s  change  of  position  in  its  orbit;  the  co- 
ordinates of  this  system,  however,  declination  as  well  as  right 
ascension,  are  slightly  affected  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. 

Relation  of  H.  A.  and  E.  A. — From  the  preceding  defini- 
tions of  hour  angle  and  right  ascension  it  is  evident  from  Fig. 
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86,  in  which  A  is  a  heavenly  body,  T  the  1st  point  of  Aries 
or  vernal  equinox,  PZNa  the  meridian,  PB  and  PT  hour 
circles,  that  the  local  sidereal  time  which  equals  the  right 
ascension  of  the  meridian  is  the  angle  ZPT,  measured  by 
T  C;  the  hour  angle  of  the  heavenly  body  A  is  the  angle  ZPA, 
measured  by  CB;  its  right  ascension  is  ^PB,  measured  by 
the  arc  TJ5,  and  TO  =  (75  +  TB,  or  (1)  the  local  sidereal 
time  at  a  given  instant  always  equals  the  aigebraic  sum  of  the 
hour  angle  and  the  right  ascension  of  the  same  body  at  that 
instant. 

When  the  hour  angle  is  zero,  the  heavenly  body  is  on  the 
meridian,  and  its  right  ascension  then  equals  the  local  sidereal 
time  at  that  instant,  or  (2)  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian 
at  a  given  instant  equals  the  local  sidereal  time. 

These  are  two  facts  that  must  be  fully  realized  and  under- 
stood by  every  navigator ;  and  it  follows  from  the  first  propo- 
sition that  when  two  of  the  angles  are  given,  the  third  can  be 
easily  found. 

The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  heavenly  bodies  are 
determined  at  fixed  observatories,  and  tabulated  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanacs ;  knowing  these,  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  easily  determined  in  this  system,  the  right  ascension  being 
reckoned  along  the  equinoctial  to  the  eastward  from  the 
vernal  equinox  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  reckoning  of  longi- 
tude from  the  prime  meridian  on  the  terrestrial  sphere;  and 
the  declination  is  reckoned  North  or  South  of  the  equinoctial 
along  the  declination  circle,  as  latitude  is  reckoned  North  or 
South  of  the  terrestrial  equator  along  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
This  system  is  the  most  convenient  one  for  representing  the 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  owing  to  the  very  slight  changes  in 
coordinates. 

The  Horizon  System  and  Correlated  Terms. 

142.  The  horizon  system. — ^The  primary  circle  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  celestial  horizon ;  the  secondaries  are  great  circles 
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of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir ; 
their  planes  being  perpendicnlar  to  the  horizon,  they  are 
called  vertical  circles.    The  principal  secondary  is  the  celestial 
meridian  which  intersects  the 
horizon    in    the    North    and 
Sonth  points,  each  of  which  is 
named  from  the  nearest  pole. 
The  celestial  meridian  is  the 
secondary  common  to  both  the 
horizon   and    equinoctial    sys- 
tems; SZNNa  (Fig.  90). 

The  prime  vertical  is  the 
vertical  circle  pasing  through 
the  E.  and  W.  points  of  the 
horizon;  its  plane  is,  therefore, 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  celestial  meridian.  ZWNoE 
(Fig.  90),  is  the  prime  vertical. 

The  azunnth  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  at  the  zenith, 
measured  by  the  arc  of  the  celestial  horizon,  between  the  me- 
ridian and  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  body ;  PZK, 
(Fig.  90),  for  body.  4. 

Though  the  azimuth,  as  an  angle  of  the  astronomical  tri- 
angle, is  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole  towards  the  East  or 
West,  according  as  the  body  is  East  or  West  of  the  meridian, 
and  though  so  estimated  when  tabulated  in  azimuth  tables, 
still  navigators  of  the  present  day  reckon  azimuth  in  both 
hemispheres  more  conveniently  from  the  North  point  of  the 
horizon,  around  to  the  right,  from  0°  to  360**. 

If  the  angle  Z  found  by  solution  is  a;°,  navigators  will  con- 
sider the  azimuth,  or  Zn,  simply  as  a;**,  180®  —  2r°,  180°  +  3?^ 
or  360**  —  ar**,  according  as  the  bearing  of  the  body  by  solution 
is  N.  x""  E.,  S.  a:**  E.,  S.  a;**  W.  or  N  a?°  W.,  respectively. 

The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angular  distance  of 
the  body,  when  in  the  horizon,  from  the  prime  vertical.    It  is 
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reckoned  from  the  East  point  when  the  body  is  rising,  and 
from  the  West  point  when  setting;  towards  North  or  South 
according  as  the  body  is  North  or  South  of  the  prime  vertical. 

The  true  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  distance 
from  the  plane  of  the  celestial  horizon,  measured  on  a  vertical 
circle  passing  through  the  body  from  0**  to  90** ;  KA  (Fig.  90), 
for  body  A. 

The  zenith  distance  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  zenith,  measured  on  its  vertical  circle,  and  equals  the  com- 
plement of  the  altitude;  ZA  (Fig.  90),  for  body  A. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  in  this  system  the 
position  of  a  body  is  given  by  its  altitude  and  azimuth,  the 
coordinates  determined  by  navigators  at  sea,  so  observed  posi- 
tions are  referred  to  this  system ;  but  as  tabulated  elements  to 
be  used  by  navigators  all  over  the  world  must  be  referred  to  a 
system  unaflfected  by  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  value 
of  the  equinoctial  system  becomes  apparent. 

The  predicted  positions  according  to  this  latter  system  are 
found  in  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  as 
well  as  in  other  publications. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  90,  let 

0  be  the  obseryer,  QQ^  intersection  of  planes  of  celes- 

Z  the  zenith,  tial  equator  and  meridian. 

iVa  the  nadir,  A  a  heavenly  body, 

P  the  elevated  or  N.  pole,  ZAK  its  vertical  circle, 

SZNNa  the  celestial  meridian,  AK  its  altitude, 

NESW  the  celestial horizbn,  AZ  its  zenith  distance, 

EZ  W2T^  the  prime  vertical,  PZK  its  azimuth, 

iV  the  North  point  of  the  horizon,  PO^the  altitude  of  the  elevated 

8  the  South  point  of  the  horizon,  pole, 

PP'  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  Q^OZ  the  declination  of  the  zenith. 

To  prove  that  latitude  equals  the  altitude  of  the  elevated 
pole. — ^The  arc  of  the  meridian  SQ'  (Fig.  90),  intercepted  be- 
tween the  planes  of  the  celestial  equator,  QOQ^,  and  celestial 
horizon,  SON,  measures  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  these 
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two  great  circles  to  each  other;  this  inclination  is  also  meas- 
ured by  the  are  ZP  intercepted  between  their  poles,  but 
ZP  =  90°  —  FN  and  SQ'  =  90°  —  Q'Z;  therefore, 

FN  =  Q'Z, 
or,  PON  =  Q'OZ. 

Terrestrial  latitude  has  been  defined  in  Art.  1  as  the  angular 
distance  of  a  place  measured  on  its  meridian  N".  or  S.  of  the 
equator.  As  the  zenith  is  the  projection  of  a  place  and  the 
equinoctial  the  projection  of  the  terrestrial  equator  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  the  declination  of 
the  zenith;  therefore, 

Lat.  =  (yOZ  =  PON, 
or,  latitude  equals  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole. 

143.  The  astronomical  triangle. — The  spherical  triangle 
'PZA  (Fig.  86),  formed  by  arcs  of  the  celestial  meridian, 
.  and  the  vertical  and  hour  circles  passing  through  the  body  A, 
is  called  the  astronomical  triangle,  and  it  is  this  triangle  that 
the  navigator  solves  in  working  for  latitude  or  longitude,  re* 
membering  that  when  the  observed  body  is  on  the  meridian 
tne  tnangie  reduces  to  a  straight  line.  The  angles  are :  ZPA 
'lll«  liuiu  Ullglti,  PZA  the  azimuth,' and  PAZ  the  position 
angle;  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  PZ,  the  co-latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation,  AP  the  polar  distance,  and  AZ  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  body.  The  position  angle  is  not  used, 
but  when  any  three  of  the  other  five  parts  are  given,  the  re- 
maining two  can  be  found  by  spherical  trigonometry. 

By  definition  the  co-latitude  and  zenith  distance  can  never 
be  greater  than  90®.  If  the  declination  is  of  the  same  name 
as  the  latitude,  it  is  regarded  as  positive  and  the  polar  distance 
equals  90®  minus  the  declination;  if  of  a  different  name  from 
the  latitude,  the  declination  is  regarded  as  minus  and  the 
polar  distance  equals  90®  plus  the  declination. 

In  studying  the  astronomical  triangle  diagrams  will  he 
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found  mort  tusefnl,  and  the  most  appropriate  are  those  found 
by  stereographic  projections  in  which  the  point  of  right  is  at 
one  pole  of  the  primitiye  circle.  In  Figs.  91^  92^  and  93, 
PZM  is  a  projection  of  the  astronomical  triangle.  i 


Fig.  91. 


Pig.  92. 


On  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  point  of  sight  is  at  the 
E.  or  W.  point,  and  both  Z  and  P  are  on  the  primitive  circle 
( Fig.  91 ) ,  in  which  3f  is  a  heavenly  body  West  of  the  meridian. 

On  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
the  point  of  sight  is  at  the  de- 
pressed pole.  P  is  at  the  center 
of  the  primitive  circle,  me- 
ridian, and  declination  or  hour 
circles,  are  projected  as  straight 
lines  (Fig.  92). 

On  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
the  point  of  sight  is  at  the 
nadir.  Z  is  at  the  center  of  the 
primitive  circle.  All  vertical 
circles,  and  hence  the  celestial 
meridian,  are  projected  as 
straight  lines  (Fig.  93). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SEXTANT,  THE  VEBNIEE,  AND  THE  ABTIFICIAL 
HOBIZON.— METHODS  OF  OBSEETINO  HEAVENLT 
BODIES. 

144.  The  sextant. — ^The  sextant  is  a  small  portable  instru- 
ment used  for  measuring  the  angles  between  two  bodies  or 
objects,  whether  or  not  one  or  both  are  celestial  oi;  terrestrial, 
and  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies  or  terres- 
trial objects  above  the  visible  horizon.  Its  principal  use  is  p-t 
sea,  where  the  use  of  fixed  instruments  would  be  impossible, 
in  measuring  altitudes  for  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  octant  is  a  similar  instrument,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purpbses,  but  the  length  of  its  limb  is  only  about  one-eighth 
of  a  circle. 

As.  the  name  implies,  the  arc  or  limb  (c)  of  the  sextant 
(Fig.  94)  is  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  or  60®  of  arc, 
though  graduated,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  so  that  each 
degree  of  the  limb  is  really  divided  into  two. degrees  of  gradu- 
ation, the  subdivisions  of  the  degrees  being  frequently  as  close 
as  10'  of  arc,  on  an  arc  of  silver,  gold,  or  platinum.  The  limb 
and  its  supporting  frame  are  of  brass.  A  brass  index  arm 
(o),  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  circle  whose  arc  forms  the 
limb,  is  movable,  carrying  at  the  movable  end  a  vernier  (d) 
and  magnifying  glass  (g)  to  read  subdivisions  of  the  gradu- 
ated are,  and  at  the  pivoted  end  a  silvered  mirror  (a)  whose 
plane  must  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  index  arm  and 
frame.     This  mirror,  called  the  index  glass,  moves  with  the 
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index  arm.  A  second  glass  (b),  called  the  horizon  glass^  one- 
half  transparent  and  one-half  silvered,  the  dividing  line  being 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  is  fixed  and  should  also 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  limb.    The  graduations 


of  limb  and  vernier  should  be  such  that  the  zero  of  one  will 
be  in  coincidence  with  the  zero  of  the  other  when  the  index 
and  horizon  glasses  are  parallel. 
A  telescope  (i)  which  directs  the  line  of  sight  through  the 
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horizon  glass  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instmment^  is 
carried  in  a  ring  capable  of  movemente  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  instrument,  shifting  the  axis  of  telescope  from 
the  silvered  to  the  transparent  part  of  the  horizon  glass,  or  vice 
versa. 

Colored  glasses  (h)  of  different  shades  are  fitted  for  use 
before  both  index  and  horizon  glasses. 

The  index  arm  is  fitted  with  a  clamp  (e)  for  securing  it  to 


Fig.  95. 

the  limb,  and  a  tangent  screw  (/)  for  giving  it  small  motions 
after  clamping. 

Besides  the  telescope  (t),  the  sextant  box  is  usually  fitted 
out  with  a  star  or  inverting  telescope  (A;),  a  plain  or  sighting 
tube  (Z),  and  neutral  glasses  or  caps  (n)  for  the  telescopes. 
The  nse  of  these  caps  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
colored  shade  glasses.  The  box  also  contains  a  screw  driver, 
adjusting  keys,  a  magnifying  glass,  and  spare  mirrors. 
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145.  The  optical  principle  of  the  sextant. — ^The  optical 
principle  of  the  construction  of  the  sextant  is  thus  stated: 
^^ Thfi  f^nprie  between  the  firat_aad  kst. directions  Qf  A-ra5i^-of 
ligJitjj^WchJia^^  su^  in  the  same  ^lane^jg. 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  which  the  two  reflecting  surfaces' 
make  with  each  other.^^         ^'"*     

To  prove  this,  let  M  and  m  be  the  two  reflecting  mirrors  of 
a  sextant  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
sextant,  in  this  case  the  plane  of  the  paper  (Fig.  95).  Let  B 
be  a  body  whose  ray  falling  on  M  is  reflected  to  m  and  by  m  to 
the  eye  at  E;  then  BEm  will  be  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
last  directions  of  ray  BM,  after  having  been  reflected  twice  in 
the  same  plane.  The  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  equal  to  the 
angle  between  lines  perpendicular  to  them,  pp'  being  perpen- 
dicular to  M  and  mp'  to  Wr,  and  it  is  required  to  prove  that 
BEm  or  A  =  2a.  Since  the  angle  of  incidence  equals  the 
angle  of  reflection,  BMp  =  pMm,  and  Mmp'  ^  p'mE; 
by  geometry 

^       from  ^Mp'm,  x  =:  y  -{-  a  .',  2x=:  2y  -{-2a 
\^y^        from  t^Em,  2x  =  2y  +  h 

therefore  h=^2a 

146.  Application  of  the  principle  in  measnring  angles. — 
Suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  angular  distance  between 
two  bodies,  B  and  H,  H  suflBciently  distant  that  the  rays  H'M 
and  Hm  are  sensibly  parallel.  The  instrument  is  held  so  that 
its  plane  passes  through  both  objects,  the  object  H  being  seen 
directly  through  the  telescope  and  horizon  glass.  N'ow  let  the 
index  arm  be  so  placed  and  clamped  that  the  two  glasses  are 
parallel  to  each  other;  then  will  the  ray  H'M  be  reflected  by 
the  two  glasses  parallel  to  itself,  and  the  observer's  eye  at  E 
will  see  both  direct  and  reflected  images  in  coincidence.  Sup- 
pose this  position  of  the  index  arm  is  MI,  then  for  the  given 
position  of  the  horizon  glass,  I  should  be  the  zero  of  gradua- 
tions of  the  limb.     Now  move  the  index  bar,  and  with  it  the 
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fixed  mirror  M,  to  the  position  MT,  so  that  a  ray  from  the 
second  object  B  shall  be  reflected  in  the  direction  mE;  the 
observer  looking  directly  at  H  through  the  transparent  part  of 
the  horizon  glass,  sees  the  reflected  image  of  B  in  coincidence 
with  the  direct  image  of  fl".  The  angle  h  is  the  angle  meas- 
ured, but  h  is  twice  the  angle  between  the  mirrors,  or  A  =  2a; 
and,  since  a  =  IMTy  h  is  twice  the  angle  through  which  the 
index  bar  has  moved,  that  is,  twice  the  difference  of  the  read- 
ings I  and  /'.  To  avoid  doubling  the  angle,  every  half  degree 
of  77',  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  limb,  is  marked  as  a  whole 
degree,  and  the  observer,  reading  directly  from  the  limb,  has 
only  to  subtract  the  reading  at  7  from  that  at  7',  to  get  the 
angular  distance  between  H  and  B.  If  the  instrument  is  in 
proper  adjustment,  the  reading  at  7  is  zero,  that  is,  the  limb 
is  graduated  from  7  as  an  origin.  If  this  point  of  reference, 
7,  does  not  coincide  with  the  zero  of  graduation,  the  sextant 
has  an  error,  called  index  error,  which  affects  all  angles  ob- 
served with  it  at  the  time. 

The  degrees  of  the  limb  are  further  subdivided,  those  of 
the  finest  sextants  being  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  each  part 
10'  of  arc,  and  in  order  to  read  fractions  of  these  divisions, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  vernier. 

147.  The  vernier. — This  is  a  graduated  scale  (Fig.  96)  to 
slide  along  the  divisions  of  a  graduated  limb  to  facilitate  the 
readings  to  fractions  of  a  division  of  the  limb.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  length  of  the  vernier  is  exactly  the  length  of 
a  certain  integral  number  of  divisions  of  the  limb,  and  is 
divided  into  one  more  or  less  divisions  than  that  certain  num- 
ber ;  the  fraction  of  a  division  of  the  limb  is  indicated  by  the 
division  of  the  vernier  which  is  in  coincidence  with  a  division 
of  the  limb,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  most  usual  method  _ 
of  construction  is  to  make  the  number  of  diviaiQiia  oa  the 
vernier  one  more  than  on_  the.,  corresponding  arc  of  the  limb, 
and  the  explanation  of ^  this  type  follows. 
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To  explain  the  working  of  a  vernier,  let  AB  (Fig.  96)  be 
the  are  of  a  limb,  each  division  20' ;  CD  the  vernier,  the  len^h 
of  which  is  taken  as  19  times  the  length  of  a  division  of  the 
limb  and  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  thus  each  division  of 
the  vernier  comprises  19'  of  arc  or  is  less  by  1'  of  arc  than  any 
division  of  the  limb.  The  first  line  of  the  vernier  is  the  zero 
line,  and  the  reading  of  the  limb  is  determined  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  zero.  If  this  zero  coincides  with  any  division  of 
the  limb,  the  division  line  of  the  vernier  marked  1  falls  short 
of  the  next  division  of  the  limb  .by  l'>  the  next  division  line  of 
the  vernier  marked  2  falls  short  of  the  next  line  of  limb  by  2', 
and  so  on  nntil  the  line  marked  20  of  the  vernier  coincides 
with  a  line  of  the  limb;  hence,  if  the  vernier  is  advanced 


Fig.  96. 


through  1'  of  arc,  the  line  marked  1  of  the  vernier  will  coincide 
with  a  division  of  the  limb,  if  we  advance  it  through  2'  of  arc, 
the  line  marked  2  will  coincide  with  a  division  of  limb,  and 
so  on,  and  if  the  n\h.  line  of  the  vernier  is  foimd  to  be  in 
coincidence  with  a  division  of  the  limb,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  zero  of  the  vernier  has  advanced  n  minutes. 

General  rule  for  navy  sextants. — The  general  rule  fol- 
lowed in  the  cj)nstruction  of  verniers  for  the  IT.  S..  JTavy  is 
to  take  the  length  of  the  vernier  exactly  equal  to  the  length 
of  a  certainThtegral  number  of  divisions  of  the  limb  and  di- 
vide  the  vernier  length  into  equal  parts,  the  number  of  which 
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must  be  greater  by  one  than  thg  Ti^^^nhfir  0_f  ibe  dirifiinas  pt 

fhft  liTn>;>,      _ 

Let  I  =  value  of  a  division  of  the  limb, 
V  =  value  of  a  division  of  the  vernier, 
n  =  number  of  parts  into  which  the  vernier  is  divided, 
n  —  1  ^  number  of  parts  in  the  corresponding  length  of 
the  limb, 

^  ^  n      ^  n  n* 

Least  count  of  vernier  z=l  —  v  :=—, 

n 

Of  course,  the  graduations  of  the  limb  and  the  vernier  must 
be  in  the  same  unit. 

Ex.  70. — The  limb  of  a  sextant  is  divided  to  10'  of  arc. 
Construct  a  vernier  to  read  to  10"  of  arc. 

The  least  coimt  being  10",  a  division  of  the  limb  10'  =  600", 
a  division  of  the  vernier  is  590".    Therefore, 
600  (n—l)=  590  n, 
60  n  —  59  n  =  60,  n  =  60. 

Take  59  divisions  of  the  limb  for  the  length  of  the  vernier, 
and  divide  it  into  60  equal  parts. 

Ex.  71. — A  sextant  limb  reads  to  15'  of  arc;  the  vernier  is 
taken  in  length  as  44  divisions  of  the  limb.  What  is  the  least 
count  of  the  vernier  ? 

45 
148.  Reading  the  sextant. — First  note  the  position  of  the 
zero  of  the  vernier,  then  read  the  limb  up  to  the  division  line 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  zero  of  the  vernier ;  this  will 
be  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  or  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
plus  a  certain  number  of  the  divisions  of  a  degree.  Say  the 
sextant  limb  is  graduated  to  10'  of  arc,  and  suppose  the  near- 
est division  referred  to  is  33°  40';  now  follow  the  arc  of  the 
vernier  nntil  a  vernier  line  is  found  in  coincidence  with  any 
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line  of  the  limb.  Suppose  the  least  count  of  the  vernier  is 
10"  of  arc,  and  the  reading  of  the  vernier  at  the  coincident 
line  is  2'  20^  then  the  angle  is  33°  42'  20".  All  angles 
measured  on  the  limb  are  spoken  of  as  "  on  the  arc.^* 

Excess  of  arc. — ^The  limb  of  a  sextant  is  generally  grad- 
uated not  only  to  120®,  but  the  limb  is  often  of  such  extent 
as  to  be  graduated  up  to  150°.  This  part  of  the  limb  is  the 
arc  proper,  but,  in  all  sextants,  the  limb  and  graduated  arc  are 
continued  to  the  right  beyond  the  zero  for  a  short  distance, 
and  this  arc  is  called  the  "  excess  of  arc,"  an^  angles  meas- 
ured on  it  are  spoken  of  as  "  off  the  arc."  These  angles  are 
fiead  from  zero  to  the  right,  or  backwards,  and  the  vernier 
must  also  be  read  backwards.  If  a  division  of  the  limb  is 
h  minutes,  then  the  vernier  is  marked  to  read  n  minutes ;  so 
read  the  vernier  directly  and  subtract  its  reading  from  n  min- 
'utes  to  get  the  vernier  reading  to  be  added  to  the  reading  of 
the  limb,  off  the  arc,  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  zero  of  the 
vernier.  Thus  if  a  sextant  limb  reads  to  10',  the  vernier  to 
10",  and  the  zero  of  the  vernier  falls  between  3°  10'  and  3**  20' 
off  the  arc,  and  the  vernier,  if  read  directly,  shows  2'  50",  then 
the  vernier  read  backwards  would  be  7'  10",  and  the  angle  3® 
17'  10". 

149.  Etrprs. — Sextants  are  subject  to  two  general  classes 
of  errors.  The  first  class  comprises  what  are  known  ad  ccm- 
stant  errors,  and,  though  they  usually  arise  from  defects  in 
construction,  they  may  at  times  be  occasioned  by  injuries  re- 
ceived in  legitimate  use,  or  to  abuses  due  to  ignorance  or 
•carelessness.  These  errors  should  be  eliminated,  or  ascer- 
tained and  tabulated  by  tiie  maker.  In  a  high-grade  instru- 
ment from  a  maker  of  good  reputation,  this  class  of  errors 
should  not  exist. 

The  second  class,  known  as  the  adjustment  class,  comprises 
those  errors  that  should  be  removed  by  the  navigator  himself. 

Constant  errors.— (1)  The  centering  error  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  axis  of  the  index  bar  is  not  at  the  center  of  the  » 
limb  nor  perpendicular  to  its  plane.     No  sextant  should  be 
bought  without  careful  inspection  and  not  until  after  tests  as 
to  the  centering  error  have  been  made.*    If  the  eccentricity  is 
found  to  be  greater  than  .005  of  an  inch,  the  instrument  should 
be  rejected.     (2)  Error  of  graduation.    The  limb  may  not  be . 
a  plane  surface,  and  graduations  of  both  limb  and  vernier  may  . 
be  inexact.    There  may  be  flexure  of  limb  due  to  varying  tem- 
perature, or  accidental  blows,  producing  great  errors  in  angles* 
(3)   Prismatic  eflEect  of  mirrors  and  shade  glasses,  due  to  a; 
want  of  parallelism  between  the  two  faces. 

The  above  are  all  faults  of  construction. 

The  combined  total  errors  of  eccentricity  and  graduation 
can  be  ascertained  together  by  measuring  known  angles  with 
the  sextant;  the  error  can  be  found  for  a  number  of  positions 
of  the  index  bar,  and  then  for  other  intermediate  angles  by 
interpolation.  The  known  angles  referred  to  may  consist  of 
angles  laid  off  by  a  theodolite  at  intervals  of  10®  to  20**  to 
cover  the  range  of  the  sextant. 

The  combined  error  can  also  be  ascertained  by  a  series  of 
artificial  horizon  observations,  observing  stars  of  nearly  equal 
altitudes  If.  and  S.  of  the  zenith.  Half  the  difference  of 
latitudes  resulting  from  each  star  will  be  the  error  for  that 
altitude.  The  correction  will  be  minus,  if  the  latitude  from 
the  star  on  the  polar  side  of  the  observer  is  greater  than  that 
from  the  star  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the  observer;  and  plus, 
if  vice  versa.  As  this  error  varies  on  different  parts  of  the 
arc,  and  generally  increases  with  the  angle,  it  would  require 
many  observations  to  determine  it  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

The  determination  of  this  error  at  sea  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition ;  theoretically  it  can  be  done  by  measuring  the 
angular  distance  between  two  stars,  and  comparing  this  with 
the  angular,  distance  ascertained  by  computation.    This,  how- 

*NaTigatiiifl:  sextants  issued  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  should  bear  a  certificate  of  in- 
spection from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  giving  the  correction  for  eccentricity 
at  intervals  of  10"  of  arc. 
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ever,  is  not  practicable  on  account  of  the  complications  due 
to  refraction  and  aberration. 

However,  since  sextants  are  liable  to  accidents  at  sea,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  this  error,  if  only  approximately. 
Now,  if  we  can  observe  the  angular  distance  between  stars  on 
the  same  vertical  circle,  the  question  of  refraction  will  become 
a  very  simple  matter,  as  the  altitudes  may  be  either  observed 
(the  horizon  being  clear),  or  computed  for  the  instant  of 
measurement  of  the  arc.  Those  stars  that  have  practically 
the  same  right  ascension,  or  right  ascensions  differing  by 
12  hours,  will  be  on  the  meridian,  and  hence  on  a  vertical 
circle  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  groups  of  such  stars 
whose  right  ascensions  do  not  differ  more  than  either  30 
minutes,  or  12^  ±  30™,  and  these  might  be  used  without  much 
error.  However,  the  right  ascensions  of  the  following  groups 
are  practically  the  same 

a  Aurigse      )    rj  TJrsae  Majoris    1 
P  Orionis      )    a  Virginis  j 

a  Scorpii      1    a  Pavonis  ] 

5  Ophiuchi  J    y  Cygni  j 

and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  groups  below  differ  by  prac- 
tically 12  hours, 

.  a  TJrsae  Minoris  1  a  Tauri  1  y  Geminorum  ) 

a  Virginis  J  a  Trianguli  Australis  J  a  Lyrse  j 

and -the  stars  of  each  pair  are  on  the  meridian  at  practically 
the  same  time.  Now  the  true  distance,  within  an  error  of  a 
few  seconds  of  arc  only,  neglecting  aberration,  between  the 
stars  in  each  of  the  first  four  groups,  that  is,  stars  of  the  same 
right  ascension,  is  the  difference  of  their  polar  distances  at  the 
instant  of  meridian  passage;  for  stars  of  the  second  groups, 
that  is,  for  stars  whose  right  ascensions  differ  by  12  hours,  the 
true  distance  will  be  the  sum  of  their  polar  distances. 

If  any  stars,  paired  off  as  above,  are  visible,  measure  the 
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arc  between  them,  when  on  the  meridian ;  either  observe  or 
compute  their  altitudes,  and  take  from  tables  the  correspond- 
ing refractions.  If  both  stars  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
zenith,  add  the  difference  of  refractions  to  the  observed  arc ; 
if  the  stars  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith,  add  the  sum 
of  refractions  to  the  observed  arc ;  the  result  is  the  corrected 
sextant  distance;  the  diJBference  between  this  and  the  true 
distance  obtained  from  the  polar  distances  is  the  total  error 
for  that  angle.  Knowing  the  index  error,  the  error  due  to 
eccentricity  and  graduation  may  be  found. 

Ejo-owing  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  ship's  time  of  its  transit,  and  hence  the  time  for  measur- 
ing the  arc.  However,  for  many  apparent  reasons,  even  this 
method  is  ordinarily  impracticable,  so  that  at  sea  the  sextant 
should  be  guarded  carefully  against  all  possible  injuries. 

Oraduations. — Examine  carefully  the  graduations  of  both 
limb  and  vernier.  If  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  in  coincidence 
with  one  division  of  the  limb,  an  inspection  of  the  divisions 
of  the  vernier  should  show  an  increasing  separation  between 
the  divisions  of  vernier  and  limb  in  a  direction  towards  the 
zero  of  vernier  till  the  last  division  of  the  vernier  is  reached, 
when  it  should  be  coincident  with  a  division  of  the  limb. 
By  shifting  the  position  of  the  vernier,  the  divisions  of  the 
limb  are  tested  for  equality,  whilst  for  magnitude  they  may 
be  tested  by  measuring  known  angles  of  various  sizes.  Paidts 
of  graduation,  if  developed  on  inspection  before  buying, 
should  cause  the  rejection  of  the  sextant. 

Prismatic  effect  of  index  glass. — ^This  can  be  tested  by  ob- 
serving a  large  angle,  say,  120**  to  130**,  between  two  objects, 
and  again  measuring  the  angle  with  the  index  glass  upside 
down.  If  measurements  agree,  the  sextant  having  been  ad- 
justed in  both  cases,  there  is  no  prismatic  error.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  reject  the  mirror.  When  a  reflected  image,  the 
angle  being  large,  is  not  clearly  defined,  or  there  seems  to  be 
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a  fainter  outline  on  a  clearer  image,  it  is  evident  that  rays 
reflected  from  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  index  glass 
are  not  parallel,  and  that  th^  glass  is  prismatic. 

Prismatic  effect  of  horizon  glass. — The  want  of  parallel- 
ism of  the  two  faces  of  the  horizon  glass  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  all  angles  and  the  index  correction  are 
affected  alike. 

Prismatic  effect  of  shade  glasses. — A  want  of  parallelism 
in  shade  glasses,  when  used  in  front  of  the  index  glass,  will 
affect  the  index  correction,  which  should  be  determined  with 
and  without  them.  The  index  error  should  be  determined 
also  for  each  combination  of  shade. 

These  shade  glasses,  when  known  to  be  prismatic,  should 
be  discarded;  and,  if  thought  to  be  prismatic,  colored  caps 
should  be  put  on  the  telescopes  and  the  use  of  shade  glasses 
discontinued. 

Imperfections  of  shade  glasses  between  the  eye  and  horizon 
glass,  or  in  the  colored  cap  of  tiie  telescope,  affect  the  object 
and  the  reflected  image  alike,  so  that  the  angle  between  them  is 
unaffected. 

150.  Adjustment  of  tiie  sextant.— It  is  the  duty  of  the 
navigator,  or  of  the  person  using  a  sextant,  to  keep  it  in  ad- 
justment; in  other  words,  to  see  that  the  index  and  horizon 
glasses  are  both  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument 
and  parallel  to  each  other  when  the  zeros  of  the  vernier  and 
limb  are  in  coincidence,  and  that  the  line  of  sight  of  the  tele- 
scope is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 

To  adjust  the  index  glass.— Hold  the  sextant  in  the  left 
hand,  place  the  index  bar  near  the  center  of  the  limb,  and, 
with  the  index  glass  nearest  the  eye,  the  eye  being  near  the 
plane  of  the  •instrument,  look  into  the  mirror  so  as  to  see  the 
reflected  image  of  the  limb.  If  the  image  and  the  arc  as 
seen  direct  form  a  continuous  line,  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
If  they  form  a  broken  line,  the  mirror  inclines  forward  or 
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backward^  according  as  the  image  rises  or  droops.  Adjust  the 
glass  by  means  of  screws  at  the  back  of  the  glass  till  the  arc 
and  its  image  appear  perfectly  continuous. 

To  perfect  the  adjustment^  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  tilt  the  mirror  so  much  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  liner  of 
blotting  paper  under  one  edge. 

To  adjust  the  horizon  glass. — ^The  horizon  glass  may  pro- 
duce two  kinds  of  error,  a  lateral  error  and  an  index  error. 

Place  the  zeros  of  vernier  and  limb  in  coincidence,  and  look 
through  the  telescope  at  a  star.  If  the  two  images  coincide, 
the  adjustment  is  correct.  If  the  reflected  image  is  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  direct  image,  there  is  lateral  error  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  horizon  glass  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
frame;  if  the  reflected  image  is  above  or  below  the  direct 
image,  there  is  index  error  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mirrors 
are  not  parallel.  The  adjusting  screws  for  this  glass  are 
sometimes  back  of  the  glass,  at  other  times  below  and  to  one 
side.  Move  the  arm  and  bring  the  mirrors  parallel  so  as  to 
have  the  reflected  image  on  the  same  line  but  to  right  or  left 
of  the  direct  one.  By  proper  screws  remove  the  lateral  error, 
so  that,  as  the  arm  is  moved,  the  reflected  image  passes  directly 
over  the  direct  image.  Now  place  the  zeros  in  coincidence, 
and,  by  the  proper  screws,  make  the  two  images  coincide, 
thereby  eliminating  the  index  error.  However,  these  two 
errors  are  so  intimately  connected  that  in  an  effort  to  remove 
one,  the  other  is  affected;  so  it  is  better  to  adjust  by  the 
^*  halving  method.'*  Place  the  zeros  in  coincidence,  remove 
half  the  lateral  error,  then  half  the  index  error,  and  so  on 
till  adjustment  is  perfect. 

The  sea  horizon  may  be  used  to  test  the  adjustment  of  the 
horizon  glass  as  follows:  hold  the  instrument  vertically 
and  make  the  reflected  and  direct  image  of  the  horizon  a  con* 
tinuous  line.  Then  incline  the  instrument  so  that  its  plane 
makes  but  a  small  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.    If 
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the  true  and  reflected  horizons  are  in  perfect  continuation, 
each  of  the  other,  the  glass  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  instrument,  the  reading  of  limb  and  vernier  being  the 
index  error.  If  the  reflected  horizon  appears  above  the  true 
one,  the  glass  leans  too  much  inward,  otherwise  outward. 

The  sun  may  be  used  in  the  «ame  way  as  the  star  was  used, 
but,  owing  to  its  size  and  brightness,  perfection  of  adjustment 
is  not  so  easily  reached. 

To  make  the  line  of  sight  of  telescope  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument.— Screw  the  inverting  telescope  into  the 
collar,  turn  the  eye  tube  till  the  two  wires  at  its  focus  are 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  Place  the  sextant 
upon  a  table  in  a  horizontal  position,  look  along  the  plane 
of  the  limb,  and  make  a  mark  upon  a  wall,  or  other  vertical 
surface,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  feet;  draw  another  mark 
above  the  first  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  above  the  plane  of  the  limb;  then  so  adjust 
the  telescope  that  the  upper  mark,  as  viewed  through  the 
telescope,  falls  midway  between  the  wires.  The  adjustment  is 
made  by  tightening  or  loosening  one  of  the  two  adjusting 
screws  on  the  collars,  doing  the  reverse  with  the  other 
screw. 

Index  error.— Before  using  a  sextant  to  make  observations 
of  any  kind,  the  sextant  being  otherwise  in  adjustment,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  point  of  the  graduated  arc  where  the 
zero  of  the  vernier  falls  when  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  at  the  time  when  the  reflected  image  of  a 
distant  object  is  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  direct  image 
of  the  object  itself.  If  this  point  is  not  coincident  with  the 
zero  of  the  limb,  the  sextant  has  an  index  error  which  affects 
all  angles  taken  at  the  time.  These  angles,  as  measured,  will 
be  too  small  or  too  large,  according  as  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
falls  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  zero  of  the  arc;  in  other 
words,  the  reading  of  the  vernier  is  subtractive,  if  on  the  arc* 
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additive,  if  off  the  arc.  The  error  applied  in  this  way  is 
known  as  the  index  correction,  and  is  represented  by  the  let- 
ters I.  C. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  eliminate  the  index  error,  place 
the  zeros  of  vernier  and  limb  in  coincidence,  and,  by  means 
of  the  proper  adjustment  screws,  turn  the  horizon  glass 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument 
till  the  reflected  and  direct  images  of  a  star  or  distant  object 
are  in  coincidence.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  disturb  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  horizon  glass.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
try  to  keep  the  index  error  at  zero,  but  it  should  be  deter- 
mined before  every  observation  under  any  circumstances;  and 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  one,  even  though  small,  makes  its 
determination  necessary  at  the  time  of  any  set  of  observations. 

To  determine  the  index  correction. — ^By  a  star. — Bring  the 
reflected  image  of  the  star  into  coincidence  with  its  direct 
image,  then  read  the  arc  and  vernier.  The  reading  is  the 
index  correction ;  +  if  off  the  arc,  —  if  on  the  arc. 

By  the  sea  horizon. — Hold  the  instrument  vertical,  and 
make  the  true  and  reflected  horizons  continuous.  The  read- 
ing of  the  arc  and  vernier  is  the  correction,  +  or  —  as  before. 

By  the  sun. — ^Bring  upper  limb  of  reflected  image  of  sun 
tangent  to  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  seen  directly,  read  the 
sextant,  +.  if  off  the  arc,  —  if  on  the  arc;  then  bring  the 
lower  limb  of  the  reflected. image  tangent  to  the  upper  limb 
of  the  sun  seen  directly,  read  the  sextant,  +  if  off,  —  if  on  the 
arc.  The  index  correction  will  be  one-half  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  two  readings.  If  well  taken,  the  result  can  be  checked 
by  finding  from  the  Almanac  the  sun^s  semidiameter  which 
should  equal  one-fourth  the  algebraic  difference  of  the  two 
readings.  However,  since  refraction  acts  in  the  vertical 
plane,  and  affects  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  sun,  the  amount 
of  course  depending  on  the  altitude,  it  is  preferable  at  low 
altitudes  to  use  the  horizontal  diameter  in  finding  the  index 
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correction;  but,  as  the  difference  of  the  refractions  for  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs  of  the  sun,  for  altitudes  over  30°, 
amounts  to  only  a  few  -seconds  of  arc,  there  is  no  practical 
advantage  in  using  the  horizontal  diameter  at  the  higher 
altitudes. 

151.  JJning  a  sextant.  To  oInerTe  at  sea  an  altitude  of 
the  Bun,  in  other  words,  the  angular  distance  along  a 
vertical  circle  from  the  sun  to  the  horizon:  adjust  the 
telescope  to  distinct  vision  by  looking  through  the  tele- 
scope at  the  horizon,  moving  the  eye  piece  in  or  out  till 
the  horizon  is  clearly  and  distinctly  seen,  then  screw  it  into 
its  collar;  see  the  instrument  in  adjustment  and  ascertain 
the  index  correction;  put  down  the  necessary  shade  glasses 
before  the  index  glass,  place  the  index  bar  near  the  zero  of 
the  limb,  and  see  the  tangent  screw  in  mid  position ;  hold  the 
instrument  in  the  right  hand  by  the  handle  so  that  its  plane 
shall  be  vertical,  and  direct  the  line  of  sight  iio  a  point  of  the 
horizon  directly  below  the  sun.  Now  move  the  index  bar 
with  the  left  hand,  and,  if  the  sextant  is  held  properly  when 
its  reading  is  near  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  its  reflected  image 
will  be  seen  to  descend.  Make  an  approximate  contact  with 
the  horizon  and  clamp  the  index  bar.  Now  rotate  the  sex- 
tant slightly  aroimd  the  line  of  sight  as  an  axis,  making  the 
reflected  image  skirt  along  the  horizon ;  and,  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screw,  find  one  point  at  which  the  sun  is  just  tangent 
to  the  horizon;  the  reading  of  the  sextant  at  that  time  is  the 
altitude  of  the  sun^s  lower  limb.  Just  before  the  altitude  is 
taken  tell  the  assistant  to  **  stand  by,^'  and  at  the  instant  when 
the  altitude  is  taken,  say  "  mark.^'  *  The  assistant  notes  the 
seconds,  minutes,  and  hours  of  his  watch,  recording  opposite 
the  time  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  the  altitude. 
At  the  time  **  mark,^^  the  sun  should  be  at  the  lowest  point 
of  its  arc,  just  tangent  to  the  horizon  and  in  the  center  of  the 

*Aii  ezperienoed  observer  should  be  able  to  note  the  time  of  his  own 
observations. 
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field  of  view.  If  by  inclining  the  sextant,  the  sun  is  moved 
from  this  center  to  points  nearer  the  plane  of  the  instrument, 
or  farther  off,  the  angle,  as  read  on  the  arc,  will  be  too  great. 
If  there  is  much  glare  around  the  horizon,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  when  the  sun  is  observed,  especially  at  low  altitudes, 
shade  glasses  should  be  turned  down  in  front  of  the  horizon 
glass  as  may  be  necessary.  The  amount  of  light  and,  hence, 
the  brightness  of  the  reflected  object  can  be  varied  by  moving 
the  telescope  towards  or  from  the  plane  of  the  sextant. 

To  observe  the  altitude  of  a  star. — In  observing  a  star, 
the  observer  can  use  the  inverting  telescope,  which  has  greater 
magnifying  power  than  the  ordinary  direct  one,  or  he  can 
use  the  plain  tube.  Place  the  zero  of  the  vernier  on  the  zero 
of  the  limb,  look  at  the  star,  hold  the  instrument  vertical, 
move  the  index  bar  outward,  keeping  the  reflected  image  in 
sight  till  the  image  of  the  star  is  jusf  below  the  horizon ; 
clamp,  and  whilst  rotating  the  instrument,  use  the  tangent 
screw  and  find  the  lowest  point  of  the  swing  just  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  advisable  not  to  use  any  telescope  or  tube  until 
able  to  observe  well  without  it.  In  bringing  down  and  ob- 
serving a  star  with  a  tube  or  the  unassisted  eye,  keep  both 
eyes  open.  This  method  is  essential  to  avoid  bringing  down 
the  wrong  star,  and  it  might  be  used  for  the  sun  with  begin- 
ners, though  it  would  be  very  trying  on  the  eye. 

Sometimes  when  latitude  is  approximately  known,  and  an 
observation  of  a  star  on  the  meridian  is  to  be  made,  the  instru- 
ment can  be  advantageously  set  to  the  approximate  altitude. 

An  observer  can  determine  his  personal  error  in  measuring 
altitudes  of  stars  by  taking  several  altitudes  of  Polaris  for 
latitude  at  a  place  whose  latitude  is  accurately  known. 

To  measure  the  angle  between  two  visible  objects.— Direct 
the  line  of  sight  (or  the  telescope  which  should  be  and  can 
be  easily  used  after  a  little  practice)  toward  the  left  hand 
object,  if  both  are  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  of 
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toward  the  lower  one,  if  one  is  much  above  the  other.  With 
this  object  in  direct  view,  through  the  plain  part  of  the  hori- 
zon glass,  move  the  index  arm  until  the  image  of  the  other 
object,  after  reflection  by  the  index  glass,  is  seen  in  the  sil- 
vered portion  of  the  horizon  glass.  Having  made  a  partial 
contact  of  the  two  images,  clamp  the  instrument,  screw  in  the 
telescope  (if  not  already  in  its  collar),  perfect  the  contact 
with  the  tangent  screw,  and  then  read  the  limb. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  should  be  desirable  to  point  the  tele- 
scope to  the  right  hand  object,  hold  the  sextant  upside  down, 
with  the  handle  in  the  left  hand  and  above. 

152.  Care  of  sextant. — ^Keep  your  sextant  in  your  own 
hands,  or  in  its  box  which  should  not  be  put  on  a  table  from 
which  it  may  be  thrown  ofif,  nor  in  a  roomy  drawer  wherein 
it  may  slide.  Do  not  allow  any  one  else  to  use  it.  Never 
put  it  away  damp,  as  the  moisture  will  surely  cloud  the 
mirrors  and  rust  the  metal.  Wipe  off  the  mirrors  and  arc 
with  chamois  or  silk,  but  permit  no  polishing  of  the  arc  of 
limb  or  vernier.  In  adjusting  the  instrument  when  screws 
work  against  each  other,  be  sure  to  loosen  one  as  the  other 
is  tightened.  When  in  adjustment,  do  not  tinker  with  the 
screws  even  to  remove  an  index  correction,  which,  if  small, 
can  be  allowed  for.  Keep  tangent  screw  in  mid  position. 
Keep  the  arc  clean  by  occasionally  applying  a  drop  of  ammo- 
nia, and  do  not  use  oil  except  on  screw  threads. 

153.  Sesilvering  mirrors.-— It  often  happens  that  mirrors 
are  injured  by  dampness  or  other  causes,  especially  when 
doing  hydrographic  work,  and  then  they  require  resilvering, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  following  way : 

Take  an  unbroken,  piece  of  tin.  foil  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  larger  in  all  dimensions  than  the  mirror  to  be  resilvered, 
lay  it  on  the  clean  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass  about  five  inches 
square,  smooth  out  the  foil,  being  careful  not  to  tear  it,  put 
a  drop  of  mercury  on  the  foil  spreading  it  carefully  with  the 
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finger  over  the  surface,  put  on  another  drop  and  repeat  the 
operation,  and  continue  the  process  till  the  surface  is  fluid, 
being  very  careful  that  no  mercury  gets  under  the  tin  foil. 

Lay  on  the  supporting  glass  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  so  that 
its  edge  shall  cover  the  edge  of  the  foil;  having  cleaned  the 
glass  to  be  silvered,  lay  it  on  the  tissue  paper,  and  transfer  it 
slowly  and  carefully  to  the  mercury  surface,  keeping  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  glass  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles. 


Fig.    97a. 
Abtificial  Hobizon. 

Place  the  mirror  face  downward  and  slightly  inclined,  to 
allow  any  surplus  mercury  to  run  off,  and  let  it  remain  so  till 
the  following  day,  when  the  tin  foil  should  be  trimmed  off 
flush  with  the  edge  of  the  mirror,  and  a  coating  of  varnish 
made  from  spirits  of  wine  and  red  sealing  wax  applied. 

164.  The  artificial  horizon  (see  Fig.  97a). — This  consists 
of  a  small  shallow  basin  about  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  f  inch  deep,  containing  mercury  or  any  other  fluid 
whose  surface  will  reflect  a  heavenly  body.     The  surface  must 
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be  horizontal^  and  free  from  products  of  oxidation  or  other 
matter  diminiahing  the  reflecting  power. 

The  basin  or  receptacle,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  iB  covered 
by  a  roof  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  in  a  frame 
to  protect  the  surface  of  the  mercury  from  dust  or  wind. 

An  iron  bottle  is  furnished  to  contain  the  mercury  when 
not  in  use;  this  bottle  is  provided  with  a  screw  stopper  and 
a  funnel  to  prevent  loss  of  mercury  in  handling;  these  articles 
complete  the  artificial  horizon  outfit. 

In  the  absence  of  mercury,  molasses  or  oil  may  be  used; 
but,  with  oil,  the  receptacle  or  basin  must  be  blackened  on 
the  inside. 

Beflecting  horizons  of  black  glass,  plane  and  accurately 
ground,  made  level  by  levelling  screws,  are  sometimes  used, 
though  not  recommended.       '' 

Care  of  and  preparation  of  artificial  horizons  for  use. — 
The  artificial  horizon  finds  its  principal  use  on  shore  in  rating 
chronometj^rs,  and  then  shoidd  be  at  its  best  and  used  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  surface  of  the  mercury  must  be  clean  and  free  from 
dust  and  the  roof  perfectly  dry.  Scum  and  impurities  may 
be  removed  from  mercury  by  gently  drawing  over  its  surface 
the  straight  edge  of  a  piece  of  blotter  cut  to  the  length  of  the 
basin,  pressing  it  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  in- 
clining it  so  that  it  may  act  like  a  scoop.  If  the  mercury  is 
alloyed,  wash  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water,  and 
filter  it  through  muslin. 

Before  pouring  the  mercury  into  the  basin,  see  the  basin 
well  cleaned  and  dry,  remove  the  funnel  and  stopper,  and 
screw  on  the  funnel,  so  that,  by  passing  through  a  greatly  con- 
tracted passage,  the  mercury  may  be  cleansed.  Place  a  finger 
over  the  opening,  shake  up  the  bottle,  then  invert  it,  and  let 
any  scum  rise  to  the  surface.  Hold  the  bottle  inverted  over 
ihe  basin,  remove  the  finger,  and  let  the  mercury  run  into  it. 
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Wlien  the  basin  is  full,  put  the  finger  over  the  aperture  and 
reverse  the  bottle;  it  is  better  to  do  this  before  all  the  mer- 
cury is  out,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  keep  back  any  scum  or 
impurities.  The  roof  should  be  placed  over  the  basin  for  a 
few  moments  to  allow  any  moisture  in  the  imprisoned  air  to 
be  deposited  on  the  glass  surface  of  the  roof,  which  is  then 
lifted,  wiped  off,  and  replaced.  A  piece  of  cloth  for  the  basin 
to  rest  on,  and  large  enough  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  roof, 
will  keep  out  moisture. 

A  roof  should  be  used  whose  glass  has  no  prismatic  effect, 
but  this  can  be  eliminated,  where  it  exists,  by  reversing  the 


Fig.  97b, 


roof  in  each  set  of  observations.  However,  in  observing  stars 
on  both  sides  of  the  zenith,  since  the  mean  of  results  will  be 
taken,  and  the  prismatic  effect  is  of  an  opposite  sign  in  each 
case,  the  observer  should  keep  the  same  end  of  the  roof 
towards  himself  in  each  set  of  observations. 

Advantages  of  the  artificial  horizon. — ^By  using  an  arti- 
ficial horizon,  and  halving  the  angle,  the  errors  of  observation, 
whether  of  instrument  or  observer,  are  also  halved;  and  the 
correction  for  dip,  which  depends  on  both  the  height  of  eye 
and  refraction,  is  obviated,  as  the  artificial  horizon  furnishes 
a  horizontal  plane.  Its  use,  however,  is  limited  to  shore 
observations. 
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Theory  of  the  artificial  horizon  (Fig.  97b). — ^A  ray  from 
B  is  reflected  from  the  basin  H  to  the  eye,  making  ^BHW 
=  JiEKB" ^ L^'BB\  A  ray  from  B  is  also  reflected  by 
the  sextant  mirrors,  making  the  sextant  image  coincident  with 
the  basin  image.  Now  l^BHR  =  Z  HEB  +  Z  SBE,  but  the 
body  B  is  so  far  off  that  the  ray  BH  is  practically  parallel  to 
the  ray  BM,  so  that  the  angle  BHB'  =  Z  BEH  =  angle  read 
from  the  arc  =  2BHH'y  or  twice  the  altitude  of  B. 

To  take  an  observation  of  the  sun,  using  an  artificial  hori- 
zon.— Select  an  observation  spot  so  that  the  basin  may  be 
evenly  placed  on  a  solid  foundation,  in  a  sheltered  position 
undisturbed  by  breezes,  or  any  movements  or  jars  in  the 
vicinity  which  might  ripple  its  surface.  In  case  equal  alti- 
tudes are  to  be  observed,  the  spot  should  be  so  selected  that, 
if  the  sun  is  observed  at  one  altitude  on  one  side  of  the  me- 
ridian, its  view  may  not  be  shut  out  by  houses,  trees,  hill  tops, 
or  other  obstructions,  when  at  the  same  altitude  on  the  other 
side  of  the  meridian. 

Clean  the  basin  and  put  it  with  its  length  nearly  in  line 
with  the  direction  of  the  sun,  but  a  little  in  advance;  pour  the 
mercury  into  the  basin  and  see  its  surface  cleared  of  scum  and 
impurities.    Wipe  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  cover  the  basin. 

Determine  the  I.  C.  and  put  the  tangent  screw  in  mid 
position. 

The  observer  should  sit  on  a  low  stool  or  on  the  ground, 
with  his  back  supported,  if  possible ;  assuming  the  most  com- 
fortable position  possible  under  the  circimistances,  so  as  not 
to  tire  himself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  placing  his  eye  that 
he  may  see  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  center 
of  the  mercury. 

Turn  down  the  necessary  shade  glasses  before  both  the 
index  and  horizon  glasses,  and,  without  putting  in  the  tele- 
scope, direct  the  line  of  sight  to  the  sun,  and  bring  it  down 
till  the  lower  limb  of  the  image  reflected  by  the  mirrors  over- 
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laps  the  Tipper  limb  of  the  image  reflected  by  the  mercury. 
Screw  in  the  telescope  with  a  colored  cap  on  the  eye  piece, 
throw  back  the  colored  shade  glasses,  and  proceed  to  observe 
the  altitude.  The  sextant  reading  corrected  for  I.  C.  gives 
double  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  limb  observed.  Half  the 
result,  corrected  for  S.  D.  (+  for  the  lower  limb,  —  for 
the  upper  limb),  parallax,  and  refraction  gives  the  true  alti- 
tude of  the  center. 

If  observing  in  the  forenoon,  the  suns  will  separate;  have 
the  time  marker  **  stand  by  ^^  and  as  they  separate,  the  lower 
limb  of  the  apparent  sextant  image  being  just  tangent  to 
the  upper  limb  of  the  horizon  image,  say  *^mark.^^  The 
assistant  notes  the  time,  records  it,  and  also  the  angle.  It 
is  usual  to  take  the  altitudes  at  equal  intervals  in  arc,  setting 
the  sextant  at  the  next  division  after  one  observation,  and 
waiting  for  tangency  or  contact.  The  interval  should  be 
sufficient  to  permit  care  and  accuracy  in  reading  and  ob- 
serving. 

If  not  afraid  of  the  prismatic  effect  of  the  shades,  different 
colored  shade  glasses  may  be  used  before  the  index  and  hori- 
zon glasses,  giving  different  colors  to  the  two  images  of  the 
sun,  and  making  it  easier  to  distinguish  them. 

If  used,  these  shade  glasses  give  sufficient  protection  to  the 
eye,  and  the  colored  cap  of  the  telescope  is  not  used. 

Betermining  the  limb  observed. — If  immediately  after  con- 
tact the  two  images  of  the  sun  were  observed  to  separate  in 
the  forenoon,  or  close  in  on  each  other  in  the  afternoon,  then 
the  limb  observed  was  the  lower  limb ;  otherwise,  the  observed 
limb  was  the  upper  limb. 

To  take  an  observation,  of  a  star,  using  an  artificial  hori- 
zon.— The  observer  places  himself  so  as  to  see  the  image  of 
the  star  reflected  in  the  mercury  of  the  basin;  this  image  will 
seem  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury  as  the  real  star 
seems  above  it. 
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Before  screwing  in  the  tube  or  the  inverting  telescope,  place 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  on  the  zero  of  the  limb,  direct  the  line 
of  flight  to  the  star,  both  eyes  open,  keep  the  plane  of  the  sex- 
tant vertical,  and  move  the  index  bar,  keeping  the  starts 
reflected  image  in  sight,  till  the  image  reflected  by  the  mir- 
rors (the  sextant  image)  is  in  coincidence  with  that  reflected 
by  the  mercury  and  seen  directly  through  the  center  of  the  tele- 
scope collar  and  the  horizon  glass.  The  sextant  reading  cor- 
rected for  I.  C.  gives  double  the  starts  apparent  altitude.  Half 
the  result,  or  the  apparent  altitude,  corrected  for  refraction, 
gives  the  true  altitude  of  the  star. 

If  intending  to  use  the  tube  or  inverting  telescope,  screw  it 
in  as  soon  as  the  star  has  been  brought  down,  and  proceed  with 
the  observations,  saying  "mark**  to  the  assistant  when  the 
two  images  are  in  coincidence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHBONOMETEKS  ANB  TOKPEDO-BOAT  WATCBDBS. 
STOP  ANB  COHPABINa  WATCHES. 

CHBONOMETEKS. 

ISS.  Befinition. — The  term  chronometer  is  applied  to  a 
portable  time_piece  of  superior  workmanship,  furtTisEed^with 
special  mechanism  consisting  of  compensation  balance,  bal- 
ance spring,  and  escapement,  so  constructed^  9i^io  obviate 
changes  in  its  rate  due  to  expansion  or  contraction  of  its 
mechanism^  through  effect  of  heat  or  cold.  The  term  chro- 
nometer, however,  is  more  .generally  applied  to  one  adapted 
for  use  on  board  ship.  A  marine  chronometer  should  beat 
half  seconds*  Its  special  function  is  to  furnish  the  time  of 
the  prime  nierid.iaii,  almost  universally  taken  as  -that  of 
Greenwich. 

Mean  or  sidereal  chronometer. — A  chronometer  may  be 
regulated  to  keep  mean  or  sidereal  time;  if  to  keep  mean  time, 
it  is  called  a  mean  time  chronometer  and  its  units  are  those 
of  mean  solar  time;  if  to  keep  sidereal  time,  it  is  called  a 
sidereal  chronometer  and  its  units  are  those  of  sidereal  time. 
(See  Art.  171.) 

Ihe^mean  time  day  at  any  place  commences  when  the  mean 
sun  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian  at  that  place,,  .^.nd 
the  theory  of  a  mean  tipae  chronometer^  keeping  the  time  of 
that  jtlacfi^  .is^-thatit  jsliowa  0*"  0"  0**  when  the  mean  sun  is  on 
the  ugper_braiich  pf.the.m.eridian. 

Practically  every  chronometer  has  an  error  and  a  daily 
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rate,  gaining  or  losing,  so  that  in  order  to  have  a  chronometer 
regulated  to  a  local  or  to  Greenwich  mean  time,  its  error  on 
that  time  must  be  known,  and  also  its  daily  rate,  i.  e,,  the 
daily  gain  or  loss.     Both  are*  plus,  if  the  chronometer  is  fast 
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and  gaining;  minus,  if  slow  and  losing.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  use  the  error  as  a  correction,  which  is  the  quan- 
tity to  be  applied  to  a  chronometer  reading  to  reduce  it  to 
the  correct  time  at  that  instant.  This  is  plus  when  the 
chronometer  is  slow,  and  the  daily  change  is  plus  when  the 
chronometer  is  losing.     If  the  correction  of  a  giv6n  mean 
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time  chronometer  is  on  6.  M.  T.,  the  resulting  time  will  be 
G.  M.  T.    The  letters  C.  C.  usually  represent  this  correction. 

Since  a  sidereal  day  at  a  place  begins  whenthe  vernal  egixi- 
nojc  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian  at  that  place,  the 
theory  f^f  f^p  gi^^prpfil  />|^i'/xT>^Tv»^fi:xT*  ia  i^Uai^  ^  should  show 
0^  pm  Qs  -yy^hen  the  vernal  eQuinoX-ia-flQ  situated,  and  its 
error  on  any  sidereal  timQ.  _(the_^am(>unt  it  is  fast  or  slow 
nn  tliflt  fiTnp)  ourl  ifa  ^^^ily  rflite_!?:^I'?t  be  kuowu  in  order  to 
sayjti^e  chronometer  is  regulated  to  that  time. 

Eating^. — ^The  question  of  rating  a  chronometer  will  be 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Number  for  safety. — The  TJ.  S,.iSaKal3&essste  carry  at  least 
tbrftft  goad  chionometers.  In  this  way,  each  may  be  a  check  on 
the  other,  and  irregularity  on  the  part  of  one  will  be  made 
evident  by  a  comparison  of  2d  differences  as  recorded  each  day, 
it  being  assumed  that  all  will  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
daily  rate. 

There  is  no  particular  advanta^ge  in  having  two  chronome- 
ters, except  for  the  possibility  of  injury  to  one,  for,  if  they 
begin  to  differ  widely,  after  a  period  of  regularity,  it  would 
be  difficult. JtP  determine  whTcK'is  the  good  or  faulty  one,  in 
the  abseixce  of  mfiana.tQ^check  their  indications. 

Stowage  on  board. — ^The  chronometer,  swung  in  gimbals  in 
its  own  case,  is  placed  in  the  chronometer  box  as  soon  as  re- 
j^eived  on  board.  This  box.has..0fi.jnany  compartments  as 
there_.are  chronometers^  and  each  compartment  is  well  padded 
with  hair  and  lined  with  baize  cloth  to  prevent  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  and  to  reduce  shocks  and  tremors  as  much  as 
possible.  The  box  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  casing  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  a  clear  space  of  at  least  two  inches 
all  around!  Before  reception  of  the  chronometers  on  board, 
the  box  and  its  casing  "should  be  secured  to  a  solid  block  of 
wood^ Jbolted  to  the  beams  of  the  deck,  in  a  part  of  the  ship 
that  is  to  be  the  permanent  abode  of  the  instruments ;  as  low 
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down  in  the  8hiBjafi..pQ8pih]fi  wh^rft  fl|ft  teTPj<^r^^^^7.^_j]2/;y  ^ 
equable,  and  where  gun-fire  mav  have  its  least  effect;  amid- 
ships and  80  as  near  the  center  of  motion  as  convenient,  suflS- 
ciently  far  "forward  as  not  to  be  affected  by  vibrations  of  the 
screw;  removed. iionxJjiflji^nces  of  masses  of  iron^^  especially 
vertical  iron,  dynamos,  electric  wiring,  or  magnets  of  any 
description.  The^chronometers,  when  stowed^  should  be  al- 
iQwed  toswiug  freely  in  the  gimbals,  should  constantly  occupy 
the  same  relative  position,  with  the  Xll-hour  mark  towards 
the  same  part  of  the  ship,  and  should  not  be  removed  except 
for  necessity.  ~ 

Besignation. — Instead  of  designating  chronometers  by  their 
numbers  or  maker^s  name,  it  is  customarv  tojenote  them  bv 
the  letters^ .9i.tl^^. Alphabfit^  A^Ss,  C.  D.  etc.  TJie  standard, 
called  A,  made  by  a^  maker  of  well-known  reputation,  should 
have  a  first-class  .record,  a  clear,  distinct  beat  to  half  seconds, 
and  a  small  stable  rate,  the  stability  of  rate  being  of  ^gore 
importance  than  its  amount.  It  should  occupy  a  central 
position,  ^Kjpjig  the  others.  Of  course,  a  record  should  be 
made  in  the  chronometer  journal  of  the  number  and  maker 
of  chronometers  to  which  the  above  letters  may  be  assigned. 

1S6.  A  nuudmum  and  minimum  thermometer  ^ould  be_ 
kept  in.  the  case  with  the  chronometers,  and  recorded  at  the 
t^rpj^pf  wiTiding;  it  should  be  kept  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  ver- 
ticaljiQaiJtion.  A  small  horse-shoe  magnet  is  used  to  reset  the 
indices.  This  magnet  should  be  kept  with  keeper  on  outside 
the  box,  and  never  brought  near  the  chronometers.  Should 
the  mercury  column  become  divided,  move  the  indices  well 
away  from  the, column,  then  holding  the  thermometer  verti- 
cal, bulb  end  up,  give  it  a  quick  movement  downward,  bring- 
ing it  to  an  abrupt  rest.  Repeat  this  process,  if  necessary, 
till  the  break  in  the  column  disappears,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  indices  clear  of  the  mercury. 

167.  Winding.— Some  chronometers  are  made  to  run  8 
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days  and  are  wound  but  once  a  week;  however,  it  is  believed 
they  would  run  better  if  wound  every  day.  Our  service, 
chronometers  will  run  for  56  hours^  and^shqulibe^FPunci 
every  24  hours,  at  regular  and  stated  times,  in  order  to  bring 
info  play  each  daylKe^same  part  of  the  spring,  and  thereby 
contriBute  to  regularity  and  stability  of  rate.  The  time  for 
winding  chronometers  depends  on  the  commanding  officer, 
and  may  be  just  before  8  a.  m.  or  just  before  noon;  at  all 
events,  they  should  be  reported  wound  to  the  captain  at  8  a.  m. 
or  noon,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  wind. — Place  th^  1f>ft  hftnil  nvpr  t.TiP  face,  turning  slowly 
and  carefidlv  the  ghT^^jn^om^^r  bowl  jn  its  gimbals;  then, 
holding  the  bowl  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  rotate  the  valve  with 
forefinger  or  thumb  of  left  hand,  according  to  direction  of 
rotation,  or  as  most  convenient,  until  the  key  hole  is  imcov- 
ered ;  place  the  keyjqjosition  with  right  hand,  wind  slowly 
to  the  left  the  r^qniTftf^  miTTihAr  nf  hali  tmm^  usually  7  or  8, 
counting  the  half  turns  as  the  chronometer  is  wound,  to 
avoid  too  much  force  at  the  last  one,  though  be  careful  to 
wmg  to  a  full  stop?  After  winding,  remove  the  key,  and  the 
valve  ahmi^f]  o}qf\fi  flnf/^^otipfllly ;  if  it  does  not,  clo^.eJ[l^Ja... 
keep  out  dust  and  dampness;  then  the  chronometer  is  eased 
to  its  original  position,  the  Xll-hour  mark  pointipi^  as  before. 
It  is' ' weir To^" note  after  winding , that,  the  indicator  .qn  face 
of  ^i<i]j  TJ]^'^^  flhAwfl  f]ifi  Tinynhpr  of  hou,?s  siuQe  winding,  then 
reads  0^ 

After  winding,  compare  chronometers,  fill  in  the  columns  of 
chronometer  comparison  book,  reset  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometer,  and  stow  the  magnet  away  so  as  not  to  be  any- 
vTiere  near  the  chronometers. 

wiien  run  down. — ^Wlienjun  down,  a  chronometer  will  not 
start  on  winding;  however,  the  balance  wheel  can  be  set  in 
vibration  by  a "quicK],  but  not  a  violent,  horizontal  circular 
motion. 
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Resetting:  hands. — Should  it  be  desirable  to  reset  the  hands, 
unscrew  the  glass  cover  from  the  face,  place  the  winding  key 
on  the  projecting  stem,  and  turn  thp  |]flTiflR  in  o^^  ^irftntion 
onljfc.^hich.  should  always  ie  ab^d.  Tf  prijptifiable  to  do  so, 
avoid  altering  the  position  of  the  hands  by  starting  the  chro- 
nometer af^Ke^fime  indicated.  Never  touch  the  hands  nor 
turn  them  backwards. 

188.  Comparison. — ^The  following  n^iethod  of  comparing  is 
generally  followed,  it  being  better  that  a  single  observer  should 
alone  make  the  comparison. 

Tll^  ob^^T^^T  /qpf,PI»Triir>oQ  iijw^Ti  Q  certain  time  by  sfa^d^rd 
for  the  comparison^  and^  holding,  the  comj)arison  book  injhe 
left  hand,  enters  that  time  for  4.  Opening  the  glass  top  of 
A,  but  only  the  wooden  top  of  B,  so  as  not  to  hear  the  ticldng 
of  lEe^TaFter^  Hq  takes  a  be^t  f rofli  A^^  say  5  seconds^  before 
the  second  hand  is  to  reach  the  coanparing.  mark.  Casting 
his  eye  upon  the  dial  plata  o£^,  listening  intently  to  the 
beats  of  A,  he  counts  by  ear  the  beats  which  elapse  before  the 
second  hand  reaches  the  compariDig  mark.  At  that  instant 
hereads  the^  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours  of  B.  A  second 
comparison  will  verify  the  first,  or  indicate  an  error.  Enter 
the  reading  of  B  below  that  of  A,  note  the  difference  and  2d 
dilrerences  in  their  proper  places  in  the  comparison  book. 
Conjp&i:e  .C^  .and,  all.  the  other  chronometer  in  the^same  way 
with  A,  recording  carefully  the  hQurs^minutes^jajid^^econds 
of  each  comparison  iix.thfi..propej:jpl9fifia« 
J[t^is  desirable  ,tQ. consider  the. standard. fust. .flf  the  other 
.  chBonometers  i!,«^y^;:l]^?^  f«4  on  fhp  arPAnwif*^  Tyipan  time. 
jdiaieyej^the  j^tual  m^icatiQiig.  of  .A  may  be., so  that  by  sub- 
tracting  the  comparison  of  any  chronometer  with  the  stand- 
ard from  lEe  error 'o?*T;Tie  standard  (acldingT2' hours  to  the 
latter,  if  necessary),  the  error  of  that^iarticular  chronometer, 
fast  on  Greenwich  time^^  is  obtained.  To  illustrate,  suppose 
A  is  fast  of  G.  M.  T.  6^  l6'°»  io«  and  A  —  B  =  11^  10»»  50«. 
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The  first  may  be  written  thus      A  —  G.  M.  T.  =    0^  10"  10" 

andA  — B  =11    10     50 

Therefore,  

B  is  fast  of  G.  M.  T.  59"*  20",  or  B  —  G.  M.  T.  =    0»^  59°^  20" 

Comparison  of  a  mean  and  sidereal  time  chronometer. — In 

the  comparison  of  a  mean  time  chronometer  with  a  sidereal 
time  chronometer,  the  difference  between  the  two  can  be  ob- 
tained within  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  by  watching 
for  the  coincidence  of  their  beats.  Since  the  second  of  sider- 
eal time  is  shorter  than  that  of  mean  time,  or  1"  of  sidereal 
time  =  0^99727  mean  time,  the  sidereal  chronometer  gains 
on  the  mean  time  chronometer  0'.00273  in  1%  and  therefore 
gains  one  beat,  or  0*.5,  in  183  seconds.  Hence,  once  in  about 
every  three  minutes  the  two  chronometers  beat  together,  and, 
as  the  observer,  when  watching  one,  and  counting  the  beats 
of  the  other,  fails  to  note  any  difference  in  the  beats,  he  re- 
cords the  corresponding  half  seconds  of  the  two  chronometers 
and  notes  the  minutes  and  hours  of  each. 

159.  Cleaning  and  oiling. — Chronometers  should  be  cleaned_ 
and  oiled  every  three  or  four  years7"wE(aDr'{Ee'''c)il  becomes 
dried,  or  thickened,  the  rate  will  be  irregular.     Besides,  the 
mechanism  should  be  cleaned  occasionally  to  prevent  or .  re- 
move any  rust  that  may  follow  exposure  to  dampness. 

160.  Transportation. — ^Whenever  chronometers  are  to  be 
transported,  even  for  short  distances,  clamp  the  catch  of  gim- 
bal  ring,  and  carry  them  in  their  transportation  boxes,  or  in 
a  handkerchief  which  is  passed  under  the  box,  through 
handles,  and  square  knotted  on  top.  Great_care  nmaL.be 
taken  to  give  them  no  shock  or,circuIar-^.mov.ement ;  when  a 
chronometer  is  carried  in  a  boat^it  should  be  .kept  suspended 
by  the  hand.  Chronometers  may  be  transported  while  run- 
ning  in  the  following  way :  remove  the  bowl  from  the  gimbal 
ring,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  fall  or  be  jarred  when  un- 
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screwing  the  pivot  screw  of  the  ring;  wrap  the  bowls  in^oft 
paper,  place  them,  dials  up^  in  nimnlar  p^at^hoard  hoTes  with 
corrugated  paste-board  packing  (if  these  boxes  are  not  on 
hand,  wrap  howls  iti  cotton)  ^  place  these  bo^res,  tops  up, 
wrapped  in  cotton,  or  hair,  in  a  large  rectangular  basket,  as 
far  from  the  center  as  possible;  put  down  and  secure  top 
of  basket,  and  carry  it  by  its  handles,  protecting  it  from  jars 
or  jerky  movements. 

For  transportation  to  a  distance.^— Chronometers  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  sent  by  hand;  but  if  necessary  to  send 
by  express,  as  when  sending  to  ajon^r  ^iai:flnnft^  j^t^^  f^iso  Tor 
repalr»^  Ihey  miOUldj^e.aiiowPif  to  run  dnii^j  ^^  ^^arr^f)yr^i^(\ 
and  the  balance  stayed  with  clean  corif  ^\  dja^jflg^jcany  oppo- 
site  points.  Place  the  ppmbflls  jp  thp  b^^t^m  ^^  th^  43ase, 
over  which  put  a  pad  of  cotton  wr^^ppftf^  \j\  soff^  papftr  to  fomh 
/a  seafin^'ToT^ffienBowl.  The  chronometer  bowl  is  wound 
around  with  rolls  of  cotton  in  paper,  seated  on  the  cotton  pad 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  then  covered  by  a  similar  pad. 
See  the  case  tightly  packed  and  closed,  put  into  its  transport- 
ing box,  which  is  then  securely  closed  and  itself  wrapped  in 
a  thick  padded  covering,  and  marked  ^^  Delicate  Instrument, 
Carry  by  Strap.^^ 

To  stay  the  balance  with  cork. — ^Unscrew  the  bezel,  leav- 
ing the  chronometer  movement  free  in  the  bowl.  Turn  over 
the  bowl  on  the  left  hand,  supporting  it  by  the  fingers  around 
the  dial  edge;  lift  the  bowl,  uncovering  the  movement;  stop 
the  balance  by  touching  it  very  lightly  with  a  dry  piece  of 
paper,  and  stay  it  by  two  dry  and  clean  strips  of  cork  placed 
gently  under  the  outer  rini  at  points  diametrically  opposite,  so 
as  not  to  cover  oil  holes  or  touch  any  other  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  Eeplace  the  movement  in  the  bowl  and  screw 
on  the  bezel. 

161.  Effect  of  cliang^e  of  temperature. — When  marked 
changes  of  climate  are  encountered,  as  when  on  a  l9?g,  voyage, 
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the  chtonometer  rate  will  change^  and  this  change  ^iduniyer- 
salTy  recognized  as  due  to  the  changes  of  thse  temperatute.eo:- 
perienceTEy  the  cEronometer;  Hartnnp^s  law,  governing  the 
peculiarities  developed  under  stich  circumstances,  as  usually 
stated^  reads  as  follows :  *^  Evfety  chronometer  goes  fast^t  in 
some  certain  temperature,  called  the  temperature  of  coniBenr 
sation,  and  this  can  be  calculated  for  each  chronometer  from 
rates  determined  in  three"  Exer  temperatures."  As  .'the  "fern- . 
uerattrre  varies  either,  aide  of  this  t^iperature  of  ooinp^ifla- 
fioT^^  fhfi  P>irr^nnTno^-oi>  ^cu^f^  .flinwpr  ^nd  the  rfttc  vafies^ii&.the 

sgnRTft  9f  this  vflnfl,ti"Ti  \r\  dftgreea.^^ 

This  should  be  the  mean  temperature  to  which  chronome- 
ters are  «tibjected;  and  considering  their  actual  use,  for  navy 
chronometers,  it  is  approximiately  69°  FJ  - 

Oeneral  equation.— If  ^**  be  the  temperature  ofcompensa- 
tion,  r  the  chronometerrate  at  that  temperature,  g  tbe^tem- 
peratu^  constant  or  change  of  rate  for  one  degree  of  tempera^ 
ture  either  side  of  ^**,  6^^  the  temperature  for  which  the  cor- 
respondirig  rate  is  r^ ,  then  the  eflfect  of  temperature  alone  is 
expressed  by  the  general  equation :  ' 

This  equation  serves  for  temperatures  between  45**  F.  and 
90°  F.,  but  outside  these  limits,  the  chapgQpf  rate  is  propor- 
tional to  a  higher  power  than  th^  square. 

The  quantities  involved  in  this  equation  differ  for  every 
chronometer.  For  the  same  chronometer  r  will  vary,  but  so 
long  as  the  temperature  compensation  is  maintained  the  same, 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  compensating  balance  is  not  changed, 
(9°  and  z  will  remain  practically  constant. 

The  equation  is.  that  of  a  parabola.  The  requirements  of 
the  equaljon  are  satisfied  by  the  general  equation  of  a  para- 
bola,      '  '  ' 
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Taking  theraxis  of  X  in  the  line  representing  the  tempera- 
ture of  compensation,  if  the  ordinate  y  is  the  variation  of 
temperature  in  degrees  from  the  temperature  of  compensation, 
the  abscissa  x  is  the  change  in  rate  for  this  variation,  then 
y  =  tf®  —  B^  and  x=.t^  —  r;  and  for  the  value  of  y  =  unity. 

After  having  found  tf°,  2,  and  r,  any  number  of  points  on 
the  parabola  may  be  found,  by  solving  the  general  equation, 
assuming  B^  at  intervals  of  5°,  and  finding  the  correspond- 
ing Tj. 

To  find  ^,  z,  and  r, — ^At  the  TT.  S.  Naval  Observatory  all 
chronometers  are  subjected  to  two  tests  in  the  temperature 
room,  the  variation  being  from  90**  P.  to  50**  P.  in  the  first; 
and  from  50**  P.  to  90"*  P.  in  the  second.  The  chronometers 
are  exposed  in  each  test  for  one  week  to  certain  predetermined 
temperatures  under  certain  fip^ed  rules j  the  errors. being  de- 
termined at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  week^.&e  daily 
I    fates  for  the  several  temperatures  are  obtained  from  them. 

The  data  found  at  the  mean  temperatures  of  55**,  70*^, 
Z  and  85**  P.  are.iisedm  tiie  j;eneraIjQ£niala  for  the  determina- 
tion of  By  Zy  and  r,  and  from  these,  valii^^  a  curve  is  constnicted 
loFdach'pEronometer.  This  curve  with  rates  plotted  up  to 
*1  date,  known  as  Porm  No.  1,  or  "Rate  Curve  for  Tonpera- 
ture  at  Observatory/*  accompanies  a  chronometer  wheii  issued. 
The  same  record,  sheet  contains  Form  No.  2,  or  ^^Rate  Curve 
and  Observations  on  Board  Ship,''  and  Form  No.  3,  or  ^  Ob- 
served Errors  and  Mean  Daily  Rates  and  Teniperatares." 
These,  with  Form  No.  4^  "  Record  of  Daily  Caii^MiiflOD&.  and 
Memoranda,''  should  receive  the  navigator's  doee  attention. 

162.— rSea  tempeiatnie  cunre.— -It^is  not  at  all  likdy  ftat 
the  chroncHneter  will  have  the  same  rate  on  board  as  ii  the 
observatory,  thou^  9  new  curve,  if  determined^  majjprove 
very  similar  to  that  found  at  the  observatory;  therefore,  wben 
a  rate  has  been  determined  on  board,  and  is  found  to  plot 
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off  the  curve,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  curve  rate  for 
lEat  teihperature  will  be  a  constant  to  be  applied  to  all  rates 
taken  off  the  curve.  • 

"Any  navigator  can  compute  and  plot  the  curve  of  his  chro-" 
nometers,  especially  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  wid^ 
range  of  temperature.  To  do  this  let  a,  h,  and  c  each^  be  the 
mean  of  several  rates  that  differ  but  little  at  a  low,  a  .mean, 
and  a  high  temperature,  and  d,  e,  and  f,  the  means  of  their 
corresponding  temperatures;  then,  by  substitution  in  the  gen- 
eral  equation  ^^  =  ^  +  ,  (^o  _^^o).    ,,,  have        ' 

h  =r  +  z{e°  —  e°y, 

c=r  +  zie°^ry. 

(h-c)  jd^-e-)  -  (a-b)  (e*-f»)         : 

^•'"''•^  '   =2[ia-i)(f-e)-{b-c)(e-dn 
^__  a  —  h  __  I — c c  —  a 

In  the  absence  of  Form  N'o.  2,  take  a  sheet  of  profile  paper 
evenly  ruled  both  ways.  Let  the  horizontal  lines  represent 
degrees  numbered  at  the  left  hand,  and  the  vertical;  lines 
tenths  of  seconds  numbered  at  the  top.  Take  one  vertical 
line  as  the  zero  of  rate,  depending  on  the  size  and  sign  of 
rate,  let  all  rates  to  right  be  plus  or  gaining,  to  the  left  be  I 

minus  or  losing.  Plot  the  points  for  every  5^,  and  trace  in 
the  curve.  The  intersection  of  this  curve  with  any  tempera- 
ture will  be  the  mean  rate  for  that  temperature  read  from 
above. 

163.  Hack  chronometer  and  comparing  wateh.«— It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  chronometers  should  not  be  subject 
even  to  occasional  removal.     This  is  true,  and  in  order  t6  get  i 

the  chronometer  times  of  certain  desired  instants,  as  the  in-  | 

stant  of  receipt  of  the  nOon  signal,  tor  the  drop  of  a  time  ball,  | 

etc.,  use  must  be  made  of  a  less  valuable  time  piece  known  as  I 
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the  Hack,  an  infetior  grade  of- chronometer,  or  of  a  com- 
paring watch.  The  watch  is  in  constant  use  at  sea  for  mark- 
ing times  of  observations,  and  in  order  to  get  tjie  chronometer 
times  of  the  observations,  the  wat(^  tshould  be  compared  just 
before x)r  just  after  (preferabjiy  both)  with  the  standard.  In 
each:^6a8e  the^ggjch  jeadin^jg4.comparison  he  svB^ 

tracted  from jbhe,  chronometer  reading  at  comparison,  adding 
TSbiibTirB  to  the  latter,  if  necessary  for  the  subtraction;  ;3o  that 
the  difference  will  alwajs  i^.i^  the  form  oiiLrrr^  W>  and, 
therefore,  ,additi¥€^4i9-a  given:  watch  time. 

Example:  Just  before  taking  a  sight  the  watch  was  com- 
pared with  the  standard  chronometer : 

C  =  1^  30™  22%  F  =  8^  20°^  30«. 
W.  T.  of  obse^rva^on  8^  31"  O^'.     Find  C.  T.  of  observation. 

—     V-        C  =  1^  30°^  22-       ■-  i    -..  ,r     • 

Tf  =  8    20     30  '' 

i;  rv,  -    ■[        ,C-^W  =  &^10^  52»     ,  ^\;       -^ 

r(\  -  ^         -  :  :    W.^.S^  ,3JL„  ^03  .^/  r  :  ,/ 

^     .         "  :     C.  T.  of  obs.  1*^  40°v  55'.      *,  . 

Should  the  (7—  Tf  obtained  before  and  after  the  observa- 
tion, pr  the  instant  for  which  the  chronometer  is  desired^  differ 
in  value,  then  the  correct  C  —  W'  at  the  moment  of  observa- 
tion must  be  obtained  by  interpolation ;  as  the  total  change  in 
the  (7  — ^  W  occurs  between  the  times  of  comparisons,  the, pro- 
portional change  from  first  comparison  to  time  of  observation 
must  be  applied  to  that  time,  or  the  first  C — W. 

164.  Torpedo  boat  watchbg:-^For  use  in  torpedo  boats  the 
Department  issues,  instead  of  chronometers,  stem-winding^^ 
iever-escapement  watches  that  run  for  about  30  hours.  An 
extra  crystal  and  main  spring  are  provided  for  each  watch. 

Stowage.-^The  watch  is  kept  in  a  wooden  inner  box  and  a 
padded  transporting  case,  and  secured  where  it  will  be  least 
affected  by  magnetic  fields,  boafs  vibrations,  changes  of  tem- 
perature, or  moisture.  ^   - 
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Winding. — ^Watches  should  be  wound  daily  at  a  given  time, 
preferably  at  8  a.  m.,  care  being  taken  not  to  press  the  spring 
on  the  rim  near  the  stem  that  releases  the  hour  and  minute 
hands,  and  thereby  turn  them.  Should  the  hands  be  acci- 
dentally turned,  reset  the  watch  by  turning  the  hands  for- 
ward, never  backward.  In  winding  be  careful  not  to  turn  the 
stem  with  one  hand  and  the  case  with  the  other;  the  case 
should  be  firmly  held  in  cme  hand,  and  the  watch  wound  by 
turning  the  stem  in  the  other  hand  with  a  careful  uniform 
motion,  coming  gradually  to  a  stop. 

General  care. — The  back  should  be  kept  closed,  avoiding 
thereby,  as  much  as  possible,  injury  to  the  works  through  dust 
and  moisture.  However^  if  _a  ^atch  jpts  wet^t  ^^Qy|id  be 
opened  and  drained^  then  immeraprl  in  fl.1f*nhf>l  fnj  several  min- 
utes that  all  moisture^m^y  be  absorbed:  after  rfiTTfiova,l,  nllnw 
any  remaining  alcohol  to  drain  and  evaporate,  then_imnierse 
and  keep  the  watch  in  good  lubricating  oil  tiU  it  caa-h^  -SfiJlt 

Thft  wfltfih  fihnuli^  Tiftvftr  hp  parried  into  a  dynamo  rooTn  nor 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  hang  freely  as  from  a  hook, 
Hor  subjected  to  sudden  jerky  vibratory  motions. 

It  should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  at  least  once  in  three  years, 
and  then  only  by  an  expert  watchmaker. 

Preparations  for  shipment  by  express. — ^Let  the  watch 
almost  run  down,  open  the  back,  stop  the  balance  very  gently 
with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  insert  a  thin  sliver  of  cork 
or  a  piece  of  folded  tissue  paper  between  it  and  the  next 
wheel  with  th^  le^ast  possible  force;  close  the  watch,  put  it  in 
its  box,  pack  with  cotton  in  the  transporting  case,  wrap  and 
mark  the  package,  "  Delicate  Instrument,  Handle  with  Care.'' 

165.  Stop  and  comparing  watches. — The  above  remarks  as 
to  winding,  care,  examination,  and  cleaning  apply  to  the  stop 
and  comparing  watches  furnished  to  a  navigator. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

COHFASISON  OF  SIBEBEAI  ANB  TROPICAL  YEARS.— 

THE  Crvn  YEAR.— THE  CALENBAS.'— RELATION 

OF  SOLAR  ANB  SIBEREAL  TIMES. 

166.  In  considering  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic,  two  methods  are  used  in  finding  the  apparent  time 
of  its  revolution,  giving  rise  to  two  different  years.  In  the 
first  method^  year  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  ap- 
parent passages  through  the  same  equinoctial  jpoint,  or  the  in- 

TerVal  between  two  successive  apparent  crossings  of  the  plane 
of  the  equator  at  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

These  particular  times  are  most  easily  and  accurately  ob- 
served at  astronomical  observatories;  and  this  period,  called 
the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year,  forms  \\\f^  y^aa^a  nf  j;j||^^  i-n  oW^^ 
life,  since  the  changes  of  the  sun^s  declination,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  depend  upon  it. 

Eepeated  determinations  show  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  to  be  365*  5**  48"*  47^8,  or  365*.2422  of  mean  solar  time. 

167.  The  calendar  and  the  civil  year.— Like  the  modem 
Mohammedan  calendar,  the  Eoman  calendar  up  to  45  B.  C. 
was  based  upon  the  lunar  year  of  12  months  or  355  days. 
In  early  times,  many  of  the  religious  observances  were  con- 
nected with  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  for  this 
reason  the  priesthood  made  the  calendar  purely  lunar,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  by  so  doing,  the  seasons  were 
caused  to  fall  in  different  months  in  succeeding  years,  and 
much  confusion  resulted. 
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In  45  B.  C,  Julius  Caesar  reformed  the  calendar,  mtrod:uc* 
log  what  is  known  as  the  Julian  calendar.  Adopting  365^ 
days  as  the  proper  length  of  the  tropical  year,  but^  recognizing 
the  importance  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  of  a  year  con- 
taining an  exact  number  of  days^  he  ordered  that  the  civil 
year  should  consist  of  365  days,  except  that  in  every  fourth 
year  an  extra  day  should  be  inserted,  making  the  leap  year 
366  days;  he  also  ordered  that  the  year  should  begin  on 
January  1,  which  in  45  B.  C.  was  the  day  of  the  new  moon 
next  following  the  winter  solstice.  Up  to  that  time  the  year 
had  begun  in  March^  and  this  change  altered  the  length  of 
the  preceding  year  46  B.  C,  and,  in  consequence,  that  year  is 
known  as  the  **'year  of  confusion/' 

This  calendar  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325 
A.  D.,  in  which  year  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  March  21. 
The  average  length  of  the  year  being  3651  days  in  the  Julian 
calendar,  some  arranjgement  should  have  been  made  to  allow 
for  the  difference  between  it  and  the  tropical  year,  whiclv 
however,  was  not  done. 

Owing  to  accumulated  errors,  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on 
March  11,  in  1582,  at  which  time  Pope  Gregory  XIII  re- 
formed the  calendar  by  omitting  10  days  and  bringing  the 
vernal  equinox  back  to  March  21. 

To  guard  against  further  error  he  established  what  is 
known  as  the  Gregorian  correction,  which,  when  made,  will 
prevent  any  appreciable  error  even  in  several  thousand  years. 
Regarding  the  year,  as  365^  days,  an  annual  error  of  about 
11°  12*  is  introduced.  This  accumulated  error  amounts  to 
about  three  days  in  400  years,  and  to  eliminate  this,  three  of 
the  inserted  days  are  to  be  left  out  every  400  years,  and  they 
are  to  be  omitted  from  those  leap  years  completing  a  century 
not  divisible  by  400.  Thus  1700,  1800,  1900  were  not  leap 
years. 

168.  The  sidereal  year. — The  second  method  of  determin- 
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ing  a  year  considers  the  interval  between  the  sun's  apparently 
leaving  and  returning  to  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
stars.  This  is  the  correct  astronomical  period  of  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  through  an  arc  of  360®  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of 
one  complete  revolution  of.  the  earth  around  the  sun.  This 
period  is  called  a  sidereal  year,  and  repeated  determinations 
show  the  length  of  this  year  to  be  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes, 
9.6  seconds  or  365^.25636  of  mean  solar  time. 

Jhe  difference  in  length  of  the  tropical  and  sid^ereal  years 
is  due  to  the  precessidii  of  the  ec^m  which  causes  aii 

annuSTmovemMt'^SrT&e 'fifsTpoint  of  Aries  to  the  westward 
of  50".22  of  arc. 

169.  Eelation  of  solar  and  sidereal  time. — ^Froin  the  defi- 
nitions already  given  of  a  sidereal  and  a  solar  day  (Art. 
141),  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  appareint  continuous 
motion  of  the  sun  towards  the  East  in  the  ecliptic,  tiius 
causing  the  sun  to  move  towards  the  West  in  the  diurnal  move- 
ment of  the  heavens  more  slowly  than  the  vernal  equinox,  it 
is  plain  that  the  solar  day  is  Jopg^r  than  the  sidereal  jay  ;'and 
in  the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  sim  makes  a  complete 
revolution  in  its  apparent  orbit,  that  is,  in  a  sidereal  year, 
the  mean  sim,  owing  to  its  apparent  movement  to  the  east- 
ward, falls  behind  the  stars  in  diurnal  movement  360°,  or  24 
hours,  so  that  in  a  sidereal  year,  the  number  of  daily  revolu- 
tions wbich  the  sun  appears  to  make  about  the  earth  is  fess 
by  one  than  the  number  of  daily  revolutions  made  by  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  sidereal  year,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains 365*  6^  9°^  9«.6  of  mean  solar  time,  contains  366*  6*^  9™ 
9^.6  of  sidereal  time. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TIUE.— CONVEKSION  OF  AKC  INTO  TIME  AND  VICE 
VERSA.— REIATION  OF  THE  L.  S.  T.,  H.  A.,  AND 
R.  A.  OF  THE  SAME  BODT.— FINDING  THE  EQITA- 
TION  OF  TIME,  ASTRONOMICAL  TIME,  AND  GREEN- 
WICH TIME  AND  DATE.— GAIN  OR  LOSS  OF  TIME 
WITH  CHANGE  OF  POSITION.— CROSSING  THE 
180TH  MERIDIAN.— STANDARD  TIME. 

170.  Time  is  the  hour  angle  of  some  heavenly  body,  or  of 
a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  whose  apparent  diurnal  motion 
is  taken  as  a  measure  of  duration.  The  earth^s  motion  on  its 
axis,  being  perfectly  uniform,  furnishes  the  standard  of 
measurement;  and  hence  time  is  measured*  by  the  ioterval 
between  two  successive  transits  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of  some 
fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  over  the  same  branch  of  a  meridian, 
this  interval  being  called  a  day.  The  apparent  revolution  of 
the  heavens  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and, 
as  this  rotation  is  always  performed  in  the  same  time,  the 
interval  above  referred  to  would  be  the  same,  whether  measured 
by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  a  star,  or  a  fixed 
point  in  the  heavens,  were  it  not  for  the  apparent  and  real 
movements  of  these  bodies.  In  navigation  and  astronomy,, 
three  kinds  of  time  are  used,  depending  on  the  celestial  point 
or  body  whose  successive  transits  over  the  same  branch  of  a 
meridian  determine  the  day. 
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171.  TheJlug^Jjj^are  the  sidereaL  ajjjjgjgjjt  solar^  and 
mean  solar  days,  each  of  which  days  is  divided  into  24  hours, 
eacITTour  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds; 
the  subdivisions  of  the. sidereal  day  being  sidereal  time,  of 
the  apparent  solar  day  apparent  time,  and  of  the  mean  solar 
day  mean  time. 

A  sidereal  day  has  already  been  defined  as  the  interval  of 
time  hetwftftn  two  f^ynoefiRive  transits  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  the  first  joint  of  Aries,  over  the  upper  hranc^^  of  thft  AftTne 
Tnerifiiftn.  The  sidereal  day  at  a  place  is  regarded  as  com- 
mencing when  that  point  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  the  sidereal  hour  angle  is  then  0**  0™  0".  This 
should  be  the  reading  of  sidereal  clocks  at  that  instant  when 
their  error  on  local  sidereal  time  is  zero.  The  sidereal  time 
at  any  instant  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
reckoned  as  already  explained  for  hour  angles. 

The  apparent  solar  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
successive  transits  of  the  true  sun  over  the  upper  branch  of 
the  same  meridian,  and  apparent  time  at  any  instant  at  a 
given  place  is  the  true  sun^s  hour  angle,  reckoned  as  already 
explained  for  hour  angles.  This  is  the  time  to  which  the 
deck  clocks  at  sea  are  regulated.  Apparent  noon  is  the  in- 
stant of  the  true  sun's  upper  transit,  or  when  its  hour  angle 
is  0*^  0°^  0». 

Since  the  true  sun's  apparent  motion  is  in  the  ecliptic  and 
not  in  the  equinoctial,  and  the  motion  in  the  ecliptic  is  not 
uniform,  its  change  in  right  ascension  is  not  uniform,  and 
apparent  solar  days  are  of  unequal  length.  For  this  reason, 
apparent  time  cannot  be  kept  by  clock  mechanism,  which  re- 
quires a  standard  of  time  that  can  be  subdivided  into  unvary- 
ing lengths. 

The  sidereal  days,  are  of  imiform  length,  and  sidereal  time 
is  kept  by  sidereal  clocks  at  fixed  observatories.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  daily  increase  of  the  sun's  right  ascension,  the 
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vernal  equinoctial  point  crosses  the  meridian  approximately 
3"  56"*  earlier  each  day  by  solar  time,  so  that,  whilst  the  local 
sidereal  time. of  apparent  noon  on  March  21  is  approximately 
Qh  Qm  Q8^  Qjj  September  21  it  is  approximately  12  hours,  and 
on  the  next  21st  of  March  it  is  approximately  24  hours  or  0 
hours  again.  As  solar  time  ^etermines_ihe  question  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  in  turn,  regulates  the  hours  of  the  bi^ainess 
world^  it  is  evident  that  sidereal  time  is  not  suited  for  the 
ordinary  and  practical  purposes  of  life,  heariqg,  ^.f^  \\.  dn<>fly  no 
simple  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night. 

The  mean  sun  and  mean  time. — Since  the  time  for  general  ~ 
use  must  be  uniform,  and  since  the  true  sun  is  the  body  which 
would  naturally  furnish  a  measure  of  time,  if  its  motion 
were  regular,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt,  instead  of  the 
true  sun,  a  fictitious  sun  called  a  mean  sun,  which  is  assumed 
to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial  and  to  increase  its  right 
ascension  uniformly,  that  is,  to  move  in  the  equinoctial  at  the 
mean  rate  of  the  true  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  time  meas- 
ured by  the  motions  of  this  mean  sun  is  called  mean  time. 

A  mean  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  mean  sun  over  the  upper  branch  of  the  same 
meridian,  and  mean  solar  time  at  a  given  place  is  the  hour 
angle  of  the  mean  sun  at  that  instant.  Mean  noon  is  the 
instant  when  the  mean  sun  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  a  merid- 
ian, the  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun  being  then  0^  0™  0*. 

This  is  the  time  kept  by  the  ordinary  clocks  and  watches, 
andTy'fflrofBfftSmeters  carried  on  shipboard  to  give  naviga- 
tors ureenwicn  mean  time. 

172.  Equation  of  time. — ^The  difference  at  any  instant  be- 
tween apparent  and  mean  solar  time  is  the  equation  of  time. 
It  is  also  the  difference  between  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
true  and  mean  suns;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  sun^s  right  ascension  and  mean  longitude,  the 
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true  Sim's  mean  longitude  being  the  same  as  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  mean  sun.  f.    0^  -  /v  \ 


^\(aW 


« 


Fig. 


In  Kg.,  98,  a  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  and 
;in  Fig,  99,  a  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  - 

P  is  the  pole,  Z  is  the  zenith,  and  PN.is  the  meridian. 

W  is  the  West,  and  E  the  East  point  of  the  heavens. 

WNE  the  equinoctial 

CC'^the  ecliptic. 

,P  T  the  hour  circle  through  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

PA  the  hour  circle  through  the  true  sun. 
,  ^    yPA  the  right  ascension  of  the  true  sun. 

PM  the  hour  drcle  of  the  mean  suii. 

TPM  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun. 

NPMr^the  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun,,pr  L.  M.  T. 

NPA  the  hour  angle  of  the  true  sim,  or  L.  A.  T» 

MP  A  the  equation  of  time  =  TPM'r^h'PA=:NPA—NPM. 

173.  Eelation  of  local  sidereal  time,  the  hour  angle,  and 
right  ascension  of  a  given  body. — In  Fig.  98  and  Fig.  99 
PT,  PA,  PM,  and  P8  are  hour  circles  through  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  true  sun,  mean  sun,  and  a  star  (or  moon  or  planet), 
respectively; 

TPiV  vfequals  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian  equals 
.'local  sidereal  time; 
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T  PA  equals  theright  ascension  of  the  true  sun ; 

T  PM  equals  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun ; 

"VPS  equals  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  (moon  or  planet) ; 

NPA  equals  the  hour  angle  of  the  true  sun ;  .  j .; 

NPM  equals  the  hour  angle^of  the  mean  sun ; 

NP8.  equals  the  hour  angle  of  a  star  (moon  or  planet), 
but  '?PN  =  rPA  +  NPAi 
therefore,  local  sidereal  time  equals  the  right  aseension  plus 
the  hour  anale  of  the  true  sun  at  themmeinstojUj^ 

also  TPiV^  =  TPJf  + -RTPlf/or 
local  sidereal  time  equals  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun 
plu3  the  hour  an(jle  of  the  mean  sun  at  the  same  instant; 

also  rPN=z'?P8  +  NFS,  or 
local  sid^rfdili  fiVf  ^^-^^r  *^^  -^'^^*  ^op^^of^^  Qf  ^  gf^f.  (^fnoon 
or  planet)  plus  the  hour  angle  of  the  same  star  (moon  ,qf 
planet)  at  the  same  instant.  In  case,  mj/jtM-df  /ftflfiia^^^^'^ 
is  ^ast  oftjp^  meridian  so  {ha±.it&^hxmr  drd&is  PM\  the  hout 
angle  will  he  considered  negative, 

*-         ^nd  TPN±zrPM'  —  NPM\  * 

To  state  the  case  generally/ the  local  sidereal  time  tft^'any 
instant  eqtals  the 'rig:ht  ascension  {)lus  the  hour  angle  of  the 
same  heavenly  body  at  that  instant  (see  Art.  141).     ' 

In  this  connection,  we  may  now  more  clearly  define  the 
^hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  as  the  angle  at  the  pole  between 
the  delestial  meridian  and  the  hour  circle  passing  through  the 
Ibody,  and  wnich  indicates  m  hours,' minut^8,''an3  "seconds  the 
time^elapsed  since  that  body  waTbn  the  upper*  BrancE  of  the 
meridian;  the  length  of  said  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  and, 
hence^  the  duration  of  time  required  by  the  body  to  describe 
its  hour  angle  depending  on  the  day  established  by  that  body's 
diurnal  motion,  and  the  length  of  the  day  depending  lipon  the 
rate  of  the  bodjr's  r6al'  motion,  i.  e.,  or  the  rate  of  change  of 
its  right  ascension 
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Thus  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  stars,  the  true  sim,  and  the 
mean  sun,  all  have  different  rates  of  speed  in  their  apparent 
diurnal  motion,  and  while  the  hour  angle  of  any  one  of  them 
might,  for  example,  be  3  hours,  the  length  of  time  required 
for  each  to  pass  from  the  meridian  through  an  hour  angle 
^f  3  hours,  measured  hy  some  independent  standard,  would 
J  be  different  for  each  one. 

jT         X74.  Astronomical   time* — ^The   solar   day    (apparent   or 
J         mean)  is  regarded  by  astronomers  as  commencing  at  noon 
V      .      (apparent  or  mean),  when  the  sun  (apparent  or  mean)  is  at 
^S  A        ^^  ^pper  culmination,  and  is  reckoned  from  0  hours  at  that 
time  to  24  hours  at  the  next  upper  culmination  of  the  same 
body.    The  day  so  considered  is  called  the  astronomical  day. 

176.  Civil  time.^The  time  used  in  the  ordinary  phases  of 
life  is  called  civil  time.  It  begins  at  midnight,  12  hours  be- 
fore the  astronomical  day  of  the  same  date,  and  is  divided  into 
two  periods  of  12  hours  each,  marked  a.  m.  and  p.  m. 

176.  Bnles  for  conversion  of  civil  into  astronomical  time. — 

If  civil  time  is  p.  m.,  drop  p.  m.  and  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  will  be  those  of  the  astronomical  time  of  the  same 
date.  If  dvil  time  is  a.  m^,  subtract  one  from  the  date,  add 
12  to  the  hours,  and  drop  the  a.  m. 


7 
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/  Examples. 

V     : 
February  10,  2  p.  n;i.,  civil  time,  is  Februajy  10,  2  hours, 

astronomical  time.  .      , 

j/  March  3,  8  a.  m.,  civil  time,  is  March  2,  20  hours,  astronom- 
ical time. 

To  convert  astronomical  time  into  civil  time.:—//  the  astro- 
nomical time  is  less  than  12  hours,  it  will  be  the  dvil  time 
p.  m.  of  the  same  dat^;so  dmply  add  p.  m. 

If  the  astronomicQil  time  is  greater  than  12  hours,  add  one 
fo  the  date,  reject  12  hours,  and  add  a.  m. 

I 
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Examples, 

March  .21,  3  hours,  astronomical  time,  is  March  21,  3  p»  m., 
civil  time. 

V  November  10,  15  hours,  astronomical  time  is  November  11, 
3  a.  m.,  civil  time. 

177.  Standard  time. — ^This  is  the  time  of  meriditos  15"* 
apart  known  as  standard  meridians ;  the  time  of  any  standard 
meridian  is  used,  for  the  convenience  of  railways  and  in  the 
business  world,  in  a  \yeit  of  territory  extending  as  nearrly^s . 
possible  7^"  each  side  of  that  standard  meridian. 

The  standard  meridians  used  in  the  ifnited  Stat^id  and 
Canada  are  the  60th,  75th,  90th,  105th,  and  120th  meridians 
West  from  Greenwich ;  the  times  being  known  as  IntercoloniaL 
Eagtejm,  uSTral^Mountain,  and  Pacific,  respectively.  In 
Alaska,  the  time  of  the  135th  meriaian  is  kept. 

To  reduce  local  mean  time  to  standard  time. — Ij  thelooiU 
meridian  is  West  of  the  standard  meridian,  add  the  difference 
of  longitfide  in  time  to  the  local  time;  if  the  local  meridian  is 
East  of  the  standard  meridian,  subtract  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude from  the  local  time  to  obtain  the  standard  time. 

178.  CronTertion  of  arc  and  time^ — ^The  elements  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  are  tabulated  for  Greenwich  time,  and  to 
obtain  them  for  a  given  local  instant,  the  longitude  in  time 
must  be  known.  If  expressed,  as  usual,  in  degrees  it  must  be 
properly  converted. 

Under  the  subject  of  hour  angles  and  hour  circles,  the  rela- 
tion Between  arc  and  time  has  been  shown,  and  further  reiflec- 
tion  will  show  that,  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  360**  of 
its  surface  as  measured  along  the  equator  pass  under  the -sun 
in  ^4  hours,  or  15**  in  one  hour.    Since  longitude  is  measured 
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^  ^      tv      ftlong  the  equator  it  may  be  expressed  in  arc  or  time,  the  xe- 
A/^       lation  being:  ... 
^  ^^  15*  of  arc  =  1  hour  of  time  or  1**  of  arc  =  4  minutes  of 

\  *™®- 

i5'*c>jf  arc  =  1  minute  of' time  or  1'  of 'arc  =  4  seconds  of 

time. 

16"  of  arc  =  i  sebOnd  of  time  or  1"  of  arc  =  -^  secoiid  of 

time. 

'  If  Z  be  a  given  number  of  degrees  or  minutes  of  ate,  then, 

JT 

relhembering  that  j^   (result  in  hours  or  minutes)  will  be 

^  X  60  ==  Z  X  4  (result,  respectively,  in  minutes  or  seconds 

depending' on  wtether  X  is  in  degrees  or  minutes)  >  any  num- 
ber of  degrees  or  minutes  not  exactly  divisible  by  15  may  be 
reduced  to  the  lower  denomination  in  time  by  multiplying  by 
4,  and  the  reverse  also  holds  true. 
H^nce>  to  convert  arc  into  time ; 

!(1)  Divide  tne  degrees  of  arc  by  15;  the  result  will  be 
h^rs;  '''''■ 

•  (^)^li![tdtiply  remaining  degrees,  if  atiy,  by  4Vfiie  result 
will  be  minutes  of  timie. 
/  f:(3)^  Divide  minutes  of  .arc  by  15;  the  result  will  be.  min- 

u<»s  of  time,  to  be  added  to  minutes  of  time  obtained  by 
rule  (2)^.,^  .  ,  ... 

^  (4). Multiply  remaining  piinutes  of  arc  by  4;  the.  result 
will  be  seconds  of  time. 

(y5)  Divide  seconds. of  arc  by  15j  the  result  will  be  seconds 
and  decimals  of  a  second  of  time,'iio  bej^ded  to  seconds  of 
time  obtained  by  rule  (4).  - 

To  convert  time' into  arc: 

[(i)'  Multiply  the  hours  ty  15;  the*  result  will  be  degrees. 
^^S)  Divide  the  minutes  of  time  by  4;' the  Result  will  b6 
degrees,  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  obtained  by  rule  (1). 
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(3)  Mtdtiply  the  remaining  minutes  by  15;  the  result  will 
be  minutes  of  arc. 

(4)  Divide  seconds  of  time  by  4;  the  result  will  be  min- 
utes of  arc,  to  be  added  to  the  minutes  of  ate  obtained  by 
rule  (3).      ■ 

(5)  Multiply  remaining  seconds  and  decimals  by  IS'j  the 
result  will  be  seconds  of  ai?c. 

y^'Ex.  7«,— Convert  111^  32'  40"  into  time, 
ili'^ 


15 


=  7*»  with  remaindermen  7*»  24~  00* 

^    ;=z  2"*  with  remainder  2=2     08 
15 

m  ■=  8:67 

15 

Therefore,  111"  32'  40"  =  7^  26-  10».6r 

®r.  73.— Convert  9"  58»  14^6  into  arc. 

9^X15  =135V00'00" 

^-■^  W  with  lemaii^r  2     =    14  ^  30=  00 
4      , 

i^  =    3'  -with  remainder  2.5  =  3a7.6 

1 


Therefoi«,  9"  58°  14".5  =149"  33'  37''.6 

/  ,  ,~- 

Table  7  of  Bowditch  givfes  the  inter-conyersion  by  -inspec- 
tion. 

flxamples. — Convert  inito  arc.  '         i         ., 

\j/(7^)     6'  IS"  32»  Ans,    93"  53' 00"  / 1/ 

^hs)  10    53    45  An*.  163    26   15"" 

»/(76)  il    35  .13  4fw.  173    48  15         ly   . 

Convert  into  time.  .      ^ 

V  (77)     29"  43'  80"  Ana.    1"  58"  54* 

:.  ^<78)  155-    13   43  An*.  10    20     54.87 

^/(7^  177     15   30  ,  Ans.  11    49a.  08      ; 
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179.  Selation  between  the  local  tun^  nt  two  i^laoes. — In 

comparing  corresponding  times  at  different  meridians,  since 
the  hoar  angles  increase  positively  to  westward,  the  most 
easterly  meridian  is  that  at  which  the  hour  ai^le  of  the  body, 
or  the  time,  is  the  greatest;  and,  jinjgethe  longitude  of  a  place 
is  the  inclination  of  the  meridian  of  that  place  to  that  of 
jGreenwich,  it  is  the  Greenwich  hoiir  angle  of  a  body,  when  on 
theTocS"  meridian.  Therefore,  if  the  longitude  be  added .  to 
the  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  at  a  given  place,  the  result 
will  be  that  body's  hour  angle  from  Greenwich. 

Let  Ai  and  A,  be  the  longitudes  of  two  places;  t^  and  ^2, 
the  hour  angles  at  the  two  places  of  one  and  the  same  body 
or  point,  as  for  instance  the  vernal  equinox,  of  the  true  or 
mean  sun,  and  hence  the  local  sidereal  time,  local  apparent 
or  mean  time.  Then,  using  tiie  quantities  at  the  first  me- 
ridian, 

the  Greenwich  sidereal,  apparent,  or  mean  time  =±:  Aj  +  /j ; 
and  using  the  quantities  at  the  second  meridian, 

the  Greenwich  sidereal,  apparelit,  or  mean  time  =  A2  +  <2  • 

Therefore,  Aj  +•  ^1  =  Ag  +  ^2  a^^  ^  —  -^  =  *i  —  ^29 
or  the  difference  between  the  local  times  at  two  places  equals 

the  times  being  sideredt  t%mes,  op- 
parents ,  times.  S^^m^m^J^mes. 
This  is  shown  graphically  in  Pig. 
100. 

Let  PM  and  PM'  be  the  merid- 
ians of  two  places,  and  MPM'  the 
difference  of  longitudes  of  the  two 
meridians;  Pfl^  the  hour  cifde  of  the  sun  (apparent  or  mean) ; 
PT,  the  equinoctial  colure  (an  hour  circle) ;  then  MPS  is  the 
hour  angle  of  the  sun  (apparent  or  mean)  at  all  pla(5e8  On  the 
meridian  PM,  M'PS  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  same  bddy  Jat  all 
places  on  the  meridian  PM',  MP"?  andJITPT  ai'e  the  ^rre- 
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spondiiig  sidereal  times  at  the  t^o  meridians,  and  MPM' 
=  MPS  —  MT8  =  MPT  —  MTT  ;  or  the  difference  of 
the  times  at  two  places,  whether  apparent,  mean,  or  sidereal 
times,  equals  the  difference  of  longitudes  of  the  two  places. 

If  PM  be  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  the  origin  of  longi- 
tudes, the  difference  of  longitude  of  Greenwich  and  places  on 
•  the  meridian  PM'  will  be  the  longitude  of  those  places  from 
Greenwich,  in  other  words,  MPM'  is  the  longitude  of  the  me- 
ridian PM'y  MPS  becomes  the  Greenwich  time  (apparent  or 
mean),  and  3fPT  becomes  Greenwich  sidereal  time,  and 
MPM'  =  MPS  —  MTS  =  ilfP  T  —  3fT  T  ;  or  the  longitude 
of  any  meridian  equals  the  difference  between  the  time  at 
that  meridian  and  the  Greenwich  time  for  the  same  instant. 

If  G.  T.  represents  Greenwich  time,  and  L.  T.  represents 
local  time  at  a  place  in  longitude  A>  then,  if  A  is  West  longi- 
tude, the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  local 
meridian  and  G.  T.  is  greater  than  L.  T. ;  therefore, 
G.  T.  =  L.  T.  +  A, 

6.  T.  and  L.  T.  being  reckoned  astronomically  from  0  hours  to 
24  hours,  to  the  westward.  However,  if  A  is  East  longitude, 
the  local  meridian  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  Greenwich 
meridian,  the  local  time  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
Greenwich  time,  and 

G.  T.  =  L.  T.  —  A. 

Hence  the  following  rules  in  finding  the  Greenwich  time 
and  date : 

(1)  Express  the  local  or  ship's  date  and  tinieastronomicqlh^ 
in  days,  hours^jmnutes^  and  seognds. 

(2)  To  this  local  astronomical  date  and  time  add  the  longi- 
tude in  time,  if  TFes^^  and  (h^sum'tn  days,  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  wtU  be  the  Greenwich  astronomical  date  and  time. 
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(S)  If  in  East  longittide,  subtract' the  longitude  in  time 
fromThe  local  asttonomical  time  expressed  in  days,  hours, 
^minuies^  and  seconds^  ails' the  result  wilt^e  tlie  Greenwich 
astronomical  date  and  tlnu,  "*  ~      ' ^ 

\J    Ex.J^O.—In  Long.  76^  26'  W.,  the  local  time  being  S**  09°» 
41*  p.  m.,  April  3,  fipd  the  Greenwich  time. 

d    h    m     s 
Local  astronomical  time  April  8,    8  09    41 

Longitude  in  time  West  +     5   05   44 


J 


Greenwich  astronomical  time  April  S',  18  15   35 


Ex.  81.— In  Long.  70  **  22'  00"  W.,  the  local  time  being 
gh  4gm  3^71  2^^  jjj^  January  6,  find  the  Grieenwich  time. 

d     h    ni     8 
Local  astronomical  time  Jan.  5,  2Q   48,  17 

Longitude  in  time  West  +     4  41   28 


J 


OreenwiQh  astronomical  time  Jan.  .  6,    1   29   45 


V 


Ex.  82.— In  Long.  103 **  58'  E.,  the  local  time  being  Febru- 
ary 16,  7^  36™  40*  a.  m.,  find  the  Greenwich  time: 

'  d    b    m     8  ^ 
Local  astronomical  time  Feb.  14,  19   85   40 

Longitude  in  time  East  (— )  6   55   52 

Oreenwich  astronomical  time  Feb.  14,  12   89    48 

Ex.  83. — In  Long.  135°  15'  E.,  the  local  time  being'  Jan- 
uary 20,  5**  lo™  30"  p.  m.,  find  the  Greenwich  time. 

d     h    m     8 
Local  astronomical  time  Jan.  20,    5   lOf   80 

Longitude  in  time  East  (~)  9  01   00 

Oreen^icb  astronomical  time  Jan.  19,  2q  09  80    < 

By  pursuing  a  course  just  the  reverse  of  the  above,  sub- 
tracting West  longitudes  from,  and  adding  East  longitudes  io 
given  Greenwich  times  expressed  astronomically,  the  local 
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asJTQnomical  times  may  be  found  and  converted  into.  local 
civil  times.  - 

180*  To  find  the  Greenwioh  date  aind  mean  time  from  the 
time  data  of  an  observation. — Navigators  are  supplied  with 
chronometers  from  which  to  obtain  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  of  their  observations,  and  for  this  time  the*  various  ele- 
ments involved,  such  as  declins^tion,  right  ascension^  etc.,  are 
taken  frojb  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Having  the  error  on  G.  M.  T.  and  the  daily  rate  before 
leaviog  port,  the  error  of  the  dironometer  at  any  given  in- 
stant can  be  found. 

To  the  watch  time  of  an  observation  add  the  0 — ^W,  or  tho 
diflPerence  between  the  chronometer  and  watch,  obtained  by 
comparison  just  before  or  after  the  observation,  to  get  the 
corresponding  chronometer  time.  To  this  chronometer  time, 
apply  its  error  on  Greenwich  mean  time,  adding  if  tlie  chro- 
nometer is  slow^  subtracting  if  it  is,  fast.  The  result,  or  the 
result  plus  12  hours,  will  be  the  G.  M.  T.  This  ambiguity 
in  the  nutnber  of  hours  arises  from  the  fact  that  chronometer 
dial  plates  are  graduated  like  watches  from  0  hours  to  12 
hours,  instead  of  from  0  hours  to  24  hours,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  wWher  the  chronometer  is  a.  m.  or  p.  m.  in 
order  to  fix  the  true  Greenwich  time  and  date.  However, 
there  need  be  no  trouble  or  ambiguity,  if  approximate  Green-? 
wich  time  and  date  are  gotten  from  the  approximate  local 
time  by  the  rules  juflt  given  in  Art.  179,  and  compared  with 
the  result  obtained  as  above  from  the  watch  time  and  chro- 
nometer, comparison. 

The  following  examples  will  show  how  to  decide  whether 
the  G.  H^  T.,  in  a  given  case,  is  the  corrected  chronometer  face 
or  this  quantity  plus  12  hours. 
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Ex,  84. — October  31,  about  5  a.  m.,  the  time  data  of  an 
observation  were,  W.  7^  25°»  12%  C— W  1^  44"^  17»,  chronom- 
ter  fast  on  G.  M.  T.  27"»  31»,  Long.  S**  E.    Find  G.  M.  T. 


d      h 
Civil  time  Oct  81  (a.  m.)  5  approz. 

Local  ast.  time  Oct.  80,  17  approz. 

Longitude  East  (—)  8 

Greenwich  ast.  time  Oct.      80,    9  approz. 

[G.  M.  T.  Oct.  30,     8    41    68 

These  results  are  so  close  as  to  remove  all  doubt. 

Ex.  85. — November  17,  about  10**  53"*  a.  m.,  in  Long. 
2^  20™  10*  E.,  the  time  data  of  an  observation  were  W.  4*»  IS'" 
27»,  C— W  4^  07"  20%  chronometer  slow  on  G.  M.  T.  10"»  15». 
Find  G.  M.  T. 


w. 
c~w 

h  m   8 
7  25  13 
1  44  17 

c. 
c.  c. 

9  09  29 
(-)    27  81 

d    h     m 
10  58 


approz. 


Civil  Ume  Nov.  17  ) 
(a.  m.)  f 

Local  ast.  time  Nov.    16,  23  58      approz. 
Long.  East  (— )  2  20  10 


Greenwich  att.  { 
time.  I 


Nov.  16,  20  82  50  approz. 


W. 
C-W 

C. 
C.  C. 

G.  M.  T.  Nov.  16,     20  88  OS 


h  m  8 
4  15  27 
4  07  20 

+ 

8  22  47 
10  15 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  example  12  hours  must 
be  added  to  the  chronometer  time  and  the  date  of  the  pre- 
vious day  taken  to  make  the  two  Greenwich  times  and  dates 
more  nearly  agree. 

It  may  sometimes  be  the  case  that  the  watch  by  which  ob- 
servations are  taken  is  not  regulated  to  local  time,  in  fact, 
may  be  far  out,  and  that  the  approximate  time  of  observation 
is  known  no  closer  than  by  the  words  a.  m.  or  p.  m.  (as  in 
the  case  of  set  examples).  But  the  result  may  be  reasoned 
out  correctly  thus:  Apply  the  C— W  and  C.  C.  to  the  W.  T. 
of  observation.  The  corrected  chronometer  reading,  or  this 
reading  plus  12  hours,  will  be  the  required  G.  M.  T. 

To  determine  which  proceed  thus:  Express  the  given  ap- 
proximate local  civil  time  astronomically  and  find  the  as- 
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tronomical  date  and  hour-limits  between  which  the  true  local 
time  should  lie,  these  limits  being  determined  by  the  words 
a.  ra.  or  p.  m. ;  thus  to  illustrate,  for  Sept.  15,  a,  m.,  the  limits 
of  astronomical  date  and  time  would  be  Sept.  14,  12^  to  24^, 
and  for  Oct.  10,  p.  m.,  they  would  be  Oct.  10,  0^  to  12^. 

Apply  the  longitude  (adding  if  West,  subtracting  if  East) 
to  the  local  astronomical  date  and  hour-limits,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  Greenwich  astronomical  date  and  hour-limits  be- 
tween which  the  true  Greenwich  time  must  lie. 

Then,  if  the  corrected  chronometer  reading  falls  between 
the  Greenwich  limits,  it  is  the  correct  G.  M.  T. ;  if  not,  add 
12**  to  the  corrected  chronometer  reading  and  the  result,  fall- 
ing between  the  limits,  will  be  the  G.  M.  T.,  the  date  in  either 
case  being  that  of  which  the  hours  are  a  part. 

Ex.  86. — November  15,  a.  m.  time,  in  Long.  10*^  W.,  W.  T. 
of  an  observation  was  7**  50°*  30%  C— W  6*»  10~  20»,  C.  C. 
+  4»20».    Find  the  G.  M.  T. 

h  m   s  r       Approximate  local  elvil  time  Nov.  15,  a.  m. 
W.  7  50  80   Local  astronomical  date)    ^^  _   i^*  «oi.  *^  i^^  o^w 

C-W  6  10  20        and  honr  limits.  }   ^ov.  14-  IV^  to  14-  24»» 

Longitude  West  +10  10 

C.  2  00  50-<  Oreenwich  astronomical  ) 

C.  G.  +4  20       date  and  hour  limits,    f 


Corrected  ) 
chro.        1 2  06  10 
reading.  ) 


Nov.  14-  22i»  to  15-  10* 


The  corrected  chronometer  reading  f  allt  between 
the  limits,  the  hours  are  of  the  15th, .-.  O.  MJT.' 
Is  Nov.  15,  2t»  05"  10". 


Ex.  86(a). — July  11,  p.  m.  time,  in  Long.  150**  E.,  the  time 
data  of  an  observation  were  as  follows:  W.  =  9^  12™  17% 
C— W  S^  15"*  14-,  C.  C.  -f  10"»  20».    Find  G.  M.  T. 


w.  . 
c-w 

h  m    8 
9  13  17 

8  15  14 

c. 

CO. 

Corrected 
chro. 
reading. 

a  27  81 
+      10  20 

. 5  87  51 

Approximate  local  civil  time  July  11,  p.  m. 
Local  astronomical  date  ) 

and  hour  limits.  ) 

Longitude  East 
Greenwich  astronomical  ) 

date  and  honr  limits.    ) 


July  11-    Ok  to  11-  12»» 

>-10 10 

July  10-  14»»  to  11-  2h 
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The  corrected  chronometer  reading  does  not  fall  between  the 
abov^tlimits,  so  adding  12^  to  it  gives  17**  37*  51%  which  falls 
between  th^  limits;  the  hours  are  a  part  of  the  10th;  and  .'. 
G.  M.  T.  =  July  10, 17*^  37"  51-. 

In  case  the  local  time  is  given  as^'an  exact  time  and  the 
longitude  as  merely  East  or  West,  the  same  method  holds  good. 

Ex.  57.— Jan.  10,  8  a.  m.,  in  West  longitude,  given  the  fol- 
lowing data :  W.  T-  9^  40°»  30%  C— W  5^  20°»  20%  C.  C. 
+  5»10».    FindG.M.  T. 


c 
c.  c. 


h  m  8 
9  40  80 
5  20  20 


3  00  50 
+     5  10 


Local  ciyil  time  Jan.  10,  8  a.  nl. 
Local  astronomical  time      Jan.      9*  20^ 
.Longitude  West  .  +         0      to 

Greenwich  astronomical  | 
date  and  hour  limits.    ) 


12»» 


Jan.      9<»  20h  to  10*»    8>» 


Corrected  1 
chro.        1 8  06  00 
reading,  j 

The. corrected  chronometer  reading  falls  between  the  limits, 
the  hours  being  of  the  iOth.  /.G.  M.  T.  =  Jan.  10,  3*^  06°^  00«. 

If  both  time  and  longitude  are  .given  as  within  a  twelve-hour 
range;  i.  e,,  time  only  as  a.  m.  or  p.  tii.  and  longitude  only,  as 
E.  or  W.^  the  limits  of  the  approxiniate  Greenwich  astronom- 
ical time  will  be  24  hours  apart  and  two  solutions  will  result. 

Ex.  ^7(a).— rAug.  10,  a.  m.  time,  in  West  Long.,  given  the 
following  data :  W.  T.  S^  00°»  10%  C— W  6^  40°*  20%  C.  C. 
+  5»30«.    FindG.  M.  T.  - 


h  m  B 
8  00  10 
:6  40  20 


W. 
C-W 

c.c.         

Corrected  1    .  . 
Chr6.   '     1 2  46  00 
reading,  j 


2  40  80 
+     5  80 


Approximate  local  cItU  time  Aug.  10,  a.  m. 
Local  astronomical  date  )  .         ^^ 
and  hour  limits.  '  f  ^  •»•  ^ 

Longitude  West        '  +   0h-12» 

Greenwich  astronomican  .    .    dd    I2btni0d 
date  and  hour  limits.    |^«8^-^*    12^910* 


l2hto    9<«     24»> 

0h_12h 
ISh 
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Here  both  the  corrected  chronometer  reading  and  that  read- 
ing +  12  hours  fall  between  the  limits,  and  hence  we  have  a 
double  solution: 

Q.  M.  T.  =  Aug.     9,  14'*  46"  00% 
=  Aug.  10,    2'*  46°»  00». 


Examples  for  practice.     Find  G. 

M.  T. 

,  given, 

W.  T. 
of  Obs. 

C— W 

C.  C. 

Approx. 
Local  date. 

Long. 

Answers. 

») 

h  m    s 
8  28  48 

h  m    s 
6  11  88 

m    8 
(— )  7  18 

April  28,  a.  m: 

o 
90  W 

.  li  m     s 

April  22,  21  27  58 

m 

7  58  26 

4  88  56 

(-)  9  27.6 

Jan.   19,  a.m. 

80  W 

Jan.    19,    0  22  54.4 

») 

11  40  88 

8  59  80 

(— )30  22 

Oct.    22,  a.  m. 

120  £ 

Oct.    21,  15  18  41 

H) 

5  20  21 

8  16  34 

(— )25  21 

Nov.    5,  p.m. 

185  E 

Nov.     4,20  1124 

») 

7  85  10 

10  20  17 

+  10  04   - 

Nov.  9,  8  a.  m. 

80  E 

Nov.     8,  18  05  81 

181.  Gain  or  lo8»  of  tiiae  with  ohange  of  poutiim.— Crou- 
ing  the  180th  mmdian. — It  has  been  shown  that  local  noon 
at  any  meridian  is  when  the  sun  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  that 
meridian,  that  at  all  places  East  of  that  meridian  at  that  in- 
stant it  is  past  noon,  or  time  is  fast  of  that  of  the  given  merid- 
ian; at  all  places  West  of  that  meridian  it  is  not  yet  noon,  or 
time  is  slow  of  that  of  the  given  meridian.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  navigator  travels  East,  carrying  a  watch  regulated  to 
the  time  of  the  meridian  departed  from,  and  if  he  desires  to  set 
the  watch  to  the  time  of  a  meridian  to  the  eastward,  he  must 
Bet  it  ahead  at  the  rate  of  1  hour  for  15®  change  of  longitude, 
or  24  hours  for  every  360**;  in  other  words,  in  going  east- 
ward aroimd  the  world,  Qr  through  360*^  qf  longitude  meas- 
ured in  an  easterly  direction,  he  gains  a  day  ita.  his  r^t(>hing 
of  time. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  sailing  westward  around  the  world, 
or  through  360®  of  longitude  measured  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, he  loses  a  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time. 

So  that  if  he  leaves  the  given  meridian  and  goes  around 
to  the  eastward,  keeping  his  time  regulated  to  each  succes- 
sive local  meridian,  his  reckoning  of  time  on  return  to  his 
point  of  departure  will  be  one  day  ahead  of  the  local  reckon- 
ing; in  other  words,  he  would  think  it,  say,  Thursday  when  in 
reality  it  was  Wednesday, 

Had  he  gone  around  to  the  westward,  he  would  have  logged 
his  return  as  Tuesday,  if  the  day  in  reality  was  a  Wednesday. 

To  avoid  such  misconceptions  and  to  keep  accurate  run  of 
dates,  when  crossing  the  meridian  of  180®,  going  eastward, 
repeat  one  day;  when  crossing  it,  going  westward,  drop  one 
day  from  the  calendar;  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name 
of  the  longitude. 

Ulufttration.— Suppose  a  ship,  going  eastward,  crosses  the 
180®  meridian  at  local  apparent  noon,  April  10;  find  the 
corresponding  Greenwich  time  and  date.  Then,  from  this 
result,  considering  the  longitude  as  of  opposite  name  to  that 
first  used,  find  the  local  time  and  date. 

k     m     ■ 

Local  apparent  time  00  00  00  April  10 

Longitude  ISO^  East  12  00  00  East 


Greenwich  apparent  time  12  00  00  April  9 

Longitude  180"*  West  12  00  00  West 


Local  apparent  time  00  00  00  April  9 

In  other  words,  going  eastward,  and  crossing  the  180° 
meridian,  repeat  a  day. 


861 

Suppose  the  conditions  of  the  illustration  to  be  as  above, 
except  the  ship  is  going  westward,  and  the  change  being 
from  West  to  East  longitude,  then, 

h      m      ■ 

Local  apparent  time  00  00  00  April  10 

Longitude  ISO"*  West  12  00  00  West 


Greenwich  apparent  time  12  00  00  April  10 

Longitude  180*>  East  12  00  00  East 


Local  apparent  time  00  00  00  April  11 

In  other  words,  going  westward^and  crossing  the  ISO*" 
meridian,  omit  one  day  from  the  calendar"  '  ' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NAirriCAL  ALMANAC  AND  SUBOBDINATE 
COMPUTATIONS. 

182.  The  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanae  published  by 
authority  of  Congress  is  subdivided  into  three  general  parts  as 
follows:  Part  I,  Ephemeris  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
gives  the  ephemerides  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  geocentric  and 
heliocentric  positions  of  the  major  planets,  the;  .sun's  coordi- 
nates, and  other  fundamental  astronomical  data  for  equidistant 
intervals  of  Greenwich  mean  time ;  Part  II,  Ephemeris  for  the 
meridian  of  Washington  gives  the  ephemerides  of  the  fixed 
stars,  sun,  moon,  and  major  planets  for  transit  over  the 
meridian  of  Washington ;  and  Part  III,  Phenomena,  contains 
predictions  of  phenomena  to  be  observed  with  data  for  their 
computation.  Tables  are  also  appended  for  the  interconver- 
sion  of  mean  and  sidereal  time  and  for  finding  the  latitude  and 
azimuth  by  an.  altitude  of  Polaris. 

The  American  Nautical  Almanac  is  a  smaller  book  made  up 
from  the  "  Ephemeris  and  Almanac  '^  just  described,  and  is 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  navigators,  being  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  throughout.  The  values  and  differ- 
ences of  the  elements  are  tabulated  to  a  lower  degree  of 
accuracy  than  in  the  Ephemeris,  but  the  refinement  is  sufficient 
for  all  computations  at  sea.  It  contains  the  position  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  together  with  the  ephemerides  of  the  planets 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  and  the  apparent  places  of 
55  stars  for  the  first  of  each  month  and  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  of  transit  at  Greenwich  for  each  of  these  stars,  also  the 
mean  places  of  110  additional  stars;  solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
are  described,  and  the  tables  for  the  interconversion  of  mean 
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and  sidereal  time  and  for  finding  the  latitude  by  Polaris  Atfe 
included;; 

The  elementa  dependent  upon  the  sun  and  moon  are  placed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  arranged  according' to  hours,  days, 
and  months  of  the  year.  The  right  ascension  of  the  mean  Bun 
for  the  entire  year  is  given  at  one  opening,  also,  th^  meaD 
time  of  sidereal  noon  at  Greenwich,  The  declination  of  iht 
sun,  equation  of  time,  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
the  moon  and  the  moon^&  horizontal  pariallax  and  semidiamet^r 
are  given  for  every  even  Jiour  throughout  the  year.  Bight 
ascension^  and  declination  of  the  four  brightest  planets^  are 
given  for  jQreenwich  mean  noon  of  each  day,  also,i;h^  Greeui- 
wich  mean  time  of  transit  of  the  planet  over  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  for  each  day  in  the  year  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  the  semidiameter  and  horizontal  parallax  of  the  planet 
for  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Signs.^In  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  sign  +  must  be  used 
with  the  H,  D.  when  the  equation*  of  time  or  declination,  if 
itself  positive,  is  increasing,  or  if  negative,  is  decreasing 
numerically;  contrariwise,  the  sign  --  must  be  used, with  the 
H.  D.  when  the  equation  of  time  or  sun^s  declination,  if  p6si- 
tive,  is  decreasing,  or  if  negative,. is  increasing. numerically. 

In  the  examples  of  .this  book,  declinations  will  be  charac- 
terized by  the  letter  N.  when  North,  by  letter  S.  when  South; 
and  hourly  differences  by  letter  N.  if  the  body  is  moving 
toward  the  North,  otherwise  by  the  letter  S. 

183.  Greenwich  time  essential. — ^The  elements  must  be 
taken  from  the  Almanac  for  some  definite  instant  of  Green- 
wich mean  time.  In  computations  from  observations  that 
depend  upon  the  time  of  the  sun^s  meridian  passage,  at  which 
instant  the  local  apparent  time  is  0^,  and  the,  Greenwich  ap- 
parent time  is  equal  to  the  longitude,  if  West,  or  to  24^  minus 
the  longitude,  if  East,  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  the 
equation  of  time  for  longitude  before  it,  is  applied  to  the 
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Greenwich  apparent  time  to  obtain  a  ferreenwich  mean  time 
for  use  in  taking  out  other  desired  data.  This  Greenwich 
mean  time  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
the  equation  of  time  never  changes  more  than  1*.3  in  an  hour. 
^84.  Second  differences. — The  method  of  second  differences 
aims  at  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  should  proceed  from 
the  most  accurate  data  obtainable;  hence,  in  cases  where  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  obtaining  the  sun's 
declination  and  equation  of  time  for  use  in  connection  with 
equal  altitudes  for  chronometer  error,  the  elements  should 
be  taken  out  from  the  American  Ephemeris  in  which  the 
hourly  difference  for  the  equation  of  time  is  given  to  thou- 
sandths of  a  second  of  time  and  the  hourly  difference  for  the 
declination  to  hundredths  of  a  second  of  arc. 

In  the  navigator^s  use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  into 
which  no  higher  degree  of  exactness  has  been  admitted  in  the 
tabulations  than  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  usual 
course  of  practice  of  navigation,  the  first  differences  of  the 
elements  only  need  to  be  regarded,  since  simple  interpolation 
in  which  the  differences  of  the  quantities  are  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  the  differences  of  the  times  results  in  sufficient 
refinement  in  computations  at  sea. 

As  all  the  examples  of  this  work  are  meant  to  be  practical, 
second  differences  will  be  Used  only  in  the  cases  of  the  sun's 
declination  and  equation  of  time  as  referred  to  above. 

Letting  H^  be  the  hourly  difference  for  the  Greenwich  noon 
preceding  the  given  Greenwich  time, 
H^  be  that  for  the  following  noon, 
t  be  the  number  of  hours  of  Greenwich  time  after 
the  first  date,  for  which  the  value  of  the 
quantity  is  required, 

then  Hi±     \.    ^  X  4- will  he  the  mean  hourly  difference. 

In  case  t  equals  the  hours  of  Greenwich  time  before  the  second 
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date,  and  the  value  of  the  quantity  is  required  for  that  instant, 

then  JSTjHh  — '        ^  X  -r-  will  be  the  mean  hourly  difference.  \y 

Ex,  93. — On  April  2, 1918,  the  hourly  difference  of  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  was  N.  ST^.YG.  At 
the  same  time  on  April  3,  it  was  If.  57''.55.  Find  the  mean 
hourly  rate  at  local  mean  noon  in  Long.  75**  W.  April  2. 

Here;ffi=      67" M  CM  local  mean  noon  in  longitude  76*  W. 

Bt=      W.66    G.M.T.=t  (in  formula)  =  -|-6»,  and  |-=+2»'.6 

Ht^m=-    cr.aj^»+^ii^XT=^-  67^78+ (^•.W)(2»'^) 
„  _  J  =N.  67'.76-''.026=N.  67\7S6 

*84      =-    <>*-01  [Mean  hourly  difference =N.67''.786 

Ex,  9^, — On  April  2,  1918,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  the 
sun's  H.  D.  of  declination  was  N.  57". 76;  at  the  same  time 
April  3,  it  was  N.  57".55.  Find  the  mean  hourly  rate  and  the 
correction  of  the  declination  for  local  mean  noon  April  3,  at 
a  place  in  longitude  45 **  E. 


As  before,  Ht=     57" M 


24 


At  local  mean  noon  in  longitude  46*  B. 

G.  M.  T.  =  *  (in  formuU)  =  -S**  and  -|-  =  -l^S 

=  N.  67''.66+"-016=N.67''.666 
Mean  hourly  rate =N.  57^566 


The  correction=  ( JJ,+  ^*^^  X  y)  *=^^-  ^''"'^ ^  ^  *"^> 

=  S.  172".(»5  =  S.  2'  62".(»5 

The  mean  hourly  rate,  when  working  forward,  being 

H^  ±  ^^^^  X I  and  the  correction  being|Hi  ^^^J^  X  |}  ^ 

we  see  that  the  expression  for  the  correction  corresponds  to  that 
for  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded  motion  in  mechanic^, 

Fo  representing  the  initial  velocity  or  change  of  the  element; 
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ft,  the  acceleration  or  retardation,  or  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  change  per  unit  of  time  next  smaller  than  that  for 
which  Vq  is  given ;  and  8,  the  correction. 

This  formula  is  general  in  its  application,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  Vq  is  a  diffefrence 
for  one  hour,  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  each  day,  and  taken 
at  the  nearest  Greenwich  date,  a  will  be  ^  of  the  change  in 
Vq  for  24  hours,  in  other  words,  the  hourly  change  of  Fo^^^^^i^ 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mooti,  Vq  is  the  difference^  for  one 
minute  given  in  the  Ephenaeris  for  each  hour,,  a  will  be^^  of 
the  change  in  V^  for  60  minutes,  or,  in  other  wprds,  the  change 
in  Fo  for  one  minute  of  time. 

In  case  the  giveti  time  is  nearer  to  a  subsequent  dat0  than  a 
preceding  Ephemeris  date,' the  formula  may  be  used,  working 
backwards;  V^  will  be  the  quantity  for  the  subsequent. date  in 
th^  Ephemeris  and  t  the  time  before  this  date. 

Taking  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  examples  to  find  the 
correction^ 

i8'=correction={]Sr.  57".76+  (-0:'.pl  xf)  }5 

;;  '      =N.288''.675  =  N.4'48''.675. 

Taking  the  second  one,  we  havie 
S==correction==^N:57^55+(-0'^0l:^(-|))K--3) 

=  N".  57".565  X  ( -3)  =S.  2' 52".695. 

185.  To  And  from  the  Almanac  a  certain  element  for  a 
g^vsn  mean  time  at  a  gn^ven  place. 

(1)  Find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  corresponding  to  the 
local  mean  time,  as  previously  explained. 

(2)  Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the^  nearest  mean 
time  date  preceding  the  ginen  Ofeenwich  mean  time,  the  re- 
quired quantiiy_,  and  the  ^corresponding  "  difference  for  1 
hour"  noting  the  name  and  sign  of  each.    Multiply  the  "  dif- 
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ference  for  1  hour"  by  the  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour  of 
the  remaining  Greenwich  mean  time.  Apply  this  quantity 
algebraically  according  to  sign  to  the  quantity  first  taken  out. 
Or,  take  out  the  quantity  for  the  nearest  subsequent  date,  and 
the  proper  difference.  Multiply  this  difference  by  the  fraction 
of  time  from  the  given  Greenwich  date  to  the  Almanac  date, 
then  subtract  the  product  algebraically, 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  moon  and  planets  the  interpolation 
can  be  more  conveniently  performed  by  the  use  of  Table  IV, 
Nautical  Almanac  (proportional  parts), 
I  To  take  out  the  B.  A.  H.  O  or  "  sidereal  time  of  mean 
I  noon/' — Find  what  it  is  for  the  Greenwich  mean  noon  pre- 
ceding the  given  Greenwich  mean  time;  the  table  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  contains  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  right 
ascension  of  the  mean  sun  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  any  Green- 
wich mean  time  other  than  noon.  The  correction  is  tabulated 
for  every  six  minutes  and  can  be  interpolated  to  any  time 
required.  Table  III  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
converting  a  mean  solar  into  a  sidereal  time  interval  may  also 
be  used  for  finding  this  correction. 

Ex,  96,— For  a  L.  M.  T.  January  8,  1918,  8'  16"  54"  a.  m., 
in  longitude  80°  31'  30"  W.,  find  the  sun^s  declination;  semi- 
diameter  ;  equation  of  time ;  and  right  ascension  of  mean  sun, 
using  first  differences  only. 

First  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time. 

li       m        a 

Local  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  7,  20  16  54 

Longitude  from  Greenwich  West  +  5  22  06 


Greenwich  mean  time  Jan.  8,  1  39  00 

Jan.  8,  1^65 

Note. — ^AU  the  data  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  1918  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  examples  in  this  book  may  be  found  on  pages  745  to  752. 
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To  find  the  snn's  declination. 

Sun's  Dec.  H.  D 


Jan.  8,  at  Greenwiob  mean  noon  S  22  18.9  N  0'.3 

H.  D.  N  0'.3  X  1^65  N  O.B<^ -.G..M.T.   P.65 


:^ 


Required  declination  of  the  sun  S  22  18.4         Corr.  N  0'.495 

To  find  the  sun's  semi-diameter. 

The  change  of  sun's  semi-diameter  is  so  small,  even  in  24 
hours,  that  it  is  tabulated  every  10  days  only  for  Greenwich 
mean  noon.  In  ordinary  practice  it  would  be  taken  out  only 
to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  minute  of  arc. 

January  8,  sun's  S.  D.  =  16'.3  or  16'  18". 

To  find  the  equation  of  time. 

.^  Eq.  of  time.  H.  D. 

Jan.  8,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon 
H.  D.  IM  X  P.65 

Required  equation  of  time 

( — )  to  mean  time. 

To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun. 

R.  A.  M.  0 


m      a 

6  36.6 
-       1.8  -^^ 

+  1M 
G.  M.  T.       1\65 

6  88.4 

Corr.       + 1«.815 

h      m        a 

Jan.  8,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  19  08  54.3 

Corr.  for  P  39»  (or  using  Table  III)  16.3 


Required  R.  A.  M.  Q  19  09  10.6 

Ex,  96. — Find  the  right  ascension,  declination,  semi-diam- 
eter, and  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  for  1918,  January 
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3,  L.  M.  T.  10^  lO""  06"  p.  m.  in  longritiide  46''  East;  also  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

h      m      a 

Local  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  3,  10  10  06 

Longitude  from  Greenwich  East,  ( — )  3  00  00 


Greenwich  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  3,       7  10  06 

=  1^  10».l  =  7M7 

Moon's  R.  A.  H.  D. 


Jan.  3,  at  6  hrs.  of  G.  M.  T.  11  28  14  108- 

H.  D.  108-  X  1M7  =  +2  06.4  1M7 


Jan.  3,  at  7'»  10"  06-  of  G.  M.  T.     R.  A.  =         11  30  20.4      +  126-.36 
(By  proportional  parts,  Table  IV,  Nautical  Almanac.) 

h      m      8 

R.  a.  Jan.  3,  8  hrs.  11  31  50 

Corr.  for  49.^  minutes  —        1  30       - 

Moon's  R.  A. 

H.  D. 


Jan.  3,  at  6  hrs.  of  G.  M.  T.  S  2  15.4        S  12'.0 

H.  D.  12'.0  S  X  1M7  =  S       14.0  1M7 


11  30  20 

Moon's  Dec. 

•       / 

S  2  15.4 

S       14.0 

Jan.  3,  at  7'*  10"  06«  of  G.  M.  T.     Dec.  =  S  2  29.4         S  14'.04 

I 

(By  proportional  parts.  Table  IV,  Nautical  Almanac.) 

Dec.  Jan.  3,  8  hrs.  S  2  39.4 

Corr.  for  49.9  minutes  N      10.0 


Moon's  Dec.  S  2  29.4 

The  moon's  semi-diameter  and  horizontal  parallax  for 
0.  M.  T.  7"  10"  06"  January  3.— The  moon's  semi-diameter 
and  horizontal  parallax  are  tabulated  for  every  ^  hours  and 
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change  so  slowly  that  they  may  be  picked  out  directly  by  in- 
spection of  the  table. 

Moon's  semi-diameter  for  G.  M.  T.  T".!?  Jan.  3,  =  14'.8 

Moon's  horizontal  parallax  for  G.  M.  T.  1\17  Jan.  3,        =  54'.2 

To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Jupiter's  R.  A.  H.  D. 


h      m 


Jan.  3,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon        4  01  49.0  —  0".79 

H.D.  — 0-.79X7M7=  —  5.7  G.  M.  T.       7M7 


Required  R.  A.  of  Jupiter  4  01  43.3  Corr.     —  5».66 

(By  proportional  parts,  Table  IV,  Nautical  Almanac.) 

h      m      a 

R.  A.  Jan.  3,  at  G.  M.  noon  4  01  49 

Corr.  for  7'»  10".!  —         05.7 


R.  A.  Jupiter  4  .01  43.3 

To  find  the  declination  of  Jupiter. 

Jupiter's  Dec.  H.  D. 


Jan.  3,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon       N  19  52.9  S  O'.OS 

H.  D.  S  0'.03  X  7M7  =  S  .2  G.  M.  T.       7M7 


Required  declination  of  Jupiter        N  19  52.7  Corr.       S  0'.21 

(By  proportional  parts,  Table  IV,  Nautical  Almanac.) 

Dec.  Jan.  3,  at  G.  M.  noon  N  19  52.9 

Corr.  for  7»»  10™.  1  S        00.2 


Dec.  Jupiter  N  19  52.7 

For  a  given  mean  time  to  find  the  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  a  star. 

Ex.  P7. — Let  these  elements  of  the  star  Polaris  (a  Ursa; 
Minoris)  be  required  for  the  L.  M.  T.,  1918,  January  19, 
1"  48"  15"  a.  m.,  at  a  place  in  longitude  40**  15'  W. 
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In  the  Nautical  Almanac,  under  "Apparent  Places  for 
Stars,"  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  55  of  the  most 
important  stars  are  tabulated  for  the  first  day  of  each  month 
at  the  time  of  upper  transit  at  Greenwich  and  in  the  next 
following  table  this  Greenwich  mean  time  of  transit  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  is  given. 

From  these  tables  we  find  the  change  in  the  elements  occur- 
ring in  a  certain  interval  and  take  as  a  correction  to  the  tabu- 
lated values  for  the  nearest  date  the  proportional  part  of  the 
change  indicated  by  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  given 
instant  of  the  problem. 

h      m      a 

Local  civil  mean  time  Jan.  19  (a.  m.),  1  48  15 

Local  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  18,  13  48  15 

Longitude  West  ^  -f    2  41  00 

G.  M.  T.  of  given  instant  =  Jan.  18*  16  29  15 

h     m  h      m        a 

Polaris'  transit  Jan.  1        6  49  R.  A.        1  31  09.0 

Polaris'  transit  Feb.  1        4  46  R.  A.        1  30  36.1 


Interval        30*  21  57                                Change  —    32.9 
=  30.917  days 

Change  of  R.  A.  in  1  day  =  — 1".06  d    h    m 

Polaris  transit                                                                Feb.  1  04  46 

0.  M.  T.  of  given  instant                                               Jan.  18  16  29 


Interval  from  given  instant  to  nearest ")  _. 13  12  17 

tabulated  date  J 

=  — 13.512  days 

R.  A.  Feb.  1  1  30  36.1  Daily  change     —    1.06 

Corr.  for  — 13.512  days  +  14.3  Interval  — 13.512 


R.  A.  Polaris  =  1  30  50.4  Corr.  -f  14.323 

There  is  no  change  in  declination  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1. 
Declination  Polaris  =  +  88°  52'.5 

The  above  accurate  interpolation  has  been  used  for  finding 
the  right  ascension  of  Polaris  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
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rapid  change  in  right  ascension  of  that  star.  For  ordinary 
navigational  purposes  the  elements  of  the  other  stars  may  be 
picked  out  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  the  tablep. 

When  work  of  extreme  precision  is  to  be  done  the  elements 
of  stars  should  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris  where  they  are 
tabulated  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for  every  tenth  upper 
transit  at  Washington.  In  using  the  star  tables  of  the  Ephem- 
eris Washington  time  is  used  instead  of  Greenwich  time. 

196,  To  And  from  the  Almanac  a  certain  element  of  the 
sun  for  a  g^ven  local  apparent  time. — (1)  Find  the  corre- 
sponding Greenwich  apparent  time;  to  do  which  express  the 
local  apparent  time  astronomically,  applying  to  it  the  longi- 
tude, plus  if  West,  minus  if  East,  as  already  explained  for 
finding  G.  M.  T.  Correct  the  equation  of  time,  tabulated  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  even  hours  of  mean  time  of  the 
given  astronomical  day,  for  the  odd  hours  and  decimals  of  an 
hour  in  the  Greenwich  apparent  time,  and  apply  this  result  to 
the  Greenwich  apparent  time  to  get  the  approximate  6.  M.  T. 
Entering  the  Nautical  Almanac  with  the  approximate  G.  M.  T. 
thus  obtained,  a  new  value  of  the  equation  of  time  may  be 
obtained,  which,  being  applied  to  the  Greenwich  apparent 
time,  will  give  a  more  exact  value  of  the  G.  M.  T.  with  which 
to  take  out  the  required  element;  but  this  second  approxima- 
tion to  the  G.  M.  T.  is  an  unnecessary  refinement  for  navi- 
gators, since  the  required  element  may  be  satisfactorily  ob- 
tained with  the  first  approximation  to  the  G.  M.  T.  because 
the  equation  of  time  never  changes  more  than  1.3  seconds  in 
an  hour. 

187.  To  find  a  certain  element  of  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the 
meridian  of  a  given  place  or  at  local  apparent  noon. 

Proceed  exactly  as  explained  above. 

The  most  common  use  of  this  problem  is  when  finding  the 
sun's  declination  in  the  case  of  a  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun,  of  an  altitude  near  noon,  or  in  the  case  of  finding  declina- 
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tion  of  sun  and  equation  of  time  in  equal  altitudes  for  chronom- 
eter error.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  convenient,  since  the  ephem- 
erides  of  the  sun  are  tabulated  for  Washington  apparent  noon 
in  the  American  Ephemeris,  pages  514-521,  to  reduce  the  local 
apparent  time  to  Washington  aipparent  time  instead  of  to 
Greenwich  apparent  time. 

At  the  instant  of  apparent  noon,  the  local  apparent  time  is 
0"  0"  0".  Therefore,  if  in  longitude  60**  W.  on  January  5,  we 
have 

b      m      8 

•  Local  astronomical  apparent  time  J&n.  5,         0  00  00 
Longitude  West  +  4  00  00 

Greenwich  ast.  apparent  time  Jan.  5,  4  00  00 

But  if  in  longitude  60°  E.  at  local  apparent  nooir  on  January 
5,  we  would  have 

Local  astronomical  apparent  time  Jan.  5 
Longitude  East 

Greenwich  apparent  time  Jan.  5, 
Or  Jan.  4, 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  in  longitude  West,  the 
G.  A.  T.  of  local  noon  is  equal  to  the  longitude,  or  it  is  after 
noon  of  the  same  date  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  longi- 
tude; but  that  in  East  longitude  at  local  apparent  noon  the 
Gr.  A.  T.  is  before  the  noon  of  local  date  by  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  longitude,  or  G.  A.  T.=  ( — ) longitude. 

Ex,  98, — Find  the  sun's  declination  and  equation  of  time 
for  local  apparent  noon  at  a  place  in  longitude  S'^.l  W.  on 
January  2,  1918. 


(- 

h      m 

0  00 
-)   4  00 

00 
00 

(- 

-)   4  00 
20  00 

00 
00 

h  m     8 

m      ■ 

H. 

D. 

G.  A.  T.  of  local  apparent 

noon    5  06  00 

Eq.  of  T. 

4>'= 

3  59.2 

+  i 

r2 

Eq.  T. 

+      4  00 

Corr. 

+ 

1.3 

X=1 

h.l 

G.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent 

noon    5  10  00 

Eq.  T. 

= 

4  00.5 

Corr.+l 

«.a 

=5h.l7 

+to  App. 

T. 

Dec.  4J», 

S  22'  57'.3 

H.D. 

Corr. 

N              .2 

N    0'.2 

AtL.A. 

noon 

G.  M.  T.  1»>.17 

Jan.  2. 

S22     57.1 

Corr.  N    0'.234 
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Ex.  PP.— January  11,  1918,  in  longitude  96**  08'  51''  W., 
find  the  sun's  declination  and  equation  of  time  at  local  appar- 
ent noon,  using  2d  differences. 

Here  longitude =6"*  24"  35*.4  W.  and  longitude  of  Wash- 
ington (Am.  Ephemeris,  page  684)  rrS"*  08"  15".8  W.  Then 
6*"  24"  35".4  W.-5'  08"  15*.8  W.  =  V  16"  19".6  =  longitude  W. 
of  Washington  =  l\2r2. 

(Washington  apparent  time,  Ephemeris,  pages  514-521.) 


Times. 


Sun's  Dec. 


H.  D.  at  Wash.  App.  Noon  and  Change. 


At  Wash.  app.  noon 

Jan.  11,  S  21  61  17.9 

Corr.  N  29.52 


Jan.  11,  H.  D. 
Jan.  12,  H.  D. 


N  28.18 

N  24.23 


At  L.  A.  noon  ;fan.  11,      S  21  60  48.88 


Change  in  24  hours  ( + )    1.06 

Change  in  1  hour  (  +  )    0.0438 

Change  In  ^  hrs. =0^.686  W  ( + )    0.0278 
Jan.  11,  H.  D.  N  28.18 

Mean  H.  D.  N  28.206 

Wash.  app.  T.=  (X  place 

-XWash.)=  1»».272 


Corr.  N  2«r.fi 


Times.                          Eq.  of  T. 

H.  D.  at  Wash.  App.  Noon  and  Change. 

m      a 

At  Wash.  app.  noon  Jan.  11,     7  56.02 
Corr.  +     1.27 

Jan.  11,  H.  D. 
Jan.  12,  H.  D. 

Change  in  24  hours 
Change  in  j  hrs.  from 
Jan.  11,  H.  D. 

Mean  H.  D. 

Wash.  A.  T.=X  W  fr 

B 

+  0.998 
+  0.974 

At  L.  A.  noon  Jan.  11,                7  67.80 
+  to  app.  time 

(-)  0.024 

Wash.  (  — )  0.001 

+  0.996 

+  0.997 
om  Wash,    lfc.272 

Corr.  +  1-.288 

When  longitude  is  East  of  Washington,  the  Washington 
apparent  time  of  local  noon  equals  ( — )  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  local  civil  date. 
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Ex.  100.— April  4,  1918,  in  longitude  10»»  04"  49-.6  East, 
find  the  sun's  declination  and  equation  of  time  at  local  appar- 
ent noon,  using  2d  differences.  Here  the  longitude  =  10^  04" 
49«.6  E.+  (Wa8h.  A)  5*^  08"  15-.8  W.  =  15^  13"  05«.4  E.  of 
Washington  =  ( - )  15»».218. 


Times.                     Sun's  Dec. 

At  Wash.  app.  noon 

Apr.  4,                             N  5  34  09.5 
Corr.  S     14  82.49 

Apr.  3,  H.  D. 
Apr.  4,  H.  D. 

Change  In  24  hours 
Change  in  1  hour 

Change  ia-g  hrs.  from 

Wash. 
Apr.  4,  H.  D. 

Mean  H.  D. 

Wash.  app.  T.  ( — )  X  fro 
Wash. 

Correction 

N  57.49 
N  57.26 

(-)     0.28 
(-)     0.0096 

(  +  )     0.078 
N  67.26 

At  L.  A.  noon  Apr.  4,         NSW  37.01 

N  67.888 
m 
(~)  16'».218 

S  872^493 

Times.                          Eq.  of  T. 

H.  D.  at  Wash.  App.  Noon  and  Change. 

m      ■ 

At  Wash.  app.  noon  Apr.  4       8  06.82 
Corr.  +     ll.2« 

Apr.  8,  H.  D. 
Apr.  4,  H.  D. 

Change  In  24  hours 

Change  In-^hrs.  from 

Wash. 
Apr.  4,  H.  D. 

Mean  H.  D. 

Wash.  app.  T.  (  — )  X  from 
Wash. 

Correction 

(-)  0.746 
(-)  0.788 

At  local  app.  noon  Apr.  4,         8  19.88 
+  to  app.  time 

(  +  )  0.007 

(-)  0.002 
(-)  0.788 

(~)  0.740 
(-)15'».218 

11».2«182 

To  find  the  sun's  declination  and  equation  of  time  at  local 
apparent  midnight,  proceed  as  in  the  above  examples,  using 
for  Washington  A.  T.  in  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  examples 
(12  hours 4- A- long,  of  Washington)  =13^2 72  January  11, 
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and  in  the  second  (12  hours— (A + long,  of  Washington) 
=  12'-15\218=  (  -  )3\218  April  4. 

188.  To  And  the  local  mean  time  of  transit  of  the  moon 
over  a  g^ven  meridian  on  a  g^iven  date,  and  the  moon's  right 
ascension,  declination,  semi-diameter,  and  horizontal  parallax 
at  that  instant. — ^The  Nautical  Almanac,  pages  76  and  77, 
contains  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  each  transit  of  the  moon 
over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  This  time  is  the  hour  angle 
of  the  mean  sun  when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian,  and,  there- 
fore, equals  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon 
and  mean  sun.  Both  the  moon  and  mean  sun  increase  their 
right  ascensions  daily,  but  the  increase  for  the  moon  is  greater 
than  that  for  the  mean  sun,  so  that  each  day  the  moon  gets 
further  and  further  to  the  eastward  of  the  mean  sun,  and  in 
the  diurnal  revolution  comes  to  the  meridian  later  each  day 
than  on  the  preceding  day;  the  number  of  minutes  varying 
with  the  moon^s  motion,  but  approximating  an  average  value 
of  50  minutes. 

This  retardation,  represented  by  R,  occurs  during  a  passage 
of  the  moon  over  24  hours  of  longitude,-  and  for  any  longitude 

R  * 

A  hours  the  retardation  will  be  ^  X  A,  so  it  is  easily  seen  that 

if  there  were  no  retardation  whatever,  the  local  time  of  the 
moon^s  meridian  passage  in  any  longitude  would  be  the  same 
as  that  at  Greenwich,  but  there  is  retardation,  and  the  local 
mean  time  of  transit  over  a  meridian  is  gotten  from  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  of  Greenwich  transit  by  computing  the 
amount  of  retardation  corresponding  to  the  number  of  hours 
and  decimals  of  an  hour  of  longitude,  and  applying  it  to  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  of  Greenwich  transit,  adding  that 
amount  for  West  longitude,  subtracting  for  East  longitude ; 
West  longitude  being  regarded  as  +,  East  longitude  as  (  — ) . 

The  value  of  R,  or  the  daily  retardation,  is  given  in  its 
appropriate  column  opposite  the  time  of  transit.  The  reduc- 
tion for  longitude  is  tabulated  in  Table  11,  Bowditch,  the 
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arguments  being  '^  longitude/'  and  "  daily  variation  of  the 
moon's  passing  the  meridian  '' ;  and  it  may  also  be  found  from 
Table  IV,  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  times  given  in  the  Almanac  are  for  the  astronomical 
date,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  finding  the  meridian  pas- 
sage on  a  given  civil  date ;  hence  the  rules : 

(1)  Take  the  time  of  the  moons  meridian  passage  from 
ike  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  given  civil  date  when  the  time 
tabulated  plus  the  correction  for  retardation  is  less  than  12 
hours,  because  then  the  astronomical  date  is  the  same  as  the 
civil  date. 

(2)  When  it  is  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  tabulated  time  of 
passage  plus  the  correction  for  retardation  on  the  given  civil 
date  will  be  greater  than  12  hours,  take  out  the  time  of  passage 
for  the  day  before,  since  in  this  case  the  astronomical  date  is 
one  day  less  than  the  civil  date, 

(3)  TaJce  out  the  retardation  from  the  tables  for  the  given 
longitude,  adding  the  amount  to  the  G.  M.  T.  of  meridian  pas- 
sage at  Greenwich  when  longitude  is  West,  subtracting  if  longi- 
tude is  East,  The  result  will  be  the  local  mean  time  of  local 
transit  (see  Art.  196  (c)). 

Ex.  101.— In  longitude  100°  30'  W.  find  the  time  of  me- 
ridian transit  of  the  moon  for  1918,  January  19  (civil  date), 
then  the  corresponding  G.  M.  T. 


Meridian  Transit  of  the  Moon. 


Retardation. 


h    m 

Long.  100°  SO'  W    G.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  transit  Jan.  19,     5  54.0 
or  Corr.  for  longitude  West  +    15.1 

Long,  e*  42«»  W  

zzGb.?  W  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  19,      6  09.1 

Longitude  West  +6  42 


For  1\  2'".25 


Corr.         +15«n.07 
Or  (Tab.  11,  Bow- 
ditch)  = +15".l 


G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  19,    12  51.1 


Ex.  102.— In  longitude  100°  30'  E.  find  the  time  of  me- 
ridian transit  of  the  moon  for  1918,  January  28  (civil  date), 
then  the  corresponding  G.  M.  T. 
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Meridian  Transit  of  the  Moon. 


Retardation. 


k    m 

Long.  100*  SC  E      6.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  transit  Jan.  27,    12  49 
or  Corr.  for  longitude  East        ( — )      12.6 

Long,  e*  42"»  E  

=6».7  E  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  27,    12  86.4 

Longitude  East  ( — )  6  42 


For  1*,  l"».88 

X=  —    6«».7 


G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  27,      5  54.4 


Corr.  —  12".fl0 

Or  (Tab.  11,  Bow- 
ditch)  = —12'».65 


The  times  of  transits  at  Greenwich  are  given  only  to  the 
nearest  minute,  and  the  resulting  local  time  of  local  transit 
will  be  only  approximate,  though  sufficiently  exact  for  navi- 
gators. A  more  exact  time  may  be  found  by  first  finding  the 
approximate  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  and  then  the  approximate 
6.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  for  which  the  moon's  right  ascension 
may  be  taken  out. 

This  right  ascension  is  the  local  sidereal  time  of  the  moon's 
local  transit  and  the  local  mean  time  corresponding  may  be 
found  (see  Ex.132). 

If  then  other  elements  are  desired  at  the  time  of  the  moon's 
local  transit,  find  the  G.  M.  T.  corresponding  to  the  L.  M.  T. 
just  found,  and  take  out  for  this  G.  M.  T.  the  required  elements. 

189.  To  find  the  local  mean  time  of  transit  of  a  planet 
over  a  given  meridian  on  a  given  date,  and  the  correspond- 
ing 0.  M.  T.,  also  the  planet's  right  ascension  and  declination 
at  that  instant. — The  mean  time  of  each  meridian  transit  for 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  given  in  the  Almanac  for  Mars, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  On  certain  dates  there  may  be 
retardation,  on  others  acceleration,  in  the  times  of  return  to 
the  meridian.  In  the  case  of  a  retardation,  the  time  of  local 
transit  is  found  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon;  in  the  case  of 
acceleration,  the  sign  of  the  reduction  for  longitude  is  re- 
versed. Or,  considering  the  hourly  retardation  -}-,  the  hourly 
acceleration  ( — ) ,  West  longitude  + ,  and  East  longitude  (  — ) , 
the  rule  of  signs  will  determine  the  sign  of  the  reduction. 

Having  found  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit,  deduce  the 
G.  M.  T.  by  applying  the  longitude,  and  take  out  for  this 
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G.  M.  T.  the  planet's  right  ascension  and  declination  (Art. 
185,  Ex.  96). 

Having  found  the  right  ascension  of  a  planet  when  it  is  on 
the  meridian,  take  this  as  local  sidereal  time  and  find  the 
corresponding  local  mean  time ;  the  result  will  be  closer  than 
the  time  tabulated  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
navigators. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  moon  the 
retardation  was  tabulated  for  each  day,  in  the  cases  of  planets, 
the  retardation  or  acceleration  will  be  obtained  for  24  hours 
by  taking  the  difference  of  the  times  of  Greenwich  transit  for 
the  given  day  and  the  day  following  when  in  West  longitude, 
the  difference  of  those  tinies  for  the  given  day  and  day  preced- 
ing when  in  East  longitude. 

The  change  for  1  hour  will  then  be  one  twenty-fourth  of 
the  difference  for  24  hours.  This  hourly  change  multiplied 
by  the  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour  in  the  longitude  will 
be  the  change  for  longitude. 

Ex.  lOS.—ln  longitude  75**  W.  find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit 
of  Jupiter,  1918,  January  4,  civil  date;  also  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  Jupiter  for  that  instant. 


Meridian  Transit  of  Jupiter. 


Difference. 


h      m 

Long.  76'  W=5»'  W.     At  Gr.  noon  Jan.  4,  9     07 

Correction  for  longituide  W        —       1 


L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  4,       9     06 
Longitude  West  -f  5 


G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  4,     14     06 


For  24=  —6.0 
For    5  =—1.0 


Times. 

Jupiter's 
R.A. 

H.  D. 

Jupiter's  Dec. 

11.  D. 

At  Gr.  noon  Jan.  4, 
Corr.  for  G.  M.  T. 

h  m     ■ 
4  01  30.0 
-       10.6 

-  0».75 
G.  M.  T.   14M 

N  19  52.2 
Corr.         S           .4 

S    0'.025 
G.M.T.  14M 

At  local  transit 

4  01  19.4 

Corr.    — 10«.57 

N  19  61.8 

Corr.   S    0'.362 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

KELATION  OF  MEAN,  AFPABENT,  AND  SIBEREAL 
TIMES.— CONVEESION  OF  TIME.— KELATION  OF 
TIME,  HOUE  ANGLES,  AND  EIGHT  ASCENSIONS, 
AND  A  CONSIDEEATION  OF  PROBLEMS  INVOLVING 
THEM.— FINDING  LOCAL  AND  WATCH  TIMES  OF  A 
BOBY'S  TRANSIT,  ETC. 

190.  To  interconvert  apparent  and  mean  time. — The  equa- 
tion of  time  being  the  difference  between  the  hour  angles  of 
the  true  and  mean  suns,  or,  in  other  words,  between  apparent 
and  mean  times,  when  one  is  given,  the  other  is  obtained  by 
applying  the  equation  of  time  with  its  proper  sign  of  appli- 
cation to  the  given  time.    Thus,  if  for  the  same  instant, 

tm  represents  local  mean  time, 

ta  represents  local  apparent  time, 

E  represents  equation  of  time  with  positive  sign  of  applica- 
tion to  apparent  time, 

then  tm=ta-{-E,\  (i^a) 

ta^tm  —  ^'  j 

Hence  for  the  given  local  time  (apparent  or  mean),  ex- 
pressed astronomically,  find  the  Greenwich  time  (apparent  or 
mean).  Take  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Green- 
wich instant  the  equation  of  time.  The  reduction  then  is 
made  by  applying  the  corrected  equation  of  time  to  the  given 
time,  with  the  proper  sign  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the  column  in 
which  it  is  found. 
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The  equation  of  timft  fminH  in  thp  Nautical  Almanac  is  the 
apparent  time  of  mean  noon  at  Greenwich,  and  if  correctedT 
for  longitude  it  is  the  apparent  time  of  local  meaji  nioqn. 

Ex.  i 0-4.— January  Ji,  1918,  in  longitude  75°  30'  W.,  find 
the  local  apparent  time  corresponding  to  a  local  mean  time 
8"*  10"  10"  p.  m. 

hma  ma  kma 

L.  M.  T.     8  10  10  Jan.  2.  Eq.  t.  at  12*'=  4  08.6  H.  D.      +1«.2    L.  M.  T.    =8  10  10 
Long.         6    2  00  W  Corr.  =  +  1.4  G.  M.  T.     1»'.2    Eq.  t.         —      4  10  .      ^ 

G.  M.  T,   18  12  10  Jan.  2.  Eq.  t.  =4  10.0  Corr.      +1».44  L.  A.  T.        8  08  00  -' 

=  18'».2  (-)to  M.  T.  .r  ^ 

Ex.  i05.— April  3,  1918,  in  longitude  100**  45'  E.,  find  the       V^\^' 
local  mean  time  corresponding  to  5**  10"  a.  m.,  local  apparent     ^     -  -^  . 
time.  V^"    i.'^ 

hma  ma  bma 

L.  A.  T.    17  10  00  Apr.  2.  Eq.  t.  at   10»»=8  40.8  H.  D.      — 0».7    L.  A.  T.    17  10  00 

hong.         6  43  00  E  Corr.         =—       0.8  G.  A.  T.     0>».45  Eq.  t.  8  40.6  ^C 


/ 


'>-  " 


K 


G.  A,  T.    10  27  00  Apr.  2.  Eq.  t.  =8  40.5  Corr.      —  0«.8    L.M.T.=17  18  40.6 

+  to  App.  T.  or  Apr.  8,  a.  m.,  6  18  40.6 

191.  Fonnnls  for  the  interoonvenion  of  mean  and  side- 
real time  intervals. — Since  a  sidereal  year  contains  365.25636       \>^ 
mean  solar  days,  or  366.25636  sidereal  days,  each  unit  of  v 

mean  solar  time  will  contain  ^_.,'  .,---  sidereal  units  of  the  ,  ^ 

same  denomination,  or  each  unit  of  sidereal  time  will  contain 

nnn\^nnn  ii^its  of  mcau  timc  of  the  same  denomination, 
obb./cobob 

Since  both  are  uniform  measures  of  time,  any  interval  of 
time  expressed  either  in  mean  solar  or  sidereal  units  may  be 
expressed  in  units  of  the  other  denomination. 

Thus,  if  any  interval  of  time  be  represented  by  t  if  expressed 
in  mean  solar  time,  by  s  if  expressed  in  sidereal  time, 

*^-  T-WM  ='■'''''''' 

whence  5  =  ^  +  .0027379^,  (137) 

<  =  5-. 002  73045,  (138) 
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and  by  these  fonnulflB  any  interval  of  the  one  kind  of  time 
can  be  converted  into  an  interval  of  the  other  kind  of  time. 

The  reduction  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Table  II  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  converting  sidereal  intervals  into  mean 
solar  time  intervals^  which  contains  for  each  ae^o^^^^f  s  the 
value  .00273045  expressed  in  minutes  and  seconds;  also  by 
Table  III,  for  converting  a  mean  solar  time  interval  into  a 
sidereal  time  interval,  which  contains  for  each  seeonoof  t  the 
value  .0027379^  expressed  in  minutes  and  seconds.     Tables 
8  and  9  of  Bowditch  are  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  t  and  s  are  in  units  of  hours,  the  above  formulae  become 
8  =  t  {1  +  9«.8565)  =  i  +  9-.8565^,         (139) 
t  =  8  {1  —  9«.8296)  =  s  —  9«.82965,         (140) 
so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  above  mentioned  Tables  the  re- 
duction may  still  be  conveniently  calculated. 

Acceleration  and  retardation.— If  in  (137)  f  =  24  hrs., 
8  will  equal  24^  3™  56*'.5663 ;  or  in  a  mean  solar  day  sidereal 
time  gains  on  mean  time  3"  56*.5553,  and  this  is  called  the 
acceleration  of  sidereal  on  mean  time.  If  in  (138)  «^  24 
hrs.,  t  =  24^  minus  3"  55".9094,  or  in  a  sidereal  day  mean 
time  loses  on  sidereal  time  3"  55».9094,  and  this  is  the  retarda- 
tion of  mean  solar  on  sidereal  time. 

Examples  on  the  conversion  of  a  mean  solar  time  interval 
into  a  sidereal  time  interval. 

Ex.  106. — Express  10  hours  of  mean  solar  time  in  sidereal 
time. 

>     Taking  formula  s^  =  ^"(1  +  .0027379),  we  have 
v/  5  =  10\027379      .     =  10*^  01°^  38-.564. 

/y         '     Taking  formula  s""  =  <*»(1  +  9-.8565), 

/    we  have  s  =  10^  01"*  38«.566. 

/      Using  table  III,  Nautical  Almanac,  we  have 
f         t  =z  A  mean  solar  time  interval,  10^  00"  00« 

From  table  III,  reduction  to  a  sidereal  interval  +      1    38  .6 


V 


The  required  sidereal  time  interval  10*  01"  38".6 


i 


1/ 
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Ex.  107, — Express  15*"  33"  29"  of  mean  time  in  sidereal 
time.  ^  «     "^  ""^ 

^=a  mean  solar  time  interval .  0  ^  15"*  33"  29" 

Prom  Table  III,  reduction  to  a  sidereal  interval     -f  ^    33  .3 

The  required  sidereal  time  interval  15'  36"  02".3 

Express  in  sidereal  time : 

Ex.  108.— r  29"  30".5  of  mean  time.  / 

Ans.  7"  30"  44".4  sidereal  time.    '^ 
Ex.  109.— V  14"  03"  of  mean  time. 

Ans.  V  14"  15".2  sidereal  time. 
Ex.  110.— 23""  15"  10"  of  mean  time. 

Ans.  23'  18"  59'.2  sidereal  time. 
Examples  on  the  conversion  of  a  sidereal  interval  into  a 
mean  solar  time  interval. 

Ex.  iii.— Express  10'  30"  00"  of  sidereal  time  in  mean 
solar  time. 
Taking  formula  f =5' (1-. 0027304),  we  have 

<=10'.5-0'.0286692  =  10'.471331  =  10'28"  16".79. 
Taking  formula  <'=5'(l-9'.8296),  we  have 
/=10'.5(l-9'.8296)  =10'  30"-l"43".2108!=10'28"  16".789. 
Using  Table  II,  Nautical  Almanac,  we  have 
5  =  a  sidereal  time  interval  =  10'  30"  00" 

From  Table  II,  reduction  to  a  mean  time  interval     —  1    43  .2 

The  required  mean  solar  time  interval  10'  28"  16".8        [^ 

Express  in  mean  solar  time : 
Ex.  112.— W  04"  12".9  of  sidereal  time. 

Ans.  11'  02"  24'.1  mean  time. 
Ex.  lis.— 15*"  08"  33".4  of  sidereal  time. 

Ans.  15'  06"  04'.5  mean  time. 
Ex.  ii^.— 19'  13"  36'.6  of  sidereal  time. 

Ans.  19'  10"  27'.7  mean  time. 


K 
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192.  Having  the  mean  time  at  any  place,  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding sidereal  time. 

Let  A  represent  the  longitude  of  the  place  expressed  in  time, 

-h  when  West,  (  — )  when  East. 
t  the  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun  expressed  positively 

and,  therefore,  the  local  mean  time. 
(^+A)  the  G.  M.  T.  or  elapsed  mean  time  interval  since 

Greenwich  mean  noon. 
S  the  hour  angle  of  T  and  hence  the  local  sidereal  time. 
(S+A)  the  Greenwich  hour  angle  of  T  or  Greenwich 

sidereal  time, 
tto  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun  (R.  A.  M.  0 )  at 

Greenwich  mean  noon. 

If  a  mean  time  interval  since  Greenwich  mean  noon  is 
(^-f  A)\  the  corresponding  sidereal  time  interval  will  be 
(^+A)'  (1  + .0027379).  Having  now  the  sidereal  interval  since 
Greenwich  mean  noon  and  the  sidereal  time  of  Greenwich 
mean  noon,  or  ao,  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  will  be 

(fif  +  A)'=ao+(^+A)'(l  +  .0027379) 
fif  +  A     =ao  +  A  +  ^-h(^-h A)  (.0027379) 

ortttT'T^}'      =«.  +  *+ e  +  A)  (.00.7379)  141) 

The  Almanac  contains  a©  for  each  Greenwich  mean  noon 
under  the  heading  Right  Ascension  of  the  Mean  Sun.  As 
^+A  is  the  G.  M.  T.,  a^  should  be  taken  out  for  Greenwich 
mean  noon  of  the  given  Greenwich  date,  and  corrected  for  the 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  Greenwich  mean  time,  using 
the  table  at  the  foot  of  pages  2  and  3  of  the  Almanac  or  else 
Table  III  of  the  Almanac. 

Hence  the  rule :  Express  the  local  mean  time  astronomically 
and  find  the  G.  M.  T.  and  date.  Then  to  the  local  astronomi- 
cal mean  time  add  the  sidereal  time  or  the  right  ascension  of 
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the  mean  sun  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  noon  of 
the  Greenwich  date,  cmd  also  the  reduction  from  Table  III 
for  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  the  Greenwich  mean 
time.  The  sum,  if  less  than  2Jf  hours,  will  he  the  local  sidereal 
time  {L.  8.  T,).  If  the  sum  is  greater  than  2^  hours,  reject 
2Jf  hours  and  the  remainder  will  he  the  L.  S.  T. 

Since  the  sidereal  time  (R.  A.  M.  O )  at  Greenwich  mfean 
noon,  corrected  for  the  G.  M.  T.  corresponding  to  the  given 
L.  M.  T.,  is  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun  at  the  instant 
of  the  given  L.  M.  T.,  the  above  equation  (141)  is  simply  an 
algebraic  expression  of  what  has  already  been  proven,  namely : 
"  The  sidereal  time  at  a  given  place  is  equal  to  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  mean  sun  plus  the  local  mean  time  "  (Art.  173) . 

It  is  usual  to  keep  the  solar  day;  but  should  it  be  desired 
to  state  the. sidereal  day,  prefix  to  a©  the  sidereal  day  at  the 
instant  of  Greenwich  mean  noon,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
astronomical  day  for  six  months  after  the  vernal  equinox,  one 
day  less  for  six  months  before  the  vernal  equinox.  At  the 
instant  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sidereal  time  and  mean  solar 
time  coincide.  Before  that  time  the  mean  sun  transits  before 
the  vernal  equinox;  after  that  time,  it  transits. after  the  vernal 
equinox. 

Examples  on  the  conversion  of  local  mean  time  into  local 
sidereal  time. 

Ex.  ii5.— January  18,  1918,  in  longitude  55°  15'  W.,  the 
local  mean  time  is  8**  06"  29*.5  p.  m.  Find  the  local  sidereal 
time  (see  rule  in  this  article) . 

The  local  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  18» 
Longitude  from  Greenwich  West 

The  Greenwich  mean  time  Jan.  18, 

R.  A.  M.  0  Jan.  18,  at  Greenwich  mean  noon 

Reduction  for  G.  M.  T..  Table  III 

Add  the  local  astronomical  mean  time 

The  required  local  sidereal  time  (rejecting  24  hrs.)  3  56  45.6 


h      m         • 

8  06  29.5 

-  3  41 

00 

11  47  29.5 

h      in 

19  48 

19.9 

1 

56.2 

8  06 

29.5 
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Ex.  ijf(5.— January  10,  1918,  in  Long.  137°  35'  E.,  the 
L.  M.  T.  is  5"  17"  30"  a.  m.    Find  the  L.  S.  T. 

tarns 

Local  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  9,  17  17  30 

Longitude  from  Greenwich  East  9  10  20 


Greenwich  mean  time  Jan.  9,  8  07  10 

h  m         s 

R.  A.  M.  O  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  Jan.  9,  19  12  50.9 

Reduction  for  G.  M.  T.,  Table  III  1  20.0 

Add  the  local  astronomical  mean  time  17  17  30 


Required  local  sidereal  time  (rejecting  24  hrs.)  12  31  40.9 

Ex,  117. — April  16,  1918,  the  Greenwich  mean  time  is 
9*  10"  30'  a.  m.    Find  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time. 

h      m      s 

Greenwich  astronomical  mean  time  April  15,  21  10  30 

R.  A.  M.  O  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  April  15,  1  31  20.1 

Reduction  for  G.  M.  T.,  Table  III  3  28.7 


Required  Greenwich  sidereal  time  22  45  18.8 

Ex.  ii^.— January  20,  1918;  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
when  the  75th  meridian  mean  noon  signal  was  received,  a 
sidereal  clock- read  20**  23"  19'.5.  Shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  this  signal  a  comparison  of  this  clock  with  a  mean  time 
chronometer  was:  sidereal  clock,  20"  43"  29';  mean  time 
chronometer,  5"*  24"  16'.  Find  the  error  of  chronometer  on 
G.  M.  T.  (see  Ex.  125,  Art.  193).  Note  that  here  the  error  of 
the  sidereal  clock  is  not  given. 

h      m         s 

At  75th  meridian  mean  noon  sidereal  clock  reads  20  23  19.5 

At  time  of  comparison  sidereal  clock  reads 

Sidereal  interval  since  75th  mer.  mean  noon 
Reduction  to  a  mean  time  interval,  Table  II 

Mean  time  interval  since  75th  mer.  mean  noon 
Longitude  of  75th  meridian  West 

Greenwich  mean  time  of  comparison 
Chronometer  time  of  comparison 

Error  of  mean  time  chronometer,  fast  on  G.  M.  T. 


20  43 

29 

0  20 

09.5 
3.3 

0  20  06.2 

+  6  oa  00 

5  20  06.2 
5  24  16 
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Ex.  119.— At  Cebu  I.  Plaza,  Lat.  10'  17'  30"  N.,  Long. 
123°  54'  18"  E.,  April  10,  1918,  L.  M.  T.  =  5*  45"  30'  a.  m. 
Find  L.  S.  T. 


Local  astronomical  mean  time  April  9, 
Longitude  East  from  Greenwich 

Greenwich  mean  time  April  9, 

R.  A.  M.  O  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  April  9, 

Reduction  for  G.  M.  T. 

Local  astronomical  mean  time 

Local  sidereal  time 


h 

m 

■ 

17 

45 

30 

—  8 

15 

37.2 

9  29 

52.8 

h 

m 

■ 

1 

07 

40.8 

1 

33.6 

17  45 

30 

18 

54 

44.4 

Ex.  i^O.— April  1,  1918,  in  longitude  2"  13"  20"  West,  the 
L.  M.  T.  is  9"*  48"  06'  p.  m.  Find  first  the  G.  S.  T.,  then  the 
L.  S.  T. 


April  1,  the  local  astronomical  mean  time  is 
Longitude  from  Greenwich  West 

April  1,  Greenwich  mean  time 

R.  A.  M.  0  April  1  at  Greenwich  mean  noon 

Reduction  toi  G.  M.  T.,  Table  III 

Greenwich  sidereal  time 
Longitude  from  Greenwich  West 

Local  sidereal  time 


9  48  06 
+  2  13  20 

12  01 

0  36 

1 

26 

08.4 

58.5 

12  39  32.9 
(— )  2  13  20 

10  26 

12.9 

Ex.  121. — January  25,  1918,  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  in  longitude  5'*  05"  56V5  W.,  when  the  time 
signal  was  received  from  Washington  indicating  noon  of  75th 
meridian  W^est  longitude,  mean  time,  a  sidereal  clock  read 
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20*  15"  09'i    Required  the  error  of  the  sidereal  clock  on  local 
sidereal  time.     V 

h      m      a 

75th  meridian  mean  time  at  75th  mer.  mean  noon  0  00  00 

Longitude  of  75th  meridian  West  +  5  00  00 


Jan.  25,  G.  M.  T.  of  75th  mer.  mean  noon  5  00  00 

Longitude  of  Naval  Academy  West  ( — )  5  05  56.5 


L.  M.  T.  at  instant  of  75th  mer.  M.  N.  23  54  03.5 

h      m         8 

Jan.  25,  R.  A.  M.  Q  at  G.  M.  noon  20  15  55.8 

Reduction  for  G.  M.  T.  of  75th  mer.  mean  noon  (5  hrs.)  0  49.3 

Local  ast.  mean  time  at  Naval  Academy  23  54  03.5 


Local  sidereal  time  at  Naval  Academy  20  10  48.6 

Reading  of  sidereal  clock  at  the  instant  20  15  09 


Error  of  sidereal  clock  on  L.  S.  T.,  fast  4  20.4 


193.  Having  the  sidereal  time  at  any  place,  to  find  the 
local  mean  time. — Since  A,  the  longitude,  is  the  G.  M.  T.  of 
local  mean  noon,  or  of  the  instant  when  the  mean  sun  is  on  the 
upper  branch  of  the  local  meridian,  according  to  the  notation 
of  Art.  192, 

ao-h.0027379A  will  be  the  local  sidereal  time  at  local  mean 
noon. 

8—  (ao-l--0027379A)  will  be  the  sidereal  interval  since  noon  as 
it  is  L.  S.  T.  —  the  sidereal  time  of  local  mean  noon. 

[fif- (a^ 4. .0027379A)][1". 0027304]  will  be  the  mean  time 
interval  since  noon,  and  to  find  L.  M.  T.  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  the  astronomical  day  to  this  mean  time 
interval. 

Hence  the  rules : 

(1)  Talce  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  Greenwich  mean 
noon  of  the  given  local  astronomical  day  the  right  ascension  of 


r 
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the  mean  sun:  avvlv  to  this  the  reduction  for  longitude  {which 
is  the  change  in  the  mean  sun's  right  ascension  f^^  *^^*  ^>t^^- 

hp,r  nf  hnursi)  Jahp.fL  frntn.  TnhU  TTT  Nn.ii^y^nl  AT^nyn^nj  add- 
ing for  West,  subtracting  for  East  longitude.  The  rpjiuU  will 
he  the  riaht  ascensiofk  of  ^fte  mean  sun  at  local  meannqpnj  or 
ddereal  time  at  thatinstant  (local  Q  hrs.  of  mean  time), 

{2)  J^ijhirart  jKIr  from,  ihfi  gi^iPm.  L.S.  T.  (oddinff  2i  hrS. 
to  the  L.  iSf.  T.  if  necessary  for  subtraction)  and  the  result 
will  be  the  sidereal  interval  from  local  mean  noon, 

(3)  Apply  to  this  the  reduction  of  a  sidereal  to  a  mean 
time  interval  taken  from  Table  ll,  NauKcaT Almanac,  which 
is  always  sub  tractive.  The  result,  after  prefixing  the  given 
astronomical  day,  is  the  required  local  mean  time. 

In  the  absence  of  Tables,  the  reduction  may  be  made-  by 
using  the  formnlaB  (139)  and  (140). of  Art  191. 

Caution, — ^It  is  much  better  to  convert  a  given  L.  S.  T.  and 
afterwards^  if  <^eaired,  find  the  ft.  M.  T..  than  to  first  find 
G.  S.  T.  and  then  convert  it  into  G.  M.  T.,  for  the  reason  that 
the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun  must  be  taken  out  for  the 
given  astronomical  day.  To  convert  G^  S.  T.  the  Greenwich 
astronomical  date  must  be  known,  and  as  this  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  as  the  local  astronomical  date,  an  error  might 
result. 

As  a  little  thought  can  easily  determine  the  Greenwich 
date,  this  caution  may  seem  unnecessary  to  those  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject;  to  others,  however,  it  is  most  im- 
portant. 

In  cases  where  the  G.  M.  T.  is  known  in  addition  to  tlie 
L.  S  T.,  the  method  of  reduction  is  very  simple. 

Prom  formula  (141), 

t  =  8—[ao+{t  +  A)  (.0027379)]  (142) 
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Eulc:  For  the  0.  M.T.  (t+X)  take  out  the  mht  ascenmn 
of  the  mean  sun,  subtract  it  from  the.  aw&HiL,  S,  T.j  and  the 
result  will  be  L.  M,  T.  of  the  given  astronomical  date. 

So  also  from  Aft.  173,  it  is  plain  that  local  apparent  time 
equals  L.  S.  T.  minus  the  apparent  right  ascension  after  cor- 
rection for  G.  M.  T. 

Examples  on  the  conversion  of  time ;  L.  S.  T.  into  L.  H.  T. 

Ex.  122, — January  8,  a.  m.,  1918,  at  Royal  Observatory, 
Lisbon  (Long.  0**  36"  44'.68  W.),  local  sidereal  time  is 
10"*  44"  30'.    Find  the  local  mean  time. 

First  find  the  astronomical  day,  which  is  January  7. 

R.  A.  M.  O  or  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon 

Jan  7, 
Reduction  for  longitude  West 

The  sidereal  time  of  local  mean  noon 
The  given  local  sidereal  time  ( +  24  hrs.  for  the 
subtraction) 

The  sidereal  interval  from  noon 

Reduction  of  a  sid.  to  a  M.  T.  interval,  Table  II 

The  required  astronomical  mean  time  Jan.  7, 
Or  civil  time  Jar.  8  (a.  m.) 

Ex.  J^5.— April  15  (civil  date),  1918,  in  Long.  129**  30' 
45"  E.,  the  local  sidereal  time  is  23**  56"  30".  Find  the  local 
mean  time. 

The  above  example  does  not  say  whether  it  is  a.  m.  or  p.  m., 
but  the  astronomical  date  must  be  known  before  taking  out 
the  R.  A.  M.  O .  To  determine  this  look  up  the  approximate 
R.  A.  M.  O,  which  is  found  to  be  about  1^  hours.  Subtract- 
ing this  from  the  L.  S.  T.  leaves  an  approximate  astronomical 


h   m 

19  04 

4- 

« 

57.8 

6.0 

19  06 
10  44 

03.8 
30 

15  39  26.2 
—    2  33.9 

15  36  52.3 
3  36  52.3 

/ 
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mean  time  of  over  22  hours;  the  civil  time  is,  therefore,  a.  m., 
and  hence  the  local  astronomical  date  is  April  14. 

R.  A.  M.  0  or  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  h    m     • 

April  14,  1  27  23.5 

Reduction  for  Long.    (S"*  38"  03-  Bast),  table  III  —      1  25.1 

The  sidereal  time  of  local  mean  noon  1  25  58.4 

The  given  local  sidereal  time  23  56  30 

The  sidereal  interval  from  noon  22  30  31.6 

Reduction  of  a  sid.  to  a  M.  T.  interval.  Table  II  —      3  41.3 

The  required  astronomical  L.  M.  T.  April  14,  22  26  50.3 

Or  civil  date  April  15  (a.  m.)  10  26  50.3 

Ex.  12Jf. — On  January  11,  astronomical  time,  1918,  the 
sidereal  clock  time  of  transit  of  a  Leonis  (Regulus)  over  the 
middle  wire  of  a  transit  instrument  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  was  10**  05"  22".5.  Later  a  comparison  of  the 
sidereal  clock  and  a  mean  time  chronometer  was :  Sid.  clock, 
10"  30"  20'.5;  M.  T.  chro.,  8**  05"  10'.  Find  the  error  of 
chronometer  on  G.  M.  T.  Longitude  of  Naval  Academy 
5**  05"  56'.5  West. 

R.  A.  of  -)f  a  Leonis  at  transit  equals  the  L.  S.  T. 
Reading  of  sidereal  clock  at  star's  transit 
Error  of  sidereal  clock  on  L.  S.  T.  fast 
Reading  of  sidereal  clock  at  comparison 
L.  S.  T.  at  instant  of  comparison 

R.  A.  M.  O  or  sidereal  time  at  G.  M.  noon  Jan.  11, 

Reduction  for  Icmgltude  West  (5>»  OS"  56V5) 

Sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs. 

The  given  L.  S.  T.  at  comparison 

Sidereal  interval  from  noon 

Reduction  of  a  sid.  to  a  M.  T.  interval,  Table  II 

The  local  mean  time  at  instant  of  comparison 

Longitude  of  Naval  Academy  West 

G.  M.  T.  at  instant  of  comparison 

Reading  of  M.  T.  chronometer  at  comparison 

Error  of  chronometer  (dropping  12  hrs.),  slow  on 

G.  M.  T.  5  44.1 


10  04  02'.6 

10  05  22.5 

1  19.9 

10  30  20.5 

10  29  00.6 

h   m    • 

19  20  44.0 

+     60:3 

19  21  34.3 

10  29  00.6 

15  07  26.3 

-)    2  28.7 

15  04  57.6 

+  5  05  56.5 

20  10  54.1 

8  05  10 
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The  following  example  worked  under  Art.  192  without  first 
finding  the  error  of  the  sidereal  clock,  by  considering  only  the 
sidereal  interval  from  noon  to  time  of  comparison,  and  finding 
the  corresponding  mean  time  interval  from  noon  and  then 
the  G.  M.  T.,  will  now  be  worked  by  finding  the  clock  error  on 
L.  S.  T.  as  indicated  in  the  solution. 

Ex,  125. — January  20, 1918,  at  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  when 
the  75th  meridian  mean  noon  signal  was  received,  a  sidereal 
clock  read  20*^  23™  19'.5.  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this 
signal  a  comparison  of  this  clock  with  a  mean  time  chronometer 
was :  Sid.  clock,  20*^  43"  29* ;  M.  T.  chro.,  5"  24™  16'.  Find  the 
error  of  the  clock  on  L.  S.  T.  and  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  G.  M.  T.  (see  Ex.  118,  Art.  192). 

ta       m       8 

The  75th  mer.  mean  time  of  75th  mer.  mean  noon  0  00  00 

Longitude  of  75th  meridian  West  -f  5  00  00 

G.  M.  T.  of  75th  mer.  mean  noon  Jan.  20, 

R.  A.  M.  O  or  sidereal  time  G.  M.  noon  Jan.  20, 

Correction  for  G.  M.  T. 

G.  S.  T.  of  75th  meridian  mean  noon 

Longitude  of  Naval  Academy  West 

L.  S.  T.  of  75th  meridian  mean  noon 

Sidereal  clock  time  of  75th  meridian  noon 

Error  of  sidereal  clock  on  L.  S.  T.  fast 

Sidereal  clock  time  of  comparison 

L.  S.  T.  at  instant  of  comparison  20  11  15.3 

h      m        8 

R;  A.  M.  O  or  sidereal  time  at  G.  M.  noon  Jan.  20,  19  56  13.0 

Reduction  for  longitude  (5''  05"  56«.5  W.)  +            50.3 

Sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs.  19  57  03.3 

Given  local  sidereal  time  20  11  15.3 

Sidereal  interval  from  noon  0  14  12.0 

Reduction  of  a  sid.  to  a  M.  T.  interval,  Table  II           —        0  02.3 

Required  L.  M.  T.  at  instant  of  comparison  0  14  09.7 

Longitude  of  Naval  Academy  West  +  5  05  56.5 

The  G.  M.  T.  at  instant  of  comparison  5  20  06.2 

M.  T.  chronometer  reading  at  comparison  5  24  16 


5 

00 

00 

19 

56 

13.0 
49.3 

0 

57 

02.3 

5  05 

56.5 

19 

51 

05.8 

20 

23 

19.5 

0 

32 

13.7 

20 

43 

29 

Error  of  M.  T.  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T.,  fast  4  09.8 
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194.  Relation  between  apparent  time  and  sidereal  tim^. — 

From  Art.  173  it  is  seen  that  local  sidereal  time  is  equal  to  the 
true  sun's  right  ascension  plus  the  local  apparent  time.  The 
right  ascension  of  the  time  sun  is  not  tabulated  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  however,  so  that,  having  a  given  local  apparent  time, 
to  find  the  local  sidereal  time : 

(1)  Find  the  G,  A.  T.  and  date. 

(2)  For  this  G,  A,  T,  take  out  the  equation  of  time  from  the 
N.  A,  Apply  the  equation  of  time  with  its  proper  sign  to  the 
(?,  A,  T.  obtaining  the  corresponding  G,  M.  T, 

(3)  Apply  the  longitude  to  the  G,  M.  T,  ohtaining.the  corre- 
sponding L.  M.  T.  which  can  be  converted  into  L,  8.  T,  as 
before  explained. 

Ex.  126.— On  January  8,  1918,  in  Long.  135°  15'  E.,  the 
local  apparent  time  is  5^  10"  30*  a.  m.  Find  the  local  side- 
real time. 

Jan.  7,  local  astronomical  apparent  time 
Longitude  from  Greenwich  East 

Greenwich  apparent  time  Jan.  7,  ' 

Equation  of  time 

Greenwich  mean  time  Jan.  7, 
Longitude  East 

Local  astronomical  mean  time 

R.  A.  M.  O  at  G.  M.  noon  Jan.  7, 
Corr.  for  G.  M.  T.  Table  III 

Required  local  sidereal  time 

196.  Relation  of  time,  hour  angles,  right  ascensions,  and 
a  consideration  of  problems  iavolving  them. 


b   m   a 
17  10  30 

)  9  01  00 

8  09  30' 
+   6  19.6 

8  15  49.6 

9  01  00 

17  16  49.6 

h   m    ■ 

19  04  57.8 
1  21.5 

12  23  08.9 

394 
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A  great  many  problems  arise  in  everyday  practical  naviga- 
tion which  involve  the  consideration  of  hour  angle  and  right 
ascension.  Such  problems  are  readily  solved  if  the  definitions 
of  these  terms  and  of  local  sidereal  time  are  well  understood. 
Some  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  articles. 

196.  To  find  the  local  mean  time  of  transit  of  a  particular 
heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  place,  or  0.  H.  T.,  being  known. 

(a)  In  case  the  L.  H.  T.  of  transit  of  the  sun  is  desired, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  instant  of  transit  of 
the  true  sun  is  apparent  noon,  and  at  this  instant  the  equa- 
tion of  time  corrected  for  longitude  (which  is  the  G.  A.  T.  of 
the  instant)  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun.  If  the  equa- 
tion of  time  is  additive  to  apparent  time,  the  L.  M.  T.  of  the 
sun's  transit  is  the  equation  of  time,  and  the  local  date  is  the 
given  astronomical  date ;  if  the  equation  of  time  is  subtractive 
from  apparent  time,  the  L.  M.  T.  of  the  sun's  transit  is  24 
hours — ^the  equation  of  time,  and  the  local  date  is  that  of  the 
day  preceding  the  given  astronomical  day. 

Ex.  i^7.— January  27,  1918,  in  Long.  52'  30'  W.,  find  the 
local  mean  time  of  upper  transit  of  the  true  sun,  or  of  local 
apparent  noon. 

Equation  of  Time. 


X=G.  A.  T.  of  8un*B  transit =8»»  30™ 
L.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon 
equals  the  equation  of  time, 
or  Jan.  27,  0^  12™  50».00  (p.  m.) 


At2»' 
Corr. 


12  49.2 
+        0.8 


Eq.  of  T.  =12  60.0 

-f  to  Apparent  time. 


H.  D. 

-f  0».5 
G.  A.  T.     1>'.6 

Corr.    4-  0-.76 


Ex.  i^5.— April  27, 1918,  in  Long.  52^  30'  W.,  find  the  local 
mean  time  of  the  upper  transit  of  the  true  sun,  or  of  local 
apparent  noon. 


X  =  G.  A.  T.  of  sun's  transit =3>»  80™ 
L.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon 
equals  the  equation  of  time, 

b  m      • 

or  April  27,  (-)  0  02  21.2 

or  April  26,  23  57  88.8 

or  April  27,  11  67  38.8 (a.  m.) 


Equation  of  Time. 


At2»» 
Corr. 


2  20.6 
+       0.6 


Eq.  of  T.       2  21.2 

(  — )  to  Apparent  time. 


H.  D. 

+  0«.4 
G.  A.  T.       1^5 

Corr.     +  0-.6 
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When  any  heavenly  hody  is  on  the  upper  branch  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  its  right  ascension  is  the  right  ascension 
of  the  meridian,  or  the  local  sidereal  time  (Art.  173),  and  to 
find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  from 
the  Nautical  Almanac  the  right  ascension  of  the  body  at  that 
instant,  and,  remembering  that  this  is  the  local  sidereal  time, 
reduce  it  to  L.  M.  T.  (Art.  193). 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian  may  be 
found  in  this  way,  which,  however,  is  a  longer  way  than  the 
method  used  on  page  394. 

(b)  To  find  the  L.  H.  T.  of  transit  of  a  given  star  across 
the  upper  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 

In  the  table  on  pages  94  and  95,  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac  contains  the  apparent  right  ascensions  and  declina- 
tions of  55  of  the  principal  stars  for  the  upper  culmination  at 
Greenwich  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  These  right  ascen- 
sions may  be  taken  as  the  right  ascensions  for  the  upper  cul- 
mination at  any  other  meridian,  except  in  the  case  of  Polaris, 
whose  right  ascension  may  be  reduced  by  interpolation  for 
differences  of  longitude,  if  desired. 

In  the  table  on  pages  98  and  99,  the  mean  places  of  110 
additional  stars,  with  their  annual  variation,  are  given  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Besselian  fictitious  year  at  Greenwich. 

In  both  tables  the  stars  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
right  ascensions. 

Having  the  longitude  of  the  place  and  the  right  ascension 
of  the  star,  which  is  the  L.  S.  T.  at  the  instant  of  the  star's 
upper  transit  of  that  meridian,  we  find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit 
by  the  method  explained  in  Art.  193.  A  close  approximation 
to  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  may  be  obtained  by  taking  out 
the  G.  M.  T.  of  Greenwich  transit  from  the  table  on  page  96, 
N.  A.,  and  correcting  for  day  and  difference  of  longitude. 
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Ex.  i^P.— April  12  (civil  date),  1918,  in  longitude  5^  05" 
56'.5  W.,  find  the  local  mean  time  of  the  upper  transit  of  the 
star  a  Scorpii  (Antares),  whofee  R.  A.  is  !&"  24"  25".8. 

An  examination  of  the  approximate  R.  A.  M.  O  and  R.  A. 
of  the  star  shows  the  astronomical  date  to  be  the  11th. 

April  11,  R.  A.  M.  ©  at  G.  M.  noon  1  15  33.9 

Reduction  for  longitude  West,  Table  III  -f  50.3 


Sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs.  1  16  24.2 

The  given  L.  S.  T.  =  -)f 's  R.  A.  16  24  25.8 


The  sidereal  interval  from  noon  15  08  01.6 

Reduction  of  the  sid.  to  a  M.  T.  interval.  Table  II     (— )         2  28.8 


The  required  L.  M.  T.  of  -)f' s  transit  April  11,  15  05  32.8 

Or  civil  date  April  12  (a.  m.)  3  05  32.8 

Ex.  ISO. — January  5,  1918,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Md.  (Long.  5**  05™  56'.5  W.),  find  the  75th  meridian 
West  longitude  mean  time  of  the  upper  transit  of  the  star 
a  Canis  Majoris  (Sirius)  across  the  local  meridian. 

Jan.  5,  R.  A.  M.  Q  at  G.  M.  noon  18  57  04.6 

Reduction  for  longitude  West,  Table  III  +  50.3 

The  sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs. 

The  L.  S.  T.  at  time  of  transit  =  star's  R.  A. 

The  sidereal  interval  from  mean  noon 
Reduction  of  sid.  to  a  mean  time  interval.  Table  II 

L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  Sirius  Jan.  5, 

Diff.  of  longitude  of  local  and  75th  meridians 

The  75th  meridian  time  of  local  transit  11  47  40.6 

(c)  To  find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  the  moon  across  the 
upper  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 


18  57  64.9 
6  41  34.3 

11  43  39.4 
-)      .   1  55.3 

11  41  44.1 
4-         5  56.5 
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In  the  case  of  the  moon  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  may  be  found 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  where  the  mean  time  of  the  upper 
transit  at  Greenwich  is  given  to  the  nearest  minute  accom- 
panied by  a  column  of  differences  for  24  hours. 

These  differences  express,  for  each  day,  the  mean  hourly 
increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension.  The  number  of 
minutes  in  this  column  divided  by  24  hours,  when  multiplied 
by  the  hours  of  longitude,  will  give  a  correction,  +  for  West 
longitude,  ( — )  for  East  longitude,  to  be  applied  to  the  time  of 
Greenwich  transit  to  give  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit.  (See 
Table  IV,  N.  A.) 

In  taking  out  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  result  will  be  astronomical 
time  and  not  civil  time.  When  the  Almanac  time  of  passage, 
after  correction  for  longitude,  gives  a  time  greater  than  12 
hours  of  a  given  astronomical  day,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  not 
the  time  of  passage  on  the  civil  day  of  the  same  date.  Hence, 
if  the  time  of  passage  over  the  meridian  is  desired  for  a  given 
civil  date,  and  it  is  seen  by  inspection  that  the  tabulated  time 
after  correction  for  the  longitude  will  be  greater  than  12  hours, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  Greenwich  time  of 
Greenwich  transit  for  the  day  before  (see  Art.  188). 

Ex,  ISl, — Find  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the 
moon  over  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian  in  longitude 
6a°  30'  East  for  January  2  (civil  date),  1918. 

Since  an  inspection  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  shows  the 
astronomical  time  of  transit  will  be  greater  than  12  hours,  the 
meridian  transit  of  the  preceding  astronomical  date,  January  1, 
must  be  used  in  order  to  make  the  civil  date  January  2. 

Approx.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  moon  over  ^      h     m 

the  mer.  of  Greenwich  Jan.  1,        J    15  36.0      H.  D.         +  i™.?! 
Corr.  or  retardation  for  Long.  East  —     6.9       X  —    4i>.03 


L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  1,  15  28.1       Corr.         —  6"  .89 

Or  civil  date  Jan.  2  (a.  m.)  3  28.1       Or  (Tab.  11,  Bow- 

ditch)  -7™ 
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The  above  method  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes  of 
everyday  practical  navigation,  but  if  a  more  accurate  time  of 
transit  of  the  moon  is  desired,  find  the  above  L.  M.  T.  of  local 
transit,  apply  the  longitude  to  obtain  the  G.  M.  T.  of  local 
transit,  and  for  this  G.  M.  T.  take  out  the  moon's  right  ascen- 
sion which  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  each  even 
hour  of  G.  M.  T.  with  corresponding  differences. 

The  moon  being  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian,  its 
right  ascension  is  the  L.  S.  T.,  which  can  be  reduced  to 
L.  M.  T.  (Art.  193). 

In  the  solution  on  page  399  will  be  shown  the  method  of 
re-correcting  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  the  moon  for  the  differ- 
ence between  itself  and  the  approximate  L.  M.  T.  as  found 
above. 

(d)  To  find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  a  planet  across  the 
upper  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 

In  the  case  of  a  planet,  the  Nautical  Almanac  gives  ,the 
G.  M.  T.  of  the  transit  over  the  Greenwich  meridian  to  the 
nearest  minute  for  each  day  of  the  year.  The  difference  of 
the  times  for  two  successive  days  will  give  the  daily  retarda- 
tion or  acceleration.  This  divided  by  24  and  the  result  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  of  longitude,  -h  for  West  longi- 
tude, (-)  for  East  longitude,  will  give  the  retardation  or 
acceleration  to  be  applied  to  the  Greenwich  time  of  Greenwich 
transit  to  give  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  if  the  sum  of  the  approximate 
time  of  transit  of  the  Greenwich  meridian  and  the  retardation 
(or  acceleration)  is  less  than  12  hours,  the  time  of  the  transit 
of  the  planet  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
the  given  civil  date ;  if  that  sum  is  greater  than  12  hours,  the 
time  of  transit  must  be  taken  for  the  day  before  the  given 
civil  day. 


Time  of  Moon's  Transit 
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If  a  more  accurate  time  of  transit  of  a  planet  is  desired, 
proceed  as  explained  for  the  case  of  the  moon. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  finding  of  the  approxi- 
mate as  well  as  of  the  more  exact  time  of  transit : 

Ex.  133, — Find  the  local  mean  time  of  the  meridian  passage 
of  planet  Mars  over  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian  in  longi- 
tude 62°  30'  W.,  for  February  14, 1918,  civil  date. 

An  inspection  of  page  761,  extracts  from  Ephemieris,  1918, 
shows  that  the  astronomical  time  of  transit  is  >12  hours; 
therefore,  the  astronomical  date  corresponding  to  the  time  of 
transit  February  14,  civil  date,  is  February  13. 


Acceleration. 


B.  A.  M.  O. 

h    m 


Approx.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  Tr.  Feb.  18    14  41.6    For  24'*,  4'».4      At  G.  M.  N.  21  80  50.35 
Acceleration  for  X=8«».6W       —       0.6    Fo^l^      0.18     Corr.G.M.T.    2  59.207 


Approx.  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  14  40.9    For  X  W,  0.630 
Longitude  West  +  8  SO 


21  33  49.557 


G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit "»  =       18  10.9 
Feb.  13  (approx.)  J 

Feb.  13,  R.  A.  of  Mars  at  G.  M.  noon 
Correction  for  G.  M.  T.  (2*  dlff.) 

R.  A.  of  Mars  on  meridian  =  L.  S.  T. 
R.  A.  M.  O  corrected  for  G.  M.  T. 


L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  planet  Mars,  Feb.  13,  14  40  49.123 
or  civil  date  Feb.  14  (a.  m.) 


h    m       8 
12  14  58.72 
20.04 

Feb.  IS,  H..D. 
Feb.  14,  H.  D. 

Change  in  24» 
Change  in  l" 
Change  In  9M 
Feb.  18,  H.  D. 

Mean  H.  D. 
G.  M.  T. 

Correction    - 

8 

—1.056 
-1.179 

12  14  38.68 
21  83  49.557 

0.123 

0.0051 

0.046 

-1.056 

-1.102 
18M82 

a0'.O86 

14  40  49.123 
2  40  49.123 

197.  To  find  the  time  of  transit  of  the  moon,  a  planet^  or 
of  a  given  star  across  the  lower  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 

To  find  the  time  of  a  body^s  lower  culmination,  the  L.  S.  T. 
is  taken  as  12  hours  plus  the  right  ascension,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  12  hours  may  be  added  to  the  longitude 
of  the  place.  The  latter  method  is  preferable  when  finding 
the  approximate  times  in  case  of  the  moon  and  planets. 
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Ex.  1S4. — Find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  the  lower  culmination  of 
the  star  a  Argus  (Canopus)  in  longitude  60**  East  on  April  4, 
a.  m.,  1918. 

In  this  ease  (12  hours  +  *V  B.  A.)  =  18*"  22"  08'.4  = 
L.  S.  T.  at  the  instant  of  lower  culmination. 

h      m  ■      ■ 

April  3,  R.  A.  M.  Q  at  G.  M.  noon  0  44  01.5 

Reduction  for  X  60*»  B,  Table  III  ^  39.4 


The  sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs.  0  43  22.1 

The  L.  S.  T.  of  lower  culmination  18  22  j08.4 


The  sidereal  interval  from  mean  noon  17  .  38  46.3 

Reduction  of  sidereal  to  a  M.  T.  interval,  Table  II  —      2  53.5 


The  L.  M.  T.  of  lower  culmination  April  3,  17  36  52.8 

Or  civil  time  April  4  (a.  m.)  5  35  52.8 

198.  To  find  the  watch  time  of  transit  of  a  given  heavenly 
body  across  the  upper  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 

The  simplest  and  most  practical  way  of  observing  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  to  .calculate,  bef  oreha.nd 
its  watch  time  of  transit^,  and  then  to  observe  the  altitude  when 

-  thp  wntfh  indiratf fi  thfl,t  tinifi. 

(a)  Watch  time  of  sun's  transit. — In  the  case  of  the  sun, 
the  a.  m.  longitude  brought  up  to  noon  by  means  of  the  run 
in  longitude  from  the  time  of  a.  m.  sight  to  noon,  expressed  in 
time,  is  the  G.  A.  T.  of  noon  of  the  given  astronomical  date, 
if  in  West  longitude ;  or,  if  in  East  longitude,  it  is  a  negative, 
or  (  — ),  G.  A.  T.  of  the  given  astronomical  date. 

For  this  G.  A.  T.  take  out  the  equation  of  time,  and  find 
the  G.  M.  T.  of  noon ;  apply  the  chronometer  correction  with 
the  sign  of  application  reversed,  and  get  the  C.  T.  of  noon 
from  which,  by  subtracting  the  C^W,  find  the  watch  time 
of  local  apparent  noon.  Every  navigator  should  do  this  be- 
fore going  on  deck  to  observe  his  meridian  altitude.    Another 
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way  of  arriving  at  the  Bame  result  is  to  obtain  from  his  fore- 
noon sight  the  watch  error  on  L.  A.  T.,  and  apply  to  this  error, 
the  difference  in  longitude  for  the  run  from  sight  to  noon. 

Ex.  i55.— April  4,  1918,  in  Long.  85°  30'  W.,  given  the 
C— W=5''  52"  05",  chronometer  fast  on  G.  M.  T.  5"  03".r, 
find  the  W.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon. 


Iiong.=G.  A.  T.  of  local    "^            *  "  •  Equation  of  Thne. 

apparent  noon  April  4/           ^^"^  AtA^         l«MKRn               7 

Equation  of  time                          +      8  08.8  April  4  J  *  **•*»  "•  ^-             -^ 

Corr.            —    1.2   G.  A.  T.         1.7 

G.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon       6  45  08.3  

Chronometer  fast  on  G.  M.  T.  +       6  08.7  Eq.  of  T.        8  08.8  Corr.        — 1.19 

+to  App.  T. 

C.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  6  50  12 

C— W  5  62  06 


W.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon       11  58  07 


Ex.  i56.— January  20,  1918,  in  Long.  132**  15'  E.,  if  the 
C— W  is  a*  17"  30',  and  the  chronometer  is  slow  on  G.  M.  T. 
6"  19'.2,  what  is  the  watch  time  of  local  apparent  noon? 


k  ">  >  Equation  of  Time. 


Jan.  20,  (-)  8  4»  00  T«n  10  M®  "-3       H-  ^-     +  -8 


or  G.  A.  T.  is  Jan.  19,  16  11  00 

E^quation  of  time  +       10  65.2 


19  }""'•» 


Long.=G.  A.  T.  of  noon  Atl4>» 

Jan. 
Corr. 

Eq.  of  T.      10  66.2       Corr.     +  .M4 


Corr.        +         .9       G.A.T.   +1.I8 


G.  M.  T.  of  apparent  noon      16  21  66.2       _r.     .       -, 
Chronometer  Blow  (-)       6  19.2       "^        ^^ 


C.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon       8  16  88 
C— W  8  17  80 


W.  T.  of  apparent  noon  11  68  06 

(h)  Watch  time  of  a  star's  transit. — ^In  the  case  of  stars, 
the  right  ascension  at  the  instant  of  upper  transit  is  the  L.  S.  T. 
Kjiowing  the  longitude,  find  the  corresponding  G.  M.  T.  of 
local  transit;  apply  the  chronometer  correction  and  C — ^W  as 
in  Exs.  135  and  136  and  get  the  watch  time  of  transit. 
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Bemember  that  at  the  instant  of  lower  transit  the  L.  S.  T. 
equals  the  right  ascension  plus  12  hours. 

Ex.  ^57.— January  10,  1918,  in  longitucte  5^  32"  15'  West, 
find  the  watch  time  of  upper  transit  of  the  star  a  Aurigae 
(Capella)  if  the  C— W  is  5^  35"  10'  and  the  chronometer  slow 
on  G.  M.  T.  2"  04'.9.  The  star's  R.  A.  =  5'  10"  41' =  L.  S.  T. 
at  transit. 

h      m        ■ 

Jan.  10,  R.  A.  M.  Q  at  G.  M.  noon  19  16  47.4 

Reduction  for  Long.  (5"  32"  15-  W),  Table  III  +0  54.6 


The  sidereal  time  of  local  0  hrs. 
The  given  L.  S.  T.  =  star's  R.  A. 

The  sidereal  interval 
Reduction,  Table  II 

L.  M.  T.  of  star's  local  transit 
Longitude  West 

G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit 
Chronometer  slow  on  G.  M.  T. 

C.  T.  of  star's  local  transit 
C— W 


W.  T.  of  transit  of  star  Capella  9  46  22 

(c)  Watch  time  of  the  transit  of  the  moon  or  a  planet. — 
Pot  the  moon  or  planets,  find  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the 
G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  to  the  nearest  minute  (Art.  188  and 
Art.  189),  apply  the  chronometer  correction  and  C — W  as 
above  and  find  the  W.  T.  of  transit. 

199.  To  find  the  hour  angle  of  any  heavenly  body  at  a  given 
time  and  place. 


19  17 
5  10 

42.0 
41.0 

9  52  59.0 
—    1  37.1 

9  51 
4-  5  32 

21.9 
15 

15  23  36.9 
(— )   2  04.9 

3  21 
5  35 

32 
10 
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(a)  In  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  hour  angle  reckoned  posi- 
tively from  the  upper  meridian  towards  the  West  is  the  L.  A.  T. 
If  the  sun  is  East  of  the  meridian,  the  hour  angle  is  negative 
and  is  equal  to  24  hours — the  apparent  time. 

Having  then  a  given  mean  time  or  sidereal  time,  the  longi- 
tude or  6.  M.  T.  heing  known,  the  L.  A.  T.  may  be  found  by 
Art  190,  Art.  193,  or  Art.  194. 

Ex.  138.— April  10,  a.  m.,  1918,  Long.  129°  30'  45"  E., 
L.  M.  T.  10*  25"  19',  find  the  true  sun's  hour  angle. 


Local  ast.  mean  time  April  9, 
Longrltude  Bast 

G.  M.  T.  April  9, 


ta  m  ■ 
22  25  19 
8  38  08 

13  47  16 


Equation  of  Time. 
Atl2»'        ^    "    ■ 
April  9  j   138.0 


Corr. 


1.8 


l^.TO 


Eq.  of  T.        1  86.7 
(-)toM.T. 


—  P.253 


L.  M.  T.  (astronomical)  April  9,  22  25  19 

Equation  of  time  —       1  36.7 

L.  A.  T.  =  sun's  H.  A.  AprU  9,  +22  28  42.8 

or  April  10,  —  1  86  17.7 

Ex.  i5P.— April  6,  1918,  a.  m.,  Long.  162°  49'  15"  W., 
L.  S.  T.=  18*"  42"  10%  find  the  H.  A.'s  of  mean  and  true  suns. 


R.  A.  M.  0  April  5  at  G.  M.  noon     0  51  54.6 


Reduction  for  longitude 

Sidereal  time  of  local  0* 
The  given  L.  S.  T. 

The  sidereal  interval 
Reduction  to.  a  M.  T.  interval 

L.  M.  T.  April  5,  ^ 
(H.  A.  mean  sun)  j 
Longitude  W. 

G.  M.  T.  April  6, 


1  47.0 


0  58  41.6 
18  42  10 

17  48  28.4 
—      2  56.0 

17  45  33.4 
+  10  51  17 

4  36  50.4 


2  34.4 
—    0.4 


Equation  of  Time 
( - )  to  M.  T. 

H.  D. 
G.  M.  T. 


2  34.0 


Corr. 


— 0«.7 
+  0*.6 

— 0«.42 


U  M.  T.  April  6, 
Eq.  of  time 


17  45  33.4 
—     2  34.0 


59.4 


L.  A.  T.=  H.  A.©-" 

April  5, 
or  April  6,  (  — )  6  17  00.6 


Oj      17  42 


Ex,  i^O.— January  3, 1918,  a.  m.,  in  Long.  150**  09'  54"  W., 
the  W.  T.  of  obs.  of  the  sun  was  8"  04"  35',  C— W  lO"  07"  15', 
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chronometer  fast  on  G.  M.  T.  7°*  1P.5.    Find  the  true  sun's 
H.A. 


w= 
c— w 


8  04  36 
10  07  16 


C.  6  11  50 

C.  C.      (  -  )  7  11.5 


«.  M.  T. 
Jan.  3 


J604 


38.5 


Equation  of  Time. 

H.D. 

h  in    • 

m     a 

G.  M.  T. 

6  04  88.5 

At «»»                4  29.6 

+1-.2 

Long.  W 

10  00  39.6 

Corr.G.M.T.+    .1 

G.  T. 

0*.08 

L.  M.  T. 

8U  06  68.9 

Eq.  of  T.        4  29.6 

Corr. 

+  0«.C96 

Eq.  of  T. 

-  4  29.6 

(-)  toM.T. 

L.  A.T.= 

H.  A.  O  +19  59  29.3 

orH.A.G= 

-4  00  30.7 

(6)  In  the  ease  of  the  moon,  a  planet,  or  a  fixed  star,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  find  from  the  given  time,  knowing  the 
longitude  or  G^ee^wich  mean  time,  the  local  sidereal  time. 
Subtracting  from  this  L.  S.  T.  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon, 
planet,  or  fixed  star,  the  algebraic  difference,  if  plus,  will  be 
the  hour  angle.  West  of  the  jneridian,  of  the  moon,  planet,  or 
fixed  star;  if  the  algebraic  difference  is  minus  it  will  be  the 
hour  angle.  East  of  the  meridian. 

If  the  body  is  the  moon  or  a  planet  or  a  star,  its  right  ascen- 
sion is  corrected  for  the. Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  instant. 

If  the  given  time  is  local  mean  time,  the  right  ascension 
of  the  mean  sun  for  the  Greenwich  instant  must  be  added  to 
it  to  give  the  L.  S.  T. 

Ex.  HI, — About  5  a.  m.  April  22,  1918,  took  an  obser- 
vation of  a  star  a  Aquilae  (Altair),  W.  T.  obs.  4'  55"  20', 
C— W  1"  12™  00%  chronometer  fast  on  G.  M.  T.  57"  07.'6, 
Long,  by  D.  R.  3°  10'  West.    Find  the  star's  hour  angle. 

R.  A.  M.  O.  h    IB    « 

^m    M  L.  ast.  M.  T.  16  67  32.4 

At  G.  iM.  N.     1  64  59.4  Coir.  R.  A.  M.  Q      1  57  48.6 

CoiT.  G.  M.  T.      2  49.2  

L.  S.  T.  18  65  21.0 

—      67  07.6      R.  A.  M.O      1  67  48.6  Altaii's  R.  A.         19  46  49.0 


w 

c — w 

21, 

h   m     • 
455  20 
1  12  00 

c. 
c.  c. 

607  20 
-       67  07.6 

G.M.T.  Apr. 
Long.  W 

17  10  12.4 
-      12  40 

Altai r's  H.  A.  ( — )  0  61  28.0 


L.M.T.  Apr.  21,    16  57  32.4 
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Ex,  142.— April  10,  1918,  in  longitude  45°  15'  W.,  wh 
were  the  hour  angles  of  the  moon  and  the  planet  Mars 
8^06"14'p.m.,L.M.T.? 


tans 

U  ast.  M.  T.  April  10,   8  06  14 
Long.  West  +8  01  00 


G.  M.  T.  April  10,         11  07  14 
or  11*.12 

h  m     ■ 

L.  ast.  M.  T.  April  10,    8  06  14 
R.A.M.O  at  G.  M.  N.     1  11  87^ 
Red.  for  G.  M.  T.  1  49.6 


Local  sidereal  time     9  19  40.9 


R.  A.  and  H.  A.  of  the  Moon. 


D'bR.  A.  atlO»» 
Corr.  for  l\n 

h  m     • 
0  52  48 
.     2  41.8 

H. 

ars 
H. 

D.  +144* 
1«» 

D'8  R.  A. 
L.  S.  T. 

0  55  29.8 
9  19  40.9 

+  161». 
=  2"4r 

D'B  H.  A.                     +8  24  11.1 
or  West  8  24  11.1 

R.  A.  and  H.  A.  of  M 

h    m     ■ 

R.  A.  of  Mars  Apr.  10,  11  10  96 
Corr.  for  G.  M.  T.       —       21.8 

D.  —  i«.a 
11>».1J 

R.  A.  of  Mars 
L.S.T. 

11  10  14.2 
9  19  40.9 

—21-.^ 

H.  A.  of  Mars  —1  50  33.3 

or  East  1  50  83.3 


Ex,  US.— On  April  5,  1918,  in  longitude  34**  52'  30''  W 
the  H.  A.  of  the  true  sun  is  +3**  10"  30',  find  the  H.  A.  oj 
the  vernal  equinox  and  stars  Sirius  (a  Canis  Majoris)  an(3 
Achemar  (aEridani). 


Local  astronomical  apparent  time  April  5, 
Longitude  from  Greenwich  West 

Greenwich  apparent  time  April  5, 
Equation  of  time 

Greenwich  mean  time  April  5 

R.  A.  mean  ©  at  G.  M.  N.  April  5, 
Correction  for  G.  M.  T.  Table  III 
Local  astronomical  mean  time 


3  10  30 
+  2  19  30 

5  30  00 
+        2  50.8 

5  32  50.8 

h     m        ■ 

0  51  54.6 

0  54.7 

3  13  20.8 


L.  S.  T.  equals  the  H.  A.  of  the  vernal  equinox 

4  06  10.1 

L.  S.  T.                             4  06  10.1      L.  S.  T. 

4  06  10.1 

R.  A.  ^  Sirius               6  41  33.4      R.  A.  >|<  Achemar 

1  34  38.7 

H.  A.  >|<  Sirius      (— )  2  35  23.3      H.  A.  -)f  Achemar      +  2  31  31.4 


H.  A.  OF  Polaris 
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The  above  method  is  suflBciently  accurate  for  all  purposes  of 
everyday  practical  navigation,  but  if  a  more  accurate  time  of 
transit  of  the  moon  is  desired,  find  the  above  L.  M.  T.  of  local 
transit,  apply  the  longitude  to  obtain  the  G.  M.  T.  of  local 
transit,  and  for  this  G.  M.  T.  take  out  the  moon^s  right  ascen- 
sion which  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  each  even 
hour  of  G.  M.  T.  with  corresponding  differences. 

The  moon  being  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian,  its 
right  ascension  is  the  L.  S.  T.,  which  can  be  reduced  to 
L.  M.  T.  (Art.  193). 

In  the  solution  on  page  399  will  be  shown  the  method  of 
re-correcting  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  the  moon  for  the  differ- 
ence between  itself  and  the  approximate  L.  M.  T.  as  found 
above. 

(d)  To  find  the  L.  M.  T.  of  transit  of  a  planet  across  the 
upper  branch  of  a  given  meridian. 

In  the  case  of  a  planet,  the  Nautical  Almanac  gives  ,the 
G.  M.  T.  of  the  transit  over  the  Greenwich  meridian  to  the 
nearest  minute  for  each  day  of  the  year.  The  difference  of 
the  times  for  two  successive  days  will  give  the  daily  retarda- 
tion or  acceleration.  This  divided  by  24  and  the  result  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  of  longitude,  -H  for  West  longi- 
tude, (  — )  for  East  longitude,  will  give  the  retardation  or 
acceleration  to  be  applied  to  the  Greenwich  time  of  Greenwich 
transit  to  give  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  if  the  sum  of  the  approximate 
time  of  transit  of  the  Greenwich  meridian  and  the  retardation 
(or  acceleration)  is  less  than  12  hours,  the  time  of  the  transit 
of  the  planet  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
the  given  civil  date ;  if  that  sum  is  greater  than  12  hours,  the 
time  of  transit  must  be  taken  for  the  day  before  the  given 
civil  day. 


Time  of  Moon's  Transit 
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of  observing  the  body's  altitude  when  on  the  meridian.  It 
mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ship's  clock  was  regulated  to 
apparent  time  at  noon^  and  that  the  navigator  must  learn  his 
watch  error  on  the  local  time  of  the  meridian  over  which  he  is 
to  observe  a  transit.  If  his  watch  was  correct  at  noon^  it  will 
be  too  fast  on  the  local  time  of  a  meridian  to  the  westward^ 
too  slow  on  the  Tocal  time  of  a  meridian  to  the  eastward  of  the 
noon  meridian  by  four  minutes'of  time  for  each  degree  differ- 
encr^f  longitude.  If  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  navigator 
to  carry  a  watch  regulated  to  G.  M.  T«,  and,  having  found  the 
Greenwich  mean'  time  corresponding  to  the  required  transit, 
to  observe  by  that  watch. 

Ex,  H7. — ^What  stars  of  a  magnitude  greater  than  the 
second  magnitude  crossed  the  upper  branch  of  the  meridian  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  above  the  visible  horizon,  between  the  hours 
of  8  p.  m.  and  12  midnight  of  75th  meridian  West  longitude, 
mean  time,  January  18, 1918? 

ta       m       ■  h      m       ■ 

75th  meridian  mean  time 
Long,  of  75th  meridian  W 

G.  M.  T.  Jan.  18, 

Longitude  of  Annapolis  West 

Local  astronomical  mean  times 
R.  A.  M.  O  ^^^'  ^S  &^  ^*  ^'  ^<)<>° 
Correction  for  G.  M.  T. 

L.  S.  T.'s  =  limits  of  R.  A.'s  3  44  31.5  7  45  11.0 

All  stars  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  second  whose  right 
ascensions  fall  between  the  above  limits  and  whose  South 
declination  is  <51°  01'  07"  S.  (Considering  only  those  stars 
which  appear  in  the  apparent  place  table  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac.) 

a  Tauri.  €  Orionis.  e  Canis  Majoris. 

a  Aurigae.       a  Orionis.  a  Canis  Minoris. 

fi  Orionis.        a  Canis  Majoris.       ft  Geminorum. 


8  00  00 
5  00  00 

12  00  00 
5  00  00 

13  00  00 
—  5  06  66.5 

17  OO  00 
—  5  05.  56.5 

7  54  03.5 

19  48  19.9 

4-    2  08.1 

11  54  03.5 

19  48  19.9 

+    2  47.6 

CHAPTER  XV. 
COBBECTIONS  TO  AH  OBSERVED  ALTITTIBE. 

202.  The  observed  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the 
sea  horizon,  at  a  given  place,  is  the  altitude  of  the  body  as 
indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  sextant  with  which  the  obser- 
vation was  made,  after  correction  for  the  index  error  (I.  C.) 
previously  explained. 

The  true  altitude  of  the  body,  at  the  given  place,  is  the 
altitude  of  its  center  observed  above  the  celestial  horizon,  the 
eye  of  the  observer  supposed  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  earth. 
This  point  is  selected  as  the  common  point  to  which -to  refer 
observations  made  at  the  surface,  when  combining  them  with 
the  tabulated  elements  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  in  the 
solution  of  the  astronomical  triangle. 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  to  a 
true  altitude  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  following  correc- 
tions: Dip,  refraction,  parallax,  semi-diameter.  Theoretic- 
ally they  should  be  applied  in  the  above  order;  following  that 
order  would  give : 

after  applying  dip, 

(1)  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  limb; 

after  applying  refraction  and  parallax, 

(2)  the  true  altitude  of  the  limb ; 

after  applying  semi-diameter, 

(3)  the  true  altitude  of  the  center. 

When  an  artificial  horizon  is  used,  the  observed  and  ap- 
parent altitudes  are  the  same ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  cor- 
rection for  the  dip.  As  already  explained  under  the  head 
of  artificial  horizon,  when  a  body  is  observed,  the  artificial 
horizon  being  used,  the  reading  of  the  sextant  is  first  cor- 
rected for  I.  C,  and  the  corrected  reading  divided  by  2  to 
get  what  is  known  as  the  observed  altitude. 

In  case  of  fixed  stars,  owing  to  their  great  distances,  the 
semirdiameter  and  parallax  are  inappreciable,  so  that  the  only 
corrections  to  be  applied  are  I.  C,  dip,  and  refraction- 
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In  case  of  planets,  for  sea  observations,  parallax  and  semi- 
diameter  may  be  disregarded;  however,  if  the  observAtion  is 
made  with  a  telescope  so  powerful  that  the  limb  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  semi-diameter  should  be  applied. 

For  refined  observations  ashore,  both  these  corrections 
should  be  applied. 

For  the  ordinary  sea  observations  of  a  planet,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  correct  the  altitude  for  I.  C,  dip,  and  refraction. 

In  ordinary  nautical  practice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  theoretical  order,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  it 
is  essential  to  find,  first,  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's 
center,  and  for  this  to  take  out  the  correction  for  parallax  and 
refraction  combined.    (Bowditch,  Table  24.) 

The  combined  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  observed 
altitude  of  the  siin^s  lower  limb  may  be  taken  directly  from 
Table  46,  Bowditch,  or  II  in  the  back  of  this  book;  to  the 
observed  altitude  of  a  star,  from  Table  46,  Bowditch,  or  III  in 
the  back  of  this  book ;  to  the  observed  altitude  of  the  moon's 
lower  or  upper  limb,  from  Table  49,  Bowditch.  In  the  case 
of  the  sun  and  star  corrections,  the  arguments  for  entering  the 
tables  are  "height  of  eye"  and  "observed  altitude '^  with  a 
correction  for  "  semi-diameter  "  for  the  sun ;  in  the  case  of  the 
mopn,  "  horizontal  parallax  "  and  "  observed  altitude  ^-  with  a 
correction  for  "  height  of  eye.''  These  tables  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  ordinary  navigation. 

203.  Eefraction. — It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  optics  that 
a  ray  of  light,  T^lien  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into 
anottier  of  different  density,  is  bent  towards,  or  from,  a  normal 
to  the  separating  surface  at  the  point  of  entrance,  according 
as  it  passes  from  a  lighter  into  a  denser  medium,  or  the 
reverse. 

The  ray  before  entering  the  second  medium  is  called  the 
incident  ray,  after  entering  it  the  refracted  ray.  The  inci- 
dent ray  makes  with  the  normal  what  is  called  the  angle  of 
incidence,  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  normal  the  angle 
of  refraction,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  angles  is 
called  the  refraction. 

Astronomical  refraction. — A  ray  of  light  from  a  heavenly 
body  must  pass  through  the  atmosphere  before  reaching  the 
observer. 


Refraction 
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The  earth's  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  formed  of 
concentric  spherical  strata^  that  nearest  the  surface  of  the 
earth  l^eing  of  greatest  density,  and  each  succeeding  stratum 
decreasing  in  density. as  its  distance  from  the  surface  in- 
creases till  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  is  reaeh^.at 
a  height  of  perhaps  50  miles  from  the  surface. 

If  the  space  between  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  and 
a  star  be  regarded  as  a  vacuumy  or  filled  with  a  medium  which 
exerts  no  sensible  effect  on  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light/ its 


Pig.  101. 


path  will  be  a  straight  line  till  it  meets  the  upper  limit  of 
the  atmosphere.  '    ■ 

At  this  upper  limit,  the  effect  of  refraction  is  very  small, 
but,  as  the  ray  continuously  passes  through  the  atmoisphere 
whose  density  increases  by  insensible  degrees  froin  stratum 
to  stratum  of  infinitely  small  thickness,  its  path  is  a  curve' 
concave  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  plane  of  its  path  beiiig 
in  the  plane  of  the  normals  which  meet  at  the  center  of  the 
earth.  .    ,. 

The'  last  direction  of  a  ray,  or  that  at  which  it  enters  the 
eye*  6f  the  obsietver,  is  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  this  point 
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and  indicates  the  direction  in  wliich  a  body  appears  to  the 
obBerrer;  so  it  is  apparent  iliat  the  effect  of  the  bending  of 
the  rays  is  to  apparently  increase  the  altitude  of  the  body 
without  altering  its  azimuth.  Astronomical  refraction,  then, 
which  is  the  difference  of  direction  between  the  ray  that 
enters  the  eye  of  an  observer  and  of  the  same  ray  before 
entering  the  atmosphere,  making  as  it  does  an  altitude  appear 
greater  than  it  really  is,  must  be  subtracted  from  an  observed 
altitude  of  a  body. 

The  ray  from  a  star  8,  entering  the  atmosphere  at  B 
(Fig.  101)  is  bent  into  the  curve  BA.  The  observer  at  A 
apparently  sees  8  in  direction  A8'.  The  angle  EB8  is  the 
angle  of  incidence;  ZA8',  the  angle  of  refraction;  and  the 
ratio  of  their  sines  is  a  constant  at  a  given  place  for  a  given  at- 
mospheric condition.  Befraction  equals  EB8  —  ED8',  be- 
cause the  angle  between  A8'  and  B8  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  angles  that  these  lines  make  with  any^  straight  line  cut* 
ting  both. 

The  refraction  for  a  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
of  a  height  of  barometer  of  30  inches  and  temperature  of 
50**  F.,  can  be  found  in  Table  20A,  Bowditeh. 

A  rise  of  temperature,  or  a  fall  of  barometer,  indicates  a 
decrease  of  density  of  the  atmosphere  and  hence  a  diminution 
of  refraction.  A  fall  of  temperature,  or  ai  rise  of  barometer, 
would  indicate  the  reverse  (see  Tables  21  and  22,  Bowditeh)/ 
In  Table  20B,  Bowditeh,  will  be  foiind,  in  the  case  of  the 
sun  only,  the  value  of  combined  parallax  and  refraction. 

Refraction  is  zero  wheh^'  the  body  is  in  the  zenffh^  about 
36'  when  it  is  in  the  horizon,  and  for  intermediate  altitudes 
may  be  said  to  vary  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith'^^istance  of 
the  body,  provided  the  zenith  distance  does  not  excfed  80°. 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  refraction  at  low  altitudes  it 
is  advisable  not  to  observe,  at  sea,  altitudes  of  less  thto  10**. 

The  oval  form  of  the  sun  and  moon  after  rising  and  before 
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setting  is  due  to  the  difference  of  refraction  for  the  altitudes 
of  the  lower  and  tipper  limbs. 

Refraction  aflfects  the  dip,  decreasing  it  by  about  3^  th  of  the 
whole. 

204.  Parallax. — ^In  freneral,  parallax  may  be  defined  as  a 
chanfi;e  in  direction  of  an  object  due  to  a  change  of  the  point 
.  of  view,_  In  astronomical  observations,  the  observer  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  desired  to  reduce  observations 
to  what  they  would  be  if  the 
observer  were  at  the  center  of 
the  earth.  It  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  parallax  that  obser- 
vations are  so  reduced. 

Geocentric  parallax  is  the 
angle  at  the  ]MAy  aubtended  by 
that  radius  of  the  earth  which 
passes  through  the  observer's 
position  at  the  surface.  When 
the  heavenly  body  is  in  the 
horizon  at  H  (Fig.  102),  this 
angle  has  its  greatest  value  and 
CAH  is  a  right  angle.     Let-  Pig.  102. 

ting  this  angle,  called  the  hori-  / 

zontal  parallaz,  be  represented  by  P,  the  earth's  equatorial 
radius  by  R,  the  distance  of  the  body  by  d,  we  have 

sin  P  =  :?  . 


_^ 


The  value  of  P  from  this  formula  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Paxaliaz  in  altitude.-— When  a  heavenly  body  is  observed 
in  any  positioli  othfet'than  in  the  horizon,  the  parallax  to  be 
applied  is  known  as  parallax  in  altitude. 
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In  triangle  CASy  p  is  the  parallax  in  altitude,  ZA8  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  =  «'  =  90°  —  h\ 

ZC8  the  true  aienith  distance  of  body  =  2, 
d  the  distance  of  the  body,  and  we  have 

sin  /?  =  sin  F  cos  A'. 

Since  /?  and  P  are  small  angles,  they  are  proportional  to 
their  sines;  therefore, 

p  =  P  cos  7i\  (143) 

Parallax  is  additive  to  the  observed  altitude. 

205.  Dip  of  the  horison. — ^The  visible  sea- horizon  is  the 
small  circle  where  tangents  from  the  observer's  eye  meet  the 
sea.  The  sensible  and  celestial  horizons  have  already  been 
defined  (Art.  138). 

The  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  angular  depression  of  the 

visible  below  the  celestial  hori- 
zon^  and  is  due  to  the  elevation 
of  the  observeir's  eye  above  the 
surface. 

In  Pig.  103,  let  BR  be  a 
portion  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
0  the  center,  CO  a  radius  pro- 
longed to  A,  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server; CB  and  CB%  radii 
making  angles  of  90°  respec- 
tively with  AB  and  AB',  tan- 
gents .to  the  surface..  If  this 
figure  be  revolved  about  AC^ 
EW  will  generate  a  plane  par- 
allel to  the  celestial  horizon  and  either  AB  or  AV  will  giefner- 

ate  a  cone  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the  visible  hbrizdn. 

Letting  R  be  the  earth^s  radius  in  feety  ft  ilie  height  erf 


Fig.  103. 
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observer's  eye  in  feet, and  D  the  dip, since  D  =  HAB  =  AGB, 
we  have 

R 
008  D  =  3f-T:^ ;  but  cos  7>  =  1  —  2  sin*  ^  D, 

therefore,  sin*  1 D  =^-^^7^-1^^     and  sin  W  =  J      ^    . 

As  D  is  small,  sin*  i  Z>"  =  (^T  sin=  1",  and  as  7i  is  very 

small  in  comparison  with  B,  justifying  the  assumption  that 
R  -\-  h  IB  sensibly  equal  to  R,  we  have 

/)//*_      1_    /2K 

The  value  of  the  mean  radius  in  feet  being  20,902,433  feet, 
2>"  =  63".803  VA>  (144) 

D'  =     1'.063  V*.  (145) 

However,  the  value  of  the  dip,  as  found  above,  is  affected 
by  refraction  which  raises  the  visible  horizon,  increases  the 
distance  at  which  an  object  in  the  horizon  can  be  seen,  and 
lessens  the  dip,  so  that  when  the  effect  of  refraction  is  to  be 
considered  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  formula. 

For  a  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  barometer  30  inches, 
thermometer  50**  F.,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  value  of 
the  dip,  considering  refraction,  is  given  by  the  formula, 

/>/'  =  ^^  ij^=  58".801  ^  A  (146) 

D/  =V.98VA  (147) 

Applioation  of  dip. — Table  14,  Bowditch,  gives  the  dip  for 
various  heights  of  the  eye,  computed  eo  as  to  allow  for  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Dip  is  one  of  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  an 
observed  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  to  obtain  the  true  alti- 
tude, and  is  subtraetive  from  the  observed  altitude,  as  the 
visible  horizon  is  below  the  celestial  horizon. 
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Error  of  dip.— The  position  of  the  visible  horizon^  and 
hence  the  amount  of  dip^  depends  on  the  relative  temp^atiire 
of  sea  and  air.  The  horizon  is  depressed  below  its  mean 
position^  and  the  dip  is  increased  over  the  tabulated  amount, 
when  the  sea  is  warmer  than  tiie  air;  the  reverse  is  true,  when 
the  air  is  warmer  than  the  sea. 

Hence  it  is  easily  imderstood  that  tabulated  dip  for  given 
conditions  may  be  in  error,  and  that  this  error  will  affect  all 
altitudes  observed  undwr  those  conditions.  The  error  of  posi- 
tion thus  caused  may  be  considerably,  especially  in  thg.  Eed 
Sea  and  in  regions  of  the  Gulf  stream.  For  this  reason,  the 
navigator  must  be  cautious  and,  as  experience  shows  that  the 
error  decreases  with  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  observe  from  elevated  positions. 

Chauvenet  gives  the  following  formula  from  which  to  find 
a  correction,  always  subtractive  to  D" : 

^             24021"  (*  —  ^o)     . 
Corr.  = ^-^= — 11  when 

t  is  the  temperature  of  air,  and  t^  that  of  water,  using  a 
Fahrenheit  thermometer. 

206.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  for  a  given 
height  h  of  observer's  eye. — ^It  has  been  seen  that  refraction 
reduces  the  angle  of  dip  and  increases  the  distance  of  the 
visible  horizon,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon 
from  an  altitude  h,  when  the  dip  is  affected  by  refraction,  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  same  that  it  would  .be  from  an  alti- 
tude h  +  X,  provided  there  was  no  effect  of  refraction.  Let- 
ting i  be  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  from  the  height 
of  eye  of  fc  +  a;  feet  and  as  before  R  the  radius  of  the  earth 
in  feet,  refraction  not  being  considered, 

d=V{R  +  h  +  xy  —  B^ 
=  y/B^  +  A2  _|.  aj2  ^  2fifc  +  mx  +  2hx  —  R^ 
=  y/{h  +  xy  +  2R(h  +  x).. 
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Since  (h  +  ^)'  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  2R  (h  +  x)^ 
let  J  =  \/2B  (h  +  x);  xiB  ti  side  of  a  triangle  which,  with- 
out appreciable  error,  may  be  considered  as  right  angled,  and 
the  angle  opposite  x  may  also,  without  appreciable  error,  be 
taken  as  D  —  Dr', 

therefore,  a:  =  d  sin  (Z>  —  Dr), 

x  =  8in{D  —  Dr)  y/2B  {h  +  x) ; 
but  2>  — j9r  =  5".002  V*. 

hence  x  =  5.002  VA  V^^  (A  +  a;)  sin  1" 
a^  =  50.04B  (h*  +  hx)  sin»  1" 

x'  —  50.04BAic  sin*  1"  +  (25.02)  *J2»A»  sin*  r 

=  50.04Jth^  sin«  V  +  (26.02)«J2%*  sin*  1" 

X  —  25.02JSi  sin»  1" 

=  dth  V50.04B  sin«  1"  +  (26.02)  ^B^  sin*  r 
X  =  25.02fii  sin»  V 

±  h  V 60.042?  sin«  V  +  (25.02) «i2»  sin*  1" 

Whence,  since  R  =  20902433  feet, 

25.02i2  sin»  1"  =  .01229. 

50.04B  sin«  r  =  .02458 )  ^  ,  ^^.^n  .  .ivo^ 
(25.02)«i?^  sin*  I—.OOOI5H  V.02473=^15726. 
a;  =  .16955A,  and  i  =  y/2R(h  +  x)  =  V2.3391iJ?i  in  feet. 

d  (in  nautical  miles)  =  70391  X  20902433  A 
^  ^       V  (6080.27)' 

=  Vl-3225J'i  =  1.15VA. 

d=  1.15 V^,  d  in  nautical  miles  1 ,    .     -    .  (148) 

rf=:  1.324V^,  d  in  statute  miles  J      ^^  (149) 

207.  Bange  of  visibility  at  sea. — If  an  observer  whose  eye 
is  at  A,  height  h  feet,  sees  in  his  horizon  at  T  (Pig.  103) 
a  light  or  object  of  known  height  h',  then  since 

AR  =  1.15V&  and 
£T  =  1.15  V*', 
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the  distance  of  the  light  in  nautical  miles  will  be 
d  =  AB^  +  B'T  =  1.16  ( VA  +  Vfc')> 
and  in  statute  miles, 

d  =  1.324  (VA +VA')- 
Table  6,  Bowditch,  gives  the  distance  of  visibility  of  objects  at 
sea  in  both  nautical  and  statute  miles  for  a  given  height  of 
eye.  Entering  this  table  with  heights  of  observer  and  object, 
respectively,  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  distances  will  be 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 

Ex,  148. — ^A  light  121  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
just  visible  from  a  bridge  of  a  steamer  49  feet  above  the  water. 
Required  tiie  distance  of  the  light  in  nautical  miles. 
d  =  1.16  ( V131  +  V49)  =  1.15  (11  +  7) 
=  1.15  X  18  =  20.7  miles. 

208.  To  find  the  dip  or  de- 
pression of  a  point  nearer  than 
the  horizon,  as  of  a  land  hori- 
zon.— In  Fig.  104,  X  represents 
the  height  of  an  observer,  hav- 
ing in  sight  a  shore  horizon  B, 
which  corresponds  to  the  visible 
sea  horizon  of  a  height  y  on 
the  perpendicular  through  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  d 
equals  the  known  distance  of 
B,    But  by  a  previous  article 

d  =  1.15 Vy  (ill  nautical  miles),  therefore  y/y  =  j^,  but 

X«xO 

the  dip  at  height  y  after  correction  for  refraction  is  D/ 


Fig.  104. 


=  58".801  Vy  = 


68".801dl 


1.15 


Z  =  bl\13d. 


The  refracted  rays  Bx  and  By  make  with  each  other  a 
small  angle  which  represents,  without  appreciable  error,  the 
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difference  of  dip,  or  depression  of  B,  as  seen  from  the  heights 
X  and  y;  letting  ^"  represent  this  angle  in  seconds  of  arc, 
gince  Bxy  is  nearly  right  angled  at  y,  we  have 

Tan  <t>"  ==  fiAoTJ^^  ^^^>  *s  <^"  is  a  small  angle, 
_      "-(1X5)' 


6080.27  (?  tan  1'' 

_.  X d 

6080.27d  tan  1"       (1.15)»  6080.27  tan  1" 

^'  =  33".924  I  -  25".661rf. 

Bemembering  what  <^"  is,  and  knowing  that  the  dip  at 
height  y  equals  D/'  =  51".13rf,  to  find  the  dip  of  B  at  height 
X,  represented  by  Drw'\  we  have  only  to  add  <^"  to  />/'  at 
height  y. 

Therefore  Z>r/  =  25^479^  +  33".924  |. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  for- 
mula to  the  nearest  tenth. 


or 


P^/  =  25".5d  +  33".9^. 


(150) 


X  in  f  eet^ 

d  in  nautical  miles, 
Drx"  dip  in  seconds  of  arc, 
corrected  for  refraction.  ^ 

Shore  horizon.— When  sailing  near  shore,  or  when  in  a 
harbor  at  anchor,  an  observer  may  be  forced  to  use  an  alti- 
tude from  a  shore  horizon.  The  dip  may  be  calculated  by  the 
above  formula,  or  taken  out  of  Table  15,  Bowditch. 

209.  Apparent  semi-diameter. — ^The  apparent  semi-diameter 
of  a  body  is  the  angle  subtended  by  its  radius  at  the  place  of 
the  observer,  and  for  the  same  body  varies  with  the  distance 
of  that  body  from  the  observer.  The  value  given  in  the 
Ifauticftl  Almanac  is  the  angle  at  the  center  of  the  earth  sub- 
tended by  the  radius  of  the  body. 
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At  sea,  in  sextant  observations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
upper  or  lower  limb  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  sea 

horizon;  in  observations  on 
shore,  when  using  an  artifi- 
cial horizon,  the  opposite 
limbs  of  direct  and  reflected 
images  are  made  tangent  to 
each  other. 

Since  the  altitude  of  the 
center  of  the  body  is  re- 
quired, the  angular  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  heavenly  body 
/observed  must  be  applied, 
plus  or  minus,  according  as 
the  altitude  observed  was 
that  of  the  lower  or  upper 
limb ;  and  as  the  observation 
of  the  limb  is  reduced,  by 
the  application  of  parallax, 
to  what  it  would  be  if  taken 
at  the  center  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  a  heavenly  body  as  it  would  be  seen  at  that 
point. 

In  Fig.  105,  let  M  be  the  body, 

h'  its  apparent  altitude, 

h  ita  true  altitude,  or  90°  —  ZCM. 

z'  its  apparent  zenith  distance, 

z   its  true  zenith  distance, 

df  its  distance  from  A, 

d   its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth, 

8  =  if (75,  apparent  S.  D.,  as  viewed  from  C,  the  center 

'    of  the  earth, 
8'  =^  MAS',  apparent  S.  D.,  as  viewed  from  A,  the  ob- 
server's position  on  the  surface. 


Pio.  105. 
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R=zCA  =  earth's  radius, 

r  =  MB  z=  MR  =  linear  radius  of  body. 

From  the  right-angled  triangle  MGB,  sin  iS  =  ~. 

When  the  body  Jf  is  in  the  horizon  of  A,  AM  and  GM  are 
sensibly  equal  and,  hence,  the  angle  8  is  called  the  horizontal 
semi-diameter. 

jy  jy 

It  has  been  shown  that  sin  P  =  -y-  or  rf  =   .     ^. 
Therefore,  sin  8  =^sin  P. 

Since  8  and  P  are  small,  they  are  proportional  to  their 
sines,  hence  5  =  ^P. 

MB 

^  IS  a  ratio,  constant  for  any  particular  body,  and,  repre- 
senting it  by  0,  we  have 

log  8  =  logO  +  log  P.  (161) 

For  the  moon,  JL  =  .272,  so  that  having  the  moon's  hori- 
zontal parallax,  its  semi-diameter  may  be  gotten  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  .272 ;  however,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  take  it  out  from 
the  Almanac  for  the  given  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  semi-diameter,  also  the 
horizontal  parallax,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

To  find  the  apparent  semi-diameter  as  viewed  from  the  ob- 
server's position  on  the  surface : 

From  the  right-angled  triangle  AB'M  (Fig.  105)  sin  8'  i=Z,, 

also,  from  AMC.  ?  =  ?i5«  =  ???_*     and  d'  =  ^^^. 
'  a      Binsf      cos  A"  cos  A' 

Substituting  value  of  (f  in  expression  for  sin  S\ 

we  have,  sin  fif' =  ^5?^;  but-;  =  8infl; 
'  ^  cos  A  '         a 

therefore,  sin  8'  =  sin  8^^ . 

cos  A 
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Now  8'  and  8  are  small  angles  and  proportional  to  their 
sines ;  theref oi-e  8' =  S  ^5?-|-  ( ^^^ ) 

cos  rr 

Prom  this  formula  S'  may  be  found  when  8,  A',  and  h  are 
known.  As  A  is  greater  than  h',  cos  %  is  less  than  cos  h'; 
therefore  8'  is  greater  than  8,  or  the  semi-diameter  increases 
with  the  altitude  of  the  body.  This  excess  is  called  the  aug- 
mentation, but  is  of  appreciable  value  only  in  the  case  of  the 
moon,  for  which  body  it  is  tabulated  in  Table  18,  Bowditch. 

210.  To  find  the  augmentation  of  the  moon's  semi-diameter. 
Let  A8  be  the  augmentation, 

A8  =  8'  —  8=8^-S  =  8^'^''^'-^^\ 
cos  h  cos  A 

qos  V  — COB  A  =  — 2  sin}  (V  — A)  sin  i  (h'  +  h) 

=  2  sin  i(i  — &')  sini  {W  +h) 

^^  _g[2  sin  i  (A  —  h')  sin  j  (h'  +  A)] 

cos  h 

Now,  «ince  h  —  A'  =  p  =  parallax  in  altitude  and  is  very 

small,  2  sin  i  (A  —  A')  =  2  sin^=  p  sin  1''  =  P  cos  A'  sin  1". 

As  AiS  is  small,  i  (A  +  A')  may  be  taken  as  A'  and  cos  A' 

may  be  substituted  for  cos  A; 

,,       .       ^a       a  (P  cos  h'  sin  1")  sin  A' 

therefore  A8  =  8 — -i 

cos  A 

A5  =  8P  sin  A'  sin  r=^S^  sin  A'  sin  1"; 

r 

but  — sin  1"  is  a  constant  for  any  one  body,  and  may  be  rep- 
resented by  K, 

therefore,  ^8  =  KS^  sin  A'. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon,  ~  =  3.6646  and  log  K  =  5.2496. 

A  more  rigorous  formula  may  be  found  in  Chauvenefs 
Astronomy,  but  the  above  will  not  involve  an  error  greater 
than  -A". 
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211.  The  following  symbols  may  be  used: 

Inst.  jH  (or  iH)  Instrumental  altitude  of  sun^s  lower  limb. 
Obs.  JH  The  above  corrected  for  I.  C. 
Inst.  "G7  Instrumental  altitude  of  sun^s  upper  limb. 
Obs.   U  The  above  corrected  for  I.  C. 

■0-  True  altitude  of  sun's  center. 
2  £i  Twice  the  altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb. 

X  Altitude  of  moon's  upper  limb. 

JL  ALltude  of  moon's  lower  limb. 

-€-  Altitude  of  moon's  center. 
Alt.     *   Altitude  of  star. 

212.  Theoretioal  and  practical  methods. — ^The  various  cor- 
rections to  an  instrumental  altitude  are  applied  as  indicated 
below  in  the  examples  given.  Sometimes  the  theoretical  and 
practical  methods  may  give  slightly  differing  results,  which 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  at  sea.  Bowditch's  Tables  are 
used.  Tables  46  and  49,  Bowditch,  or  Tables  II  and  III  in 
the  back  of  this  book  can  be  used  in  the  examples  given  as 
illustrations. 

Ex.  H9, — January  3,  a.  m.,  1918,  the  instrumental  alti- 
tude of  the  sun's  lower  limb  was  23°  42'  00"  I.  C.-fl'  20". 
Height  of  eye  45  feet.  Find  the  true  altitude  of  the  center 
of  the  sun. 


THEORBTICALLT. 


Instrumental  O 
I.e. 


•       in 

23  42  00 
+        1  20 


Observed  O  23  43  20 

Dip  (Tab.  XIV)  -        6  36 


Apparent  Q  28  36  44 

p.  &.  R.  (Tab.  XXB)     —       2  04 


True  O 
S.  D. 

True  -0 


23  34  40 
+      16  18 


PRACTICALLY,  AT  SEA. 


Corr. 

-e- 


23  42  00 
+        868 

23  50  58 


S.D. 

I.e. 

D. 
p.&R. 

eorr. 


Or  (Table  46,  Bowditch) 
I.e. 

eorr. 


+  16  18 
+    1  20 

—  6  36 

—  204 

+     8  58 

+  738 

+  1  20 

+  858 
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Ex.  150, — January  19,  1918,  the  instrumental  altitude  of 
star  Arcturus  was  29**  22'  10".  I.C.-I-2'.  Height  of  eye 
45  feet.    Find  the  true  altitude. 


THEOBETICALLY. 


Inst.  alt.  ^ 
I.e. 

Observed  alt.  -Jf 
Dip  (Tab.  XIV) 

Apparent  alt.  -X- 
Ref. 

True  alt.  ^ 


29  22  10 
+        2  00 


29  24  10 
—        686 


29  17  34 
1  44 


29  15  50 


PRACTICALLY. 

o  /       // 

Inst.  alt.  ^      29  22  10       I.  e. 
eorr.  —       6  19       D. 

R. 

True  alt.  ^     29  16  51 

Corr. 


Or  (Table  46,  Bowditch) 
I.e. 

Corr. 


+  2  00 

—  6  36 

—  1  48 

—  6  19 

—  8  19 
+  2  00 

—  6  19 


Ex.  151. — January  8,  1918,  the  altitude  of  the  lower  limb 
of  the  sun,  as  observed  with  an  artificial  horizon,  was  34°  36'. 
I.  C.  —  2'.    Required  the  true  altitude. 


THEORETICALLY 

Instrumental  2  O 
I.e. 

34  36  00 
-        200 

20 

I.e. 

Ob«.0 
Corr. 

PRACTl 

34  36  00 
—        2  00 

CALLT. 

S.  D. 

P.&R. 

Corr. 

+  16  18 
-     2  57 

Observed  2  G 

Observed  Q 

p.  &  R.  Cfiib.  XXB) 

34  34  00 

17  17  00 

-        2  57 

2)34  34  00 

17  17  00 

+      13  21 

+  1S21 

True  O 
S.D.  ~ 

17  14  03 
+      16  18 

17  30  21 

True  -0- 

17  30  21 

To  correct  an  instrumental  altitude  of  the  moon. — Owing 
to  the  rapid  change  of  the  moon^s  semi-diameter  and  hori- 
zontal parallax,  they  must  be  reduced  for  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  of  observation;  also,  as  the  moon  is  nearer  the  observer 
at  all  altitudes  than  when  in  the  horizon,  the  semi-diameter 
must  be  corrected  for  augmentation  (Table  18,  Bowditch). 
The  combined  correction  for  parallax  and  refraction  will  be 
found  in  Table  24,  Bowditch,  in  which  the  arguments  are  the 
horizontal  parallax  at  the  top  and  apparent  altitude  of  the 
moon^s  center  at  the  side,  the  parallax  being  at  intervals  of 
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one  minute,  the  apparent  altitude  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
of  arc.  For  seconds  of  parallax,  enter  the  table  abreast  the 
approximate  correction  where  the  arguments  are  tens  of  sec- 
onds at  the  side  and. units  at  the  top;  opposite  the  former  and 
under  the  latter  is  the  correction  to  be  added.  The  addi- 
tional correction  for  minutes  of  altitude  will  be  found  in  a 
table  on  extreme  right  of  page,  to  be  applied  as  there  di- 
rected.   Hence  the  rules : 

(1)  For  the  given  instant  find  the  corresponding  G.  M.  T. 
for  which  correct  the  moon's  semi-diameter  and  horizontal 
parallax;  also  find  from  Table  18  the  augmentation  of  S.D. 

(2)  To  the  instrumental  altitude  apply  the  first  correction, 
consisting  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  I.  C,  dip,  and  aug- 
mented semi-diameter.  The  result  will  be  the  apparent  alti- 
tude of  the  moon's  center. 

(3)  With  the  horizontal  parallax  and  the  apparent  alti- 
tude find  from  Table  24,  Bowditch,  the  second  correction  (for 
parallax  and  refraction  combined)  which,  added  to  the  ap- 
parent altitude  of  the  center,  will  give  the  true  altitude  of 
the  center. 

Ex.  i5^.— January  25,  1918,  in  longitude  100°  30'  W.,  at 
11^  29™  00»  local  mean  time,  the  instrumental  altitude  of 
the  moon's  lower  limb  was  60*  18'  22"  bearing  N.  I.  C.  +  O'. 
Height  of  eye  30  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Required  the  true 
altitude. 


h    m 

L.  M.  T.  Jan.  25  11  29 
Longitude  W  +  6  42 
G.  M.  T.  Jan.  25       18  11 


Instrumental  alt.      5^  60  18  22 
l8t  correction  +    9  57 


Apparent  alt.         -^  60  28  19 
Par.  &  Bef.  (Tab.  24)  +  26  43 


True  alt.  -^     60  55  02 

Total  corr.  (Table  49, 

Bowditch)  +  36'  40" 


S.D. 
Aug. 
I.  C. 
Dip. 

1st 
corr. 


.} 


+  15  06 
+      13 
+  000 
-522 

+  .9  57 

H.P. 


To  be  strictly  accurate  the  H.  P.  found  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac  should  be  further  corrected  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  (Table  19,  Bowditch).  However,  it  is 
usually  disregarded,  as  in  the  above  example. 
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Correction  of  a  planet's  altitude. — ^Theoretically  a  pluiet's 
altitude  should  be  corrected  for  I.  C,  dip,  refraction,  parallax, 
and  S.  D. ;  practically,  at  sea,  only  the  first  three  are  applied. 

The  parallax  is  gotten  from  Table  17,  Bowditch,  the  argu- 
ments being  altitude  and  horizontal  parallax. 

Ex.  163. — April  3,  1918,  observed  the  lower  limb  of  planet 
Mars  32**  15'.  I.C.-fl'.  Height  of  eye  20  feet.  Bequired 
the  true  altitude. 


THEORETICALLY. 

(Using  Data  from  Ephemeris.) 
Instromental  alt.  of  Mars    82  15  00 


Index  correction 

Obs.  alt.  of  lower  limb 
Dip 

App.  alt.  of  lower  limb 

H.  P.  ir.8 : 

Par.  + 

Ref. 

True  alt.  of  lower  limb 

Seml-dlameter 

True  alt.  of  center 


1  00 


rssr  J 


82  16  00 
4  23 

32  11  87 


-        121 

82  10  16 

+ 7 

82  10  23 


PRACTICALLY,  AS  AT  SEA. 

<f                  821500    I.  C.  +100 

Corr.       —        4  56    Dip  -  4  23 

Ref.  -  1 5R 

<f  82  10  06  

Corr. 


Or  (Table  46,  Bowditcb) 
I.e. 

Corr. 


-  4  55 

-  656 

+  100 

-  455 


The  only  difference  between  the  use  of  planets  and  fixed 
stars  for  navigational  purposes  at  sea  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  R.  A.  and  declination  of  a  planet  must  be  corrected  for 
G.  M.  T.,  the  corrections  of  the  altitudes  being  practically 
the  same,  I.  C,  dip,  and  refraction. 

213.  Correction  of  altitude  for  run. — ^A  ship  at  sea  seldom 
remains  stationary  between  observations;  as  the  ship  moves, 
the  zenith  of  the  observer  describes  an  arc  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  arc  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  nautical  miles  run  by  the  ship.  A  heavenly  body, 
if  observed  simultaneously  from  the  two  ends  of  the  ship's 
run,  would  have  the  two  zenith  distances  and  hence  the  two 
altitudes  differing  by  an  amount  called  "the  correction  for 
the  run.'^  This  must  be  found  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
reduce  an  observed  altitude  for  a  change  of  the  observer's 
position. 
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Now  suppose  an  observer  whose  zenith  is  Zy  observes  a 
heavenly  body  M;  after  running  a  certain  distance  ZZ'  {Z' 
being  in  one  of  several  different  positions  Z\  ^  Z\  .  ,  .  Z\)y 
he  again  observes  the  same  body.  To  compare  the  two  obser- 
vations, one  must  be  reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been  if 
observed  at  the  other  place. 

Let.  M  be  the  position  of  the  heavenly  body,  at  the  first 
observation,  supposed  fixed  during  the  run,  or  as  the  observer's 


Fig.  106. 

zenith  shifts  from  Z  to  Z';  ZZ\  the  distance  sailed  in  sea 
miles;  G  =  NZZ\  the  course  sailed  estimated  from  the  ele- 
vated pole;  and  Z  =  NZM,  the  body's  azimuth. 

If  the  course  is  directly  towards  the  body,  Z  shifts  to  Z\ , 
and  the  body's  zenith  distance  is  lessened,  or  altitude  in- 
creased by  a  number  of  minutes  of  arc  equal  to  the  run  ZZ\  , 
in  sea  miles.  If  the  course  is  directly  away  from  the  body, 
Z  shifts  to  Z'2  and  the  altitude  is  diminished. 
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If  the  zenith  shifts  to  any  other  position,  by  regarding  the 
triangle  ZZ'M  as  a  spherical  triangle  (which  it  i^),  ttie  re-  ' 
duction  may  be  obtained  by  a  rigorous  formula  from  Chau- 
venet :  ' 

M  =  df  cos  {G—Z)—i  cP  Bin  1'  tan  A  sin'  (0—Z).  (153)  ' 

Now,  with  Jf  as  a  center,  and  radius  MZ%  describe  an  arc 
cutting  the  first  bearing  line  in  rf,  that  is  from  Z\  in  rfj, 
from  Z\  in  d^ ,  from  Z\  in  d^ .  Also  drop  perpendiculars 
from  Z\ ,  Z\ ,  and  Z'^  on  the  first  bearing  line  at  m^ ,  m^ ,  | 

When  the  course  is  away  from  the  body,  the  zenith  going  to 
Z\,  the  correction  is  subtractive  to  the  first  altitude  and 
equals  Zm^  +  m^d^  which  are  respectively  the  first  and  sec- 
ond terms  in  (153).  i 
When  the  course  is  generally  towards  the  body,  Z  going  to 
Z\ ,  the  correction  is  Additive  to  the  first  altitude  and  equals 
Zm^  —  m^dfi ,  the  firsl  and  second  terms  in  (153). 

When  the  course  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first  bearing  of  I 
the  body,  Z  going  to  Z\ ,  the  correction  is  —  Zd^ ,  the  second  ' 
term  of  (153) ;  the  first  term  of  (153)  reducing  to  zero. 

Since  the  distance  ZZ'  is  small,  the  second  term  of  (153) 
may  be  neglected,  the  triangles  m^ZZ\  and  m^ZZ\  may  be 
regarded  as  plane  triangles,  and  AZt  as  Zm^y  Zm^,  etc. 
Now  Zm^  =  ZZ\  cos  (G  —  (180°  —  Z)),  \ 
or,  A&  =  dcos  (0  —  Z). 

Zm^  =  ZZ'g  cos  {Z  —  G)y 

or,  A&  =  d  cos  ((7  —  Z). 

And  A&  is  +  ii  {G^Z)  ia  <90% 

AA  is  — if  {G^  Z)  is  >90  , 

A&is  0  if  {G'^Z)  is      90  . 

Since  AA  is  zero  when  (0  '^  Z)  equals  90°,  or  is  smaller 
as  (G  ^  Z)  approaches  90°,  it  is  better  to  reduce  that  alti- 
tude for  which  the  difference  of  course  and  azimuth  is 
nearer  90°. 


(154) 
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If  the  second  altitude  is  to  be  reduced,  then  G  in  the 
Eormula  is  the  course  reversed. 

If  a  single  course  and  distance  are  run,  (C  ^  Z)  may  be 
by  compass,  but  if  a  traverse  is  made  from  Z  to  Z'  then  the 
magnetic  (or  true)  course  and  bearing  should  be  used. 

The  traverse  table  may  be  used  by  taking  (C  ^  Z),  or  180 
—  (0  ^  Z)  it  (C  ^  Z)  IB  >90'*,  for  the  course,  the  run  as 
a  distance,  and  looking  for  the  correction  in  the  difference  of 
latitude  column.  This,  in  minutes  and  tenths  of  a  minute  of 
arc,  is  to  be  added  to  the  first  altitude  if  {C  ^  Z)  is  <90'*, 
subtracted  if  (C  ^  Z)  is  >90'*. 

Bules  in  finding  correction  for  run. — 

(1)    Take  a  bearing  of  tl^ft  TiPAVPnly  bn<1jr  af.  ^^oh  (\y\^ryfi.- 

tion^ 

1%^   For  the  elapse^  \\jr\f^^  l^pfwfi^Ti    ^bRfyryfltinTTafirid^  the 
course jmaj^e  p;oo^  flTT^  (llfltfflTir^  "^^^ 

(3)  For  the  distance  in  sea  miles  find  the  altitude  cor-, 
lection  Afe.  in  minutes  and  jecimals  of  ajninute  of  arc,  to 
be  applied  as  already  explajsed. 

Bx.  16i. — On  January  18, 1918,  in  N.  Lat.  and  W.  Long., 
a.  m.  time,  the  sextant  altitude  of  sun^s  lower  limb,  bearing 
N.  137^  B.  (true),  was  22^  18'  20".  L  C.  +  2'  30".  Height 
of  eye  21  feet.  After  running  NE.  (true)  33  miles,  observed 
a  p.  m.  altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb  21°  28'  50".  I.  C.  +  2' 
10".  Height  of  eye  21  feet.  Eeduce  first  altitude  to  what 
it  would  have  been  had  it  been  observed  at  the  same  time  at 
,  the  second  place. 


Course          N  46o  E 
Azimuth      N  1870  E 

..COS  —8.54282 

.  log      1.51851 

log  —0.06138 

At  1st  place 
At  2d  place 

(C^Z)         -920... 

o     tf   t 

Q  22  18  20 

^                   =  88'  . . 
AA  =  — V  09"  »  — : 

I'.IS 

-           1  09 
Q  28  17  11 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
SOLTTTIOH  OF  THE  ASTBOHOHICAL  TBIANOLE. 

214.  In  a  consideration  of  the  astronomical  triangle,  or 
any  of  the  parts  thereof,  in  this  and  succeeding  chapters,  the 
following  notation  will  be  used  : 

L  =  latitude. 

ft,  =  the  eextant  altitude  of  the  heavenly  body  observed. 

ft  =  the  true  altitude  of  the  heavenly  body, 
ft'  ^  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  body, 
ft^  =  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  body. 

z  =  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  body. 

/  ^  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  body. 
z^  =  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  body. 

d  =  its  declination. 

p  =  its  polar  distance  =  90**  —  d  (algebraically). 
Z  =  its  azimuth  measured  from  the  elevated  pole  towards 
the  East  or  West,  from  0**  to  180**. 
Zn  =  its  azimuth  measured  from  North  around  to  the  right, 
from  0**  to  360"*. 

t  =  its  hour  angle. 
A  =  its  amplitude. 
3f  =  its  position  angle. 

215.  Many  of  the  various  problems  that  confront  a  naviga- 
tor are  solved  by  a  solution  of  the  astronomical  triangle  whose 
sides  are  90°  —  h,  90**  —  L,  and  90**  —  d  ot  p,  and  whose 
angles  are  t,  Z,  and  M. 

Pig.  107  represents  this  triangle  projected  on  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  By  spherical  trigonometry,  when  any  three 
of  the  parts  are  known,  the  others  can  be  found.  The  posi- 
tion angle  M  is  of  no  importance  to  the  navigator,  and  it  wiD 
not  be  further  considered.     So  that  for  practical  purposefi 
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there  are  given  three  to  find  the  remaining  two  of  the  quanti- 
ties h,  Z,  t,  L,  and  d.  As  the  latter  quantity  is  tabulated 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  methods  of  finding  the  other 
quantities  will  be  considered  in  the  order  given  above. 

216.  The  parts  of  the  triangle,  when  used  in  the  solutions 
as  given  data,  are  thus  found. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  on  shore,  at  which 
observations  may  be  taken,  are  found  from  charts,  tables  of 

maritime  positions  as  Appendix 
IV,  Bowditch,  or  from  sailing  di- 
rections. At  sea,  they  are  f oimd 
from  previous  determinations 
brought  forward,  or  from  subse- 
quent determinations  carried 
back  by  dead  reckoning;  or  from 
practically  simultaneous  observa- 
tions where  one  body  is  so  favor- 
ably located  that|iji  error  in  time 
will  not  affedif/cthft!:  resulting  lati- 
tude to  be  T^^'in  a  sight  for 
time  taken  simultaneously,  or  where  one  body  is  near  the 
prime  vertical  and  an  error  in  the  latitude  will  not  affect  the 
resulting  longitude  to  be  used  in  a  sight  taken  simultaneously 
for  latitude. 

Having  on  board  a  chronometer  regulated  to  Greenwich 
mean  time,  and  having  a  comparison  of  the  deck  watch  with 
the  chronometer,  and  the  watch  time  of  observation  of  a  given 
heavenly  body,  the  G.  M.  T.  of  this  observation  is  found  and 
for  it  the  body^s  declination  is  taken  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac;  the  polar  distance,  which  equals  90°  —  d  algebraic- 
ally, will  be  less  than  90°,  when  the  name  of  the  declination  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  latitude;  greater  than  90°,  or 
90®  +  ^>  when  its  name  is  different  from  that  of  the  latitude. 


iPio.  107. 
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The  instnimental  altitude  of  the  heavenly  body  is  reduced 
to  a  true  altitude  (Art.  212),  and  if  the  hour  angle  is  to 
be  one  of  the  given  parts,  it  can  be  found  by  the  methods  of 
Art.  199  when  the  Greenwich  mean  time  and  longitude  are 
both  known. 

The  True  Altitude. 

217.  To  find  the  true  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  at  a 
given  time  and  place,  when  its  azimuth  is  not  required. 

Here  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  given;  the  Greenwich 
time  is  found  from  the  local  time  and  the  longitude,  and  for 
this  Greenwich  time  the  body^s  declination  is  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

The  hour  angle  t  of  the  body  is  next  found.  In  the  case 
of  the  sun  West  of  the  meridian,  the  H.  A.  will  be  the  local 
apparent  time;  when  East  of  the  meridian,  the  H.  A.  will  be 
24  hours — the  local  apparent  time  considered  astronomically. 

When  the  body  is  the  moon,  a  planet,  or  a  star,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  in  order  the  L.  S.  T.,  the  body^s  right  ascen- 
sion, and  then  its  hour  angle  (Arts.  192  and  199). 

Applying  to  the  triangle  of  Fig.  107,  the  fundamental  for- 
mula from  spherical  trigonometry 

cos  a=cos  b  cos  c-fsin  b  sin  c  cos  A, 

we  have      Bmh  =  cos{L^d)—2  cos  Leosdsin^  it,         (155) 

or  cos  z  =  cos{L'^d)  —2  cos  L  cos  d  sin^  it,         (156) 

A     ,          .             versine  a;       1  — cos  a;       .  „  i      /ien\       n 
As  haversme  x= ^ =  s =sm2  ix  (156)  will 

become  by  substitution,  etc., 

haver  2= haver (L/^tZ)  -|-cos  L  cos  d  haver  t. 

Defining  6  by  haver  ^ = cos  />  cos  d  haver  t,        1  / 1  f;7  \ 

We  have  haver  2;=haver(L'^df)  +  haver  6.j  ^ 

Note. — When  L  and  d  are  of  different  names  {L  ,^  d)  becomes  numerically 
(L-fd)  since  the  symbol  /-^  means  "the  difference  between." 
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Table  44,  Bowditch,  has  opposite  t  in  the  p.  m.  column  the 
log  sin  i  t  in  the  sme  column;  so,  if  using  formula  (155)  or 
(156),  look  for  t,  expressed  in  time,  in  the  p.  m.  column,  and 
from  the  sine  column,  directly  abreast,  take  out  the  log  sin  i  i 
which,  when  multiplied  by  2,  will  give  log  sin*  J  t. 

Formulae  (156)  and  (157)  are  useful  in  connection  with  the 
methods  of  ''  The  New  Navigation ''  (Art.  308) . 

Mefhod  of  Time  Azimutlis. 

218.  To  find  both  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  a  certain 
heavenly  body  at  a  given  timie  and  place,  or  given  t^  L,  and 
d^  to  find  h  and  Z. 

For  the  given  time  find  the  body^s  declination  (Art.  185), 
and  its  hour  angle  (Art.  199).    Then  in  the  spherical  tri- 
angle PZM  (Pig.  107),  the  following  are  given: 
PZ  =  90^— L, 
P3f  =  90^  — d, 
ZPM  =  t, 
and  it  is  required  to  find 

Z3f  =  90°  —  AandPZJf  =  Z. 
Let  fall  Mm  perpendicular  to  PZ,  call  Pm,  <^;  then  Zm 
=  90**  —  (i  +  <^),  and  by  Napier's  rules, 

tan  <^  =  cot  d  cos  i  (1)' 

sin  h  =  sin  (L  +  <^)  sin  d  sec  <^        (2)  - 
cotZ  =  cot  ^  cos  (i  +  ^)  cosec  «/»  (3) 
Following  Chauvenet's  methods,  the  above  can 
a  more  convenient  form.     If  «/»  =  90**  —  «/»',  the  above  become 
tan  <^'  =  tan  (2  sec  t  (l) 

Bin  A   ^  COB  (fr^)  Bind   ^1 

Sin  <ti  ^  'V  (159) 

eotZ  =  «ot^«jf(/-^)    (3) 

In  (159),  ff>  is  taken  out  in  the  same  quadrant  as  t  and  is 
given  the  same  sign  as  the  declination;  that  is,  if  the  declina- 
tion is  of  the  same  name  as  the  latitude^  it  is  +,  and  <^'  is 


(168) 
30  put  into 
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marked  -|-  >  ^f  the  declination  is  of  a  different  name  from  the 
latitude^  it  is  ( — ),  and  <f>'  is  marked  ( — ).  The  mere  fact 
of  t  being  E.  or  W.  has  no  influence  on  the  signs  of  the 
functions  sec  t  and  cot  i.  If  t  is  E.  or  ( — ),  the  body  is 
East  of  the  meridian  and  the  azimuth  is  marked  East;  if  ^  is 
W.  or  +,  the  body  is  West  of  the  meridian,  and  the  azimuth 
is  marked  West;  in  other  words,  the  azimuth,  being  restricted 
to  ISO"*,  is  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole  (or  the  North 
point  of  horizon  in  North  latitude,  the  South  point  in  South 
latitude)  towards  the  East  or  West  according  as  the  body  is 
East  or  West  of  fhe  meridian  as  indicated  by  the  hour  angle. 
Again,  for  emphasis,  let  it  be  repeated  that  a  fs  mark  E.  or 
W.  does  not  affect  the  sign  of  its  function  in  the  above  for- 
mulae. However,  the  signs  of  functions  of  other  quantities 
must  be  followed,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  do  so. 

When  ^  =  6  hours,  <^'  =  90*,  and  the  formula  for  Z  (159) 
becomes  of  an  indeterminate  form.    However, 

^^a  *      tan  rf    „^  .  ^^A  ^  tan  d 

cos  t  =  r rr  fti^d  cot  t  =  r tj—^ — 2 

tan  0'  tan  if/  sin  i 

and  by  substitution  in  (159) 

^t^^gin(f--L)tanrf  ^^^^ 

Bin  if!  sm  ^  ^       ^ 

which  can  be  used  when  t  is  near  6  hours. 

FormulaB  (158)  may  be  simplified  in  the  case  of  Polaris 

(a  Frsae  Minoris)  because  of  its  small  polar  distance. 

Since  tan  <^  =  tan  p  cos  <  («/»  and  p  being  very  small), 

<^  z=  p  cos  ^. 

Bin  A  =  «n(-^+»)cQ8J^   or  approximately  A  =  L  +  </». 
cos  <^ 

.nf^-.oot<cos(Z+<^)      tanZ=:^^^^^»=^'^P^^?*^* 

g^-^  ,  ur  mii^      c0S(L  +  <^)         COS(i/+<^)    » 

but «/» is  so  small,  cos  <^  is  near  imity;  therefore, 

Z  =  psin^sec  (i  +  <^)  approximately. 
Example  167,  and  Ex.  158  worked  first  for  North  latitude, 
then  for  South  latitude,  will  illustrate  the  method  (formulae 
1€9). 
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Now  work  the  above  example  for  Lat.  28°  30'  S. 

d    '        =         —  19  36  12        tan     —  9.55ie3        sin       —     9.52570 

t  =  E  56  26  18        sec         10.26741  cot  9.831S0 


0'  =(  — )     82  47  27        tan     -9.80904       cosec  -  10.26684       sec         10.07539 

L  =  28  80       S 


0'  -!'=(-)     6117  27  COS       +     9.68157       sin     -9.94303 

h  =  17  18  46  sin       +     9.47361  

Z  =        S  124  41  25  B  (Z^=65'  18'  35")  cot     —  9.84022 

Here  latitude  is  S.  and  +,  declination  is  N.  and  (  —  ); 
signs  should  be  followed  as  indicated.  The  azimuth  is  reck- 
oned from  the  elevated  or  S.  pole,  and  to  eastward. 

The  above  formula  for  azimuth  is  of  great  importance  in 
finding  the  deviation  of  the  compass:  Suppose  that  the 
navigator  about  8*»  08™  45"  a.  m.,  January  3,  1918,  in  Lat. 
7**  28'  06"  N.,  Long.  150°  09'  54"  W.,  had  observed  the  bear- 
ing of  the  sun  per  compass  to  be  ZN  =  108i**,  ship^s  head 
45°  (p.  c),  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  deviation  (see 
Ex.  157).    Working  the  time  azimuth  we  have 

Sun's  bearing  (true)  119°  06' 

Sun's  bearing  (p.  c.)  108    30 

Compass  error  =  +   10°  36' 

Variation  =4-     8 

For  45°   (p.  c),  deviation  =+     2°  36' 

Time  azimuths  may  be  obtained  as  above  by  the  solution 
of  the  astronomical  triangle,  from  azimuth  tables,  or  by 
graphic  methods  from  azimuth  diagrams. 

Instead  of  deducing  the  above  formula  for  Z  by  Napier's 
rules,  the  third  and  fourth  of  Napier's  analogies  may  be  used. 
These,  applied  to  the  astronomical  triangle,  give 

teini{Z^M)=cotit8mi{L^d)^eci{L  +  d)    1  ,.... 
tani(Z+M)=coiiteosilL^d)co8eci{L-\-d)j  ^^^^^ 

The  azimuth  Z,  however  found,  should  be  expressed  for 
practical  purposes  in  the  form  of  Zn  which  is  measured  from 
North,  around  to  the  right,  from  0°  to  360°. 
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The  Altitude-Aziiiiiith  Method. 

219.  To  And  fhe  asimufh  of  a  heavenly  body  from  its.  ob- 
served altitude  at  a  given  plaoe. 

Noting  the  time  of  obaervation  by  a  watch  compared  with 
a  chronometer  r^ulated  to  Greenwich  mean  time,  the  G.  M.  T. 
of  observation  is  found,  and  for  this  the  declination  of  the 
body  is  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Knowing  the 
latitude,  and  reducing  the  sextant  altitude  to  a  true  altitude, 
the  three  sides  of  the  astronomical  triangle  are  known. 

By  spherical  trigonometry. 

Sin  6  sm  c 
in  which  a,  h,  and  c  represent  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle, 

and5=l±*±i. 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  astronomical  triangle  PZM, 
(Fig.  107), 

A  =  Z  =  the  azimuth  of  the  heavenly  body; 
a  =  p=^  the  polar  distance  of  body; 
J  =  90"  —  Z  =  the  CO.  latitude; 
c  =  90°  —  ft  =  the  CO.  altitude  of  the  body. 


/S= 


a  +  b  +  c 


2 


=  90O  _  ^+^-P, 


iS_  o  =  90»  -  :^^tAzL2  _  ^  =  90»  —  :5±A±J- 

eos(^+|=£)eo8(^±*±£) 
Therefore,  cos^  i  Z  =  -^ ooBLcJh 

Now  letting  5  =  ^  {L  +  h-^-  p), 

then  i  (L  +  h  —  p)  =8  —  p. 


and  cos  1  Z  =    /cos  ^008(^-7) 
V      008  Zr  cos  A 


=  \/cos  8  cos  (8  — jp)  sec  L  sec  h. 


1 


(162) 
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We  also  have  from  spherical  trigonometry 


^  sindsiiK;  2 

In  triangle  PZM  (Fig.  107), 

a  =  90°— e?, 
h  =  CO.  L, 
c  =  90°  —  ;^. 

g_g  +  b  -{-  c  __  gQO_A  +  d  — CO  / 
2  2 

^ J  =  90° h  +  d-^co  L __ 2co  .L  __  ^^o __ h  +  d  +  co  L 

2  2  2 

^^c  =  90O--*-*-^^/^-^-90^+A  =  ^  +  ^^^'^^. 

cos  (A±_i+^)  sinf^  +  %^'-^) 

Therefore,  sin^  i  2^  =  — ^ / \^ ^• 

^  cos  2/ cos  A 

Now  letting  5'  =  ^  (^  +  d  +  co.  L) , 

s'  — (iz=i(;^  +  co.L  — tZ), 

andsinJZ=  ./£^ZiiaEEZ).    1  (163) 

Y     cos  Zoos  A         J 

(162)  is  preferred  when  Z  is  >90°,  (163)  when  Z  is  <90**. 

This  problem  is  known  as  the  altitude-azimuth. 

Formula  (162)  is  more  convenient  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  finding  the  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body 
and  is  more  generally  used. 

If  the  bearing  of  tiie  heavenly  body  is  observed  by  compass 
at  the  time  of  getting  its  altitude,  or  if  the  bearing  at  this 
time  is  interpolated  for  from  previous  and  subsequent  bear- 
ings per  compass,  the  error  of  the  compass  can  be  found. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  compass  error  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  true  and  compass  bearings  of  a  heavenly 
body  at  the  same  instant,  and  is  marked  E.  when  the  true 
bearing  is  to  the  right  of  the  compass  bearing,  W.  when  the 
true  bearing  is  to  the  left  of  the  compass  bearing. 


5- *=90»-*±|=£-(90«» -L)=e=^|=^, 


S-c=  90«»-*±Az:£-(90»-A)=  i>+<:*-^). 


Bin(£r4ziA))sin(^±i|^iA)) 

Therefore,  Bin' j  ^  =       ^  cob/cobA       " 

-hayersine  ^^^ha^e^CP- (* -^))^^fa^«^e^(i' +  (>^  -  ^)) 

log  haver  Z=i  log  haver  (p—  (h  —  L) )  +^  log  haver 

(P+  (^-ii) )  +log  sec  L  +  log  sec  h.  (164) 

The  solution  by  formula  162  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  159  on 
page  445.  The  points  to  be  noted  in  that  example  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  declination  being  of  a  different  name  from  the 
latitude,  the  polar  distance  is  >90°.  The  true  azimuth  is 
marked  from  the  South  point  of  horizon  because  latitude  is 
South;  and,  East  as  the  body  is  East  of  the  meridian. 


Amplitudes. 

220.  The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  d: 
tance  from  the  East  or  West  point  when  in  the  true  horizol 
and  is  marked  N.  or  S.  according  as  it  is  N.  or  S.  of  that 
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In  addition  to  the  tables  requisite  for  use  in  computing  by   I 
the  above  formulas,  navigators  are  also  suppUed  with  log 
haversines.  Table  45,  Bowditch  (the  term  haversine  4>,  meaning 

— 5 — ^  or  sin*  i  <^),  and  hence  the  formula  for  azimuth,  whose 
deduction  follows,  may  be  conveniently  used. 

From  trigonometry  sin  i  A  =   /Bin{S- b)am{8-c) 

V  sin  b  sin  c 

in  which 

J=90^-X, 
c=90*  — A, 

A=Zy 


i 
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point  In  other  words,  it  is  the  complement  of  the  azi- 
muth when  the  body  is  in  the  true  horizon.  In  Pig.  108 
and  Fig.  109,  let  PZM  be  a  projection  of  the  astronomical 
triangle  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the  body  M  being  in  the 
horizon,  and  in  both  cases  just  rising.  Let  NZ8  be  the  celes- 
tial meridian,  WQE  the  celestial  equator,  WZE  the  prime 
vertical,  and  ^Jf  =  4  =  amplitude  =  90*"  —NM  =90*'— Z. 
In  Fig.  108,  the  latitude  and  declination  are  of  the  same 
name, 

PM  =  90^  —  d,PN  =  Lat,  i^itf  =  90^  —  A  =  Z, 
and  in  the  triangle  PNM,  the  angle  PNM  is  a  right  angle. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


In  Pig.  109  the  latitude  and  declination  are  of  a  dififereat 
name;  therefore, 

PM  =  90**  +  d,PN  =  Lai,  NM  =  90^  ^]  1  =  Z, 
and,  as  before,  PNM  is  a  right  angle. 

Applying  Napier^s  rules  to  the  triangle  PNM, 
cos  PM  =  cos  PN  cos  NM, 
cos  (90**  ±d)=  cos  L  cos  (90**  ±A) , 
sin  d  =  cos  L  sm  A  , 
sin  A  =:sin  d  sec  L.  (165) 

It  is  evident  from  the  two  figures  that  a  body  will  rise  and 
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set  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  prime  vertical  ac- 
cording as  its  declination  is  N".  or  S. 

Amplitudes,  computed  by  formula  (166),  are  tabulated  in 
Table  39,  Bowditch,  for  which  the  arguments  are  declination 
at  the  top  and  latitude  in  the  side  column;  the  true  ampli- 
tude is  found  imder  the  former  and  opposite  the  latter. 

The  azimuth  tables  give  not  only  the  azimuth,  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  amplitude  when  the  body  is  in  the 
horizon,  but  also  the  times  of  rising  and  setting. 

Time  for  observing  an  amplitude. — ^This  problem  sup- 
poses the  body  to  be  in  the  true  horizon,  that  is,  the  true  alti- 
tude of  the  center  to  be  0**.  If  A  is  a  true  altitude,  h/  an 
observed  altitude  of  the  center,  then  h  =  h'  —  D  —  2?  +  p, 
or  &'  =  fc  +  J)  +  -8  —  p,  but  when  the  sun's  center  is  in  the 
true  horizon  A  =  0**,  2>  =  dip  depending  on  height  of  eye, 
fi  =  36'  29",  p  =  9".  Therefore,  as  observed,  the  altitude  of 
the  center  will  be  36'  20"  +  dip  above  the  visible  horizon; 
hence  the  rule,  in  taking  an  amplitude  of  the  sun,  is  to  observe 
the  bearing  per  compass  of  its  center  when  its  center  is  about 
one  sun^s  diameter,  or  the  lower  limb  a  semi-diameter,  above 
the  visible  horizon.  Note  at  the  same  instant  the  ship's  head 
(p.  s.  c),  angle  and  direction  of  heel,  and  the  time  by  a 
watch  compared  with  a  chronometer  regulated  to  G.  M.  T. 
Or,  the  bearing  of  the  center  in  the  visible  horizon  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  bearings  of  the  upper 
and  lower  limb  of  the  sun  when  rising  or  setting,  and  by 
applying  a  correction  for  the  vertical  displacement  from 
Table  40,  Bowditch,  the  observed  amplitude  may  be  reduced 
to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  taken  when  the  sun's  center 
was  in  the  true  horizon. 

Stars  are  not  often  available  for  amplitudes,  except  in  the 
cases  of  very  bright  stars  or  planets  before  setting,  and  then 
the  altitude  should  be  36'  29"  +  dip  above  the  horizon.  If 
observed  in  the  visible  horizon,  the  correction  from  Table  40, 
Bowditch,  must  be  applied.    In  the  cases  of  the  sun,  a  star. 
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or  a  planet,  this  correction  is  applied  to  the  right  at  rising  in 
North,  or  setting  in  South  latitude ;  otherwise  to  the  left. 

The  moon  should  not  be  observed  for  an  amplitude,  be- 
cause when  it  has  its  center  in  the  true  horizon,  the  center  is 
not  visible,  due  to  the  excess  of  the  parallax  over  the  refrac- 
tion. When  the  moon's  center  is  seen  in  the  visible  horizon, 
or  h'  =  0,  the  true  altitude  of  the  center  is  (4-H.  P.  — refrac- 
tion—dip)  ;  ncAv,  as  the  H.  P.  averages  about  58',  the  refrac- 
tion about  36',  the  dip  being  dependent  on  the  height  of  the 
eye,  when  the  moon's  center  is  just  seen,  rising  or  setting, 
on  the  visible  horizon,  it  is  in  reality  22'— dip,  or  about  one  of 
its  semi-didmeters  above  the  true  horizon';  for  this  reason  the 
moon  should  not  be  considered  available  for  amplitudes. 


Amplitudes  of  the  Sun. 

Ex.  160,— At  sea,  in  Lat.  40**  20'  N.,  Long.  GO**  15'  W., 
about  6*"  20"  p.  m.  local  apparent  time  on  April  5,  1918, 
the  bearing  per  standard  compass  of  the  sun's  center  at  the 
time  when  the  center  was  estimated  to  be  one  diameter  above 
the  visible  horizon  was  280  "*  30'.    Required  the  compass  error. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  find  the  Greenwich  time  and  then  the 
declination.  If  the  approximate  time  had  not  been  given,  it 
could  have  been  found  from  sunset  or  azimuth  tables;  the 
latter,  however,  would  also  give  the  azimuth=(90*'— the 
amplitude). 


h  m  ■ 
U  A.  T.  =  6  20  00 
X  West         4  01 


G.  A.  T.  =10  21  00 
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N  0'.9 
€^.39 

n"o\85 


m    a 
Eq.  t.  lO*,      2  47.5 
Corr.         —         .2 

Eq.  t. 


2  47.3 


H.  D. 

— 0«.7 
0>».35 

— 0«.24 


L        =     40  20 
Dec.  =       6  02 


N 

N 


sec 
sin 


L  =  40r  N 
10.11788   a 
9.02163 


By  Inspection  (Table  39,  Bow.) 
=6*^°  n1  "^^^^   ^^^'   ~^  ^''^  ^ 


'  Amp.  (p.  s.  c.) 


=  W  10.5  N 


A       =W  7  55  31  N      sin      9.13951  Compass  error 
•    f   » 

True  Amplitude  =W    7  55  31  N 

Amplitude  (p.s.c.)    W  10  30       N 

Compass  error  2  34  29  W 


=         2.7  W 
=  2"  42'  W 
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Ex.  161. — ^At  sea,  in  Lat.  38**  S.,  Long.  85**  E.,  at  sunrise 
(L.  A.  T.  about  4*^  46"  a.  m.),  January  9,  1918,  the  bearing 
(p.  8.  c.)  of  the  sun^s  center  at  the  time  when  the  center  was 
estimated  to  be  one  diameter  above  the  visible  horizon  was 
110**.    Kequired  the  compass  error. 


U  A.  T.  of  h    m    • 

sunrise =16  46  00  Jan.  8. 
X  East     =  5  40 

Dec.  10»> 
Corr. 

•    / 
S  22  15.6 
N           .4 

H.  D. 

N  0'.3 
1K2. 

m    a 
Eq.  t.  lO"  =6  47.3 
Corr.          4-      1.2 

H.D. 

G.  A.  T.  =1106      Jan.  8. 
Eq.  t.       +       6  48 

Dec. 

S  22  15.2 

N  O'.ae  Eq.  t.              6  48.5 

-fl».21 

G.  M.  T.      1112  48 
=11>».21 

L 
d 


By  Computation. 

=   88*     8 sec  10.10347 

=  S  22*  15'  12" sin  9.57880 


=  E28  43  26  S... sin  9.68177 


True  Amplitude 
Ampl.  (p.  s.  c.) 

Compass  error 


E  28  43  26  S 

E  20  8 


By  Inspection  (Tab: 
L38'     sS 

d  22'.3Sj'^^"«  -^^P- 
Amp.  (p.  s.  c.) 

C.  E.  =  8*  48'  00"  E  = 


89,  Bow.) 

E  28.8  8 
E20     8 


8.8  E 


8  43  261 


Amplitude  of  a  Star. 
Ex,  162.— M  sea,  October  1,  1918,  in  Lat.  40**  N.,  Long. 
30 **  W.,  the  bearing  (p.  s.  c.)  of  star  Sirius  when  in  the  visible 
horizon,  at  setting,  was  268**.   The  star's  declination  was  S.  16** 
36'  06".    Find  the  compass  error. 


By  Computation. 

L=40'*  N sec  10.11575 

tf  =  S  16*  36'  06" sin    9.45593 


True  Amplitude  W  21  58  68  8     sin    9.57168 
Observed  Amp.    W  2"    8  ^ 
Tab.  40  Corr.  left      0.6  S  J 


By  Inspection. 

dw!6sfT"^*^^°*P-    W  21^9  8 
Amp.  (p.  c.)  W    2.6  8 

C.  E.=19'  18'  00"        W=19.3  W 


Comp.  Amp.      =W  2.6  8  =  W    2  86  00  8 
True  Amplitude  =W  21  53  58  S 

Compass  error  19  17  58  W 


Amplitude  of  a  Planet. 
Ex.  163.— On  January  15, 1918,  about  7^  53"  p.  m.  L.  M.  T., 
in  Lat.  35**  N".,  Long.  150**  15'  E.,  Venus'  bearing  (p.  s.  c.) 
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when  in  the  visible  horizon,  at  setting,  was  274**.   Required  the 
compass  error. 

lAM.T..of  bearing  Jan.  15       7  53         Dec.  S  9  86.1  H.  D.  N  0'.7 

X  Bast  ( — )  10  01  Corr.  S       1.5  G.  M.  T.    —  2M 

G.  M.  T.  Jan.  14,  21  52         Dec.  S  9  S6.6  Corr.  S  1'.47 

or  Jan.  15,  =— 2M 

By  Computation.  By  Inspection. 

//=36-   N    sec  10.08664       L=35*  N  ,  _         ^  «,,,.«« 

d=9-36'86"S sin    9.22256       d=9-.6  8  f  ^^"*^  ^°»P- ^  ^^  •»  ^ 

True  AmpUtude  W  11*  45'  32"  S  sin    9.30920       ^^^'  <P-  »•  c.)  W    3*.5  N 

C.  E.  =  15-.S  W 

Obs.  Amp.  W  4»  00'  N 

Tab.  40  Corr.  left  80 


Compass  Amp.  =  W  8'  80'  N=:W  8  80  00  N 
True  Amplitude  =  W 11 45  32  S 


Compass  error  15  15  32  W 


Azimuth  Tables. 

221.  Besides  the  special  tables  for  finding  the  azimuth  that 
are  contained  in  Hydrographic  Office  publication  No.  200,  en- 
titled "  Altitude,  Azimuth,  and  Line  of  Position,^'  the  azimuth 
tables  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  are  embodied  in  two 
separate  publications,  H.  0.  No.  71  and  H.  0.  No.  120. 

In  both,  the  azimuth  is  given  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
of  hour  angle,  the  arguments  being  latitude,  declination,  and 
hour  angle.  In  .No.  71,  the  latitude  runs  from  0**  to  61° 
at  intervals  of  1"*,  the  declination  from  0"*  to  23**  at  inter- 
vals of  1**.  No.  71  is  especially  adapted  to  the  case  of  the 
sun,  though  applicable  to  the  cases  of  all  bodies  of  a  declina- 
tion less  than  23°  North  or  South.  The  hour  angle  is  given 
in  the  p.  m.  column,  12  hours  — H.  A.  in  the  a.  m.  colunm,  the 
H.  A.  in  case  of  the  sun  being  local  apparent  time.  When  the 
body  is  in  the  true  horizon,  the  hour  angle  is  the  time  of  sunset 
and  12  hours  — H.  A.  the  time  of  sunrise.  The  azimuth  is  also 
given  when  the  body  is  in  the  true  horizon. 

No.  120  is  intended  for  use  with  the  stars,  planets,  and  the 
moon.  It  is  tabulated  for  latitudes  from  0**  to  70**  and  dec- 
linations from  24**  to  70**  (see  Appendix  C). 

To  Use  the  Azimuth  Tables. 

Take  each  argument  to  its  next  lower  tabulated  amount 
and  find  the  azimuth  corresponding  from  the  tables,  placing 


J 
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it  on  the  first  line  in  each  column  of  the  tabulated  form 
following. 

Now  consider  two  of  the  above  arguments  unchanged  and 
the  third  to  be  of  the  next  higher  denomination  till  each  argu- 
ment has  been  successively  changed;  find  from  the  azimuth 
tables  the  azimuth  corresponding  to  each  set  of  arguments, 
placing  the  result  in  the  column  whose  name  at  the  top  in- 
dicates the  changing  argument,  and  just  below  the  azimuth 
first  taken  out 

Then,  having  the  change  in  azimuth  for  an  interval  of  one 
argument,  find  the  change  for  the  given  fraction  of  that 
interval.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  changes  for  fractions  of 
all  intervals  is  a  correction  to  be  applied  by  sign  to  the  azimuth 
first  taken  out.  Having  found  Zy  express  it  in  the  form  of  Z^, 

Though  this  may  be  done  mentally,  the  example  and  form . 
below  will  indicate  the  method  of  solution. 

Ex,  16^. — In  latitude  30**  30'  N".  find  the  azimuth  of  a 
heavenly  body  whose  declination  is  21**  10'  N".  and  whose 
H.  A.  is  +  4'^  13°*. 


ArflTuments. 

Differences  for 

10Min.of 
Hour  Angrle. 

V»ot 
Beolination. 

Latitude. 

Lat.  SOo  N             ) 
Dec.  210  N            [ 
H.  A.  +  4»»  10«»    ) 

N  83°  28>'  W 

N  880  2.8'  W 

N  83°  28'  W 

830  38' 

82»  2V 

84°  08' 

Change  for  10"»  of  H.  A        —66' 
**         *«      1°  ot  Dec. 
ti         ii      lo  of  Lat. 

Change,  therefore,  for  3»  of  H.  A. 
««  **  ••10'  of  Dec. 

««  "  "    30'  of  Lat. 


-67' 


+  40' 


—  19.6 

-  11.2 
+  20 


Corr.     — 10.7 
N830  28'    W 

Required  azimuth  ^  N  83°  17'.3  W  and  Zn=  276°  42^.7 
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222.  In  both  an  altitude  azimuth  and  a  time  azimnth  the 
declination  may  be  regarded  as  accurately  known;  in  the 
former  the  altitude  and  latitude,  in  the  latter  the  time  and 
latitude  are  liable  to  error.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  efifect  on  the  resulting  azimuth  of  small  errors  in 
data,  and  the  determination  of  the  most  favorable  position  of 
a  heavenly  body  for  observations  for  Z, 

(1)  In  an  altitude  azimuth  to  find  the  Tariation  in  Z  due 
to  a  yariation  in  %. 

Taking  the  fimdamental  trigonometric  formulae 

cos  a  =  cos  6  cos  c  +  sin  6  sin  c  cos  A, 
sin  A  sin  h  =  sin  B  sin  a, 

and  substituting  A  =  Z,  B  =  Jf,  a  =  90*'  —  tJ,  6  =  DO*"  —  i, 
c  =  90  —  ^,  we  have 

sin  5  =  sin  L  sin  A  +  cos  L  cos  A  cos  Z 
sin  Z  cos  i  =  sin  M.  cos  i 
sin  Z  cos  A  =  sin  ^  cos  i 

By  dififerentiation,  A  and  Z  variable, 

0  =  sin  i  cos  "hSh  —  cos  L  cos  Z  sin  Tiih 
—  cos  L  cos  A  sin  ZdZ 
dZ  __  sin  i  cos  A  —  cos  L  cos  Z  sin  A 
dA  ~"  cos  L  cos  A  sin  Z 


I 
(16G)  I 


(167) 


Prom  trigonometry,  sin  a  cos  B=cos  6  sin  c — sin  6  cos  c  cos  4. 
By  substituting  the  above  quantities  in  this  formula,  we  have 

cos  d  cos  Jlf  =  sin  L  cos  A  —  cos  L  sin  A  cos  Z. 

Substituting  cos  d  cos  M  a«d  the  value  of  cos  L  from  (166) 

in  (167),  we  have 

dZ  cos  d  cos  M 


Wi      s>mM  cos  d  cosec  Z  cos  A  sin  Z 


=  cot  M  sec  A.  (168) 
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Also,  by  substituting  cos  d  cos  M  and  the  value  of  cos  h  from 
(166).  in  (167),  we  have 

d£^ cosdcosif  ^^cosifsecZcosec/,  (169) 

aA      cos  2/  sin  t  cos  a  cosec  ZaxnZ  ^      ^ 

(168)  shows  2^  to  be  least  when  M  is  90^  and  A  =  0^ 

(169)  shows  ^^  to  be  least  when  M  is  90**,  L  is  0®  and  ^  is 

6  hours. 
(2)  To  find  the  yariation  in  Z  due  to  a  yariation  in  L. — 

Differentiating,  sin  d  =  sin  i  sin  /i  +  cos  L  cos  h  cos  Z; 
regarding  L  and  Z  as  variables,  we  have 

0  =  sin  ^  cos  LdL  —  cos  A  cos  Z  sin  LdL 
—  COB  A  cos  i  sin  ZdZ 
^Z     sin  A  cos  i  —  cos  A  sin  L  cos  Z  (\^c\\ 

5X""  cos  h  cos  L  sin.  Z 

By  trigonometric  substitution  as  in  the  previous  case, 
cos  6?  cos  <  =  sin  A  cos  i  —  cos  A  sin  L  cos  Z. 

Substituting  cos  d  cos  ^  and  the  value  of  sin  Z  in  terms  of 

M  from  (166)  in  (170),  we  have 

dZ  _  cos  d  cos  ^ 

3Z  "^  cos  A  cos  L  sin  M  cos  d  sec  L 

cos  ^  ,  ^ 

= 1 — ' — rr  =  COS  ^  sec  h  cosec  M. 

cos  h  Qm  M 

Substituting  cos  d  cos  f  and  the  value  of  sin  Z  in  terms  of  t 
from  (166)  in  (171),  we  have 
dZ  cos  d  cos  t 


(171) 


=  cot  t  sec  L.  (172) 

(171)  shows  Jz  to  be  least  when  M  is  90**,  A  is  0°,  and  <  is 


dL       cos  h  cos  L  sin  ^  cos  d  sec  A 

(171) 

ehre. 

(172)  shows  ^^  to  be  least  when  Ms  6  hrs.  and  L  is  0** 
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In  a  Time  Azunutli. 

(3)  To  find  the  yariation  in  Z  due  to  a  variation  in  i. — 

Taking  the  trigonometric  formula  cot  i4  sin  (7  =  sin  6  cot  a 
—  cos  &  cos  C,  and  as  in  the  first  and  second  cases  above^ 
substituting  A  =  Z,  C  =  <,  a  =  OO**  —  d,  6  =  90**  —  L, 
we  have  an  expression  involving  only  those  quantities  used  in 
the  solution  of  a  time  azimuth,  namely, 

cot  Z  sin  ^  =  cos  i  tan  i  —  sin  Ji  cos  t. 
By  differentiation,  Z  and  i  regarded  as  variables, 

—  sin  ^  cosec*  ZiZ  +  cot  Z  cos  iii  =  sin  i  sin  Hi, 
dZ  ^  cos  Z  cos  ^  —  sin  i  sin  ^  sin  Z 
d^  ""  sin  ^  cosec  Z 

From  trigonometry,  cos  B  =. —  cos  i4  cos  (7  +  sin  A  sin  (7  cos  6. 
By  making  the  same  substitutions  as  before,  we  have 
cos  3f  =  —  cos  2"  cos  <  +  sin  Z  sin  <  sin  L, 
or,  cos  Jf  =  —  (cos  Z  coBt  —  sin  i  sin  ^  sin  Z). 

dZ       —  cos  M 

Therefore,  -tt= ^— ^ — t=  —  cos  Jf  sin  Z  cosec  L  (173) 

dt     cosec  Z  sin*  ^ 

Prom  (166), sin  Z  cosec  ^  =  cos  d  sec  h; 

therefore,  ^  =  —  cos  Jf  cos  d  sec  li.     (174) 

(173)  shows  ^  to  be  least  when  itf  is  90**  and  ^=  6  hrs. 

dt 

(174)  shows  2?  to  be  least  when  U  is  90**  and  ^  =  0. 

Conclusions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ideal  circmastances  for  observations 
in  the  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body,  and 
hence  of  deviation  of  the  compass,  would  be  when  the  ob- 
server is  on  or  near  the  equator,  and  the  heavenly  body  is  on 
the  prime  vertical  in  the  true  horizon,  rising  or  setting,  its 
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position  angle  being  90°.  However,  in  the  determination  of 
the  deviation,  azimuths  can  be  taken  at  any  time,  provided 
the  change  of  azimuth  is  not  too  rapid,  or  the  altitude  so 
great  as  to  make  important  the  errors  arising  from  the  want 
of  verticality  of  the  sight  vanes  of  the  azimuth  circle  or 
pelorus. 

True  Bearing  of  a  Terrestrial  Objeot. 

223.  In  the  survey  of  a  harbor,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
azimuth  of  at  least  one  of  the  triangulation  lines,  that  is  the 
true  bearing  of  some  one  station  from  another,  that  other  lines 
may  be  laid  off  in  their  proper  directions,  and  a  meridian  line 
drawn  upon  the  chart.  • 

It  may  often  be  desirable  to  determine  the  true  bearing  of 
a  distant  peak  or  point  in  finding  compass  error. 

If  a  terrestrial  object,  whose  true  bearing  has  been  deter- 
mined from  a  shore  position,  be  observed  from  the  same  posi- 
tion by  compass,  the  difference  between  the  two  bearings  will 
give  the  variation  of  the  locality. 

The  azimuth  of  a  terrestrial  object  may  be  found  by  com- 
bining in  the  proper  way  the  angle  between  the  terrestrial 
object  and  a  heavenly  body  with  the  azimuth  of  the  same 
heavenly  body  determined  at  the  same  instant. 

224.  First  method. — ^The  angle  between  the  two  objects 
may  be  determined  by  using  the  azimuth  circle  of  the  standard 
compass  or  pelorus  on  board ;  but  ashore,  where  more  refined 
observations  would  be  needed,  it  may  be  measured  by  a  theo- 
dolite. This  instrument  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  heavenly 
body,  and  the  time  is  noted  or  its  altitude  measured  by  a  sec- 
ond observer  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  the  circle. 
In  the  absence  of  a  second  observer,  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly 
body  may  be  observed  before  and  after  the  circle  is  read ;  and 
from  the  times  noted  and  their  corresponding  altitudes,  by  in- 
terpolation, the  altitude  at  the  instant  of  reading  the  circle 
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may  be  obtained.  Turn  the  telescope  in  azimuth^  bringing  it 
to  bear  on  the  terrestrial  object  and  read  the  circle  again. 
The  difference  of  the  two  readings  of  the  circle  will  be  the  dif- 
ference of  azimuths  of  the  two  objects,  which  being  applied  to 
the  true  azimuth  of  the  heavenly  body  found  by  (1)  the  time- 
azimuth  method  or  (2)  the  altitude-azimuth  method  will  give 
the  true  azimuth  of  the  terrestrial  object 

When  the  heavenly  body  hajs  an  appreciable  diameter^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sun,  both  limbs  mjXBt  be  qbserved  thus :  Bring 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


the  vertical  wire  of  the  telescope  tangent  to  one  limb  of  the 
sun,  the  neutral  glass  being  used  on  the  eye  piece.  Note  the 
time  and  reading  of  the  circle,  then  quickly  bring  the  same 
wire  tangent  to  the  other  limb  of  the  sun.  Note  the  time 
and  reading  of  the  circle.  The  mean  of  the  times  and  read- 
ings will  be  those  corresponding  to  an  observation  of  the 
center.  Then  turn  the  instrument  in  azimuth  and  read  tibe 
circle  when  the  line  of  sight  is  on  the  terrestrial  object. 

In  case  only  one  limb  is  observed,  a  correction  must  be*  ap- 
plied to  the  reading  of  the  circle  to  reduce  the  bearing  to  that 
of  the  center. 

In  Pig.  Ill,  this  correction  is  the  angle  SZS'  where  88' 
■=  X,  the  sun^s  semi-diameter. 
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The  triangle  8Z8'  being  right  angled  at  S'  and  90**  —Z5 
being  equal  to  h,  the  true  altitude, 

«;..  o^c      BinSS'      sm  3/?      sin  a; 

sin  OZO     =   — ; ^-r:    =      ^r    =  »  * 

sm  ZiS        COS  a        cos  A 
Since  the  correction  and  semi-diameter  are  small, 

corr.  =  a;  sec  ^^  (175) 

the  sign  of  the  correction  depending  on  the  limb  observed. 

225.  Second  method. — In  this  case  the  true  azimuth  of  the 
heavenly  body  is  found  as  before,  the  astronomical  triangle 
being  solved  for  Z  by  either  the  time-azimuth  or  the  altitude- 
azimuth  method. 

Let  Fig.  110  represent  the  bodies  projected  on  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  and  the  triangles  involved;  the  heavenly  bod/s 
true  place  is  8,  its  apparent  place  M.  The  apparent  place  of 
the  terrestrial  object  is  0,  and  MO  is  the  observed  angular 
distance  of  the  object  0  from  the  heavenly  bod/s  center 
(that  is  the  sextant  reading  corrected  for  instrumental  errors, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  sun  for  semi-diameter). 

PZ8  is  the  astronomical  triangle,  PZ  the  co-latitude,  P8 
polar  distance,  Z8  co-altitude,  and  PZ8  the  azimuth. 

If  Z  is  not  gotten  from  a  time  azimuth,  it  is  gotten  from 
an  altitude  azimuth,  the  altitude  being  the  true  altitude  of 
M  found  by  observation  when  arc  MO  is  measured.  Measure 
with  a  sextant  the  angular  distance  MO  between  the  bodies. 
At  the  time  of  measuring  the  arc  MO,  note  the  time  or 
measure  the  altitude  of  M;  also  measure  the  altitude  of  0. 
Correct  the  altitudes  of  both  M  and  0  for  instrumental  errors 
and  dip,  thus  getting  the  apparent  altitudes  of  M  and  0. 
The  correction  for  dip  is  taken  from  Table  14,  Bowditch,  in 
case  of  a  free  horizon;  from  Table  15,  in  case  of  an  obstructed 
horizon.  In  the  latter  case  this  correction  may  be  computed 
by  formula  (150),  Art.  208. 
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When  the  true  altitude  is  found  from  a  time  azimuth^  it  is  j 
reduced  to  an  apparent  altitude  by  adding  the  refraction  and 
subtracting  the  parallax. 

Letting  A'  be  the  apparent  altitude  of  My 

Q  "  "  0.  I 

! 

there  are  given  in  the  triangle  MZO  the  three  sides: 

ZO  =  90''  —  Q, 

MO  =  D,  the  corrected  distance.  | 

To  find  MZO  =  f,  the  difference  of  azimuths. 
From  trigonometry, 

.in  ,  MZO       l«ni(^  +  g-V)».i(i.  +  V-W,(„e, 
\  COS  C  COS  A  ! 

and  letting ^ =.*^  ^®  J^^e 

\  L  cos  0  cos  fc'  J  I 

also  from  trigonometry. 


COB mZ0=4^'^  (^-  +  g  +  ^)  cosi  (.>  +  g-^(,,3) 

\  COS  A' 008$  ^ 

2>  -L  O  +  A' 
and  letting  ^ =  8,  we  have 

.  ^         I  r  cos  «  cos  (s  —  Z>)  T 

COS i {.=  ^     ,,  ^   ^ — i- I  (179 

\  L      cos  A'  cos  C        J  ^ 

.      -^  lrsin(«  —  A')  sin  (s  —  On     ,^^^, 

ortanifrz         !: ^  n^  (^^^ 

\  L        cos  «  cos  (s—D)        J 

Formula  (177)  is  preferable  when  {  is  <  90**,  (179)  when 
f  greatly  exceeds  90**. 

When  the  body  0  is  in  the  true  horizon,  Q  =  0**,  that  is  the 
observed  altitude  is  equal  to  the  dip;  in  Fig.  110,  aJf  is  the 
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corrected  distancie,  the  triangle  aMm  is  right  angled  at  m  and 
by  Napier^s  rules, 

cosD  =  cos  ¥  cos  am, 
pos  aw  =  cos  f  =  cos  D  sec  h'.  (181) 

or  in  (180),  if  ^  =  0, 

tan  J  f  =  V  [tan  i  (D  +  h')  tan  i  (Z>  —  A')]     (18^) 
If  the  observed  object  0  is  exactly  in  the  water  line,  the  ap- 
parent altitude  is  equal  to  the  dip  and  is  negative,  or  Q 

=  (-)  dip. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  for  observation  are  when 
the  heavenly  body  is  on  the  prime  vertical  at  a  low  altitude 
and  the  distance  MO  approximates  90®;  the  ideal  condition 
being  when  both  bodies  are  in  the  true  horizon,  or  f  =  Z>. 

When  the  terrestrial  object  presents  a  vertical  line  to  which 
the  sun  may  be  brought  tangent,  the  sun's  diameter  through 
the  point  of  contact  0  will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
tance OM,  but  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  circle  through  the 
terrestrial  object,  ZO,  and  a  correction  must  be  applied  to  the 
measured  distance  to  obtain  D.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
formula 

corr.  =  8  sin  MOZ  where  8  =  sun's  semi-diameter. 

The  altitude  of  0  is  very  small  anyhow,  and  by  consid- 
ering its  altitude  as  zero,  MOZ  equals  MslZ,  so  that  MOZ  is 
found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  right  triangle  Mms,, 
taking  Ms.  equal  to  the  uncorrected  distance,  that  is,  the  sex- 
tant arc  corrected  only  for  I.  C.  Letting  this  uncorrected 
distance  be  D',  we  have  by  Napier's  rules, 

sin  h'  =  sin  P'  sin  Msun  =  sin  1/  cos  MhZ  ^ 
or,  sin  A'  =  sin  D'  cos  MOZ, 
cos  MOZ  =  sin  h'  cosec  D'.  (183) 
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Hour  Angle,  Local  Time,  and  Longitude. 

To  find  the  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  at  a  given 
place,  and  thence  the  local  time,  the  altitude  of  the  body  and 
the  Greenwich  time  being  known. 

Noting  the  time  of  observ- 
ing the  body^s  altitude  by  a 
watch  compared  with  a  chro- 
nometer regulated  to  Green- 
wich mean  time,  the  G.  M.  T. 
of  observation  is  found,  and 
for  this  the  declination  of  the 
body  is  taken  from  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanac.  Knowing  the  lati- 
tude and  reducing  the  observed 
to  a  true  altitude,  the  three 
sides  of  the  astronomical  triangle  are  known, 
trigonometry, 


By  spherical 


•6)  sin  (S  —  c) 


] 


sin  h  sin  c 

in  which  a,  h,  and  c  represent  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
and5  =  «+|+f. 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  astronomical  triangle  PZM 
(Fig.  112),  and 
letting  A-=t,  the  hour  angle  of  the  heavenly  body ; 

a  =  90°  —  h,  the  complement  of  its  true  altitude; 

6  =  90°  —  d=:  p,  its  polar  distance; 

c  =  90°  —  L,  the  complement  of  the  latitude ; 
then 

e     a  +  b  +  e      90^  — A+i?-hSO°-i'_QAo      h  +  L—p 
6- — g g 9U  ^. g        , 


/S— c  =  90°- 


h  +  L- 
2" 


.(90O-i)=^^--^ 
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Therefore, 


\  L  COS  L  sin.  p  J 

Now  letting  s  =  i{L  +  A  +  p),  then  i{L  +  p  —  h)=8 — A, 

,.r^H^init=Jn^'^^(o-^)l  (184) 

y  L       cos  L  sin  p      J 

In  like  manner  may  be  deduced  from  an  application  to  the 

sin  8  sin  (S  —  a) 

tnanrfe  of  the  formula  cos*  i  A= : — 7 — = 

^  .  -*  sm  0  sin  c 

the  following: 

cosit=jr^^'-^)/^^'-p^-\    (18S) 

\  L  cos  i/  sin  p  J 

where  s  =:  i  (L  +  ft  +  p) . 

Since,  in  addition  to  the  tables  requisite  for  use  in  comput- 
ing by  the  above  formulae,  navigators  are  also  supplied  with 
log  haversines,  Table  45,  Bowditch,  the  advantages  of  another 
formula,  whose  deduction  follows,  may  be  brought  to  notice. 
Prom  trigonometry, 


.  ,,   ,        sin  (S  — 6)  sin  (/Sf  — c)  .       ,.      . 

sinUAiz:   !^ ^^. — 5^ ^ in  which- 

sin  &  sin  c 


«_  a  +  b  +  c  _  Q^o      L  +  d  —  z 

sin  £=_(|Z1^  sin  i+i^ 

Therefore,  sin*  i  t=  ^^«  ^  ^^„  r 

'         *  cos  a  cos  L 
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Now 
Bin '  } ^  =  hayersine t,  sin ^r^i^T^^  =:v^haver ( z— - (L—  d)), 

and  sin  g  +  (^~^)  =  ^ barer (^  +  (L  —  rf))- 

Therefore,  using  logs : 

log  haver  t  =  i  log  haver  (z  —  (L  —  d)) 

+  i  log  haver  (2  +  (L  —  d))  -     (186) 
+  log  sec  d  -{-logsec  L. 

When  t  greatly  exceeds  6  hours,  as  is  often  the  case  in  high 
latitudes,  it  should  be  found  from  formula  (185). 
When  L  =  90**,  the  zenith  is  at  the  pole; 

in(184)p  +  fe  =  90°aJidggi*(^+/  +  *)  =  ^«^Q'=:^, 
^       '  ^  '  cos  L  cos  90**     0  * 

in(185)p  +  ft-i^  =  0and"°i'-^)  =  gS01  =  g. 

cos  L  cos  90        0 

Therefore,  in  very  high  latitudes  it  is  impracticable  to  find 
with  exactness  the  local  time  as  the  formulae  for  hour  angles 
then  approach  the  indeterminate  form. 

The  formulsB  also  reduce  to  the  iadeterminate  form  when 
d=90®,  at  which  time  the  star  would  be  at  the  pole  and,  there- 
fore, its  altitude  would  be  the  latitude ;  for  this  reason  when 
working  for  time  avoid  stars  of  very  large  declination. 

For  time,  bodies  should  be  observed  when  on  or  near  the 
prime  vertical  (Art.  237),  and  the  desirability  of  this  position 
increases  as  the  latitude  increases.  In  latitudes  beyond  66°  30' 
an  error  of  1'  in  the  altitude  will  cause  an  error  01  at  least  10» 
of  time  in  the  longitude. 

Using  formula  (184),  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  i  tin 
arc,  then  multiply  it  by  2,  and  convert  it  into  time.  In  Table 
44,  Bowditch,  t  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  p.  m.  column 
corresponding  to  log  sin  ^  Mn  the  sine  column;  and  with 
Table  46,  Bowditch,  in  which  log  haversines  are  supplied,  the 
finding  of  the  value  of  t  is  further  simplified,  since 

V      .      •  ai^    cos  5  sin  (/S— A) 
hav  ^=sm*  i  t— r^-    ^     • 

*  cos  LBUip 

In  taking  out  hour  angles,  take  them  from  the  p.  m.  column, 
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marking  them  +  when  the  body  is  West  of  the  meridian^  ( — ) 
when  the  body  is  East  of  the  meridian. 

When  the  body  is  the  snn^  t  its  hour  angle  is  local  appar- 
ent time  when  the  sun  is  West  of  the  meridian;  but  if  the 
sun  is  East  of  the  meridian,  its  H.  A.  is  ( — )  t,  and  the  local 
apparent  time  is  24  hours  —  t.  This  is  astronomical  L.  A.  T. 
Thus,  if  the  sun^s  H.  A.  is  +  4  hours,  the  L.  A,  T.  is  4  p.  m. ; 
if  the  sun^s  H.  A.  is  ( — )  4  the  L.  A.  T.  is  20  hours  astro- 
nomically, or  8  a.  m.  civil  time,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  sun's 
H.  A.  is  ( — )  4  hours,  the  sun  will  not  be  on  the  meridian 
for  4  hours. 

Having  the  H.  A,  of  the  sun  which  is  L.  A.  T.  or  24  hours 
—  L.  A.  T.,  to  obtain  local  mean  time,  the  equation  of  time 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich 
instant  and  applied  with  its  proper  sign. 

Then  the  difference  between  this  local  mean  time  and  the 
corresponding  Greenwich  mean  time  will  be  the  longitude; 
West  if  the  Greenwich  time  is  the  greater,  otherwise  East. 

Conditions  of  observation. — A  little  further  on  (Art.  237), 
it.  will  be  shown  that  altitudes  for  time,  whether  of  the  sun, 
moon,  a  planet,  or  a  star  should  be  taken  when  the  body  is  on 
or  near  the  prime  vertical,  and  certainly  more  than  46°  and 
less  than  135*  in  azimuth.  The  altitude  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  eliminate  errors  of  refraction,  say  above  10**,  and 
especially  so  when  refraction  may  be  affected  by  fog  or  mist. 

It  should  be  a  rule,  when  observing  heavenly  bodies,  to  take 
several  altitudes  in  quick  succession;  and  the  mean  of  3  or  5 
altitudes,  thus  taken  and  so  selected  that  the  differences  of 
altitude  vary  with  the  differences  of  time,  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  a  single  observation.  Whenever  the  sun  is  ob- 
served for  time,  its  compass  bearing  should  be  observed  for 
compass  error  and  the  heading  of  the  ship  per  compass  also 
carefully  noted. 


Time  Sight  of  Sun  46ir' 

Such  sights  worked  for  time  and  longitude  are  known  as 
"time  sights/' 

227.  Sules  for  working  a  time  sight  of  the  sun. — (1)  Find 
the  Oreenwich  mean  time  and  date.  It  is  shown  in  the  col- 
umn marked  "  Times/'  in  the  form  for  work  following,  how 
the  Q.  M.  T.  of  observation  is  obtained.    Applying  the  chro^ 


nometer  comparison  {C — W)  to  the  watch  time  of  observor 
tion  gives  the  chronometer  time  of  observation,  and  if  to  this 
is  applied  the  chronometer  correction  on  0.  M.  T.  when  Uav^  {k^     '  , 


ing  port  brought  up  to  date  for  daily  loss  or  gain,  the  remit    ^{\Kl 
will  be  the  0.  M,  T.  of  observation,  but  care  must  be  taken  ^'  jk 
see  that  this  time  is  astronomical  time,  and  that  the  date  is  ^^ 
correct. 

(2)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  to  the  trite  altitude  of  the 
center,  and  take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Oreen^ 
wich  mean  noon  of  the  given  astronomical  day  the  sun's  de- 
clination, S.  D.  of  declination,  equation  of  time,  H.  D.  of 
the  equation  of  time,  and  correct  both  declination  and  equor 
tion  of  time  for  the  0.  M.  T.  If  the  declination  is  of  the 
same  name  as  the  latitude,  find  p  =  90°  —  d;  if  the  declines 
tion  is  of  a  different  name  from  the  latitude,  find  p  =  90** 
+  d.  Note  whether  the  equation  of  time  is  -\-  or  ( — )  to 
apparent  time, 

(3)  Combine  h,  L  and  p  as  required  in  the  equation  (184) 
and  as  per  form  illustrated  in  example  on  page  467.  Hamng 
found  the  log  sin  ^  t,  look  for  it  in  the  column  of  sines  {Table 
44,  Bowditch),  and  take  out  the  corresponding  time  from  the 
a.  m.  or  p.  m.  column  according  as  the  sight  is  an  a.  m.  or 
p.  m.  sight.  This  quantity  is  the  local  civU  apparent  time. 
The  time  from  the  p,  m,  column  is  also  astronomical  time, 
hut  12  hours  must  be  added  to  the  reading  from  the  a.  m. 
column  to  reduce  it  to  astronomical  time.  Applying  the  equa- 
tion of  time,  with  the  proper  sign,  to  the  local  apparent  time 
gives  the  local  mean  time  of  observation.    (The  value  of  t  may 

be  picked  out  directly  from  log  sin*-^  in  Table  45,  Bowditch.) 
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(4)  The  difference  between  the  heal  and  Oreenwich  mean 
times  of  observation  is  the  longitude  in  time;  West  if  the  local 
time  is  less  than  the  Oreenwich  time,  otherwise  East  (Art. 
179). 

(5)  Or,  the  G.  A.  T.  may  be  found  by  applying  the  equor 
iion  of  time,  with  the  proper  sign,  to  the  0,  M.  T.;  then  the 
longitude  wUl  be  the  difference  between  the  0.  A.  T.  and 
L.  A.  T.,  West  if  0.  A.  T.  is  the  greater.  East  if  the  L.  A.  T, 
is  the  greater. 

228.  Time  sights  of  the  moon,  a  planet,  or  a  star.— When 

the  hour  angle  determined  by  the  formulse  of  Art  2^6  is  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  body  than  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  moon, 
a  planet,  or  a  star,  the  right  asoension  of  the  body  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich  in- 
stant ;  then  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  hour  angle  and  right  ascen- 
sion of  this  body  will  give  Ihe  local  sidereal  time.  Having  con- 
verted the  G.  M.  T.  into  the  corresponding  G.  S.  T.  (Art  192), 
tiie  difference  between  the  G.  S.  T.  and  L.  S.  T.  will  be  the 
longitude.  West  if  the  G.  S.  T.  is  the  greater;  East,  if  the 
L.  S.  T.  is  the  greater  (Art.  179). 
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229.  Snles  for  working  a  time  sight  of  a  star.— (1)  When 
observed  for  time,  a  star  should  be  on  or  near  the  prime\verti* 
cal  to  give  the  best  results.  The  observation  should  be,  made 
when  the  horizon  is  well  defined  during  twilight,  or  when  the 
moon  is  shining. 

(2)  Find  the  correct  0.  M.  T.  and  date. 

(3)  For  this  0.  M.  T.  take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the 
R.  A.  M.  O  (Art.  185),  and  convert  the  0.  M.  T.  into  G.  8.T. 

(4)  From  the  N.  A.,  find  the  states  R.  A.  and  declination  to 
the  nearest  second.  For  use  in  a  time  sight  they  require  no 
correction. 

(5)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  to  a  true  altitude.  Sub- 
stitute h,  L,  and  p  in  the  formula,  as  per  form  following,  and 
having  found  the  log  sin  i  t,  hole  for  it  in  the  log  sine  col- 
umn of  Table  44,  Bowditch,  and  abreast  of  it  in  the  column 
marlced  "  Hour  p.  m."  will  be  found  the  star's  H.  A.  or  i  in . 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time.  The  exact  valine  of  t 
may  be  found  by  interpolation  or  by  using  the  table  d/.  pro^ 
portional  parts  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  \ 

(6)  If  the  star  is  East  of  the  meridian,  marJc  t  ( — );  if 
the  star  is  West  of  the  meridian,  marh  t  +.  To  the  hour 
angle  t  apply  the  star's  R.  A.;  .the  algebraic  sum  will  be  the 
L.  3.  T.,  the  difference  between  which  and  the  0.  8.  T.  will 
he  the  longitude.  West  if  the  0.  8.T.is>  L.  8.  T.,  or  East  if 
O.  a.T.is  <  L.  8.  T. 
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2S0.  Snies  for  working  a  time  sight  of  the  moon. — (1) 

Proceed  exactly  as  with  a  time  sight  of  a  star  with  differences 
noted  below.  The  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
tabulated  for  each  day  and  each  two  hours  of  0.  M.  T.  with 
differences  for  two  hours,  and  are  taken  out  and  corrected 
accordingly.  The  moon's  S.  D.  and  H.  P.  are  similarly  tabur 
lated  in  conjunction  with  the  right  ascension  and  declination  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
S.  D.  is  taken  from  Table  18,  Bowditch,  and  w  +  or  (  — ),  rfe- 
pending  on  whether  the  observed  limb  was  the  lower  or  upper 
limb  of  the  moon.  In  refined  observations  a  reduction  from 
Table  19,  Bowditch,  is  applied  to  the  H.  P.  Since  the  radius 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  an  observer  in  high  latitudes  is 
less  than  the  equatorial  radius,  and  the  tabulated  H.  P.  is  for 
an  observer  on  the  equator,  the  H.  P.  should  be  reduced  for  the 
latitude,  the  reduction  being  subtractive.  In  work  at  sea  this 
reduction  is  usually  omitted. 

(2)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the 
apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's  center  by  applying  the  first 
correction,  which  consists  of  {^augmented  8.  D.±I.  C  — 
Dip).  Then  with  this  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's  center 
and  the  H.  P.  find  from  Table  2Jf,  Bowditch,  the  second  correc- 
tion consisting  of  parallax  and  refraction.  Add  this  to  the 
apparent  altitude  and  the  result  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the 
moon's  center  (see  Ex.  152,  Art.  212).  To  abridge  the  work  at 
sea,  these  various  corrections,  excepting,  of  course,  the  index 
correction,  have  been  consolidated  in  Table  i9,  Bowditch^ 

(3)  Then  proceed  as  in  a  time  sight  of  a  star. 
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The  reliability  of  a  moon  sight  for  time. — ^The  value  of 
any  observation  for  longitude  depends  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  altitude,  the  latitude,  and  the  declination.  An  error  in 
the  Q.  M.  T.  produces  an  equal  error  in  the  longitude  besides 
causing  an  error  in  the*eclination  of  any  body  whose  decli- 
nation changes  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  not  only 
the  declination  but  the  right  ascension  (an  error  in  which 
will  affect  the  longitude)  changes  rapidly,  so  the  G.  M.  T. 
should  be  accurately  known  to  ensure  good  results.  For  these 
reasons  a  time  sight  of  the  moon  is  not  so  desirable  as  one  of 
the  sun  or  of  a  star. 

231.  Bnles  for  working  a  time  sight  of  a  planet. — (1)  Pro- 
ceed exactly  as  with  a  time  sight  of  a  star,  remembering, 
however,  to  correct  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a 
planet  for  0.  M.  T. 

(2)  The  planets  have  a  semi-diameter  and  parallax  which, 
for  theoretical  reasons,  will  he  used  in  the  corrections  to  the 
altitude  in  the  example  that  follows,  though  it  would  he  a 
useless  refinement  to  use  them  in  sea  ohservatiohs.  At  sea,  a 
planet's  altitude  should  he  corrected  for  I.  C,  dip,  and  re- 
fraction, and  of  these,  the  dip  and  refraction  have  been  com- 
bined into  one  correction  in  Table  46,  Bowditch. 

(8)  Proceed  otherwise  as  with  a  time  sight  of  a  star. 

282.  Haversine  formula. — The  hour  angle  t  may  be  found 
from  (157)  or  that  formula  transformed  into  one  containing 
haversines  only,  but  (186)  will  permit  of  a  more  convenient 
method  of  solution  and  a  better  arrangement  of  form  than 
either  of  these.    See  Exs.  170(a)  and  170(b). 

For  p.  m.  solar  sights  the  astronomical  L.  A.  T.  (or  t)  is 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  page  of  haversine  tables ;  for  a.  m. 
solar  sights,  the  K  A.  T.  (or  24**  —  t)  is  -taken  directly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  case  of  the  moon,  a  star,  or  a 
planet,  the  hour  angle' t  is  taken  from  the  top  of  page  and 
marked  +  or  —  according  as  the  body  is  W.  or  E.  of  the 
meridian. 
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233.  Sunrise  or  sunset  time  sig^hts. — ^When  the  sun's  cen- 
ter is  in  the  visible  horizon^  East  or  West^  its  true  altitude  or 
h  equals  —  (refraction  +  dip  -^  parallax).  The  watch 
time  of  this  instant  may  be  found  by  noting  the  watch  times 
when  the  lower  and  upper  limbs  are  in  the  visible  horizon, 
just  appearing  at  sunrise  or  disappearing  at  sunset,  and  tak« 
ing  their  mean. 

Having  the  watch  time  of  the  instant,  the  C — W,  and  the 
chronometer  error  on  6.  M.  T.,  proceed  to  work  a  time  sight 
of  the  sun  with  a  negative  altitude  which  numerically  equals 
(refraction  +  dip  - — piarallax),  the  refraction  and  parallax 
being  for  an  altitude  of  0^  and  the  dip  depending  on  the 
height  of  the  eye. 

However,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  noting  the  times  at 
contact  of  limbs  with  the  horizon  and  the  uncertainties  of 
refraction,  the  residt  shoidd  be  regarded  as  only  approximate.; 
and  this  method  should  be  used  only  when  fog  or  cloudy 
weather  has  prevented,  or  may  prevent,  the  navigator  from 
getting  more  reliable  observations  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

234.  Time  of  sunset. — ^The  instant  of  sunset  is  when  the 
sun^s  upper  limb  is  just  disappearing  below  the  visible  hori- 
zon, or  when  fc  =  —  (refraction '+  dip  +  S.  D.  -—paral- 
lax). For  this  altitude,  a  given  latitude,  and  declination,  the 
hour  angle  of  the  sun  may  be  found  by  the  timensight  formula. 
This  hour  angle  will  be  the  civil  local  apparent  time  of  sun- 
set; (12  hours  — the  H.  A.)  will  be  the  L.  A.  T.  of  sunrise. 

The  L.  M.  T.  of  sunset  may  be  found  by  applying  the  equa- 
tion of  time  for  the  instant  to  the  L.  A.  T.  of  sunset 

As  the  declination  and  equation  of  time  are  tabulated  for 
Greenwich  time,  to  find  the  declination  at  the  instant  of  sun- 
set, it  will  be  necessary  to  either  assume,  or  take  from  azimuth 
or  sunset  tables,  an  approximate  time  of  sunset,  apply  the 
longitude,  and  obtain  an  approximate  Greenwich  time  of  sun- 
set for  which  the  declination  may  be  found. 
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For  the  equation  of  time  it  is  better  to  proceed  thtiB :  Having 
found  by  computation  in  the  time  sight  the  L.  A.  T.  of  sun- 
set, find  the  correct  G.  A;  T.  by  applying  the  longitude,  and 
for  this  G.  A.  T.  take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  equa- 
tion of  time  which,  if  applied  to  the  L.  A.  T.  of  sunset^  will 
give  the  required  L.  M.  T. 

The  L.  M.  T.  of  sunrise  and  sunset  may  be  found  in  Table 
10,  Bowditch,  or  in  the  Tide  Tables  issued  by  the  XJ.  S.  C. 
and  G,  Survey. 

286.  To  And  the  duration  of  twilight.— Twilight  lasts  till 
the  sun  has  sunk  18^  below  the  visible  horizon,  and  there 

will  be  continual  light  so  long  as 
the  sun  at  its  lower  transit  is  not 
more  than  18^  below  the  visible 
horizon  at  the  place. 

The  difference  of  hour  angles 

of  the  sun  obtained  by  time  sights, 

using  altitudes  of  ( — )   (ref.  + 

dip  +  S.  D.  —  p)  and  of  (— ) 

(IS*'  +  ref.  +  dip  -f-  S.  D.  —  p) 

will  give  the  duration  of  twilight. 

236.  To  And  the  hour  an^^le  of  a  heavenly  body  when  in 

the  hoiiion* — ^In  Fig.  113,  IT  is  the  body  in  the  horizon,  its 

H.  A.  is  HPZ  =  ^  and  Z  SPN  =  180^  —  f,  PN  =  L, 

PH  =  90*  —  rf,  and  Z  PNH  =  90^ 

By  Napier's  rules,  cos  HPN  =  tan  PJT  cot  PH, 
or  —cos  ^=tan  L  tan  d,  (187) 

and  if  ^  is  <  6  hrs.,  2t  will  be  <  12  hrs.;  also  if  ^  is  >  6  hrs., 
2e  will  be  >  12  hrs. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  bodies  of  positive  decli- 
nation (same  name  as  latitude)  will  be  above  the  true  hori- 
zon for  more  than  12  hours,  bodies  of  negative  declination 
will  be  above  the  horizon  less  thaii  12  hours.    This  interval 


Fig.  113. 
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2t  IB  for  the  sun  an  interval  of  apparent  time;  for  a  fixed 
star,  an  interval  of  sidereal  time. 

Lei^^  of  day  and  night. — As  the  length  of  the  day  is  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  time  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of 
a  place,  it  is  evident  that  since  cos  ^  =  —  tan  d  tan  L,  at  the 
equator  where  L  =  0,  cos  ^  =  0  and  <  =  6  hours,  so  that  at 
the  equator  the  day  is  12  hours  long  in  all  seasons.  At  the 
equinoxes  d  =  0,  tan  d  =  0,  and  2t  =  12  hours,  so  that  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  equinoxes,  the  day  is  everywhere  12  hours. 

Within  the  Arctic  Circle,  if  d  =  +  23^^  and  L  =  66^**, 
OOB  t  =  —  1,  2^  =  24  hours,  and  there  is  no  night;  this 
would  be  the  case  of  midsummer  in  latitudes  beyond  66^®. 
Itd  =  — 23i**  and  L  =  +  eei%  cos  ^  will  be  +  1,  2t  wHl 
be  0  hours,  and  there  will  be  no  day,  only  night,  as  in  the  case 
of  midwinter  in  latitudes  beyond  66^°.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
12  hours  is  the  average  length  of  a  day  throughout  a  year; 
on  a  given  date  when  the  sun^s  declination  is  positive,  the  day 
is  >  12  hours,  and  on  a  day  six  months  later,  when  the  sim's 
declination  is  numerically  the  same  but  negative,  the  day  will 
fall  equaHy  short  of  12  hours. 

237.  Effect  of  small  errors  in  data. — ^In  the  solution  of 
the  astronomical  triangle  for  time,  and  hence  for  longi- 
tude, the  elements  involved  are  the  declination  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  which  may  be  regarded  as  accurately 
known,  a  measured  altitude  which  is  affected  by  errors 
of  observation,  errors  of  the  instnmient,  and  errors  of 
refraction,  and  a  latitude  by  observation  or  dead  reckoning 
which  depends  not  only  on  accuracy  of  original  determination 
by  observation  but  on  the  correctness  of  course  and  distance 
run,  etc.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  both  the  altitude  and 
latitude  are  liable  to  error,  and  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the 
effect  on  the  residting  longitude  of  (1)  a  small  error  in  alti- 
tude, (2)  a  small  error  in  latitude;  (3)  to  find  the.position  of 
a  body  when  its  altitude  changes  most  rapidly,  and  then  to 
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determijie  the  most  favorable  position  of  a  heavenly  body  for 
observations  for  time  or  longitude. 
By  substitution  in  the  trigonometric  formula 
cos  a  =  cos  6  cos  (?  +  sin  6  sin  (?  cos  4, 

letting  ^  =  il,  90^  —  A  =  a,  90^  —  d  =  b,  and  90^  —L  =  c, 
we  have  the  fimdamental  equation 

sin  A  =  sin  Zr  sin  d  +  cos  -^  cos  d  cos  *. 

By  differentiation,  h  and  t  variables, 

cos  hdh  =  —  cos  i  cos  d  sin  idt, 

rf/ COB>     . 

35  COB  L  COB  d  sin  / ' 

but  sin  ^  =  sin  Z  cos  A  sec  d;  therefore, 

^=: = j-^^ =. -,  =  — sec  L  cosec  Z.  (188) 

an  cos  Xr  cos  a  sin  Z  cos  A  sec  a 

Differentiating  the  fundamental  equation,  L  and  i  variables, 

dt      sin  d  cos  i  —  cos  d  60s  ^  sin  i 

we  have  -j-r  == 5 7 — ; — 7 • 

a^  cos  a  cos  L  sin  t 

From  trigonometry, 

sin  a  cos  -B  =  cos  6  sin  c  —  sin  &  cos  c  cos  A. 

It  t  =  A,  B  =  Z,  a  =  90""  —h,  i  =  90""  —  d,  c  =  90*  —i, 
by  substitution,  we  have 

cos  A  cos  Z  =  sin  d  cos  i  —  cos  d  sin  L  cos  t, 
and,  by  rule  of  sines,  sin  ^  =  sin  Z  cos  A  sec  d. 
Making  these  substitutions  in  equation  for  -—     we  have 

dH  COS  A  COS  Z  i   rw  T  ^iQt\\ 

_%  -. ——, ^  =  cot  Z  sec  L.         (189) 

dL     cos  d  cos  L  sm  Z  cos  A  sec  d 

(188)  shows  ^  to  be  least  when  L  =  0°  and  Z  =  90°. 

(189)  shows  ^to  be  least  when  L  =  0°  and  Z  =  90^ 
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To  find  the  poiition  of  a  body  in  admuth  when  its  altitude 
changes  most  rapidly. 

In  Art  222^  by  differentiation^  we  found  fonnnla  (167) 
dZ      sin  L  cos  A  —  cos  i  sin'fe  cos  Z 
dh  coe  Zr  cos  A  sin  Z  ' 

2^  =tan  L  cosec  Z  —  tan  h  cot  Z. 

Therefore,  dh  =  ^j ^ ^?— — j—-^  (190) 

tan  L  cosec  Z  —  tan  h  cot  Z 

(190)   shows  dh,  or  the  change  in  altitude,  to  be  greatest 

when  Z  =  90°;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  heavenly  body 

is  on  the  prime  vertical. 

Conclusions. — (1)  Considering  the  effects  of  errors  in  h  and 

L,  sights  for  longitude  are  best  in  low  latitudes. 

(2)  An  error  in  altitude,  or  an  error  in  latitude,  will  pro- 
duce the  least  change  in  the  hour  angle  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  on  the  prime  vertical. 

(3)  The  motion  of  a  heavenly  body  in  altitude  is  most 
rapid  when  it  is  on  the  prime  vertical;  its  altitude  can  be 
taken  with  greater  accuracy;  and  when  the  diurnal  circle  of 
a  body  corresponds  to  the  prime  vertical,  the  change  of  alti- 
tude is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  in  time,  and  the 
mean  of  a  number  of  altitudes  will  correspond  to  the  mean 
of  their  times  of.^  observation. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  better  to  observe  a  heavenly  body 
when  on  or  near  the  prime  vertical  when  observing  for  time 
or  longitude. 

When  the  ^latitude  and  declination  are  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  no  diflSculty  in  observing  the  body  near  the  prime 
vertical  and  at  an  altitude  sufficiently  great  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainties  of  refraction.  In  low  latitudes,  when  L  and  d 
are  of  the  same  name,  the  body  may  be  on  the  prime  vertical 
when  only  a  few  minutes  from  the  meridian,  in  the  case  of 
the  4ran  near  noon,  and  still  be  available  for  time  observations. 
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These  lemarkB  should  emphagize  tiie  fact  that  the  suita- 
bility of  heayenly  bodies  for  time  obsenrations  depends  more 
on  the  azimntfas  than  on  the  honr  angles  of  such  bodies. 

When  L  and  d  are  of  different  names,  the  dinmal  circles 
do  not  cross  the  prime  vertical  above  the  horizon,  and,  nnder 
snch  circumstances,  bodies  are  nearest  to  the  prime  vertical 
when  in  the  horizon;  and  such  bodies  should  be  observed,  if 
necessary  to  observe  them  for  time,  as  soon  as  the  altitude  is 
suflBciently  high  to  be  unaffected  by  errors  of  refraction — that 
is  at  least  lO"*. 

By  the  time  the  sun  has  reached  a  proper  altitude  for  ob- 
servations in  winter  time,  it  is  so  far  from  the  prime  vertical 
that  any  error  in  altitude  or  latitude  will  produce  a  larger 
one  in  longitude,  and  this  error  will  increase  with  tiie  latitude. 
However,  during  twilight  or  moonlight,  in  winter^  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  stars  on  or  near  tihie  prime 
vertical  from  which  to  obtain  reliable  determinations  of  longi- 
tude. 

An  inspection  of  the  azimuth  tables  will  indicate  for  a 
given  latitude  and  declination  the  hour  angle  of  a  body  when 
on,  or  nearest  to,  the  prime  vertical,  and  from  it  the  local 
time  may  be  found. 

Since  when  on  the  prime  vertical,  a  heavenly  body  is  fall- 
ing or  rising  most  rapidly,  and  the  changes  of  altitude  are 
proportional  to  the  changes  of  time,  the  effect  of  an  error  of 

V  in  the  altitude  on  the  resulting  hour  angle,  and  hence  longi- 
tude, can  be  gotten  by  dividing  the  difference  of  any  two  of 
the  recorded  times  of  observation  by  the  difference  of  the  cor- 
responding altitudes  in  minutes  of  arc.  The  result  will  be  in 
minutes  or  seconds  of  time  as  the  differences  of  times  are  in 
minutes  or  seconds  of  time. 

238.  The  practical  way  of  finding  the  effect  of  an  error  of 

V  in  the  latitude,  on  the  resulting  longitude,  is  to  find  the 
longitudes  for  two  latitudes  differing,  say  10'  or  80',  then  di- 
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vide  the  difference  of  longitude  by  the  difference  of  assumed 
latitudes  in  minutes  of  arc.  A  study  of  Sumner's  method 
will  make  this  plain. 

In  Table  I  of  this  book  and  in  Table  47,  Bowditch,  will  be 
found  tabulated  the  changes  in  longitude  for  a  change  of  1'  of 
latitude,  the  arguments  being  the  observer's  latitude  and  the 
body's  true  azimuth. 

239.  To  find  the  hour  angle  of  a  heayenly  body,  its  true 
altitude^  and  azimuth,  when  nearest  to  or  on  the  prime  ver- 
tical,  that  is  nearest  in  azimuth  to  90''  (Figs.  A  and  B). 

There  are  seven  cases  that  may  be  considered : 

(1)  +  d  >  L.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  azimuth  will  be 
greatest  when  the  vertical  circle  is  tangent  to  the  diurnal 
circle  as  at  Jf  in  PZM  and  at  M^  in  PZM^;  M  =  90**, 
M^  =  90**,  cos  t  =  tan  i  cot  d^  sin  A  =  sin  L  cosec  d, 
sin  Z  =.  cos  d  sec  L.  The  body  is  circumpolar  when  d  equals 
or  is  >  CO.  1/  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  whose  diurnal  circle  is 
NM. 

(2)  +  d  =  J^-  Here  the  diurnal  circle  is  tangent  to  the 
prime  vertical  at  the  zenith.  At  the  point  sought,  Z  =  90**. 
The  body  is  on  the  meridian  and  ^  =  0.  The  body  is  in  the 
zenith  and  h  =  90**. 

(3)  +  d  <  L.  The  diurnal  circle  crosses  the  prime  ver- 
tical, and,  at  the  moment  of  crossing,  Z  =  90°  in  triangle 
PZM^;  cos  ^  =  cot  L  tan  d,  jSin  fc  =  sin  d cosec  L. 

(4)  d  =  0.  Here  the  diurnal  circle  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
equinoctial  and  passes  through  the  East  and  West  points  of  the 
horizon,  as  does  also  the  prime  vertical;  those  are  the  points 
sought  Triangle  PZM^ ,  Z  ==  90"*,  cos  i  =  cot  i  tan  d  =  fl, 
and  ^  =  6  hours;  sin  ft  =  sin  d  cosec  i  =  0,  and  fc  =  0. 

(6)  —  d  <  L.  In  this  case,  d  is  of  a  different  name  from 
L.  The  diurnal  circle  intersects  the  prime  vertical  below  the 
horizon.  In  triangle  PZM^,  (Fig.  B),  Z  =  90**,  cos  t  = 
cot  L  tan  ( —  d),  cos  t  is  negative,  and  Hs  >  6  hours;  sin  h 
=  cosec  L  sin  (—  d),  h  is  negatiye,  and  the  body  is  below 
the  horizon. 
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The  nearest  point  to  the  prime  vertical  at  which  the  body 
is  visible  is  M\  (Fig.  A),  when  the  body  is  in  the  horizon. 
From  the  triangle  PNM\  (Fig.  A),  we  have  —  cos  ^  = 
tan  L  tan  ( —  d),  or  cos  t  =  tan  L  tan  d  and  ^  is  <  6  hours; 
cos  NM\  =  cos  Z  =  sec  £  sin  ( —  d),  cos  Z  is  negative  and 

z  >  9o^ 

(6)  —  d  =  L.  In  this  case,  the  dinmal  circle  is  tangent 
to  the  prime  vertical  at  the  nadir.  The  triangle  is  PZM^ 
(Fig.  B),  Z  =  90%  cos  t  =  cot  LtAu  (— d)  =  — 1,  cos  ^ 
=  —  1  and  t  =  12  hours,  sin  fc  =  cosec  L  sin  ( —  d) 
=  —  1,  or  A  =  —  90^ 

The  nearest  point  to  the  prime  vertical  at  which  the  body 
is  visible  is  M'^  (Fig.  A),  where  the  body  is  in  the  horizon. 
From  the  triangle  PNM\ ,  —  cos  ^  =  tan  i  tan  ( —  d),  or 
cos  t  =  tan  L  tan  d^  Ms  <  6  hours;  cos  NM\  =  cos  Z 
=  sec  L  sin  ( —  d),  cos  Z  is  negative,  and  Z  is  >  90°. 

(7)  —  d  >  L.  Triangles  PZM^  and  PZM^  (Fig.  B), 
Z  >  90**  from  the  elevated  pole.  At  M^  and  Jfg,  Z  is  a 
minimum,  estimated  from  the  depressed  pole,  at  elongation. 
The  vertical  circle  is  tangent  to  the  diurnal  circle. 
M^  =  90**,  Jfg  =  90**.  Therefore,  in  triangles  PZM^  and 
PZM^ ,  right  angled  at  M^  and  M^ ,  cos  ^  =  tan  L  cot  ( —  d), 
cos  t  is  negative,  and  ^  is  >  6  hours;  sin  A  =  sin  £  cosec 
( —  d)  and  A  is  negative;  sin  Z  -==  sec  L  cos  d^  and  should  be 
taken  in  the  second  quadrant. 

If  —  d  equals  or  is  >  co.  L,  the  body  is  never  visible  as 
in  triangle  PZM^  (Fig.  B) .  If  the  body  is  visible,  then  —  d  is 
<  CO.  L  and  a  point  in  the  horizon  will  be  the  nearest  point 
to  thje  prime  vertical  at  which  the  body  is  visible,  as  W^ , 
(Fig.  A).  In  the  triangle  PNM\y  <  is  <  6  hours  and  Z  is 
>  90®,  as  in  cases  (5)  and  (6)  when  the  body  is  visible. 

Becapitulation  for  hour  angle  when  the  body  is  visible  and 
on  or  nearest  to  the  prime  vertical. 
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When  d  is  of  the  same  name  as  L. 

If  d  is  <  L,  nse  fonmila  cos  t=^cotL  tan  d.     (194) 

If  i  is  >  L,  use  formula  cos  t  =  tan  L  cot  d.     (195) 

When  d  and  L  are  of  different  names,  and  if  the  hody  is  ever 

above  the  horizon,  it  will  be  nearest  to  the  prime  vertical  on 

rising  or  setting,  then  use  formula 

cos  ^  =  —  tan  L  tan  d.  (196) 

When  +  d  =  i,  the  diurnal  circle  passes  through  the 
zenith,  so  that  when  the  declination  is  equal  to,  or  nearly  equal 
to,  the  latitude,  observations  for  time  may  be  made  within  a 
few  minutes  of  meridian  passage,  the  mean  of  altitudes  cor- 
responding to  a  mean  of  the  times. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case  when  the  body  is  near  the 
meridian  in  azimuth,  at  which  time  the  changes  of  altitude 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  hour  angles. 

The  azimuth  tables  may  be  used  for  finding  the  time  when 
a  body  is  on  or  nearest  to  the  prime  vertical,  and  will  give 
results  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  finding  the  t  corresponding  to  a  given  log  cos,  in  ex- 
amples 171  to  173,  when  cos  t  is  +,  use  the  p.  m.  column, 
dividing  through  by  2.  '  When  cos  t  is  — ^  use  the  a.  m. 
column,  adding  12  hours  to  the  reading  and  then  dividing 
by  2  to  obtain  t 

For  a  body  whose  declination  and  right  ascension  are 
changing  sufficiently  rapidly  to  require  correction  for  G.M.T., 
the  approximate  time  of  being  on  the  prime  vertical  must  be 
known  in  order  to  get  these  elements  for  use,  the  declination 
for  Substitution  in  the  proper  formula,  and  the  right  ascen- 
sion to  be  applied  to  the  hour  angle  in  finding  the  L.  S.  T. 
to  be  converted  into  L.  M.  T.  To  get  the  approximate  time, 
when  the  body  is  on  the  prime  vertical,  assume  the  hour  angle 
or  take  it  from  the  azimuth  tables  and  apply  it  to  tiie  L.  M.  T. 
of  local  transit  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 


A  Stab's  Time  of  Eising  or  Setting 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
LATITTTDE. 

240.  By  definition,  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  angular 
distance  North  or  South  of  the  equator,  measured  on  the 
mei:idian  passing  through  the  place.  From  Art.  142  we 
know  that  latitude  is  the  declination  of  the  zenith  of  the 
place  or  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  at  the  placed  and 
the  astronomical  work  of. finding  the  latitude  consists  in 
finding  one  or  the  other  of  these  arcs,  the  position  of  the  body 
determining  which  arc  should  be  found. 

In  wotking  for  latitude  the  elements  involved  are  Ji,  d,  and' 
ty  and  the  relation  between  them  is  shown  in  the  fundamental 
trigonometric  equation, 

sin  h  =  sin  L  sin  d  +  cos  L  cos  d  cos  t 

Now,  if  <  =  0,  as  when  the  heavenly  body  is  at  its  upper 
transit, 

sin  h  =  eo&z  =sin  i  sin  d  +  cos  L  cos  d, 
cos  2;  =  cos  (L  —  d) , 

z  =  L  —  d  and  L  =  «  +  d. 

L  ^=  z  +  d)is  the  general  formula  for  Idtitude  from  alti- 
ides  of  bodies  on  the  meridian.  The  value  of  L  depends  on 
the  values  of  z  and  d  and  the  method  of  their  combination. 
This  method  of  finding  latitude  by  observations  of  bodies  on 
the  meridian  is  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  one, 
the  results  being  independent  of  the  time  for  all  practical 
purposes  (except  in  the  cases  of  the  moon  and  planets  where 
an  error  in  time  affects  the  declination),  and  having  no 
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Fig.  114. 


greater  errors  due  to  altitude  than  the  error  in  the  altitude 
itself.  The  declination^  of  the  sun  and  stars  do  not  change 
rapidly,  hence  latitude  from  oh- 
servations  of  these  bodies  is  but 
little  affected  by  errors  in  longi- 
tude or  time. 

When  a  heavenly  body  is  on 
the  upper  branch  of  a  meridian, 
its  declination,  zenith  distance, 
and  latitude  are  all  measured  by 
arcs  of  the  same  great  circle,  the 
proper  combination  of  toy  two 
arcs  to  produce  the  third  being 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  the  four  cases  considered. 

Let  Pig.  114  be  a  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

N8  is  the  horizon;  N  the  North,  8  the  South  point. 

Z  the  observer's  zenith. 

QQ'  the  equator. 

PP'  the  axis  of  the  sphere. 

P  the  elevated  pole. 

P'  the  depressed  pole. 

QZ  the  declination  of  the  zenith  equals  the  latitude. 

NP  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  equals  the  latitude. 

Let  3f  1 ,  3f 2 ,  jlf s ,  3f 4  be  the  four  positions  of  the  body  to 
illustrate  the  four  cases. 

(1)  Case  of  3fi  whose  declination  is  of  a  different  name 
from  the  latitude,  or  negative. 

QMj^  is  the  declination.  ^M^Z  is  the  zenith  distance 
=  90**  —  A  =  «. 

Then  QZ=:M,Z  —  QM^, 

L  =  z  —  d.  (197) 


J 


■I 
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(2)  Case  of  U^ ,  declination  +  and  <  L. 

J  L  =  z  +  d.  (198) 

(3)  Case  of  Jf, ,  declination  +  a^d  >  L. 

QZ  =  QM^  —  M,Z, 
L  =  d  —  z.  (199) 

In  all  these  cases  L  is  +,.d  is  +  Or  ( — )  as  it  is  of  the  same 
or  a  different  name  from  the  latitude.  In  (1)  and  (2)  dia 
<  L  and  the  body  bears  towards  the  depressed  pole,  bnt  in 
both  cases  z  is  -{-;  therefore  it  is  to  be  marked  the  opposite 
of  the  bearing  of  the  body.  In  (3)  rf  is  >  L  and  the  body 
bears  towards  the  elevated  pole,  but  in  the  formula  «  is  ( — ) ; 
therefore  in  this  case  also  mark's;  the  opposite  of  the  body'd 
bearing.  In  other  words,  give  d  its  proper  mark  N.  or  S.  If 
the  body  bears  North,  mark  2  S.;  if  it  bears  South,  mark  z- 
N.  The  latitude  will  be  the  algebraic  sum,  with  the  name 
of  the  greater,  N".  or  S. 

(4)  Case  of  Jf^ ,  a  heavenly  body  at  its  lower  culmination. 
Then^PN  =  M^N  +  PM^  =  M^N+  (90^  —  O'MJ 

L  =  A  -f  p  =  A  +  90^  —  d.  (200) 

Formula  (199)  is  also  correct  for  this  case,  provided  we  use 
180^  —  d  instead  of  d. 

Writing  (200)  thus,  h  =  L  —  p^  it  is  evident  that  the 
polar  distance  of  a  body  must  be  less  than  the  latitude  of  the 
place  in  order  that  the  body  may  be  visible  on  the  meridian 
below  the  pole.  A  body  visible  at  its  lower  transit  in  any* 
latitude  is  termed  circumpolar  for  that  latitude.  The  sun's 
maximum  declination  is  about  23^**,  or  the  polar  distance  a 
minimum  of  about  66^**  from  the  North  pole  in  June,  or 
the  South  pole  in  December;  so  that  the  latitude  of  an  ob- 
server must  be  in  excess  of  about  66^^  to  see  the  sun  at  its 
lowe^^  transit,  in  North  latitude,  at  the  time  of  the  sun's 
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nearest  approach  to  the  North  pole,  as  in  June ;  or  in  South 
latitude,  at  the  time  of  the.  sun's  nearest  approach  to  the 
South  pole,  as  in  December.  On  the  supposition  that  alti- 
tudes under  10**  are  not  reliable,  owing  to  the  uncertainties 
of  refraction,  the  latitude  wrnilil  have  to  he  at  least  75°,And 
of  the  same  name  as  the  declination  to  justify  meridian  ob- 
seirvatioTifl  nf  th^  ruti  hplow  fhA  pnlft.  However,  jstara-are 
available  in  all  latitudes  above  10°,  for  observations  under 
favorable  conditions^'at  their  lower  transit,  and,  in  North 
latitude,  the  pole  star  is  available  at  all  times  when  visible 
and  if  of  sufficient  altitude. 

Since  a  heavenly  body  cannot  be  seen  at  its  lower  transit, 
unless  its  declination  is  positiii£^j)r.jif-the  same  name  as  the 
latitude  J  it  follows  that  ffL&JaMtudQ  resulting  from  an  observa- 
tion  of  a  body  crossing  the  lower  branch  of  the  meridian  will 
be  of  the  same  name  as  the  declination. 

From  the  formula  in  each  case  it  is  apparent  that  an  error 
in  a  meridian  altitude  produces  an  equal  error  in  the  result^ 
ing  latitude. 

In  all  meridian  observations  the  declination  of  the  heavenly 
body  must  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  in- 
stauL  of  transit;  m  the  case  "of  the  sun,  at  upper  fcransif  the 
declination  is  corrected  for  the  Greenwich  «f|sBm  time  of 
noon,  which  in  West  longitude  equals  +  X  of  the  given 
date,  iand  in  East  longitude  equals  —  X  of  the  given  date  or 
(24  hours  —  X)  of  the  day  before;  at  lower  transit  the  de- 
clination must  be  corrected  for  (12  hours  +  X)  if  X  is  West, 
or  for  (12  hours  —  X)  if  X  is  East,  in  either  case  for  the 
instant  of  local  apparent  midnight. 

In  the  case  of  stars,  the  declinations  do  not  change  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  require  corrections,  and  hence  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  as  in  morning  or  evening  twilight,  ob- 
servations of  stars  on  or  near  the  meridian  are  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  time  should  be  accurately 
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known^  owing  to  the  very  rapid  changes  of  declination;  for 
this  reason  the  moon  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  observation 
as  the  sun  or  stars. 

In  the  case  of  any  body  observed  on  the  meridian  for  lati- 
tude>  the  sextant  altitude  must  be  reduced  to  the  true  alti- 
tude of  the  center  (Art  212). 

Polaris  is  on  the  meridian  when  (Mizar)  {  UrsaB  Majoris, 
the  second  star  in  the  handle  of  the  "  Dipper/'  is  vertically 
above  or  below  the  pole  star,  and  since  Polaris  changes  its 
altitude  very  slowly  when  crossing  the  meridian,  such  times 
are  the  best  for  observation  of  that  star.  However,  the  lati- 
tude may  be  found  without  appreciable  error  from  Polaris  at 
any  time  when  the  conditions  for  observation  are  favorable 
(see  Art.  264). 

241.  Work  preparatory  to  observing  a  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun. — ^It  is  customary  at  sea  to  find  the  watch  time  of 
local  apparent  noon  (Art.  198),  to  begin  observations  10  to 
15  minutes  before  and  to  take  continuous  observations  till  the 
watch  shows  noon,  the  altitude  at  that  time  being  taken  as 
the  meridian  altitude.  However,  observations  should  be 
taken  till  the  sun  ceases  to  rise,  or  dips,  in  case  it  is  not  sta- 
tionary when  the  watch  indicates  noon,  the  maximum  alti- 
tude being  the  meridian  altitude,  subject  to  the.  remarks  of 
Art.  246. 

Before  going  on  deck  the  navigator  should  have  found  the 
value  of  Aofe;  observing  the  sun  by  watch  at  15,  10,  or  a  few 
minutes  before  apparent  noon,  and  applying  the  correction  for 
AqM^  (see  Art.  251),  he  knows  very  closely,  minutes  ahead  of 
time,  what  the  meridian  altitude  and  the  latitude  will  be.  He 
should  also  have  prepared  a  constant  which,  if  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  meridian  altitude  by  sextant,  will  give  the  lati- 
tude at  once.  The  latitude  and  longitude  being  approxi- 
mately known  by  D.  E.,  find  in  order  the  declination  and  the 
approximate  altitude,  for  which  take  out  the  parallax  in  alti- 
tude and  refraction. 
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Calling  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  I.  C,  dip,  refraction, 
parallax,  and  semi-diameter  c,  the  sextant  meridian  altitude 
hi,  we  have : 

Forilfi,  dec(-),  L=  (90°-d-c) -/i.. 
Forilfj,  d-\-zjidi<L,  iy=  (90°  +  ^-c) -^,. 
Forilfs,  dZ+and>i>,  L='h,-{^0'''-d-c). 
YorM^,  lower  transit,  iy  =  /^«-f- (9C°-(^  +  c) 

orfe,+  (p  +  c). 
The  quantities  in  brackets  are  called  constants,  are  com- 
puted beforehand,  and  entered  in  the  navigator's  note-book. 
The  constant  is  applied  to  the  sextant  altitude  as  indicated 
for  each  particular  case. 

242.  To  find  the  latitude  from  the  sun's  meridian  altitude : 
(a)  at  upper  transit;  (b)  at  lower  transit. 

(a)  The  local  apparent  time  of  transit  is  0**  0™  0"  of  the 
day  at  the  ship.  Find  the  G.  A.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  by 
applying  the  longitude,  +  if  West,  —  if  East;  and  then  find  the 
G.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  by  applying  the  equation  of 
time. 

(2)  Take  the  sun's  declination  from  the  Almanac  for  the 
proper  month  and  day,  and  correct  it  for  the  G.  M.  T.^  marking 
it,  as  it  should  be,  N.  or  S.  (Art.  185). 

(3)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  to  the  true  altitude  of  the 
center  (Art.  202).  Subtract  the  latter  from  90°  to  get  the 
zenith  distance.  If  the  body  bears  N.,  mark  the  zenith  distance 
S. ;  if  it  bears  S.,  mark  the  zenith  distance  N. 

(4)  The  latitude  is  the  sum  of  the  declination  and  zenith 
distance,  if  they  are  of  the  same  name,  and  is  marked  like 
them;  the  difference  of  the  two,  if  of  different  names,  and 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  greater. 

(b)  At  lower  transit  the  local  apparent  time  is  12  hours. 
Find  the  corresponding  G.  M.  T.  and  for  it  the  declination  of 
the  sun,  then  the  polar  distance  =  90°  —tZ. 

(2)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  as  above  explained. 

(3)  Add  the  altitude  and  polar  distance;  the  result  is  the 
latitude  marked  like  the  declination. 
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243.  To  find  the  latitude  from  the  meridian  altitude  of  a 
fixed  star. 

Eules.  (1)  Find  hy  computation  beforehand  the  local  and 
watch  time  of  transit  for  the  ship's  position  at  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  transit  (Arts,  196  and  198),  and  observe  at  that 
time.  Altitudes  should  be  obtained  before  and  after  the 
watch  time  of  transit  and  times  noted  for  use  in  case  the 
meridian  altitude  is  missed.    See  Art.  151  on  star  observations. 

Where  a  selection  can  be  made  about  a  given  time,  select  a 
star,  if  possible,  which  has  a  comparatively  low  altitude  for  ob- 
servation on  or  near  the  meridian,  because  such  a  star  will 
change  its  altitude  slowly  when  in  that  position, 

(2)  The  change  of  declination  of  a  fixed  star  is  so  slow  that 
it  may  be  neglected;  so  take  the  declination  direct  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

(3)  Reduce  the  altitude  to  a  true  altitude  by  correcting  for 
I,  C,  dip,  and  refraction,  unless  the  star  is  observed  with  an 
artificial  horizon,  in  which  case  proceed  as  in  Art.  154. 

(4)  Find  the  true  zenith  distance  and  combine  dt  with  the 
declination  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun. 

Ex.  178. — At  sea,  January  21,  1918,  the  sextant  altitude 
of  the  star  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  on  the  meridian  bearing  S. 
was  69°  30'  10".  I.  C.-l'.  Height  of  eye  45  feet.  Find  the 
latitude. 


Altitudes, 

Ac. 

Altitude 
Corrections. 

Wb  Declination. 

■)(■•  8  sextant  alt. 
Corr.  to  alt. 

^'s  true  alt. 
^'8  true  z 
^'8  declination 

69  30  10  S 

-        7  58 

09  22  12  S 
20  87  48N 
16  20  48  N 

L  C. 

Dip 

Ref. 

Corr. 

Or  (Tab.  4 

ditch)  = 

I.  C.       = 

Corr. 

-1  00 
-6  36 
—  0  22 

^'8  Dec.  N  16'  20'.8 

-7  58 
6,  Bow- 
—  6'  58" 
-1    00 

Latitude 

36  58  36  N 

-7    58 
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^x.  179. — ^January  1,  1918,  the  sextant  altitude  of  the  star 
a  Eridani  ( Achernar)  on  the  meridian  bearing  S.  was  35°  22'. 
I.e. +  2'.    Height  of  eye  20  feet.    Find  the  latitude. 


Altitudes, 

&c. 

Altitude 
Corrections. 

-)f' 8  Declination. 

■)(-'s  sextant  alt. 
Corr.  to  alt. 

-)f' 8  true  alt. 

•    /    // 
36  22  00  S 
—        8  45 

85  18  16  8 
64  41  46  N 
67  39  24  S 

I.  C.              +2  00 
Dip                 -4  28 
Ref.               -1  22 

^'8  Dec.  S  57"  89'.4 

■X-'s  true  z 
^'8  declination 

Corr.             -8  46 
Or  (Tab.  46,  Bow- 
ditch)  =  —  5'  46" 
L  C.      =+  2  00 

Corr.          —3  46 

Latitude 

2  67  89  S 

Ex.  180. — April  19,  1918,  the  sextant  altitude  of  the  star 
a  AurigaB  (Capella)  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole  was  11** 
20'.     I.  C.  +  2'.     Height  of  eye  40  feet.    Find  the  latitude. 


Altitudes, 

&c. 

Altitude 
Corrections. 

^'8  Dec.  and  Polar  DIst. 

^'8  sextant  alt. 
Corr.  to  alt.' 

^'8  true  alt. 

•    t  It 

11  20  00 

-        866 

11  11  06 
44  04  64 

I,  C.              +2  00 
Dip                 —6  12 
Ref.                -4  48 

^'s  d=         N  46  66.1 
^'sj>=             44  04.9 

•X-'s  polar  distance 

Corr.             —8  55 
Or  (Tab.  46,  Bow- 
ditch)  = -10' 66" 
I.e.         =-f2   00 

Corr.         —  8  56 

Latitude 

66  16  69  N 

The  latitude  has  the  same  name  as  the  star's  declination, 
otherwise  the  star  would  not  be  visible  on  the  meridian  below 
the  pole. 

244.  To  find  the  latitude  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
moon. — The  moon  being  comparatively  near  to  the  earth,  its 
changes  of  declination  and  semi-diameter  are  more  rapid  than 
in  the  case  of  other  bodies;  besides,  its  parallax  is  quite  large. 
These  elements  require  careful  correction,  and  the  great  lia- 
bility to  error,  due  to  error  of  time,  render  observations  of  the 
moon  less  desirable  than  those  of  other  bodies.  When  the 
moon  is  near  the  equator  its  declination  changes  most  rapidly, 
and  at  such  times  the  maximum  altitude  may  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  meridian  altitude.    A  movement  of  the  zenith 
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due  to  high  speed  of  obserTer^s  ship^  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian,  will  intensify  such  a  discrepancy  (Art. 
246) ;  hence  it  is  better  to  calculate  the  time  of  meridian  pas- 
sage of  the  moon  and  consider  the  altitude  observed  at  that 
time  as  the  meridian  altitude. 

Bules.  (1)  Find  the  Oreenwich  mean  time  and  date  of  the 
moon^s  local  meridian  passage  {Art,  188). 

(2)  For  this  0.  M.  T.  find  the  moon's  declination  8.  D, 
andH.P.  (Art.  185). 

(3)  Reduce  the  sextant  altitude  to  the  true  altitude  of  the 
center  (Art.  212). 

(4)  After  which,  proceed  as  with  the  sun. 

245.  To  find  the  latitude  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  a 
planet. 

(1)  Find  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  Q.  M.  T.  of 
Oreenwich  tra/nsit.  To  this  apply  the  retardation  or  acceleror 
tion  for  the  longitude,  and  the  result  will  he  the  L.  M.  T,  of 
local  transit  (Art.  189),  the  retardation  or  acceleration  per 
hour  being  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  difference  of  times  of 
transits  on  two  successive  days  as  indicated  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

(2)  From  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  and  the  error  of  oh- 
server^s  watch  on  L.  M.  T.  find  the  watch  time  of  local  transit 
and  observe  the  planet's  altitude  at  that  time.  Reduce  the 
sextant  altitude  to  a  true  altitude  by  applying  the  I.  C,  dip, 
and  refraction,  neglecting  for  sea  observations  8.  D.  and  par- 
allax, 

(3)  To  the  L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  apply  the  longitude 
and  obtain  the  G.  M.  T.  of  local  transit.  For  this  0.  M.  T. 
find  the  planet's  declination;  after  which,  proceed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sun. 
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246.  Maximum  and  minimum  altitudes. — ^The  mazimum 
altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  occurs  at  the  instant  of  upper 
transit,  provided  the  body  is  of  an  unchanging  declination, 
as  for  instance  a  fixed  star,  and  is  observed  from  a  fixed 
position.  However,  if  the  body  is  changing  its  declina- 
tion, and  if  the  observer  is  on  a  ship  in  motion,  changing 
his  horizon  and  zenith,  the  maximum  altitude  is  not  at  the 
instant  of  meridian  passage,  but  after,  if  the  body  and  zenith 
are  approaching,  before,  if  they  are  separating;  for,  if  ap- 
proaching, the  body  will  contiQue  to  rise  after  its  upper  tran- 
sit till  its  downward  velocity  equals  that  of  the  approach 
of  the  zenith  (or  observer),  at  which  time  the  maximum  alti- 
tude is  reached;  if  the  body  and  zenith  are  separating,  the 
body  reaches  the  maximum  altitude  before  the  meridian  pas- 
sage and  at  a  time  when  the  velocity  of  rising  equals  that  of 
separation. 

Let  Ad  be  the  change  of  declination  in  1  minute,  if  ex- 
pressed in  seconds  of  arc ;  or,  in  1  hour,  if  expressed 
in  minutes  of  arc. 
Let  AL  be  the  change  of  the  zenith  with  respect  to  the  body 
in  the  meridian,  in  1  minute,  if  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc;  or,  in  1  hour,  if  expressed  in  knots  or  min- 
utes of  arc  per  hour. 
Let  Ac  be  the  combined  action  of  Ad  and  AL,  causing  ap- 
proach or  separation,  expressed  in  the  same  units  as 
Ad  and  AL,  or  the  velocity  of  approach  or  separation. 
Let  AoA  be  the  change  in  altitude  in  1  minute  from  me- 
ridian passage  due  solely  to  diurnal  rotation  (see 
Art.  251)  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc;  A^,  the  cor- 
rection to  be  applied  to  the  maximum  altitude  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  meridian  altitude,  in  seconds  of  arc, 
sign  of  application  minus. 
Let  t  be  the  H.  A.  of  the  body  at  the  instant  of  highest 
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altitude^  easterly  when  the  body  and  zenith  are  separating; 
westerly,  when  approaching.  It  will  be  apparent  or  sidereal 
time,  depending  upon  the  body  observed,  and  mnst  be  eon- 
verted  into  a  mean  time  interval  if  required  in  mean  time 
units. 

The  value  of  t  is  affected  by  the  change  of  longitude  made 
by  the  ship.  The  correct  H.  A.  is  obtained  by  increasing  an 
easterly  H.  A.,  or  decreasing  a  westerly  H.  A.,  for  a  westerly 
change  in  longitude,  and  the  reverse  for  an  easterly  change  in 
longitude. 
Then,  Ac  being  the  velocity  of  approach  or  separation. 

Act  will   be  the   change   in   altitude  produced   by 
changes  of  declination  and  latitude  in  the  time  t; 
AqM^  (see  Art.  261),  the  diminution  of  altitude  due 
to  diurnal  rotation; 
and  Ah  =  Act  —  Ajit^. 
Now,  since  the  velocity  of  the  body  on  the  meridian  is  zero, 
and  its  change  of  altitude  near  the  meridian  varies  as  t^ ,  its 
motion  near  the  meridian  is  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded, 
according  as  f  is  +  or  ( — ) . 

Therefore,  AqJiV^  =  ^  at^  where  a  is  the  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation, and 

a  =  2A^h,  (201) 

From  the  formula  for  velocity  of  imiformly  accelerated 
bodies  F  =  i;  +  a/,  we  have,  since  the  velocity  at  transit  is 
zero,  for  the  velocity  when  the  H.  A.  is  t, 

V  =  2AoA^.  (202) 

Now,  at  the  moment  of  maximum  altitude,  the  body  is  sta- 
tionary, its  velocity  in  altitude  equals  that  of  approach  or 
separation. 
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Therefore,  2Aoht=^c,  and  t= 


Ac 


and,  by  substitution, 

A^c         A^c 


2AoA 


Ah  = 


2A,h 


4Ao/i 


A^c 
4Ao;i 


(203) 


At  the  lower  transit,  the  minimum  altitude  occurs  after 
the  meridian  passage,  if  the  body  and  zenith  are  separating; 
and  before,  if  approaching.  The  method  of  applying  the 
change  of  longitude  to  the  H.  A.  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
at  the  upper  transit. 

In  view  of  the  many  inaccuracies  of  observations  at  sea,  this 
correction  is  not  of  any  importance  except  for  observations 
taken  on  board  very  swift  steamers  on  courses  near  the 
meridian. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks : 

Ex.  184.— April  29,  1918,  in  latitude  50^  N".,  longitude  25° 
30'  W.,  observed  from  a  ship  steaming  225°  (true)  20  knots 
per  hour  the  maximum  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb 
to  be  54°  15'.  I.  C.  +  l'.  Height  of  eye  45  feet.  Corrected 
declination  of  the  sun  N.  14°  19'.1.  H.  D.  N".  '.8.  Required 
the  time,  a.  m.  or  p.  m.,  of  maximum  altitude,  and  the  correc- 
tion to  reduce  this  altitude  to  the  meridian  altitude. 


Course. 


Distance. 


W 


D=2Z'  W 
D=88»  W 


Observer's  change  in  latitude  14'.1  S,  per  hour,  or  14'M  S  per  minute. 

Change  in  the  sun's  declination  '.8  per  hour,  or 0  .8  N         " 

Ac = combined  velocity  of  approach 14".9  " 

For  Lat.  60'  N.  and  Dec.  14 J"  N.  (Table  26,  Bowdltch)  ^h=rA. 
Ac     .  ^  _  U".9     _  14^9 
■  2  X  2".l         4" 


From   (208),  *  = 


2Ao;» 


.*  =  c 


'.2 


=  3«".55  =  3'"  33«. 


As  observer's  zenith  and  body  approach,  tiss.  westerly  H.  A. 
As  the  ship  changes  her  longitude  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate 
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of  88"  per  hour  or  5»  in  a».55,  the  corrected  H.  A.  is +  3"  28", 
and  the  time  of  maximum  altitude  is  3™  28"  after  meridian 
transit  or  3"  28"  p.  m. 

^=  Ij  =''"' 

247.  Finding  latitude  by  observations  of  bodies  out  of  the 
meridian. — It  may  often  happen  that  the  sun  is  not  visible  at 
noon,  making  an  observation  for  latitude  desirable  at  its  ear- 
liest appearance  after  noon;  or  from  threatening  appearances 
in  the  morning,  the  indications  may  be  that  the  sun,  when  on 
the  meridian,  will  not  be  visible.  Under  such  circumstances 
forenoon  observations  should  be  taken.  In  fact  a  careful  navi- 
gator will  always  take  them  and  practically  know  his  noon 
position  ahead  of  time.  Besides,  during  morning  or  evening 
twilight,  or  moonlight,  there  are  many  stars  favorably  situ- 
ated and  available  for  latitude  observations;  so  methods  for 
finding  latitude  from  altitudes  of  bodies  out  of  the  meridian 
are  necessary. 

There  are  five  methods  in  use : 

(1)  A  rigorous  method,  known  as  the  <^"<^'  method,  avail- 
able for  bodies  within  three  hours  of  the  meridian  and  whose 
azimuth,  Zn,  is  between  315°  and  45°  or  135°  and  225°,  and 
which  is  independent  of  latitude. 

(2)  An  approximate  method  involving  both  latitude  and 
longitude. 

(3)  By  reduction  to  the  meridian,  a  special  case  of  the 
second  method. 

(4)  By  altitude  of  the  pole  star,  using  modified  formulae 
of  the  first  method. 

(5)  Chauvenefs  method  by  two  altitudes  near  noon,  time 
imknown. 

(6)  Prestel's  method  by  rate  of  change  of  altitude  near 
the  prime  vertical  (only  an  approximation). 
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248.  Effect  of  errors  in  data  on  the  latitude. — ^In  the 

solution  of  the  astronomical  triangle  for  latitude  from  an 
observation  of  a  heavenly  body  out  of  the  meridian,  all  the 
elements  involved,  except  the  declination,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  liable  to  error,  and  it  is  desired  to  find  the  eflEect 
on  the  latitude  of  (1)  an  error  in  altitude,  (2)  an  error  in  t, 
and  (3)  to  determine  the  most  favorable  position  of  a  heavenly 
body  for  observations  for  latitude. 

(1)  To  determine  the  effect  of  an  error  in  altitude  on  the 
resulting  latitude. — Differentiating  the  fundamental  equation 

sin  A  =  sin  L  sin  d  +  cos  L  cos  d  cos  t, 
regarding  h  and  L  as  variables,  we  have 

cos  Mh  =  sin  d  cos  LdL  —  cos  d  cos  t  sin  LdL 
dL  cos  h 

dh"^  sm  d  cos  L  —  cos  d  cos  ^  sin  i ; 
but,  from  trigonometry, 

sin  a  cos  B  =  cos  &  sin  c  —  sin  I  cos  c  cos  A, 
and  by  substitution, 

cos  h  cos  Z  =  Bin  d  cos  L  —  cos  d  cos  t  sin  L. 
Therefore, 

(2)  To  determine  the  effect  of  an  error  in  t  on  the  lati- 
tude.— Differentiating  the  same  equation,  L  and  t  variables, 
we  have  from  equation  (189),  Art.  237, 

J  J.  J  Y 

^Y  =  cot  Z  sec  L;  therefore,  -^  =  cos  L  tan  Z  {dt  in  arc). 

Now,  since  dt  (in  arc)  equals  15dt  (in  time),  if  dt  is  given 
in  time, 

dL  =  15dt  cos  L  tan  Z.  (205) 

(204)  and  (206)  show  that  the  maximum  effect  of  errors 
in  altitude  and  time  are  produced  when  Z  =  90®,  the  mini- 
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mum  eflEect  when  Z  =  0**  or  180**,  the  inference  being  that 
positions  on  or  near  the  meridian  are  better  for  observations 
for  latitude,  and  that  observations  near  the  prime  vertical 
for  latitude  should  be  avoided. 

The  hour  angle  used  in  the  various  methods  is  very  liable 
to  error  at  sea,  either  from  error  in  the  original  determina- 
tion of  the  longitude,  or  error  in  run  to  time  of  observation 
for  latitude. 

If  the  sign  of  dL  due  to  i^  is  positive  when  the  body  is  on 
one  side  of  the  meridian,  it  will  be  negative  for  the  same  azi- 
muth on  the  other  side;  hence 
the  error  may  be  eliminated  by 
taking  the  mean  of  results  from 
observations  on  both  sides  of 
the  meridian. 

249.  To  find  latitude  by  an 
altitude  out  of  the  meridian. 
First  method. — ^To  find  the 
latitude  of  a  place  at  any  time, 
given  the  sextant  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  observation,  and  the  longitude  of  the  place. 

Eeduce  the  sextant  altitude  to  the  true  altitude  of  the  cen- 
ter. Find  the  body's  declination  and  hour  angle  (Arts.  212 
and  186). 

Then  in  the  astronomical  triangle  PZlf^  there  are  given 
ZPM  =  t,PM  =  90^  —  d,ZM  =  90^  —  Ji,  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  PZ  =  90**  —  L. 

In  Fig.  115,  let  fall  from  M  a  perpendicular  Mnl  on  the 
meridian.    Let  Pm  =  <l>  and  Zm  =  <f>\ 


Fig.  115. 


By  Napier's  rules,  we  have 

tan  <^  =  cot  d  cos  t, 
cos  <^'  =  cos  <f>  sin  h  cosec  d, 
i  — 90**— (<^±:<^')- 


(206) 
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Following  Chauvenef  s  methods,  the  above  can  be  put  into 
a  more  convenient  form. 

If  for  <^  in  the  above,  90**  —  <^"  be  substituted,  then 

tan  if>"  =  tan  d  sec  t, 

cos  ff>   =  sin  <l>"  sin  h  cosec  d,  .  (207) 

L  =  <f>''  qz  <f>\ 

Case  ot  M,d  +  and  >  L. 
From  the  figure  it  is  seen  that 

0    z=  Pm,  the  polar  distance  of  m,  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular; 
0"  zzi  Qm,  the  declination  of  m,  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular; 
<f/  =  mZ,  the  zenith  distance  of  m,  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular; 
L  =  QZ,  the  declination  of  the  zenith. 

But  QZ  =  Qm  —  mZ  or  L  =  <!>''  — <l>\ 


Fig.  116. 


As  shown  in  the  figure  (115),  the  declination  of  M  is  posi* 
live  and  >  L,  and  finding  the  latitude  in  this  case  resolves 
itself  into  the  finding  of  the  declination  and  zenith  distance 
on  the  meridian  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  and  combin- 
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ing  them  by  the  rules  applying  to  a  similar  case  in  finding 

latitude  from  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  body. 

Case  of  if  2 ,  i  +  and  <  L, 

In  triangle  PZM^  (Fig.  116),  <^"  =  Qm^  and  <^'  =  m^Z. 

QZ  =  Qm^  +  m^  or  L  =  <^"  +  <^'. 

Case  ot  M^,  d  is  negative. 

In  triangle  PZMj^  (Fig.  116),  <^"  =  Qm^  and  <^'  =  m^Z. 

QZ  =  m^Z  —  Qm^  or  L  =  <^'  —  <^". 

Case  of  Jf 4 ,  ^  >  6  hours,  d  +• 
In  triangle  PZM^,  4>'  =  ^w^  and  <f/  =  m^Z. 
$Z  =  Qm^  —  m^Z  =  4>'  —  4>, 

In  this  case  of  Jf ^ ,  f  is  >  6  hours  and  d  is  + ;  therefore, 
Qm^  is  taken  out  +>  same  sign  or  name  as  d,  but  in  the  second 
quadrant — or  same  quadrant  as  t. 

Now,         Qm^  =  <f/'  =  90^  +  Pm^  =  90°  +  p, 
m^Z  =:<f>'  =  90°  —Nm^  =  90°  —  K 
QZ  z=L  Qm^  —  m^Z  =  </>"  —  </>'  =  NP'=  p  +  h  —  L. 

Therefore  this  case  corresponds  to  that  of  a  body  observed  on 
the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

As  <l>'  is  foundfrom  its  cosine  it  may  be  either  +  or  — ,  thus 
giving  two  values  of  L,  differing  largely  from  each  other,  un- 
less </>'  is  small.  However,  the  latitude  is  approximately 
known,  and  no  trouble  need  be  experienced  in  determining 
how  to  mark  <f>\ 

The  following  rules,  closely  attended  to,  will  prevent  any 
error  in  the  proper  marking,  or  the  method  of  combining 
</>"  and  <^'  to  obtain  the  latitude. 

(1)  The  mere  fact  of  t  being  +  (Tf.),  or  —  (E.),  has  no 
influence  on  the  signs  of  the  functions.  If  t  is  >  6  hours 
sec  t  is  ( — )  and  <f>'  is  in  the  second  quadrant.     Therefore, 
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(2)  In  formulcB  (207)  <^"  is  takerir  out  in  the  same  quad- 
rant as  t  and  is  marked  N.  or  8,  like  the  declination.  <l>', 
being  the  zenith  distance  of  m,  is  marked  like  the  zenith  dis- 
tance of  the  body  in  a  meridian  observation  for  latitude;  that 
is,  if  the  body  bears  northerly,  mark  the  zenith  distance  8,,  if 
it  bears  southerly,  mark  the  zenith  distance  N.  Then  combine 
0"  and  <j/  algebraically  according  to  their  names.  The  result 
will  be  the  latitude. 

Under  the  following  conditions  this  method  is  not  condu- 
cive to  accuracy,  or  fails  entirely. 

(1)  When  <f>  is  very  small,  that  is,  when  Z  is  near  90  "*  and 
the  body  is  near  the  prime  vertical,  it  cannot  be  found  accu- 
rately from  the  cosine. 

(2)  When  d  is  0,  <^"  is  0,  <^'  is  indeterminate,  and  the  lati- 
tude cannot  be  found  by  this  method. 

Observations  of  the  sun,  planets,  or  fixed  stars,  worked  for 
latitude  by  this  method  give  excellent  results;  owing  to  the 
very  rapid  changes  of  the  moon's  elements,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  hour  angle  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  longi- 
tude, observations  of  the  moon  are  not  recommended. 

Eules  for  Working  a  <^>'i^>  Sight. 

( 1 )  Find  the  0,  M,  T.  of  observation  for  which  in  the  case 
of  the  sun,  take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  declination 
and  equation  of  time;  or,  in  the  case  of  any  other  body,  its 
right  ascension  and  declination  and  the  right  ascension  of  the 
mean  sun,  and  also,  if  the  moon  has  been  observed,  its  semi- 
diameter  and  horizontal  parallax;  and  reduce  the  sextant  alti- 
tude to  the  true  altitude  of  the  center, 

(2)  Find  the  body's  t,  then  having  t,  d,  and  h,  proceed  by 
substitution  in  formulce  (207)  to  find  <f>'  and  4>,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  rules  preceding  regarding  the  sign  of  t, 
and  the  naming  and  combining  <^"  and  4>  to  obtain  the  lati- 
tude. 
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250.  Second  method. — ^When  the  latitude  is  approxiiiiately 
known. 

Taking  the  fundamental  equation 

sin  /t  =  sin  L  sin  t2  4"  ^^^  ^  ^^s  d  cos  t, 

and,  substituting  for  cos  t  its  equivalent  1—2  sin^  i  t,  we  have 

sin  A  =  sin  L  sin  ci  +  cos  i  cos  d  —  %  cos  L  cos  d  sin^  1 1 

=  cos  (L  '^  d)  —  2  cos  L  cos  d  sin^  i  t, 

but  (Zr  '^  d)  =  5;o  =  90°  —  ^0  where  h^  represents  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  body  at  some  place  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  observer  at  the  same  instant  when  the  body^s 
declination  is  d. 
Therefore,  sin  h  =  sin  A^  —  ^  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  i  t 

and  sin  ho  =  ainh  +  2  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  i  t       (208) 

The  approximate  latitude  is  used  in  finding  the  value  of 
2  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  i  i,  and  then  from  the  formula  an  approxi- 
•mate  value  of  the  meridian  altitude  is  computed.  Having 
found  the  declination  for  the  Greenwich  instant  of  observa- 
tion, the  latitude  is  then  found  as  in  the  case  of  a  meridian 
observation  (Art.  240). 

The  nearer  the  body  is  to  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation, the  more  correct  will  be  the  resulting  latitude.  Ob- 
serving at  equal  altitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian 
will  eliminate  effect  of  errors  in  time. 

If  the  computed  latitude  differs  largely  from  the  assumed 
approximate  latitude,  repeat  the  computation,  using  in  the 
formula  the  computed  latitude.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  computation  more  than  once.  In  the  example  that 
follows,  30'  more  of  assumed  latitude  would  have  increased 
the  computed  latitude  only  27". 

Beference  has  been  made  in  Art.  219  to  the  use  of  a  for- 
mula involving  haversines  in  finding  Z,  and  in  Art.  226  to  a 
similar  foimxda  for  finding  t  and  thence  the  longitade.    Since 
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navigators  are  now  supplied  witli  haversines  in  Table  45, 
Bowditeh,  the  following  formula  for  latitude  is  recommended 
as  being  simpler  than  the  one  above  used,  by  one  step  in  the 
calculation. 

Taking  the  fundamental  formula, 

sin  A=8in  L  sin  d  +  cos  L  cos  d  cos  t 

and  substituting  for  cos  t  its  equivalent  1  —  versin  t,  and  for 
sin  h,  its  equivalent  cos  z,  we  have 

cos  2  =  cos  (L^d)  —cos  L  cos  d  versin  t; 

but  cos  (L^d)  =  cos  Zq  when  Zq  is  the  meridian  zenith  distance ; 
therefore, 

cos  z  =  cos  Zf^  —  cos  L  cos  d  versin  t. 

Taking  each  side  from  unity, 

1  —  cos  2  =  1  —  cos  «o  +  cos  L  cos  d  versin  t, 
or  versin  z  =  versin  Zq  +  cos  L  cos  d  versin  t, 

versin  z^  =  versin  «  —  cos  L  cos  d  versin  t, 
or  haver  z^  =*  haver  2;  —  cos  L  cos  d  haver  t. 

Now  if  we  let 

haver  ^=cos  L  cos  d  haver  i  {to  determine  0),    (209) 
then  haver  Zq  =  haver  z — haver  0,  ( ^  10 ) 

Having  found  the  meridian  zenith  distance,  proceed  as  above. 
.  251.  Third  method.—- Reduction  to  the  meridian. — ^When 
an  observation  of  a  heavenly  body  is  taken  very  near  the 
meridian,  and  t,  the  hour  angle  of  the  body  East  or  West, 
is  known,  the  observed  altitude  may  be  reduced  to  what 
would  be  the  meridian  altitude  at  the  same  place  by  apply- 
ing a  correction  called  "The  Eeduction  to  the  Meridian,'' 
the  declination  of  the  body  being  assumed  the  same  at  the 
time  of  observation  and  when  on  the  meridian.  In  the 
American  naval  service  the  method  is  known  as  that  of  "  The 
Eeduction  to  the  Meridian  '^ ;  in  the  British  navy  as  that  of 
"  The  Ex-Meridian.'^ 
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To  find  the  Eeduotion  to  the  Ueridian. 

Prom  (208) 

sin  /to  =  sin  /i  +  ^  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  ^  t, 
or  sin  Hq  —  sin  ^  =  2  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  ^  ^. 
From  trigonometry, 

sin  X  —  sin  y  ==  2  cos  i  (a?  +  y)  sin  ^  (x  —  y). 
Therefore, 

cos  i  (feo  +  ^)  sin  i  (/lo  —  7t)  =  cos  L  cos  cZ  sin*  ^  ^. 
Now  feo  *^<i  ^  diflEer  but  little;  therefore,  cos  ^  {Jiq  -\-  h)  may 
be  considered  as  cos  hQ  =  sin  {L  ^  d). 

Letting  A^  be  ^o  —  ^>  which  is  the  ^^  Reduction  to  the  Me- 
ridian ^^  desired,  we  have,  by  substitution, 

sin  i  AA  ==  cos  L  cos  d  sin*  \  t  cosec  (L  ^  d). 

Since  the  body  is  near  tlie  meridian,  Ah  and  A^  are  assumed 
to  be  small,  and  we  have 

sin i  Ah  =  i  Ah''  sin  1"  (Ah  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc), 
sin  i  ^     =z  ^  (IM)  X  sin  1"  (  t  expressed  in  seconds  of  time) ; 
and,  by  substitution  in  the  preceding  equation. 

Ah''  =  112.5  <*  cos  L  cos  d  cosec  (L  ^  d)  sin  1". 

In  the  above,  Ms  in  seconds  of  time,  but  if  we  wish  the 
hour  angle  to  be  expressed  in  minutes  of  time,  we  must  sub- 
stitute 60^  for  t  in  the  equation. 
Therefore, 

Ah"  =  112.5  (600^  X  .000004848  cos  L  cos  d^  cosec  (L  ^  d). 
Ah"  =  1".96349  ^*  cos  L  cos  d  cosec  (L  -^  d).  (211) 

If  t  is  one  minute, 

AoA"  =  1".96349  cos  L  cos  d  cosec  (L^^  d).         (212) 

Then  the  meridian  altitude  is 

ho  =  h  +  Ah"  =  h  +  Aoh"t\  (213) 
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in  which  ^o  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  center  of  the  body ; 
h,  the  true  altitude  at  observation ; 
Afe",  the  "  Reduction  to  the  Meridian  "  in  seconds  of 

arc; 
A^^,  the  change  of  altitude  expressed  in  seconds  of 

arc  for  one  minute  of  time  from  the  meridian; 
t,  the  body^s  hour  angle  expressed  in  units  of  its  own 

time. 

The  sign  of  application  of  AA  is  always  positive  to  an  ob- 
served altitude  near  upper  transit,  negative  to  one  near  lower 
transit. 

To  find  the  Hour  Angle  t 

Find  the  watch  time  of  the  body^s  transit  (Art.  198) ;  sub- 
tracting from  this  the  watch  time  of  observation,  the  result 
will  be  the  mean  time  interval  between  transit  and  observa- 
tion. The  difference  between  apparent  and  mean  time  inter- 
vals is  so  small  that  the  mean  time  interval  may  be  taken  as 
the  Bun^s  hour  angle  without  correction.  As  a  fixed  star's 
hour  angle  is  expressed  in  sidereal  units,  in  the  case  of  a  star 
observation,  the  above  mean  time  interval  must  be  converted 
to  a  sidereal  time  interval  to  give  the  starts  hour  angle  at  the 
time  of  observation. 

In  the  case  of  a  planet,  we  may  disregard  the  slight  change 
in  right  ascension  and  take  the  sidereal  interval  as  its  hour 
angle. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon,  owing  to  the  rapid  change  of  its 
right  ascension,  the  above  method  will  not  do,  and  the  hour 
angle  must  be  found  in  lunar  units.  To  do  this,  find  the 
G.  M.  T.,  then  the  L.  S.  T.,  corresponding  to  the  watch  time 
of  observation  (see  Art.  199  (b) ) ;  the  difference  between 
this  L.  S.  T.  and  the  moon^s  right  ascension  for  the  Green- 
wich instant  of  observation  will  be  the  required  hour  angle  of 
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the  moon.  However,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  of  the 
moon's  right  ascension  and  declination,  observations  of  the 
moon  for  reduction  to  the  meridian  are  not  recommended. 

To  find  A^i^. 

It  may  be  found  in  Table  26,  Bowditch,  where  it  is  tabu- 
lated for  each  degree  of  latitude  from  0**  to  60**  and  each 
degree  of  declination  from  0**  to  63°,  there  being  a  table  for 
the  case  when  the  declinations  are  of  the  same  name,  also 
of  a  different  name  from  the  latitude.  No  values  are  given 
when  L  f^  d  is  <  4:°,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  altitudes 
are  above  86°,  as  the  method  is  inapplicable  when  the  body 
transits  so  near  the  zenith.  Furthermore,  no  values  are  given 
in  those  cases  where  a  bod/s  altitude  would  be  less  than  6°,  as 
such  altitudes  themselves,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  re- 
fraction, are  unreliable. 

It  may  also  be  found  in  Table  III  of  the  Ex-Meridian 
Tables  of  Brent,  Walter,  and  Williams,  under  the  designa- 
tion ^^C' 

Table  26  gives  A<>^  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  second  of  arc 
only ;  if  a  closer  approximation  is  desired,  A^^  must  be  com- 
puted by  the  formula 

A^ft  =  1".96349  cos  L  cos  d  cosec  (L^  d). 
If  tZ  is  of  a  different  name  from  L,  (L  ^  d)  becomes  numer- 
ically the  sum  of  the  two. 

If  Ao^  is  desired  for  any  case  not  tabulated,  it  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  above  formula. 

To  find  A%. 

In  (211),  A^"  is  in  seconds  of  arc  and  represents  the  change 
in  the  altitude  near  the  meridian  for  t  minutes  of  hour  angle 
expressed  in  time! 

The  value  of  AA  expressed  in  minutes  and  seconds  of  are 
may  be  found  from  Tabic  27,  Bowditch,  the  arguments  being 
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t  {in  mintites  and  seconds  of  time)  and  A^^  (in  seoondB  of 
arc).  The  larger  the  value  of  Ao/i,  the  smaller  is  the  limit 
of  tj  thus  for  a  value  of  ^^h  =  2".0,  Afe  is  given  for  t  as 
great  as  26  minutes,  while  for  a  value  of  Aoi^  =  28",  it  is 
given  only  for  values  of  t  of  and  less  than  6  minutes.  It  may 
also  be  found  from  Table  IV  of  Brent,  Walter,  and  Williams' 
Ex-Meridian  Tables. 

Limit  of  H.  A. — ^The  following  most  excellent  rule  is  given 
in  "  Wrinkles  in  Navigation  " :  "  The  hour  angle  of  the  sun 
or  time  from  noon  in  mijautes  should  not  exceed  the  number 
of  degrees  in  the  sun^s  meridian  zenith  distance."  This  rule 
is  made  general  by  saying,  "  Thie  hour  angle  in  minutes  from 
the  meridian  of  a  body  observed  for  latitude  by  reduction  to 
the  meridian  should  not  exceed  the  number  of  degrees  in  its 
meridian  zenith  distance."  Chauvenet  has  shown  that  so 
long  as  the  zenith  distance  is  not  greater  than  10**,  the  re- 
duction computed  as  above  may  amoimt  to  as  much  as  4'  30" 
without  being  in  error  more  than  1".  The  ride  should  not  be 
made  applicable  to  circumpolar  stars  in  whose  cases,  the  limits 
of  H.  A.  may  be  greatly  extended. 

As  a  practical  rule,  in  all  cases  when  the  time  from  the 
meridian  transit  exceeds  the  limit  laid  down  in  Table  27, 
Bowditch,  it  would  he  better  to  find  the  latitude  by  the  <l>"<l>' 
method. 

limits  of  Table  27. — ^The  limits  of  this  table  are  the  limits 
within  which  the  method  may  be  used  with  a  fair  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  results. 

The  use  of  the  table  depends  on  the  object  sought;  for  in- 
stance, in  determining  latitude,  when  surveying,  the  hour 
angles  of  bodies  observed  should  be  so  small  that  the  value  of 
Ah  itself  should  not  exceed  1' ;  on  the  high  seas,  the  reduction 
obtained  under  conditions  in  which  even  the  limits  of  the  table 
are  used  will  be  sufSciently  exact.  Again  the  table  may  be 
used  at  sea  beyond  its  limits  in  the  following  way,  if  this  use 
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is  desired:  Suppose  Ao/t  =  4".0  and  t  =  24:  minutes;  since 
the  table  does  not  give  Afe  for  t  beyond  21  minutes,  find  the 
reduction  for  12  minutes  and  multiply  it  by  4  to  obtain  ^h 
for  24  minutes.  Therefore,  the  required  Afe  =  (9'  36")  X  4 
=  38'  24".     Proof  of  this  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 

Ao;i<^  =  A,7^^|)'X4. 

Hence,  if  the  hour  angle  is  greater  than  the  tabulated  one 
for  the  given  value  of  Lji,  take  out  the  correction  A/i  for  one- 
half  the  E.  A.  and  multiply  it  by  4;  the  result  will  be  the 
required  AA. 

Eestrictions  in  the  tropics. — In  the  tropics,  where  at  transit 
the  body^s  altitude  may  approach  90**,  the  factor 

cosec  (L  ^  d) 
will  be  so  large  as  to  make  ^h  too  great  for  the  assumption 
made  in  the  deduction,  that  sin  ^  A/i  =  J  AA  sin  1"^  For 
such  cases  the  value  of  ^^h  is  not  tabulated.  In  those  regions, 
therefore,  in.  summer  time,  this  method  is  not  applicable; 
however,  it  is  not  much  needed  owing  to  the  strong  probability 
of  the  sun  being  visible  when  on  the  meridian. 

To  Find  the  Declination  and  Latitude. 

The  declination  to  be  combined  with  the  meridian  alti- 
tude ^0  should  properly  be  corrected  for  the  G.  M.  T.  of  ob- 
servation; in  the  case  of  the  moon  this  is  essential;  in  the  cases 
of  a  planet  or  the  sun,  it  is  suflBciently  accurate  to  use  the  de- 
clination at  the  instant  of  meridian  transit,  except  when  the 
hour  angle  is  large,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  therefore,  the 
declination  may  be  corrected  for  the  longitude  at  upper  tran- 
sit and  for  (12  hours  +  A)  at  the  lower  transit. 

Having  found  ho  and  d,  the  latitude  is  found  as  in  the  case 
of  a  meridian  altitude  (Art.  240). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latitude  thus  found  is  for 
the  instant  of  observation,  and  that  the  latitude  at  the  time 
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of  transit  {or  in  the  case  of  a  sun  sight,  near  the  upper  merid- 
ian, the  latitude  at  noon)  may  he  found  by  applying  the  run 
in  the  interval. 

Errors  in  H.  A. — ^The  effect  of  errors  in  H.  A.  may  be  min- 
imized by  observing  the  body  at  practically  the  same  altitude 
and  with  small  hour  angles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian, 
reducing  the  latitudes  found  to  noon  and  taking  the  mean  of 
results  for  the  true  noon  latitude. 

Various  "Reduction"  or  "Ex-Meridian  Tables." — The 
Tables  of  Bowditch  and  of  Brent,  Walter,  and  Williams,  which 
are  practically  identical,  have  been  referred  to.  The  argu- 
ments in  these  Tables  are  L,  d,  and  t;  so  the  navigator,  having 
set  his  watch  to  L.  A.  T.,  may  have  in  his  note-book  the  cor- 
rections to  be  applied  to  altitudes  to  be  observed  at  certain 
times  by  the  watch  to  obtain  the  meridian  altitudes,  in  fact 
have  ready  a  constant  allowing  for  the  run  to  noon  (see  Art. 
253),  so  that  the  noon  latitude  may  be  found  at  once  by  apply- 
ing this  constant  to  the  observed  altitude.  Besides,  the  above- 
mentioned  tables  are  applicable  to  bodies  of  a  declination  as 
large  as  63°. 

Towson^s  Tables  are  also  issued  to  the  American  navy.    They 
are  not  applicable  to  bodies  whose  declination  may  be  greater 
than  23°  20'.    The  arguments  used  in  these  tables  are  d,  h,  and 
t,  so  that  the  correction  is  taken  out  after  the  altitude  has  been  • 
observed ;  a  matter  of  delay  if  not  of  inconvenience. 

The  "Ex-Meridian  Tables"  of  Captain  Armistead  Eust, 
U.  S.  N.,  are  very  convenient,  as  they  give  the  value  of  A/i  at  a 
single  opening,  the  arguments  being  latitude,  declination  and 
hour  angle.  These  tables  cover  latitudes  0°  to  65°  and  declina- 
tions 0°  to  71°  and,  by  the  use  of  a  second  correction  obtained 
from  a  simple  diagram,  are  made  available  over  a  much  wider 
range  of  hour  angles  than  the  tables  of  Bowditch. 

There  have  been  various  graphic  and  automatic  methods 
for  finding  the  value  of  the  "  Keduction  to  the  Meridian,"  the 
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best  of  which  perhaps  is  the  invention  of  Wm.  Hall,  Naval 
Instructor,  B.  N.,  and  which  consists  of  two  calculating  slides 
for  automatic  calculation.  It  is  known  as  "  HalFs  Nautical 
Slide  Kule/' 

Snles. — (1)  Find  the  watch  time  of  transit  {Art.  198),  and 
the  H.  A.  from  the  meridian,  remembering  it  is  to  he  in  sidereal 
time  for  a  fixed  star,  and  that  for  the  sun  the  mean  time  interval 
may  be  used,  (2)  Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  dec- 
lination for  the  instant  of  transit,  or  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  for 
local  apparent  noon  (if  sun  was  observed  near  lower  transit,  for 
local  apparent  midnight),  (3)  From  Table  26,  Bowditch, 
take  out  A^h  and  from  Table  27,  Ah.  (4)  Reduce  the  sextant 
altitude  to  a  true  altitude  of  the  center  and  apply  Ah;  adding, 
when  the  body  was  observed  near  upper  transit,  subtracting,  for 
an  altitude  near  lower  transit.  The  result  will  be  the  meridian 
altitude.    (5)   Then  proceed  to  find  latitude  as  in  Art,  2^0. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  formula  (212)  is  made 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  body  near  lower  transit  either  by 
substituting  180°— d  for  d,  or,  by  substituting  —  L  for  L 
since  the  lower  transit  of  the  meridian  in  a  given  latitude  is    I 
the  upper  transit  of  the  same  meridian  at  the  antipode;  hence     \ 
for  a  body  below  the  pole  take  A^h  from  that  part  of  Table  26 
in  which  L  and  d  are  of  different  names  (see  bottom  of  last     \ 
,  three  pages  of  Table  26) . 
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252.  To  And  the  latitude  from  a  number  of  altitudes  of  a 
heavenly  body  observed  very  near  the  meridian,  the  longi- 
tude and  Oreenwich  times  being  known. — ^Very  near  the 
meridian,  the  change  of  altitude  varies  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  hour  angle,  so  that  the  mean  of  the  altitudes  cannot  be 
taken  as  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times,  but  each 
altitude  may  be  reduced  to  the  meridian  by  the  principles  of 
Art.  251,  and  the  mean  of  these  used  in  finding  the  latitude, 
hence  the  term 

Circummeridian  Altitudes. 

Let  ^1 ,  ^8 ,  /ig An  be  the  several  true  altitudes ; 

^1 ,  ^2 ,  ^3 tnhe  the  corresponding  hour  angles  in 

minutes  of  time  at  the  times  of 
observations ; 
AjTi,  AjA,  Aji . . .  A„A  be  the  several  reductions  to  the 
meridian ; 
where  6.Ji  =::  A^^Ti/^i ,  AjA  =  ^okt^^y  ^^d  A«/t  =  ^oht^n  - 
Then  for  n  observations,  the  mean  value  of  the  meridian  alti- 
tude will  be 

j^^^i  +  K  +  h K  ,  ^,h  +  Aji  +  A,h Anh 

•  w  '  n 

Substituting  the  values  of  the  reductions  as  above, 

,,^^^+^+\ K^ft'.+t\+f\ t^^^^^        (214) 

From  this  value  of  A© ,  the  meridian  altitude,  the  latitude  is 
computed.  The  principles  involved  in  this  method  suppose 
the  declination  not  to  change  from  the  time  of  observation 
till  the  meridian  passage,  and  as  the  declination  for  that  in- 
stant is  wanted  to  combine  with  what  would  be  the  meridian 
altitude,  it  is  better  to  find  the  Greenwich  time  of  passage 
(see  Art.  196),  and  for  this  take  out  the  bod/s  declination. 
Then  find  the  watch  time  of  passage  (Art.  198),  the  differ- 
ences between  which  and  the  watch  times  of  observation  will 
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be  the  hour  angles  of  the  body  expressiBd  in  mean  time.  The 
mean  time  interval  differs  from  the  apparent  time  interval 
only  by  the  change  in  the  equation  of  time  in  the  interval ;  so 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  the  mean  time  intervals  need  not  be 
reduced. 

In  the  case  of  a  fixed  star,  they  must  be  converted  into  sid- 
ereal time  intervals. 

The  values  of  refraction  and  parallax  for  the  various  alti- 
tudes will  differ  so  slightly,  that  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  re-, 
duce  the  mean  of  the  sextant  altitudes  to  a  true  altitude,  to 
which  the  reduction  will  be  applied  to  give  the  true  meridian 
altitude. 

When  possible,  altitudes  at  about  the  same  hour  angles 
should  be  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  in  order  to 
eliminate  errors  due  to  the  time. 

The  best  results  are  gotten  when  two  stars  culminating  at 
about  the  same  altitude  are  observed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
zenith;  for,  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two  latitudes  thus  ob- 
tained, personal  and  instrumental  errors,  if  the  instruments 
are  used  in  the  same  way  and  under  like  conditions,  are  elimi- 
nated. In  using  this  method  on  shore,  if  prismatic  effect  is 
suspected  in  the  roof  of  the  artificial  horizon,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  two  sets  of  observations,  the  roof  being  reversed 
between  the  sets. 

At  sea,  single  observations  near  the  meridian  are  sufficient 
and  AqA  from  the  tables  are  accurate  enough ;  but  for  refined 
determinations  of  latitude  on  land,  it  is  better  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  observations  near  transit,  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian, 
using  a  bright  star  in  preference  to  the  sun,  and  computing 
the  value  of  A^fe. 

The  barometer  and  thermometer  should  be  noted  during 
observations  ashore,  and  a  correction  (Tables  21  and  22,  Bow- 
ditch),  dependent  upon  the  instrumental  indications,  should 
be  applied  to  the  mean  refraction. 
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253.  To  find  a  constant  for  latitude  by  circiunmeridian 
altitudes  of  the  sun  near  upper  transit.  Before  going  on 
deck  for  the  meridian  observations,  the  navigator  should  pre- 
viously have  obtained  the  following  data  for  use  in  determin- 
ing the  noon  position;  viz.,  the  longitude  at  noon  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  latitude  and  the  change  in  longitude  for  1'  of 
latitude;  so  that,  by  a  slight  mental  calculation,  he  can  obtain 
the  noon  longitude  as  soon  as  he  has  determined  the  true 
noon  latitude  (see  Art.  301)  and  be  able  to  report  both  lati- 
tude and  longitude  when  he  reports  twelve  o'clock. 

To  obtain  the  latitude  ahead  of  time,  he  should  know  not 
only  the  constant  for  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  (Art.  240), 
but  the  constants  which  will  give  the  noon  latitude,  if  properly 
applied  to  sextant  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  given  hour  angles 
from  noon;  these  are  gotten  from  the  former  by  applying  a 
correction  consisting  of  two  parts:  first,  a  reduction  to  the 
meridian  for  the  hour  angle  from  noon  at  which  the  observa- 
tion is  taken,  the  sign  of  application  to  the  noon  constant 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  altitude;  second,  a  correction 
representing  the  difference  of  latitude  for  the  run  for  the 
interval  of  time  in  the  hour  angle,  the  sign  of  which  is  -f  if 
of  the  same  name  as  the  latitude  for  forenoon  observations, 
( — )  for  afternoon  observations ;  ( — )  if  of  a  different  name 
from  the  latitude  for  forenoon  observations,  -|-  for  afternoon 
observations.  In  getting  this  latter  correction  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  if  for  a  given  speed  of  the  ship,  the  difference 
of  latitude  for  one  hour  is  a/,  then  for  one  minute  it  is  x". 

In  preparing  the  ^^  constant,''  or  '^  constants,"  to  be  used  for 
the  noon  latitude,  the  required  longitude  and  the  hour  angles 
for  the  reduction  of  observations  to  the  meridian  are  obtained 
in  the  following  way : 

Find  the  change  in  longitude  from  noon  of  the  preceding 
day  till  noon  of  the  given  day  by  using  the  run  till  11  a.  m. 

Note.— The  "  correction  for  difference  of  latitude,"  with  its  sign  as  determined 
above,  is  applied  algebraically  to  the  "  constant  for  latitude  by  meridian  altitude," 
the  sign  of  this  constant  being  regarded  as  +  when  the  sextant  altitude  is  subtracted 
from  it,  and  (— )  when  it  is  subtracted  from  the  altitude  to  give  the  latitude. 
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from  the  log  and  estimating  the  run  from  11  o^elock  to  noon; 
this  change  of  longitude,  expressed  in  time,  giving  the  amount 
that  the  deck  clock  must  be  set  ahead  or  back  in  order  that  it 
may  be  correct  at  meridian.  The  setting  of  the  clock  is 
usually  done  after  11  a.  m.,  and  this  shortening  or  lengthening 
of  the  last  hour  aflfects  the  ship^s  run  for  that  hour. 

Then  find  the  longitude  at  locals  apparent  noon  from  the 
a.  m.  longitude  and  the  run  in  longitude  during  the  interval, 
and  with  that  longitude  find  the  watch  time  of  noon  as  in 
Art.  198a.  Or,  having  learned  the  watch  error  on  local  ap- 
parent time  at  a.  m.  sight  (body  perhaps  on  or  near  the  prime 
vertical  at  that  time),  apply  to  it  the  difference  of  longitude 
in  time  from  sight  to  noon,  thus  getting  the  watch  error  at 
noon  on  local  apparent  time,  and  hence  the  watch  time  of 
noon.  Ftom  the  watch  time  of  noon  and  the  watch  times  of 
observation,  the  hour  angles  are  found. 

Having  found  the  watch  time  of  noon,  reset  the  clock,  if 
necessary,  to  make  it  show  12  o^clock  when  the  watch  indi- 
cates local  apparent  noon. 

Ex.  19$. — On  April  10,  1918,  a  vessel's  position  at  8  a.  m. 
(ship's  time)  was  Lat.  33°  57'  30"  N.,  Long.  146°  38'  18"  E., 
and  by  sight  the  watch  was  slow  on  L.  A.  T.  6°  45".  The  ship 
ran  till  apparent  noon  23°  (true)  12  knots  per  hour,  it 
being  estimated  that  the  clock  would  be  set  ahead  about  9 
minutes. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  longitude  at  noon  by  D.  R.,  the 
W.  T.  of  noon,  the  constant  for  latitude  by  meridian  altitude, 
given  the  I.  C.  +  1'  and  height  of  eye  45  feet. 

It  is  also  required  to  find  the  constants  which  will  give  the 
noon  latitude  when  applied  to  the  sextant  altitudes  observed 
at  the  following  intervals  of  time  before  noon,  20"*,  16°*,  10"», 
gm^  6»,  4°*,  2°»;  also  the  W.  T.  of  the  first  observation  and  the 
noon  latitude,  if  at  the  first  observation  the  sextant  altitude 
of  the  sun's  lower  limb  was  62*"  26'  50", 
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D.  B.  8  a.  m.  to  noon. 

The  clock  being  set  ahead  9  miniites,  the  distance  run  will 
be  12x3.85  =  46.2  miles. 


True  Course.            Distance. 

Diff.  Lat              Dep. 

Diff.  Long 

23"                             46.2 

42.6  N                  18.1  E 

21' .9  E 

Lat.  8  a.  m.                       88  67  80  N 

Long,  at  8  a.  m. 

•      t    If 
146  38  18  E 

Dlff.  of  lat.                           42  30  N 

Diff.  of  long. 

Long,  in  at  noon  by  D. 

R. 

21  54  E 

Lat  In  at  noon  by  D.R.  84  40  00  N 

147  00  12  E 

Lo=34'.8  N 

h    m       s 

G.  A.  T.  at  noon 

=  14  11  59.2 

Eq.  t. 

G.  M.  T.  of  noon 

+          1  36.5 

14  13  35.7 

or  14»».23 

(1)  To  find  the  W.T.  of 

noon. 

At  8  a;  m.  watch  slow  on 

L.  A.  T. 

6»  45» 

Change  in  time  due  to  Diff.  of  Long.  21'.9  E 

1 

27.6 

At  noon  watch  slow  on  L.  A.  T.  8»  12-.6 

Therefore,  W.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  is  11*  51"*  47».4  a.  m. 
and  W.  T.  of  first  observation  was  11  31    47  .4  a.  m. 
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254.  Fourth  method. — ^By  altitude  of  the  pole  star.     The 
given  quantitieB  are  t,  d,  and  h,  the  required  one   is    X. 
Formulae  (206)  apply  here,  but  owing  to  a  very  small  polar 
distance  in  the  case  of  Polaris,  they  can  be  simplified. 
tan<^  =cot(icos^, 
cos  <f>'  =  cos  <t>  sin  h  oosec  d, 
90''—L  =  <f>±:<f>\ 
As  before,  <f>  is  the  polar  distance  of  foot  of  perpendicular, 

<fk  is  the  zenith  distance  of  foot  of  perpendicular. 
Now  (j}  and  p  are  so  small,  that  having  substituted  90° — p  for 
d,  90°  —  z  for  h,  we  may  consider  cos  <l>  and  sec  p  each  unity, 
alsb  tan  <t>  =^  <l>  tan  1'  and  tan  p  =  p  tan  1' ;  hence  the  above 
will  become 

(j}  z=p  cos  t, 
cos  <^'=cos  z  or  <l}'^=z, 
90°— Zr=<^±<^'=<^±2=90°— (/i— ^)or<^90°-|-A, 
Ij=h—4>  or  Zr=180°— <^/i. 
Therefore,  L  =:h  —  pcosty  (^1^) 

where  h  is  the  true  altitude  of  Polaris; 

p,  the  polar  distance  of  the  star  at  the  instant  of  ob- 
servation; 
tj  its  hour  angle. 
Close  attention  must  be  given  to  the  sign  of  cos  t  as  it  affects 
the  sign  of  application  of  <^.     If  <  <  6  hours  or  >  18  hours, 
cos  t  is'-\-;  ii  t  >  6  hours  and  <  18  hours,  cos  t  is  — ,  and 
L  =  h  ^  p  cos  t 

The  secbnd  value  L  =  180°  —  </>  —  i^  is  inadmissible  as  it 
exceeds  90*. 

Since  by-  definition  the  latitude  equals  the  altitude  of  the 
elevated  pole  equals  PN,  in  position  a,  L=^Nsl — Ps.  =  hj^ — p; 
at  position  b,  Ir  =  PN  =  iVl)  +  bP  =  ^2  +  P-  The  mean 
of  thepe  two  will  give  excellent  determiuations,  that  is,  the 
mean  of  the  latitudes  from  observations  at  upper  and  lower 
transits.     (See  Fig.  117.) 
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Let  M  be  any  position  of  Polaris  when  ^  is  <  6  hours. 
Let  ZM  =  Zd.  Let  Mm  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  regard  PMm  as  a  plane  triangle,  then  <^  is  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  m  and  .equals  p  cos  t  By  the  above  formulae 
L  =  h  —  p  cos  ^;  in  other  words,  Nm  is  assumed  equal  to 
Nd  or  HM,  the  starts  altitude.  For  any  other  position  as  M^ , 
when  <  is  >6  hours,  i  =  A  +  P  cos  i  and  Nm^  is  assumed 


equal 


to  Nd^  or  jffiilf  1 .     Though  these  assumptions  are .  a 


source  of  a  slight  error,  the 
above  method  is  sufficiently  ex- 
act for  all  nautical  purposes. 
It  is  available  at  all  times  when 
the  horizon  is  distinctly  seen, 
and  the  star  Polaris  is  visible 
and  of  sufficient  altitude  to 
eliminate  the  errors  of  re- 
fraction. Its  application  is 
limited  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  Table  I  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  there  are  set  down, 

for  intervals  of  10  minutes  of  L.  S.  T.  throughout  the  24  hours, 
values  of  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  true  altitude  of 
Polaris,  in  order  to  find  the  approximate  latitude. 

In  Art.  176  of  Chauvenef s  Astronomy,  a  rigorous  formula 
is  deduced,  from  which  the  latitude  by  altitude  of  the  pole 
star  may  be  found  with  gteat  accuracy. 

It  is 

L=A— pcos  t-hip^  sinl"  sin^^tan  h 

— ip»  sin^  1"  cos  t  sin^  <+i  p*  sin»  V  sin*  t  tan' 


Fig.  117. 
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The  sum  of  the  last  three  terms  in  equation  216,  page  539, 
represents  dm  in  Fig.  117,  also  dm^  etc. 

The  last  two  terms  may  be  omitted  with  no  greater  error 
in  the  latitude  than  V.  If  p  cos  t  is  the  only  correction  ap- 
plied, the  error  will  amount  to  only  about  V  when  ^  =:  6 
hours  and  h  =  64**,  and  a  maximmn  of  3'  when  <  =  6  hours 
and  h  =  68^  30'. 

256.  Fifth  Method,  called  Chauvenet's  Method.  This  con- 
sists in  finding  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes  near  the  meridian 
when  the  time  is  not  known. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  time  is  uncertain,  or  the 
deck  watch  has  not  been  compared  with  the  chronometers, 
enabling  the  navigator  to  get  the  correct  hour  angle  at  obser- 
vation; under  such  circumstances  this  method  is  of  great  use 
to  the  practical  navigator. 

Let  ^1  and  hz  be  the  true  altitudes  of  the  body  at  the  first 
and  second  observations ; 
Wi  and  W2  be  the  corresponding  watch  times  of  ob- 
servation ; 
X  and  y  be  the  unknown  hour  angles  of  the  body,  re- 
spectively, at  the  first  and  second  observations ; 
T  be  the  interval  of  time  between  the  observations, 

thenT  =  Fa  —  Tfi; 
a:  '^  y  be  the  difference  of  hour  angles  of  the  body  at 
the  two  observations.  For  the  sun,  it  is  an  inter- 
val of  apparent  time  and  without  error  may  be 
represented  by  T.  For  a  star  x  '^  y  is  em  inter- 
val of  sidereal  time  which  equals  T  when  T  is 
reduced  by  Table  III  to  a  sidereal  interval. 


A,  =  ^|3  +  ^_+X^^^.  (217) 
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As  in  Art.  251,  let  h^  represent  the  true  meridian  altitude 
of  the  body,  and  AqA  the  change  in  altitude  in  1™  from  the 
meridian. 

Then,  by  formula  (213), 

h^  =  h^  +  Ao^a:*, 
7^  =  h2  +  Ao&y^ 

Taking  the  half  sum  of  the  above  equations,  we  have 

h^+h  X'^  +  y^ 

"0 ^ 

but 

therefore, 

k,  =  h+^^TJ,.H  +  (^^Jf)\,n.        (218) 

Taking  the  diScfrence  of  the  same  equations,  we  hav« 

=  ^=^+Jf)22'A.  A 
and 

-2     -  ai'A.A  ~/^lU.A  ■  (219) 

Substituting  this  value  of  ^  ^  in  (218), 

,       K  +  K  ,  I  TW.,\UK  —  \)']\ 

*•  =       2      +  (t-)  ^«*  +    {^^!l  (220) 

Therefore,  to  obtain  the  meridian  altitude  by  this  method, 
two  corrections  must  be  added  to  the  mean  of  the  bod/s  two 
true  altitudes.    The  first  is  of  the  form  of  the  reduction  to 
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the  meridian^  nsing  one-half  the  elapsed  time  in  place  of  the 
hour  angle.  The  second  is  the  square  of  one-fonrth  the  dif- 
ference of  the  altitudes  divided  by  the  first  correction,  care 
being  taken  to  have  both  terms  of  this  fraction  in  the  same 
unit,  usually  seconds  of  arc. 

The  second  correction  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  and,  as  this  depends  largely  on  the  difference  of 
altitudes,  the  accuracy  of  the  resulting  latitude  will  depend  on 
the  precision  with  which  the  altitudes  have  been  measured, 
since  errors  due  to  the  tabulated  dip,  refraction  and  constant 
instrumental  errors  affect  both  altitudes  alike. 

Having  found  hg,  proceed  as  in  Art.  251  to  find  the  latitude. 

When  ^2  =  '^ij  the  second  correction  reduces  to  zero; 
therefore,  the  most  favorable  case  is  that  of  equal  altitudes 
observed  on  each  side  of  the  meridian. 

The  value  of  the  hour  angles  may  be  obtained  approxi- 
mately thus. 

Prom  (219),  x  +  f/  _  U^  —  h,)  , 


but 


~2       a  • 


therefore,  .=  *|l=^)  +  _|:  ^^^^^ 


and  y= 

'  '    ,A 


HK- 


-T'  (222) 


Bestrictions. — The  restrictions  of  this  method  are  the  same 
as  those  limiting  the  reduction  of  a  single  altitude  to  the 
meridian.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  obser- 
vations in  this  method  are  not  made  at  the  same  place.     A 
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slight  change  of  the  observer's  zenith,  which  would  result 
from  a  small  interval  between  observations,  would  produce  but 
a  slight  error  and  especially  so  when  the  course  is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  bearing  of  the  body.  When  the  interval  is  com- 
paratively large,  and  the  distance  run  also  of  consequence, 
the  first  altitude  must  be  reduced  for  the  run  (see  Art.  213) 
to  what  it  would  have  been,' if  observed  at  the  same  time  at 
the  second  position.     The  value  of  T  will  not  change. 

The  latitude  found  will  be  that  at  the  instant  of  the  second 
observation;  and  to  obtain  the  noon  latitude,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  change  in  latitude  during  the  run  from  the 
time  of  the  second  observation  to  noon. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  each  altitude  to  a  true  altitude 
and  then  take  the  mean.  It  will  be  sufiBciently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes  at  sea  to  take  the  mean  of  the  sextant  alti- 
tudes, and  reduce  it  to  the  true  altitude  of  the  center. 
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256.  Sixth  method.— To  find  the  latitude  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  altitude  near  the  prime  vertical  (called  Prestel's 
method).  In  Art.  237,  by  differentiation  of  the  fundamental 
formula  of  the  astronomical  triangle, 

sin  A  =  sin  L  sin  d  +  cos  L  cos  d  cos  t, 

regarding  A  and  t  as  variables,  we  found  formula  (188),  from 
which,  expressing  dt  in  time,  we  have 

d*  ==  —  -yg-  sec  L  cosec  Z, 

in  which  dh  is  a  small  change  of  altitude  in  seconds  of  arc, 
occurring  in  a  very  brief  interval  in  seconds  of  time. 

If  the  altitude  is  increasing,  as  when  the  body  is  East  of 
the  meridian,  the  hour  angle  is  diminishing  or  dt  is  ( — )  ;  if 
the  altitude  is  diminishing,  as  when  the  body  is  West  of  the, 
meridian,  the  reverse  holds  true. 
Let  Wj  be  the  noted  time  when  the  body  is  at  the  alti- 
tude h^ , 
W2  that  when  the  body's  altitude  is  Aj  > 

then        T  =  — {w^  —  W2)  = ^~  ^  sec X  cosec  Z, 

and  r  =  «;,  —  w^^         =        *7T    ^ sec  L  cosec  Z. 

cos  L  =  ^1=^  cosec  Z.  (223) 

When  Z  is  near  90°,  its  cosecant  varies  very  slowly  and  when 
Z  =  QO""  we  have 

cosL=^^=^^  (224) 

The  accuracy  of  this  method  depends  on  the  precision  with 
which  the  altitudes  are  measured  and  the  care  with  which 
times  are  noted. 

As  the  latitude  is  found  from  its  cosine,  the  method  is 
more  precise  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes.     Though  the  re- 
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suit  may  be  only  approximate,  it  may  be  useful  in  restricting 
the  ship's  position  to  a  limited  portion  of  a  Sumner  line. 

The  time  when  a  body  is  on  the  prime  vertical  can  be  found 
from  the  azimuth  tables,  or  from  Art.  239,  or  sufficiently  near 
by  compass  if  its  error  is  known,  or  by  Table  C  of  N.  A. 

In  case  the  body  is  within  2°  of  the  P.  V.,  measure  the  alti- 
tudes and  note  the  times  carefully,  not  letting  T  be  >  8°; 
use  formula  (224)  and  for  high  latitudes  the  result  may 
be  found  within  a  limit  of  error  that  would  still  make  it 
desirable.  However,  only  an  emergency  will  justify  the  use 
of  this  method.  Chauvenet  recommends  bringing  one  reflected 
limb  of  the  sun  into  contact  with  the  sea  horizon,  the  time 
being  noted ;  then,  keeping  the  sextant  clamped,  note  the  time 
when  contact  of  the  other  limb  occurs;  beginning  in  the 
forenoon  with  the  upper  limb,  in  the  afternoon  with  the  lower 
limb ;  dh  will  be  the  sun's  diameter  in  seconds  from  the 
Almanac. 

In  case  the  body  is  more  than  2°  from  the  P.  V.,  use  for- 
mula (223). 

Ex.  198. — April  24,  1918,  in  approximate  latitude  43*"  20' 
N.,  longitude  30°  10'  W.,  about  5  p.  m.,  the  sun  bearing  true 
West,  the  sun's  reflected  lower  limb  was  brought  tangent  to 
the  horizon.  W.  T.  4*^  59°»  03*.  The  sextant  being  kept 
clamped,  when  the  upper  limb  made  contact  with  the  horizon, 
the  watch  read  5*^  01°»  58^    Find  the  latitude. 

(Semi-diameter  of  sun  from  Ephemeris.) 

Formula  cos  L=55.^=^  h»  ^  hr=mV.Q  ^  I^ 

15T  16  colog       8.82391 

;^,^  Ai= sun's  diameter  T=  175"  colos      7.75696 


=  (15'  55".80)  X  2  I/=48"  15'  40"  N  COS  9.86227 

=:1911".60 


257.  Beduction  of  latitude.— In  the  previous  articles  of 
this  chapter,  we  have  assumed  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  im- 
plying that  a  plumb-line  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
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if  extended,  passes  through  the  earth's  center,  and  that  the 
altitude  of  an  observed  body,  after  the  usual  corrections  have 
been  applied,  is  referred  to  the  center. 

The  earth  is  not  a  sphere  but  a  spheroid,  and  the  vertical 
line  at  any  point  of  the  surface  as  O'L  in  Fig.  118,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  normal  drawn  at  that  point,  does 
not  coincide  with  the  earth's 
radius    passing    through    the 
same  point  excepting  at  the 
equator  and  at  the  poles. 

The  point  Z  where  the  ver- 
tical line  O'L  prolonged  meets 
the  celestial  sphere  is  the  geo- 
graphical zenith  and  the  angle 
ZO'Q  is  the  geographical  lati- 
tude of  the  point  L,  as  deter- 
mined by  observations  at  sea. 
The  point   Z'    in   which   the 

radius  OL  prolonged  meets  the  celestial  sphere,  is  the  geocen- 
tric zenith  and  the  angle  Z'OQ  is  the  reduced  or  geocentric 
latitude. 

The  geocentric  latitude  is  smaller  than  the  geographical 
latitude  at  all  places  except  at  the  equator  and  poles  where 
they  are  equal ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being  the  angle 
OLO'  called  the  "  angle  of  the  vertical "  or  the  '*  reduction  of 
the  latitude." 

Though  necessary  in  certain  refined  observations  ashore,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  reduction  at  sea  where  ex- 
treme precision  is  unattainable. 


Fig.  118. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

CHBOirOMETEK  ERBOB,  COBBECHOir,  ASD  BATE.— 
lONOITTrDE  ASHOBE  Aim  AT  SEA. 

268.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chap.  X  that  the  chro- 
nometer is  the  navigator^B  means  of  getting  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  any  desired  instant  or  observation.  Though 
constructed  with  the  greatest  care  and  at  much  expense  it  is 
far  from  perfect,  seldom  indicating  the  exact  time  of  the 
prime  meridian  and  seldom  running  with  regularity  for  any 
length  of  time. 

however,  a  sidereal  or  a  mean  time  chronometer  is  said  to 
be  regulated  to  local  or  Greenwich  time,  when  its  error  on  that 
pariicular  time,  the  amount  by  which  it  is  fast  or  slow  of  that 
time,  land  its  rate,  or  daily  gain  or  loss,  are  known. 

Both  the  error  and  rate  are  positive,  if  the  chronometer  is 
fast  and  gaining;  otherwise,  negative;  the  sign  of  the  error 
being  the  sign  of  application  to  the  correct  standard  of  time 
to  get  the  chronometer  reading.  It  is  preferable, -however, 
to  regard  the  error  as  a  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  chro- 
nometer reading  to  obtain  the  desired  true  time,  and  to  con- 
sider the  rate  as  a  daily  change.  Both  are  positive  or  plus 
when  the  chronometer  is  slow  and  losing. 

;  259/  To  find  the  rate. — ^The  rate  is  found  by  taking  the 
algebraic  difference  (that  is,  the  numerical  difference  when 
of  the  same  name,  the  numerical  sum  when  of  a  different 
name)  of  the  errors  on  two  different  days  and  dividing  it 
by  the  elapsed  time  in  days  and  decimals  of  a  day.  The 
interval  should  be  at  least  5  to  7  days.    When  the  errors  are 
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determined  at  two  different  places,  the  times  of  observation 
should  be  reduced  to  on^  (say  Greenwich)  meridian  and  the 
interval  found  from  the  two  reduced  times. 

The  rate  will  be  gaining  when  both  errors  are  fast  and  the 
last  one  is  the  greater,  when  both  errors  are  slow  and  the  last 
one  the  lesser  of  the  two,  or  when  the  error  changes  from 
a  slow  to  a  fast  one;  otherwise,  the  rate  will  be  a  losing  one. 

Ex.  199. — The  error  of  a  given  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T.  on 
April  15  at  noon  was  +5"  32'.5;  at  noon  on  April  35  it  was 
+  5™  35".8.   Required  the  daily  rate. 

Error  at  noon  April  15,  +  5"  32^5 
Error  at  noon  April  25, +  5    35  .8 

Change  for  10  days        +        3".3 
Daily  rate  +0.33 

260.  To  find  the  error  on  a  given  date,  knowing  the  error 
on  another  date  and  the  daily  rate. — Multiply  the  daily  rate 
by  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since  the  determination  of  the 
error  and  this,  applied  with  proper  sign  to  the  original  error, 
will  give  the  error  on  the  required  date. 

Ex.  200. — ^With  the  data  of  the  above  example,  find  the  error 
of  the  same  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T.  at  noon  April  30. 

Error  April  25,  +  5°»35».8       Daily  rate     +0".33 

Change  -f        1  «65      No.  of  days      5 

Error  April  30,-f-5"  37^45      Change         +1".65     . 

261.  Sea  rate. — Ordinarily  the  error  and  rate  of  a  chro- 
nometer are  determined  entirely  from  shore  determinations, 
and  that  error  is  brought  up  by  its  rate  to  the  instant  of  later 
observations  at  sea  in  working  for  longitude.  Now  this  rate 
found  in  port  may  be  very  different  from  the  actual  sea  rate, 
even  at  the  same  temperature. 

Vessels  equipped  with  radio  outfits  may  obtain  a  sea  rate 
directly  in  localities  where  it  is  possible  to  receive  the  wireless 
time  signals  explained  in  Art.  265,  and  these  localities  now 
comprise  a  large  share  of  the  most  frequented  waters  of  the 
globe. 

In  case  an  error  is  determined  just  before  leaving  port  and 
again  after  return, to  the  same  port,  the  difference  of  errors 
divided  by  the  elapsed  time  will  give  the  sea  rate. 
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Again,  a  vessel  on  a  voyage  may  stop  at  many  places  whose 
longitudes  are  well  known,  these  having  been  determined  per- 
haps by  direct  or  indirect  telegraphic  connection  with  Green- 
wich or  some  place  of  known  longitude. 

Say  the  error  of  the  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T.  is  found  at 
place  A,  of  known  longitude;  by  applying  the  longitude  to 
the  local  time  of  determination  of  the  error,  the  Greenwich 
time  of  the  determination  is  gotten.  At  place  B,  obtain  the 
same  data,  the  chronometer  error  on  G.  M.  T.,  and  the  Green- 
wich instant  corresponding.  The  algebraic  dijBference  of  the 
errors,  divided  by  the  elapsed  Greenwich  time,  will  be  the  sea 
rate,  the  rate  being  regarded  as  imiform. 

Ex.  201. — On  April  2,  1918,  at  Southampton,  in  longitude 
1**  18'  W.,  a  time  ball  was  dropped  at  0^  00"^  00"  L.  M.  T.  At 
this  instant  the  error  of  a  chronometer  A  was  found  to  be 
slow  14"^  52"  on  G.  M.  T. 

On  April  28,  1918,  at  Lisbon,  in  longitude  9"^  12'  W.  by 
single  altitudes  in  the  forenoon,  using  artificial  horizon,  the 
error  of  the  same  chronometer  was  found  to  be  slow  of  G.M.T. 
8'°  50».005.  C.  T.  of  observation  9^  15°»  36".2.  Required  the 
sea  rate. 

hms  hms  ms 

April  2,  L.M.T.  0  00  00    April  28,  C.  T.       9  16  36.2    Error  April  2,  slow  14    62 
Lon^.    W  6  12    C.C.  +       8  60      Brror April  28,  slow  8    60.005 

G.M.T.  April  2,  0  06  12    AprU  27,  G.M.T.  21  24  26.2    Gain  =    6   01.995 

April2,O.M.T.     0  06  12  =     861-.995 

Elapsed  time  26<i  211"  19in  14*.2 
=   26^.888 

Bate  or  Daily  Gain  =^^^   =    13-.988. 


Irregular  rate.— In  case  the  rate  is  not  constant,  as 
shown  by  getting  two  different  rates  by  observations  i%x  two 
different  intervals,  the  change  in  the  rate  itself  may  be  re- 
garded as  uniform  and  the  rate  interpolated  to  the  middle  in- 
stant between  the  two  intervals.     This  will  permit  the  use  of 
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the  formula  for  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded  motion  in 
finding  the  change  in  error  for  a  given  interval  of  time. 
The  first  rate  is  taken  ais  correct  at  the  middle  instant  of  t^ie 
first  interval. 

At  the  second  series  of  observations,  the  second  rate  is 
taken  as  at  the  middle  instant  of  the  second  interval. 

Ex.  202. — ^The  error  of  a  chronometer  B  at  noon  April  1, 
1918,  at  St.  Nicholas  Mole,  Hayti,  was  found  to  be  fast  of 
G.  M.  T.  11"*  42".5;  at  same  place,  at  noon  April  11  fast  of 
G.  M.  T.  11°^  5P. 

The  chronometer  was  then  carried  to  a  point  on  the  South 
coast  of  Cuba  where  observations  for  longitude  were  made  in 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  April  16. 

On  return  to  the  Mole,  the  error  at  noon  April  23  of  the 

same  chronometer  was  found  to  be  fast  of  6.  M.  T.  11°^  56".4, 

and,  again,  on  April  30  fast  of  G.  M.  T.  11"  58".4.     Eequired 

the  error  at  noon  April  16. 

m    s  m  .  8 

Error  April  11,         +   11  51  Error  AprU  30,         11  58.4 

Error  April  1,  +1142.5  Error  April  22,         1156.4 


Change  in  10  days  +  8.5  Change  in  8  days  +         2 

Daily  rate  +  0.85        Daily  rate  +         0.25 

These  rates  are  assumed  correct  at  the  middle  instant  of 
the  period  during  which  they  were  determined. 
April  6,  rate  +  0».85 

April  26,  rate  +  0  .25 

Change  of  rate  in  20  days  —  b«.60 
Daily  change  of  rate  —  0  .03 

Eate  April  11,  +  0  .70 

The  problem  now  resolves  itself  into  this,  "  On  April  11  the 
error  of  a  chronometer  was  +  11°  51%  the  daily  rate  +  0".70, 
retardation  of  the  rate  0".03.     Find  the  error  April  16.'* 
Taking  the  formulae 

flf  =  (7o  +  i  aO^  and  E  =  Eo  +  S,  (225) 
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where  8  is  the  change  in  error  in  time  t, 

Vo  is  the  initial  rate  April  11  +  0».70, 
a  the  daily  retardation  equals  0*.03, 
t  the  elapsed  time  eqvals  5  days, 
J?o  t^6  initial  error  April  11  equals  +  11"  51", 
E  the  required  error  April  16. 

5  =  +  (  0'.70  -  5^^^^J  5=+  (V  70  -  COTS)  5= +3r 

E  =  11"  61-  +  3M25  =  +  11"  64M26;  or  at  noon  April  16, 
the  chronometer  is  fast  of  G.  M.  T.  11"  64M25. 

As  the  error  on  April  16  is  to  be  used  in  the  determination 
of  longitude,  it  should  also  be  determined  by  working  back 
from  April  22,  and  the  two  values  combined  by  giving  weights 
to  each  inversely  proportional  to  its  interval  of  time  from  the 
original  determination. 

From  the  rate  on  April  26  find  the  rate  on  April  22,  call  it 
Vq  ,  and  let  E^  be  the  error  April  22 ;  then,  by  substitution  as 
before,  we  shall  obtain  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  on  April 
16,  of  11"  53».64. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  two  errors  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  actual  change  of  rate  is  not  uniform  as  assumed. 

If  Ey^  is  an  error  brought  forward  ^^  days; 
E2 ,  an  error  carried  back-  tz  days ; 
Ex ,  the  probable  error  at  the  given  time; 
then,  by  the  method  of  "  Least  Squares,'^ 

Substituting  in  the  above  equation 
E^  =  +  11"  64M26,  t^  =  5,  E^  =  +  11«  53«.64,  i,  =  6, 
we  have 

Ex  =  +  11"  54M25  +    ^ =  +  11"  53".905. 

Therefore  the  chronometer  is  fast  of  G.  M.  T.  11"  53^905  on 
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April  16;  that  is  to  say  the  probable  C.  C.  is  (— )  11"  53".906 
on  that  date. 

However,  as  chronometer  rates  are  greatly  affected  by  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  the  theory  of  this  method,  that  of  a 
uniform  change  of  rate,  is  not  tenable  when  there  have  been 
erratic  changes  of  temperature  between  successive  ratings. 

268.  Finding  the  chronometer  error. — Before  leaving  port, 
the  navigator  must  ascertain  the  error  and  rate  of  each  of  his 
chronometers,  and,  if  he  has  suflScient  data,  construct  a  tem- 
perature curve. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  chronometer  error  and  rate  may 
be  considered  under  three  general  heads: 

(1)  Observatory  methods,  as  by  transits. 

(2)  By  time  signals. 

(3)  By  the  navigator's  own  observations. 

264.  (1)  Observatory  methods. — ^The  most  accurate  method 
of  finding  chronometer  error  is  by  noting  the  chronometer 
time  of  transit  of  a  heavenly  body  across  each  wire  of  a  transit 
instrument  well  adjusted  in  the  meridian.  The  mean  of  these 
times,  reduced  to  the  time  of  meridian  passage  by  applying 
the  proper  corrections  in  case  the  middle  wire  is  not  exactly 
in  the  meridian,  will  give  the  chronometer  time  of  transit. 

At  the  instant  of  transit  of  a  star  over  the  upper  branch 
of  the  meridiian,  its  right  ascension  equals  the  local  sidereal 
time ;  if  over  the  lower  branch  of  the  meridian,  the  L.  S.  T. 
equals  the  star's  right  ascension  plus  12  hours.  If  the  chro- 
nometer is  a  sidereal  chronometer,  the  difference  between  its 
reading  at  the  instant  of  the  starts  transit  and  the  star's  right 
ascension  will  be  the  error  on  L.  S.  T.  If  the  star  is  observed 
at  the  lower  transit,  then  the  error  on  L.  S.  T.  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  chronometer  reading  and  the  sum  of 
the  star's  right  ascension  plus  12  hours. 

If  the  chronometer  is  a  mean  time  chronometer,  convert  the 
local  sidereal  time  of  transit  into  local  mean  time,  apply  the 
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longitude  to  obtain  the  G.  M.  T. ;  the  difference  between  which 
and  the  chronometer  time  of  the  transit  will  be  the  error  of 
the  chronometer  on  6.  M.  T. 

The  time  of  upper  transit  of  the  sun's  center  is  0*^  00"  00" 
of  apparent  time ;  the  corresponding  local  sidereal  time  must 
be  found,  if  the  time  of  transit  was  marked  by  a  sidereal  chro- 
nometer to  find  its  error  on  L.  S.  T. ;  or,  the  corresponding 
G.  M.  T.  must  be  found,  if  the  time  of  transit  was  marked  by 
a  mean  time  chronometer  whose  error  on  G.  M.  T.  is  desired. 

Transits  of  stars  are  preferred  to  transits  of  the  sun.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  finding  time,  observers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  use  the  moon. 

By  repeating  the  observations,  at  a  subsequent  time,  the 
rate  will  be  found  as  in  Art.  259.  Though  the  error  may  not 
be  good  when  the  instrument  is  somewhat  out  of  adjustment, 
the  rate  will  be  good,  if  the  second  error  is  determined  by  the 
same  instrument,  without  change  of  position  or  adjustment, 
and  under  like  circumstances. 

265.  (2)  By  time  signals. — At  nearly  all  important  sea  ports 
of  the  world  a  time  signal  is  made  at  a  specified  instant  of 
time.  This  instant  will  be  found  in  the  sailing  directions 
of  the  locality  and  in  the  daily  papers ;  the  latter  usually  pub- 
lish the  day  following  any  failure  or  error  in  the  signal. 
The  general  form  of  signal  is  a  time  ball  or  gun-fire.  The 
ball  is  usually  painted  black  and,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
instant  of  dropping,  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  high  pole  con- 
spicuously located  so  as  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  har- 
bor, and  is  dropped  by  electricity,  usually  by  signal  from  an 
observatory.  The  observer  notes  the  time  by  his  chronom- 
eter the  moment  the  ball  starts  from  the  top;  the  difference 
between  the  chronometer  face  and  the  L.  M.  T  of  fall  is  the 
error  on  L.  M.  T.,  from  which  the  error  on  G.  M.  T  is  at  once 
found  by  applying  the  longitude. 

In  cases  where  the  signal  is  gun-fire,  the  gun  is  usually 
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fired  electrically  from  an  observatory.  The  flash  is  the  mo- 
ment to  be  timed  by  the  chronometer;  but  if  not  seen,  listen 
for  the  report,  making  an  allowance  for  the  velocity  of  sound 
at  the  rate  of  1090  feet  per  second  at  a  temperature  of  32**  P., 
with  an  increase  or  decrease  for  each  degree  above  or  below 
32**  P.  at  the  rate  of  1.15  of  a  foot  per  degree.  Dividing  the 
known  distance  between  the  observer  and  the  gun  by  the 
proper  velocity  of  sound  per  second,  we  find  the  correction  in 
seconds  to  be  subtracted  from  the  chronometer  reading  at 
hearing  the  signal  to  give  the  chronometer  face  at  the  flash 
or  time  of  signal. 

Ex.  203. — At  Southampton,  England,  a  time  ball  was 
dropped  on  April  10,  1918,  at  1'  00"  00'  G.  M.  T.,  a  chro- 
nometer at  the  instant  reading  11*  45"  30'.  What  was  the 
chronometer  error? 

G.  M.  T.  1^00"00' 

Chronometer  face        11  45    30 


Chronometer  error-   1*  14™  30' 

In  other  words,  the  chronometer  is  slow  on  G.  M.  T.  1*  14™ 
30';  or,  the  C.  C.  is  +  l*"  14™  30". 

Standard  time  (Art.  177)  is  now  being  used  in  many  coun- 
tries; Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain 
keep  Greenwich  time ;  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  have  adopted  the  standard  time  of  the  meri- 
dian of  15°  E.  The  standard  times  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  explained  in  Art.  177;  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor  keep  the  time  of  the  meridian  of  30°  E. 

Clocks  in  business  houses,  hotels,  and  schools,  when  elec- 
trically controlled,  are  thrown  intq  circuit  with  the  local  tele- 
graph lines,  and  are  corrected  electrically  at  noon. 

Navigators,  being  at  the  telegraph  oflBce  when  the  time 
signals  are  being  made,  can  find  with  ease  and  certainty  the 
error  of  a  chronometer  on  the  standard  time  being  received. 
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by  noting  the  chronometer  face  when  the  signal  is  made. 
The  difference  between  the  chronometer  face  and  the  time 
of  the  signal  will  be  the  error  on  that  time.  The  error  on 
6.  M.  T.  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  this  error  the  proper 
difference  of  longitude. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  time  signals  are  made,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  signals,  is  kept  current  in  the  issues 
of  the  British  Admiralty  List  of  Lights  and  Time  Signals. 

The  United  States  System  of  Time  Signals. 

In  the  United  States  and  some  other  countries  time-  signals 
are  sent  not  only  over  telegraph  wires  to  the  various  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country,  but  from  the  Government  wireless  sta- 
tions along  the  coast  to  vessels  at  sea.  The  general  scheme  of 
transmission  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902 : 

Telegraphic  Time  Signals. 

Sent  out  at  noon  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  by  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory. 

The  entire  series  of  noon  signals  sent  out  dkily  over  the 
wires  is  shown  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
This  represents  the  signals  as  they  would  be  recorded  on  a 
chronograph,  where  a  pen  draws  a  line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
moving  along  at  a  uniform  rate  beneath  it  and  is  actuated  by 
an  electro-magnet  so  as  to  make  a  jog  at  every-  tick  of  the 
transmitting  clock.  The  electric  connections  of  the  clock  are 
such  as  to  omit  certain  seconds,  as  shown  by  the  breaks  in  the 
record.  These  breaks  enable  anyone  who  is  listening  to  a 
sounder  in  a  telegraph  or  telephone  office  to  recognize  the 
middle  and  end  of  each  minute,  especially  the  end  of  the  last 
minute,  when  there  is  a  longer  interval  that  is  followed  by 
the  noon  signal.    During  this  last  long  interval,  or  10-second 
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break,  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  time  balls  and  of  clocks  that 
are  corrected  electrically  at 
noon  throw  their  local  lines  in- 
to circuit  so  that  the  noon  sig- 
nal drops  the  time  balls  and 
corrects  the  clocks. 

This  series  of  noon  signals  is 
sent  continuously  over  the 
wires  all  over  the  United  States 
for  an  interval  of  five  minutes 
immediately  preceding  noon. 
The  transmitting  clock  that 
sends  out  the  signals  is  cor- 
rected very  accurately,  shortly 
before  noon,  from  the  mean  of 
three  standard  clocks  that  are 
rated  by  star  sights  with  a 
meridian  transit  instrument. 
The  noon  signal  is  seldom  in 
error  to  an  amount  greater 
than  one  or  two-tenths  of  a 
second,  although  a  tenth  more 
may  be  added  by  the  relays  in 
use  on  long  telegraph  lines. 
Electric  transmission  over  a 
continuous  wire  is  practically 
instantaneous.  For  time  sig- 
nals at  other  times  than  noon, 
similar  signals  can  be  sent  out 
by  telegraph  or  telephone  from 
the  same  clock  that  sends  out 
the  noon  signal. 
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266.  (3)  By  the  navigator  using  his  own  observations. — 

The  navigator,  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  may  rate  his 
chronometers  by  one  of  the  following  methods,  using  the 
navigational  instruments  ordinarily  provided  him:  (a)  By 
single  altitudes,  (b)  Double  altitudes,  (c)  Equal  altitudes. 
In  all  the  methods  that  follow,  the  longitude  of  the  observa- 
tion spot  must  be  accurately  known  to  get  the  chronometer 
error  on  G.  M.  T.  The  latitude  of  the  spot  should  also  be 
accurately  known,  though,  if  the  body  is  observed  on  the  prime 
vertical,  the  errors  due  to  uncertainties  of  latitude  will  be  a 
minimum.  In  single  or  double  altitudes,  the  closest  possible 
approximation  should  be  made  to  the  chronometer  error,  and 
this  used  in  finding  the  G.  M.  T.  for  which  to  take  out  the 
body's  declination.  In  the  absence  of  an  artificial  horizon,  a 
fair  error  may  be  found  from  a  good  sea  horizon  by  single  or 
double  altitudes.  Altitudes  of  any  heavenly  body  may  be 
used,  but  only  those  of  the  sun,  and  of  certain  stars,  are  recom- 
mended. 

(a)  Single  Altitudes. 

267.  With  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  at  a  place  of 
known  latitude  and  longitude,  the  navigator  takes  a  series  of 
altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  when  the  body  is  near  or  on 
the  prime  vertical,  noting  the  time  of  each  observation.  It  is 
recommended  to  take  a  series  of  five  altitudes  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  10'  of  sextant  arc;  making  the  limbs  in  case  of  the 
sun  overlap,  and  noting,  by  chronometer  or  a  watch  com- 
pared with  a  chronometer  of  known  error,  the  instant  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  and  the  upper  limb  of  its 
image  in  the  horizon  during  a.  m.  observations;  or,  by  a  re- 
verse operation,  noting  the  instant  of  contact  during  p.  m. 
observations.  The  mean  of  the  altitudes  and  the  mean  of 
the  times  should  be  taken. 

Using  an  approximate  chronometer  correction,  an  approxi- 
mate G.  M.  T.  of  observation  is  obtained,  the  declination  of 
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the  body  is  taken  out,  and  the  altitude  reduced  to  a  true  alti- 
tude of  the  center. 

The  navigator  then  has  given  h,  d,  and  L  from  which  to 
find  the  body^s  hour  angle  as  in  Art.  226.  In  case  of  a  star, 
the  local  sidereal  time  obtained  from  the  star's  hour  angle  is 
reduced  to  L.  M.  T.,  to  which  the  known  longitude  is  applied ; 
the  difference  between  the  resulting  G.  M.  T.  and  the  chro- 
nometer reading  (or  chronometer  face)  at  the  instant  of  ob- 
servation will  be  the  error  of  the  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T. 

In  case  the  body  is  the  sun,  its  hour  angle,  reckoned  posi- 
tively, is  the  L.  A.  T.,  and  the  following  prodedure  is  recom- 
mended :  Apply  the  known  longitude  to  the  L.  A.  T.,  find- 
ing the  G.  A.  T.  Take  the  difference  between  the  longitudes  of 
the  place  of  observation  and  of  Washington  and  apply  this 
difference  of  longitude  to  the  L.  A.  T.  obtaining  the  Wash- 
ington apparent  time  for  which  take  out  from  the  Ephemeris 
the  equation  of  time.  Apply  the  equation  of  time  with  its 
proper  sign  to  the  G.  A.  T. ;  the  result  will  be  the  G.  M.  T.,  the 
difference  between  which  and  the  chronometer  reading  at  the 
instant  of  observation  (C.  F.)  will  be  the  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer on  G.  M.  T.,  fast  or  slow,  according  as  the  chronom- 
eter face  is  greater  or  less  than  the  G.  M.  T. 

If  an  artificial  horizon  is  used,  as  it  should  be  when  pos- 
sible, two  sets  of  observations  should  be  made  with  a  different 
end  of  the  roof  in  each  set,  and  a  mean  of  the  two  resulting 
errors  taken  as  the  correct  error,  thus  eliminating  errors  due 
to  a  possible  want  of  parallelism  of  the  faces  of  the  glass. 

Such  observations  and  the  results  are  liable  to  the  same 
errors  as  are  similar  observations  for  longitude  at  sea. 

To  determine  the  rate. — On  a  subsequent  date,  repeat  the 
observations,  fiiid  a  second  error,  take  the  algebraic  difference 
between  tliis  and  the  first  error,  and  divide  by  the  interval  in 
days  to  obtain  the  rate. 
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The  observations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken  luidiBr 
similar  conditions  as  to  body,  hour  angle,  altitude,  instru- 
ment, and  atmosphere.  If  like  conditions  exist,  each  error 
will  be  similarly  affected,  and  the  rate  should  be  reliable. 

Hence,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  rate 
should  be  determined  hy  a  comparison  of  a,  m,  sights  with 
a.  m.  sights,  or  p.  m.  sights  with  p.  m,  sights,  and  never  the 
reverse,  unless  conditions  absolutely  demand  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  same  observer,  using  the  same  instrument, 
wUl  find  that  assumed^  errors  of  latitude,  constant  instru- 
mental and  personal  errors  will  but  slightly  affect  the  rate. 
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(b)  Bj  Double  Altitndei  or  Altitudes  on  Opposite  Sides  of 
the  Meridian. 

268.  Instead  of  relying  on  a  single  determination  of  the 
Bhronometer  error  from  altitudes  on  one  side  of  the  meridian, 
it  is  better  to  observe  the  same  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
meridian,  and,  if  possible,  at  about  the  same  altitude.  The 
Brror  of  the  chronometer  having  been  found  from  each  set  of 
sights,  the  mean  is  taken  as  the  correct  error,  and  this  mean 
VTill  probably  be  nearer  the  true  error  than  the  result  from 
either  set;  the  effect  of  the  constant  errors  af  latitude,  instru- 
ment, and  observer,  being  opposite  in  the  two  cases,  will  be 
eliminated  by  taking  the  mean. 

(c)  By  Equal  Altitudes;  Deduction  of  the  Equation  of 
Equal  Altitudes. 

269.  If  a  heavenly  body  is  observed  at  a  given  altitude  on 
one  side  of  the  meridian,  and,  again,  at  the  same  altitude  on 
the  other  side  of  the  meridian,  the  chronometer  times  of  each 
observation  being  noted,  the  mean  of  the  two,  or  the  middle 
chronometer  time,  will  be  the  time  of  the  bod/s  transit,  pro- 
vided its  declination  has  not  changed  in  the  interval.  The 
difference  between  this  C.  T.  of  transit  and  the  actual  time  of 
transit,  found  independently,  will  be  the  chronometer  error  on 
that  particular  time. 

Fixed  stars  are  bodies  whose  change  of  declination  is  so 
slight  that  it  may  be  neglected,  and  to  these  the  above  remarks 
apply. 

For  a  body  whose  declination  changes  in  the  interval  be- 
tween observations,  the  hour  angles  at  the  same  altitude,  East 
and  West  of  the  meridian,  are  not  numerically  equal,  the 
East  or  West  hour  angle  being  the  larger  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  difference  being  due  to  the  change  of  declina- 
tion in  the  interval.  Half  the  difference  of  these  hour 
angles,  called  the  ^'  Equation  of  Equal  Altitudes,''  is  the  hour 
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angle  of  the  body  at  the  middle  chronometer  time;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  middle  chronometer 
time  to  obtain  the  chronometer  time  when  the  body^s  center 
is  on  the  local  meridian. 

Let  Pig.  119  represent  a  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  N8  is  the  meridian.  EQW  is  the  equator.  PM\ 
PM"y  PMy  and  Pm  are  hour  circles.    MnM"M'  is  a  parallel 


Fig.  119. 


of  altitude.  dMcM'w  is  the  diurnal  circle  of  a  star  or  body 
whose  declination  does  not  change,  so  that  if  the  altitude  oi 
the  star  is  observed  at  M,  East  of  the  meridian,  and  again  at 
M\  when  it  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  altitude  West  of  the 
meridian,  the  hour  angle  MPZ  equals  M'PZ,  and  if  the  times 
be  noted  when  the  star  is  at  M  and  M\  the  mean  of  these, 
ignoring  the  rate  of  the  time  piece,  will  be  the  time  of  tran- 
sit at  c.  When  the  star  is  at  c  on  the  upper  branch  of  the 
meridian,  its  E.  A.  is  the  L.  S.  T.  Knowing  the  longitude, 
this  L.  S.  T.  can  be  converted  into  G.  M.  T.,  the  difference 
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jetween  which  and  the  chronometer  time  of  transit  will  be 
iie  error  of  the  chronometer  on  G.  M.  T. 

If  the  star  is  West  of  the  meridian  at  the  first  observation, 
iie  mean  of  the  times  will  correspond  to  the  instant  when  the 
itar  is  on  the  lower  branch  of  the  meridian,  at  which  time 
he  L.  S.  T.  =  E.  A.  of  the  star  plus  12  hours,  and  this  L. 
3.  T.  can  be  converted  into  G.  M.  T.,  and  the  error  of  chro- 
lometer  found  as  above  explained. 

If  the  heavenly  body  be  one,  as  the  sun  for  instance,  whose 
ieclination  changes  during  the  interval  between  the  obser- 
mtions,  the  hour  angles  at  the  same  altitudes  East  and  West 
}f  the  meridian  will  not  be  numerically  equal. 

In  the  figure,  a  case  is  assumed  in  which  the  declination  of 
the  sun  is  of  the  same  name  and  less  than  the  latitude,  and  the 
jun  is  moving  toward  the  elevated  pole.  If  the  sun  is  ob- 
served when  it  is  at  M,  its  altitude  heing  ME,  in  its  diurnal 
path  it  will  not  follow  dew,  but  will  follow  the  circle  dmM" 
md  will  reach  the  parallel  of  altitudes  at  if"  instead  of  at  M\ 
The  western  hour  angle  will  evidently  difEer  from  the  eastern 
}ne  by  M"PM\  This,  then,  is  the  change  in  the  western  hour 
angle  during  the  local  apparent  time  represented  by  the  east- 
ern and  western  hour  angles  V  and  f ,  due  to  the  total  change 
in  declination  in  those  times.  If  the  times  had  been  noted 
by  a  mean  time  chronometer  when  the  sun  was  at  M  and  1/", 
the  mean  of  these  times,  ignoring  as  before  the  rate  and  in 
addition  the  change  in  the  equation  of  time  during  the  inter- 
valj  will  correspond  not  to  the  time  of  transit  but  to  the  in- 
stant when  the  sun  is  at  m  and  when  its  hour  angle  is  mPZ, 
SFhich  is  clearly  equal  to  one-half  M"PM' ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Dne-half  the  change  in  the  western  hour  angle  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  observations,  due  to  a  change  in  the  decli- 
nation. 

If  this  small  angle  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit  as  that  of 
the  chronometer  and  applied  to  the  mean  of  the  chronometer 
times,  the  result  will  be  the  chronometer  time  of  transit  or 
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local  apparent  noon.  If  the  error  in  the  western  hour  angle  is 
positive  or  increases  that  angle,  the  small  angle  mPZ  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  meridian  and  its  sign  of  application  as  a  cor- 
rection is  minus.  If  the  error  is  negative  or  decreases  the 
western  hour  angle,  its  sign  as  a  correction  is  plus ;  or,  in  other 
words,  its  sign  of  application  is  opposite  from  that  gotten  by 
differentiation. 
Let  L  be  the  latitude,  always  plus; 

d,  the  declination  of  sun,  plus  if  of  same  name  as  L; 
dd,  the  hourly  change  of  declination  at  L.  A.  noon,  plus 

if  body  is  moving  toward  the  elevated  pole; 
f,  the  eastern  hour  angle; 
^,  the  western  hour  angle ; 
dr,  the  hourly  change  in  H.  A.  due  to  dd  in  western! 

H.  A.; 
2tj  the  elapsed  time  by  chronometer. 
As  M'PM"  is  the  error  produced  in  the  western  H.  A.  by 
the  entire  change  in  declination  between  observations,  we  as- 
sume the  declination  to  vary  uniformly  and  regard  d  and  t  as 
variable  in  the  general  equation  for  the  western  H.  A.,  t". 
sin  h  =sin  L  sin  d  +  cos  -^  cos  d  cos  V\ 
0  =  sin  L  cos  d  dd  —  cos  L  cos  f  sin  d  dd 

—  cos  L  cos  d  sin  fdfy 
„  dd  tan  L      dd  tan  d 

"^^  =  +  ~iiirr      te^T^" 

Since  dd  is  taken  as  the  hourly  change  of  declination  at 
the  approximate  middle  instant,  in  other  words,  at  L.  A.  noon, 
df  is  the  change  in  the  H.  A.  in  one  hour,  but  the  complete! 
change  takes  place  in  L.  A.  times  f  and  f',  expressed  inl 
hours;  therefore,  the  angle  ilf'Pilf"  is 

fP^4'^^^i-        .   dd  (/^  +  n  tan  X      dd  (^^  +  0  tan  d 

The  hours  (t^  -{-  t")  are  apparent  time,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  use  the  elapsed  time  (2^),  as  shown  by  chronometer 
between  observations,  and  to  substitute  t  for  <"  or  f.    This  in- 
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Yolyes  a  practically  inappreciable  error  due  to  change  in  equa- 
tion of  time  and  in  rate  of  chronometer  during  interval; 
hence  we  have 

,  __  2/  dd  tan  L  _  2idd  tan  d 
~"       sin^  tan^ 

As  this  error  has  been  shown  to  be  twice  the  H.  A.,  mPZ, 
at  the  middle  instant,  we  divide  the  above  by  2,  and,  to  ex- 
press it  in  time,  divide  the  right-hand  member  by  15,  and  as 
this  is  an  error  whose  sign  of  application  as  a  correction  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  reverse,  we  change  the  signs  of  the  right- 
hand  member  and  have 

15  sm  ^     '    15  tan  /  '  ^      ^ 

which  is  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes. 

Rules. 

L  is  always  positive. 

d  is  positive  if  of  same  name  as  latitude  or  of  elevated  pole. 

dd  is  positive  if  body  is  moving  towards  elevated  pole. 

t  is  always  positive. 

tdt  in  seconds  is  applied  with  its  proper  sign  to  the  middle 
chronometer  time,  giving  chronometer  time  of  L.  A.  noon, 
or  error  of  chronometer  fast  on  L.  A.  T. 

To  this,  the  equation  of  time  is  applied  as  to  mean  time, 
giving  chronometer  time  of  local  mean  noon,  or  error  of  chro- 
nometer fast  on  L.  M.  T.  at  L.  A.  noon. 

To  this  is  applied  the  longitude,  adding  when  East,  sub- 
tracting when  West,  giving  error  of  chronometer  fast  of 
G.  M.  T.  at  L.  A.  noon. 

d,  dd,  and  equation  of  time  are  taken  from  the  American 
Ephemeris  for  the  instant  of  local  apparent  noon.  The  hourly 
change  of  the  equation  of  time  and  declination  are  corrected 
for  second  differences. 

In  p.  m.  and  a.  m.  equal  altitudes,  it  is  evident  that  when 
equal  zenith  distances  are  observed  in  a  latitude  L,  their  sup- 
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plements  may  be  considered  as  equal  zenith  distances  observed 
at  the  antipode  in  latitude  —  L  on  the  same  meridian. 
Hence  the  formula  will  give  the  equation  for  noon  at  the 
antipode,  or  for  midnight  at  the  place  of  the  observer,  by  sub- 
stituting — Z  for  L  in  the  first  term  of  the  equation,  which, 
therefore,  becomes 

tdt=-\-    ^^    .    ,     -h -T^-r — J--  (221) 

Ipsm^  15  tan  ^  ^ 

In  p.  m.  and  a.  m.  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  first  observation  is  West  of  the  meridian, 
the  ^^  equation  of  equal  altitudes,^'  tdt,  is  applied  with  its 
proper  sign  to  the  niiddle  chronometer  time,  giving  the  chro- 
nometer time  of  local  apparent  midnight. 

To  this,  the  equation  of  time  is  applied  as  to  meem  time, 
giving  the  chronometer  time  of  local  mean  midnight,  or  error 
of  chronometer  fast  on  L.  M.  T.  at  local  apparent  midnight. 

To  the  C.  T.  of  local  mean  midnight  is  applied  the  longitude, 
adding  when  East,  subtracting  when  West;  the  result  is  the 
error  of  chronometer  fast  of  6.  M.  T.  at  local  apparent  mid- 
night. 

d,  dd,  and  the  equation  of  time  are  taken  from  the  American 
Ephemeris  for  the  instant  of  local  apparent  midnight  (12 
hours -I- A). 

The  hourly  change  of  equation  of  time  and  of  declination 
are  corrected  for  second  difEerences. 

."Ex.  ^06.— April  4,  1918,  p.  m.,  in  latitude  38°  59'  N., 
longitude  5*"  05"  56'.5  W.,  observed  equal  altitudes  of  a  Leonis 
(Regulus),  noting  time  by  a  mean  time  chronometer.  C.  T.  * 
East  of  meridian  11'  04"  26\  C.  T.  *  West  of  meridian  3' 
32"  30'.    Find  the  C.  C.  on  G.  M.  T. 


C.  T.  ^  East  of  mer.      11  04  26  R.  A.  M.  O  Gr.  M.  N.  April  4,    0  47  58.0 

C.  T.  -X-  West  of  mer.     ,3  32  30  Red.  for  \  Table  III  +         50.3 


h  m  ■ 
11  04  26 
,3  32  30 

26  86  66 

1  18  28 
14  19  40.4 

Sum                                  26  86  56  Sid.  time  local  0»»  0  48  48.3 

Middle  C.  T.                       1  18  28  L.  S.  T.=-)f's  R.  A.  10  04  03.2 

G,  M.  T.  of  transit        14  19  40.4  

Sid.  int.  from  noon  9  15  14.9 

Cliro.  slow  of  G.  M.  T.   1  01  12.4  Red.  Table  II  —      i  si.O 


L.  M.  T.  of  transit  9  13  43.9 

Longitude  West  5  05  56.5 


G.  M.  T.  of  transit  14  19  40.4 
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Chanyenet's  Tables. — If  in  formula  (226)  we  let 

-4  =  —  q-=— ^ — -  and  B  =  ~-^ -,  that  formula  reduces  to 

15  sm  t  15  tan  i 

tdt  =  A.dd.  tan  L+B.dd.U^n  ^ { ^-^'er i^ne"' }     (^^S) 

and  formula  (227)  becomes 

tdt  =  -A.dd.i»nL+B.dd.i^d{^J^^;^^^^}     (229) 

Chauvenet  has  tabulated  log  A  and  log  B  (to  the  fourth  place 
only),  with  their  proper  signs  for  noon  and  midnight  transits, 
the  argument  being  2t,  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  signs.  However,  the  advantage  of  using  these  tables  is  not 
apparent. 

The  equation  of  time  is  applied  to  the  C.  T.  A.  N".  (or  C. 
T.  A.  M.)  with  the  sign  of  application  to  mean  time,  because, 
if  it  is  4"  to  mean  time,  apparent  time  is  greater  than, 
mean  time,  the  apparent  sun  crosses  the  meridian  first,  and 
the  C.  T.  of  mean  noon  (or  midnight)  is  later  than  the  C.  T. 
of  apparent  noon  (or  midnight) .  If  the  sign  of  application 
is  ( — )  to  mean  time,  apparent  time  is  less  than  mean  time, 
the  apparent  sun  crosses  the  meridian  after  the  mean  sun, 
and  the  C.  T.  of  mean  noon  (or  midnight)  is  less  than  the 
C.  T.  of  apparent  noon  (or  midnight) . 

To  the  C.  T.  of  mean  noon,  East  longitude  in  time  is  added 
because  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  Greenwich  mean  noon  is 
desired,  which  will  not  occur  till  the  number  of  hours  repre^ 
senting  the  longitude  have  elapsed  since  local  mean  noon, 
when  the  longitude  is  East.  To  the  C.  T.  of  mean  noon. 
West  longitude  is  subtr active  because  Greenwich  noon  occurs 
before  noon  at  places  in  West  longitude  by  that  nximber  of 
hours. 

For  similar  reasons,  longitude  is  applied  to  the  C.  T.  of 
mean  midnight ;  adding  when  East,  subtracting  when  West. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elapsed  time,  to  be 
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exact,  should  be  corrected  for  the  rate  of  the  chronometer 
and  also  for  the  change  in  the  equation  of  time  during  the 
interval;  but  such  refinement  is  usually  neglected,  being  of 
no  practical  importance,  except  when  the  chronometer  has  a 
large  rate. 

In  case  of  planets. — When  working  equal  altitudes  of 
planets,  formulae  (226)  and  (227)  will  apply  provided  2t 
may  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  hour  angle  of  the  body  ob- 
served instead  of  in  mean  time  units,  2t  being  the  sum  of  the 
hour  angles  of  the  body  itself.     Therefore, 

let  2t=:  the  sum  of  the  two  hour  angles  of  the  planet; 
2s  =  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  between  the  observations ; 
2tfn  =  the  elapsed  mean  time  between  the  observations; 
dr  =  the  mean  change  in  the  planet's  right  ascension  in 
one  hour  of  mean  time,  expressed  in  decimals 
of  an  hour. 
Then  2tnidr  will  be  the  total  change  in  the  planef  s  right 
ascensiqn  in  2tm,  or  the  elapsed  time  by  chronometer,  and  the 
elapsed  sidereal  time  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
hour  angles  by  this  total  change;  or, 

2s  =  2t  +  2tfndr,  ov  s  =  t  +  tmdr.  (230) 

From  (137),  s  =  tn,  +  .0027379  t^n; 

therefore,        t  =  t^-\-i^  (.0027379  —  dr) .  (231) 

Again,  if  dd  represents,  as  in  the  formulae  (226)  and  (227), 
the  hourly  change  of  the  planet's  declination  at  the  instant  of 
transit  for  one  of  its  own  hours,  the  total  change  in  declina- 
tion will  be 

2tdd.  =  \_2tn,  +  2tn,  (.0027379  —  dr)']dd.; 

and,  if  ddm  represents  the  change  in  the  planet's  declination 
for  one  hour  of  mean  time  at  the  instant  of  the  planet's  tran- 
sit, the  total  change  will  be  2tmddm;  therefore, 

I2t„,  +:  2t„,  (.0027379  —  dr)']  dd  =  2tmddm;  or 
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270.  littlehales'  method  of  equal  altitudes. — Equation  226 
may  be  placed  under  the  form 

tdt=  ~"^^^  /bid  L  cos  d— cos  L  sin  d  cos  t\ 
15     v  cos  L  cos  cZ  sin  ^  /' 

but  sin  L  cos  d— cos  L  sin  d  cos  ^=cos  h  cos  M,  and 

cosfe       _      1 
cos  L  sin  ^  ""  sin  M  ' 

therefore,  tdt=  ^^ sec  d  cot  M.  (226a) 

(^  and  dd  are  taken  from  the  Ephemeris  for  local  apparent 
noon  and  marked  as  explained  in  Art.  269;  then  tdt  found 
from  (226a)  is  applied  in  finding  chronometer  error  as  ex- 
plained in  the  same  article,  the  form  of  arrangement  of  work 
being  modified  only  in  the  logarithmic  column. 

To  illustrate  the  process  let  us  refer  to  Ex.  207  in  which 
Lat.  =  33^  51'  41"  S.,  d=5°  42'  32"  N.,  dd=^.  57".172,  and 
^  =  3\3764. 


Entering  the  Azimuth  Tables, 

d=5'  42'  32"  N 

sec 

-M0.00216 

with  88*  62'   in  declination  col- 

M =  4A'  88' 

cot 

-f  9.97523 

umn,  6*  42%'  in  latitude  column, 

dcf  =  57".172  N 

log 

•  —  1.75718 

and  8>»  ST"  or  U^-t  (since  d  is 
-),  we  find  Jf=46'  88';  there- 

t=3»».8764 

colog 

0.52845 

15 

8.82391 

fore  by  substitution  In  (226a),  we 
find  tdt  as  shown  in  the  columns 

—  Mt=— 12«.22 

log 

—  1.08898 

to  right. 

.•.tdt=4-12'.22 

The  sign  of  application  of  tdt  to  the  middle  chronometer 
time  may  be  found  as  above  by  following  the  signs  of  the 
quantities  involved,  or  by  using  the  following  simple  precept : 
*'  For  Dalues  of  the  position  angle  less  than  W,  tdt  should  he 
added  when  the  polar  distance  is  increasing  and  subtracted 
when  the  polar  distance  is  decreasing;  and  for  values  of  the 
position  angle  greater  than  W ,  the  reverse  is  the  case'* 

When  the  first  observation  is  west  of  the  meridian. — It  is 
evident  when  equal  zenith  distances  are  observed  in  a  latitude 
L,  in  this  case,  that  their  supplements  may  be  considered  as 
equal  zenith  distances  observed  at  the  antipode  in  latitude  —  L 
on  the  same  meridian;  and  that  in  the  triangle  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  includes  the  elevated  pole  and  the  antipode, 
the  angle  at  the  body  will  be  180°  —M  instead  of  M.  Hence, 
we  shall  obtain  the  equation  for  noon  at  the  antipode  or  for 
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midnight  at  the  place  of  observer  by  substituting  180**  — M 

for  M  in  (226a) ; 

-\-tdd 
therefore,  <(Z^  = -^y^  see  tZ  cot  Jf .  (227a). 

d  and  dd  are  taken  from  the  Ephemeris  for  local  apparent  mid- 
night and  marked  as  in  Art.  269.  The  sign  of  application  of 
tdt  to  the  middle  C.  T.  is  found  by  following  the  si^s  of  the 
quantities  involved  in  (227a),  or,  6y  a  reverse  application^ of 
the  precept  given  for  a.  m,  and  p.  m.  observations.  When 
taking  out  M  from  the  azimuth  tables,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  hour  angle  from  the  upper  meridian  in  this  case 
is  taken  as  the  supplement  of  half  the  elapsed  time  or  12**  —  t.. 
(See  Appendix  C.) 

271.  To  correct  the  middle  time  for  a  small  difference  of 
altitude. 

The  altitude  at  the  second  observation  may  differ  slightly 
from  that  at  the  first  observation  through  a  change  in  refrac- 
tion which  may  be  learned  by  noting  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer during  both  observations;  through  a  change  in  the 
index  correction;  or  through  interference  of  clouds  or  other 
unexpected  causes, 

T^          A_L  ooiv  jj                     coBhdh  ( dh in SiTc,   ,c%nn\ 

Prom  Art.  237,  dt:=  —  t^ r 1—- — i  1  jj  •    j.-       (233 ) 

In  this  formula,  dh  is  negative  when  dt  is  positive,  since 
as  hour  angle  increases,  altitude  decreases  and  vice  versa. 

If  dh  represents  the  difference  between  the  altitude  ob- 
served, and  the  one  that  should  have  been  observed,  dt  will  be 
the  corresponding  difference  in  hour  angles.  This  being  the 
change  during  the  whole  elapsed  time,  idt  will  be  the  correc- 
tion to  be  added  to  the  middle  chronometer  time  when  the 
western  altitude  is  the  greater;  to  be  subtracted,  when  the 
western  altitude  is  the  smaller. 

Or,  if  desired,  take  the  difference  between  two  readings  of 
the  sextant  representing  double  angles  by  artificial  horizon, 
and  the  difference  of  corresponding  times.  Find  the  change 
in  time  due  to  1'  or  1"  of  double  altitude  and  multiply  it  by 
the  known  inequality  of  altitudes.  This  result  will  be  the 
correction  to  the  middle  chronometer  time,  to  be  added  when 
the  western  altitude  is  the  greater ;  otherwise,  subtracted. 
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Time  and  method  of  observation. — ^The  most  favorable  posi- 
tion of  a  heavenly  body  for  observations  for  equal  .altitudes 
is  when  the  body  is  on  the  prime  vertical ;  small  errors  in  alti- 
tude having  the  least  efEect  on  the  resulting  hour  angle  at  that 
time,  though  the  altitude  should  be  sufficiently  great  to  elimi- 
nate errors  of  refraction,  at  all  events  to  lessen  the  probabili- 
ties of  them.    For  preparing  the  artificial  horizon  see  Art.  164. 

The  altitudes'  of  the  same  limb  should  be  observed  at  reg- 
ular intervals  of  10'  or  20'  of  arc  with  the  artificial  hori- 
zon; as  soon  as  contact  is  made  at  one  division,  set  the 
sextant  at  the  next,  watch  for  contact,  and  mark  the  time 
at  each  contact.  In  forenoon  single  altitudes  the  following 
method  may  be  used:  having  observed  the  2  77  at  intervals 
of  10'  of  arc  through  50'  of  a  given  degree,  run  the  instru- 
ment arm  back  and  observe  the  2  HI  at  intervals  of  10'  up  to 
50'  through  the  same  degree.  The  mean  of  these  will  be 
the  sextant  altitude  2  -0-,  eliminating  correction  for  S.  D. 
The  reverse  procedure  should  be  followed  for  afternoon  single 
altitudes.  The  corresponding  sets  of  altitudes  on  each  side 
of  the  meridian  should  be  taken  under  like  conditions,  with 
the  same  instrument  and  adjustments  and  with  the  same 
end  of  the  roof  toward  the  observer.  In  equal  altitudes  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  exact  altitude  at  either  observa- 
tion be  known,  but  only  the  times  at  which  the  altitudes 
East  and  West  of  the  meridian  are  equal,  since  the 
elapsed  time  alone,  and  not  the  altitude,  is  required  for  the 
computation. 

272.  Comparison  of  methods. — In  equal  altitudes  of  stars, 
latitude  and  declination  do  not  enter,  and  hence  errors  in  them 
do  not  affect  the  result. 

The  mean  of  errors  by  double  altitudes  of  the  sun,  at  about 
the  same  altitudes  East  and  West  of  the  meridian,  will  be 
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practically  the  same  as  the  error  by  equal  altitudes.  In  high 
latitudes,  the  double  altitude  method  is  preferable  on  account 
of  the  large  value  of  tan  L,  in  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes. 

LONGITUDE. 

273.  Longitude  has  been  defined  as  the  difference  in  the 
hour  angles  of  the  same  heavenly  body  at  a  given  instant  at  the 
local  and  prime  meridians;  the  prime  meridian  being. usually 
that  of  Greenwich,  and  is  marked  East  when  the  local  time  is 
the  greater.  West  when  the  Greenwich  time  is  the  greater. 

In  Fig.  130,  let  PO  be  the  meridian  of  Greenwich;  PM  the 
local  meridian  West  of  Greenwich;  PM'  the  meridian  of  a 

place  East  of  Greenwich;  P8  the 
declination  or  hour  circle  of  a 
heavenly  body;  P  T  the  hour 
circle  passing  through  the  vernal 
equinox.  Then  OPS  is  the  Green- 
wich hour  angle  of  the  body  8; 
MPS  its  hour  angle  at  all  places 
on  the  meridian  PM;  M'PS  its 
hour  angle  at  all  places  on  the 
meridian  PM\  0PM  is  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  meridian  PM  and  is  marked  West.  0PM'  is  the 
longitude  of  the  meridian  PM'  and  is  marked  East. 

OPM=OPS-MPSA  ,..,, 

also  0PM'  =  M'PS  —  OPS.  J  ^  "^^^ 

If  PS  is  the  true  sun's  hour  circle,  GPM  or  0PM'  is  the 
difference  of  apparent  times  for  the  same  instant  at  the  Green- 
wich and  local  meridians ;  if  it  is  that  of  the  mean  sun,  GPM 
or  0PM'  is  then  the  corresponding  difference  of  mean  times. 
Again, 

0PM  =OPT-MP^,l 
and  0PM'  =  3/TT  —  OPT.  J  ^     ^ 
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or  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  difiEer^iee  between  the 
Greenwich  and  local  sidereal  times  at  the  same  instant. 

The  problem,  then,  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  place  con- 
sists in  determining  for  the  same  instant  of  time  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Greenwich  and  local  times,  apparent,  mean,  or 
sidereal. 

When  the  navigator  knows  the  error  and  rate  of  his  chro- 
nometer, found  at  a  place  of  known  longitude,  he  can  find  for 
the  instant  of  observation  at  the  place  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  corresponding.  This  Greenwich  mean  time  may  be 
converted  into  Greenwich  apparent  time,  in  case  the  sim  is 
the  body  observed,  by  appljring  the  equation  of  time;  or,  into 
Greenwich  sidereal  time  (Art.  192),  if  the  body  observed  is 
the  moon,  a  planet,  or  a  star. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body 
has  been  considered  in  Art.  226. 

In  case  the  body  observed  is  the  sun,  the  hour  angle  reck- 
oned positively  to  the  West  up  to  24  hours  is  the  local  appar- 
ent time  (astronomically  considered) ;  the  difference  between 
which  and  the  G.  A.  T.  found  above  will  be  the  longitude.  East 
when  the  L.  A.  T.  is  greater  than  the  G.  A.  T.,  otherwise 
West. 

In  case  the  body  observed  is  any  other  heavenly  body,  solve 
the  astronomical  triangle  for  t,  the  hour  angle,  mark  it  + 
when  the  body  is  West  of  the  meridian,  ( — )  when  it  is  East 
of  the  meridian.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  body's  hour  angle 
and  right  ascension  will  be  the  local  sidereal  time;  ihe  differ- 
ence between  which  and  the  G.  S.  T.  found  above  will  be  the 
longitude.  East  when  the  L.  S.  T.  is  the  greater,  West  when 
the  G.  S.  T.  is  the  greater  (see  Art.  179). 
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Determination  of  long^tnde. 

274.  Longitude  may  be  determined 

(a)  Ashore,  by  electric  signals; 

(b)  Ashore  or  afloat, 

(1)  By  equal  altitudes, 

(2)  By  single  or  double  altitudes. 

(a)  Ashore. 

276.  By  electric  signals. — For  this  method  there  should  be 
observatories,  permanent  or  portable,  in  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Each  observatory  should  be  provided 
with  a  transit  instrument,  an  electro-chronograph,  and  requi- 
site telegraphic  iustruments.  An  astronomical  clock  of  known 
error  and  rate  should  be  at  one  station,  or  it  may  be  at  any 
place  which  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  both  sta- 
tions. The  electric  connections  should  be  such  that  during 
the  times  of  observations  each  successive  beat  of  the  astro- 
nomical clock  will  be  recorded  simultaneously  on  the  chrono- 
graph sheet  at  each  station,  as  well  as  the  instant  of  transit 
across  each  meridian  of  a  given  star  previously  agreed  upon ; 
the  clock  beats  being  recorded  by  connection  through  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  times  of  transit  through  a  signal  key  in  the 
hands  of  the  observers.  The  intervals  between  two  successive 
beats  of  the  clock,  as  recorded  on  the  chronograph  sheet,  being 
subdivided  by  scale,  the  instants  of  transit  of  the  star  across 
both  eastern  and  western  meridians,  and  hence  the  elapsed 
time  between  transits,  may  be  obtained  to  fractions  of  a  sec- 
ond from  each  chronograph. 

The  difference  between  the  times  of  transit  of  the  same  star 
across  the  two  meridians,  as  indicated  on  each  chronograph, 
is  corrected  for  the  rate  of  the  clock  in  the  interval,  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  values,  thus  corrected,  is  taken  as  the  dif- 
ference in  longitude  required. 
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Another  method  is  to  have  at  each  station  a  number  of 
break  circuit  chronometers,  mean  or  sidereal,  instead  of  the 
astronomical  clock  at  one  station.  Sidereal  chrojiometers 
are  preferred  as  they  can  be  rated  by  star  observations  with 
less  computation. 

The  chronometers  at  each  station,  having  been  carefully 
rated  for  local  time  by  transits  of  stars,  are  compared  by 
signals  sent  first  one  way,  then  the  other  way;  the  times  of 
sending  and  receiving  signals  being  recorded  at  both  stations. 
The  readings  of  the  chronometers  at  both  stations  are  reduced 
to  local  time,  and,  if  the  signals  are  recorded  simultaneously 
at  both  stations,  the  difference  of  the  local  times  at  the  instant 
of  comparison  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  In  other 
words,  if  Te  is  the  local  time  of  that  instant  at  the  eastern 
station  A  and  T^  the  corresponding  local  time  at  the  western 
station  B,  then  D  =  Te  —  T^. 

However,  the  record  of  signals  is  not  simultaneous,  time  is 
lost  in  completing  the  circuit  and  in  the  action  of  the  arma- 
ture; this  lost  time,  called  the  ^^wave  and  armature  time,*' 
may  be  represented  by  x.  Therefore,  if  the  signal  is  sent 
from  A,  the  time  recorded  at  B  will  not  be  Tw  but  will  be 
Tw  +  X,  and  the  difference  of  times  represented  by  ZX  will  be 
D^  =  Te—{T^  +  x). 

If,  however,  the  signal  is  sent  to  A  by  the  observer  at  B 
at  the  local  time  Tw  of  the  western  station,  the  corresponding 
time  recorded  at  A  will  not  be  Te  but  will  be  Te  +  a:  and  the 
difference  of  times  represented  by  D"  will  be 

^^D'^-iy'        2Te+X-2T^—X       ^  m        .  .    .  1     r^ 

but ^r =  — ^—^ =zTe  —  Tw  which  equals  D. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  if  we  take  the  difference  of  longitude 
to  4)6  the  difference  of  the  local  times  indicated  at  the  instant 
of  comparison  when  the  signal  is  sent  from  the  eastern  to  the 
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western  Btation^  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  too  small 
by  a  fraction  of  a  second ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be 
too  large  by  the  same  amount  when  the  signal  is  sent  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  station;  the  error  being  eliminated, 
however,  by  transmitting  signals  both  ways  and  taking  the 
meMi  of  the  two  results  for  the  correct  difference  of  longi- 
tude. 

(b)  Ashore  or  Afloat. 

276.  Longitude  by  equal  altitudes. — If  equal  altitudes  of 
a  heavenly  body  be  observed  East  and  West  of  the  meridian, 
and  the  times  noted  by  a  chronometer,  or  by  a  watch  com- 
pared with  a  chronometer,  the  mean  of  the  chronometer  times 
will  be  the  chronometer  time  of  its  meridian  transit,  provided 
the  observer  has  not  changed  his  position,  or  the  body  its  de- 
clination, in  the  interval.  The  known  chronometer  correction 
having  been  applied  to  this  middle  chronometer  time,  the 
result  will  be  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  transit.  If  the 
observation  is  made  ashore,  one  condition  is  fulfilled;  if  the 
body  observed  is  a  star,  the  other  condition  is  fulfilled.  The 
star's  right  ascension  will  be  the  L.  S.  T.  of  transit  and 
knowing  the  6.  M.  T.  of  transit,  the  L.  M.  T.,  and  then 
the  longitude,  may  be  found. 

If  the  declination  of  the  body  has  changed  in  the  interval 
between  observations,  as  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  the  correction  to  the  middle  G. 
M.  T.  of  observation  for  such  a  change  must  be  ascertained 
and  properly  applied  to  find  the  G.  M.  T.  of  transit. 

Observations  for  time  of  the  moon  and  planets  being  un- 
desirable for  reasons  stated  in  Art.  231,  consideration  of  the 
sun  alone  comes  under  this  article. 

The  general  method  of  finding  the  correction  to  the  middle 
time  due  to  a  change  of  declination  in  the  interval  t,  or  the 
value  of  tdt,  pursued  in  Art.  269,  when  working  for  chro- 
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nometer  error,  may  be  followed  when  working  for  longitude, 
with  certain  essential  changes  in  the  method. 

When  working  for  chronometer  error,  the  longitude  must 
be  known,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  values  of  the  decli- 
nation, equation  of  time,  and  dd  are  easily  found  for  the 
instant  desired,  either  of  local  apparent  noon  or  midnight. 
However,  when  working  equal  altitudes  for  longitude,  the 
nearest  known  time  to  the  instant  of  the  sun's  transit  is  the 
G.  M.  T.  of  the  middle  instant  between  observations. 

Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  this  G.  M.  T.  the 
declination,  equation  of  time,  and  dd,  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  for  the  instant 
of  transit,  an  unknown  time  in  this  case.  In  other  words, 
follow  the  methods  of  Ex.  208,  Art.  269,  in  correcting  the  de- 
clination and  equation  of  time  and  finding  dd,  but/substi- 
tuting G.  M.  T.  of  the  middle  instant  for  longitude. 

Then,  having  found  from  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes 
(226)  or  (227),  according  as  the  first  observation  of  the 
sun  was  East  or  West  of  the  meridian,  the  value  of  tdt,  and 
having  the  equation  of  time,  we  would  have  the  following 
form  for  the  arrangement  of  the  work : 
G.  M.  T.  of  middle  instant  = 

tdt  =  dr 

G.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  or  midnight  "1 

(according  as  first  observation  was  E.  or  V  = 

W.  of  meridian) .  J 

Eq.  of  time  (sign  of  application  to  M.  T.)         = ^___ 

G.  A.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon  or  midnight  "1 
(according  as  first  observation  was  E.  or  V== 
W.  of  meridian).  J 

The  G.  A.  T.  of  noon,  if  less  than  12  hours,  is  the  longi- 
tude West;  if  greater  than  12  hours,  take  it  from  24  hours 
and  the  remainder  is  the  longitude  East. 
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From  the  G.  A.  T.  of  midnight  subtract  12  hours;  the  re- 
mainder, if  plus,  is  the  longitude  West;  if  minus,  it  is  the 
longitude  East. 

The  declination  of  the  sun,  the  H.  D.  of  declination,  and 
the  equation  of  time,  when  working  for  longitude,  are  taken 
out  from  the  Ephemeris^  for  the  middle  G.  M.  T.,  though 
strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  taken  out  for  the  instant  of 
transit 

In  case  the  value  of  tdt  is  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  ap- 
preciably affect  those  quantities,  it  would  be.  better,  after 
finding  the  G.  M.  T.  6f  transit,  to  take  them  out  for  that 
time  and  repeat  the  process.  Such  refinement,  however,  will 
probably  be  unnecessary,  especially  when  the  first  observation 
is  East  of  the  meridian. 

277.  When  the  position  of  the  observer  changes,  as  it  does 
at  sea,  in  order  to  attain  any  approach  to  accuracy,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  elapsed  interval  should  be  small  and  also  that 
the  conditions  should  be  favorable  for  finding  time.  In  low 
latitudes,  especially  when  the  latitude  and  declination  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  observations  are  of  the  sun  taken 
within  a  few  minutes  of  noon,  the  vessel  nearly  stationary  or 
not  changing  her  latitude,  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
favorable  for  the  following  simple  solution. 

(a)  Approximate  method  for  longitude  from  equal  altitudes 
of  the  sun. — Note  the  time  by  a  chronometer  of  known  error 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  same  altitude,  East  and  West  of  the 
meridian.  The  mean  of  these  chronometer  times  may  be 
taken  without  much  error  as  the  chronometer  time  of  local 
apparent  noon ;  apply  the  chronometer  correction,  finding  the 
G.  M.  T.  of  local  apparent  noon ;  reduce  this  to  G.  A.  T.  by 
applying  the  equation  of  time.  This  G.  A.  T.  will  be  the 
longitude  West  from  Greenwich;  if  the  G.  A.  T.  is  greater 
than  12  hours,  subtract  it  from  24  hours,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  longitude  East  from  Greenwich. 
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Such  an  approximate  application  of  "  equal  altitudes  ^^  is 
only  available  in  the  tropics  under  conditions  named.  The 
method  of  equal  altitudes  for  longitude  has  a  more  extended 
application  when  stars  are  used,  as  suitable  ones  can  be  found 
in  any  latitude. 

(b)  Kethod  of  equal  altitudes  for  longitude  when  the 
positions  of  ship  and  body  change. — ^When  the  body  observed 
is  on  or  near  the  prime  vertical  and  the  change  of  latitude  is 
small,  the  error  involved  through  neglecting  this  change  will 
be  small;  however,  if  it  is  desired  to  correct  for  change  of 
position,  it  may  be  done  very  closely  in  one  of  the  following 
ways : 

(1)  The  correction  may  be  made  approximately  by  reset- 
ting the  sextant  at  the  second  observation,  so  that  the  second 
altitude  will  be  increased  by  the  number  of  minutes  of  arc 
equal  to  the  number  of  sea  miles  in  the  difference  of  latitude, 
when  the  vessel  sails  toward  the  sun ;  or  decreased  in  the  same 
ratio  when  she  sails  away  from  the  sun.  The  mean  of  the 
times  of  observations  will  then  be  without  appreciable  error 
the  time  of  transit. 

(2)  The  mean  of  the  times  of  equal  altitudes  of  a  heavenly 
body  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  maximum  altitude,  so 
that  if  we  find  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at  its  maximum  alti- 
tude (Art.  246),  that  is,  the  interval  of  time  between  maxi- 
mum altitude  and  meridian  passage,  and  apply  it  to  the  mean 
of  the  Greenwich  mean  times  of  observation,  we  will  have 
the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  local  apparent  noon.  Applying 
to  this  the  equation  of  time,  we  will  obtain  the  G.  A.  T.  of 
local  apparent  noon  or  longitude  West.  Should  this  be  greater 
than  12  hours,  subtract  it  from  24  hours ;  the  remainder  will 
be  the  longitude  East. 

Eemember  that  t,  the  H.  A.  of  the  sun  at  maximum  alti- 
tude is  easterly  when  the  sun  and  zenith  are  separating,  west- 
erly when  approaching  (Art.  246) ;  and,  if  easterly,  that  t  is 
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additive  to  the  mean  of  chronometer  times,  if  westerly  it  is 
subtractive  from  that  mean  to  give  the  C.  T.  of  local  appar- 
ent noon. 

In  other  words,  when  the  ship  and  sun  are  approaching, 
the  H.  A.  at  maximum  altitude  is  subtracted  from  the  mean 
of  chronometer  times  to  give  the  chronometer  time  of  merid- 
ian passage ;  when  the  ship  and  sun  are  separating,  the  reverse 
rule  holds. 

Ex.  212.— On  April  22,  1918,  latitude  by  D.  E.  26°  00'  N., 
longitude  by  D.  E.  46°  03'  W.,  observed  from  the  bridge 
of  a  vessel  steaming  315°  (true)  20  knots  per  hour  equal 
altitudes  of  sun's  lower  limb  as .  follows :  In  the  forenoon 
a  75°  45'.  W.  11'  48™  12".  C— W  3^  01"  28".  Chronom- 
eter slow  of  G.  M.  T.  2™  05".  I.  C.  +  I'.  Height  of  eye  45 
feet.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  minutes,  the  same  limb  of 
the  sun  was  observed  at  the  same  altitude,  W.  12**  08™  14". 
C— W  31  01™  27".  The  chronometer  error,  I.  C,  and  height 
of  eye  as  before.    Eequired  the  longitude  at  noon. 

The  sun^s  declination  corrected  for  longitude  is  N.  12°  03' 
27",  the  H.  D.  N.  50".69,  Eq.  of  T.  corrected  for  longitude  1™ 
25".7  ( -I-  to  M.  T.),  and  from  Table  26,  Bowditch,  Ao/i  =  7".13. 


Course. 

Distance. 

1      N 

W 

Lo     26°  07'  03"  N 

315° 

20' 

I    14M 

14M 

D=           15'.71  W 

4 

Hourly  change  of  Long.  =  D=  62".84  W  expressed  as  time. 

Observer's  change  in  lat.  14'.1    N  per  hour  or  14".l    N  per  minute. 

Change  In  sun's  dec.  50".69  N  per  hour  or    0.845  N  per  minute. 

Ac  (Art.  246)  combined  velocity  of  separation  =  13.255  N  per  minute. 

»_    Ac 


From  formula  (203),  t- 


2Ao/i  ~    14".26 


As  observer's  zenith  and  the  body  are  separating,  t,  the  H. 
A.  of  maximum  altitude  is  easterly,  and  as  the  ship  changes 
longitude  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  62".84  per  hour,  or 
0".97  in  0".930,  the  corrected  H.  A.  is  0*"  56".74  and  the  time 
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of  maximum  altitude  is  0"  56'.74  before  the  instant  of  upper 
meridian  transit. 

A.  M.  Times. 

P.  M.  Times. 

Time  of  Apparent  Moon. 

h    m     8 
W.                11  48  12 
C— W          8  01  28 
C.  C.            +2  05 

h    m     8 

W.                            12  08  14 
C— W                        3  01  27 
C.  C.                      +      2  05 

h    m      c 

G.  M.  T.  of  noon  8  02  42.24 
Eq.  of  T.                   +1  25.7 

G.  A.  T.  of  noon  3  04  07.W 
Long.  =      46'  01'  59".l  West 

G.  M.  T.       2  51  46 

P.  M.  G.  M.  T.      8  11  46 
A.  M.  G.  M.  T.       2  51  45 

Mid.  G.  M.  T.       8  01  45.5 
t  East                             56.74 

G.  M.  T.  of  ap- 
parent noon       3  02  42.24 

.  Single  and  Double  Altitudes. 

278.  What  has  been  said  about  the  general  subject  of  single 
and  double  altitudes,  their  advantages,  uses,  limiting  condi- 
tions, etc.,  under  the  head  of  chronometer  error  (Art.  268), 
applies  to  the  subject  of  longitude  when  these  methods  of  ob- 
servation are  used,  either  afloat  or  ashore. 

The  finding  of  longitude  by  these  methods  has  been  fully 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  "  Solutions  of  the  Astronomical 
Triangle''  (Arts.  226-232).  The  question  of  finding  lon- 
gitude at  sea  will  be  further  amplified  under  the  head  of 
Sumner  lines. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

STTHNEB'S  HETHOD.— STTUNEB  LINES  OB  LINES  OF 
POSITION. 

279.  A  ship  approaching  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
with  Cape  Charles  light  in  sight  on  the  starboard  side  and 
Cape  Henry  light  on  the  port  side,  at  a  given  moment,  may 
be  located  at  one  of  two  points  on  a  Mercator  chart,  without 
bearings  having  been  taken,  if  the  navigator  knows  the  dis- 
tance from  each  lighthouse.  Say  the  ship  is  p  miles  from 
Cape  Charles  and  q  miles  from  Cape  Henry;  with  a  pair  of 
dividers  and  a  radius  of  p  miles,  describe  a  circle  on  the  chart 
with  Cape  Charles  light  as  a  center.  Being  p  miles  distant 
from  that  lighthouse,  the  ship  is  somewhere  on  that  circle 
which  is  a  line  of  position,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  the 
position  of  the  ship.  If  a  bearing,  sounding,  or  other  deter- 
mining factor  can  be  gotten,  a  fix  may  be  obtained. 

If  a  second  circle  be  described,  with  a  radius  of  q  miles, 
from  Cape  Henry  light  as  a  center,  we  shall  have  a  second 
line  of  position,  at  some  point  of  which  also  the  ship  is 
located. 

Being  on  both  circles  at  the  same  instant,  the  ship  must  be 
at  one  of  the  two  intersecting  points.  If  the  ship's  position 
is  further  restricted  by  a  sounding,  by  latitude  or  by  longitude, 
to  the  vicinity  of  one  point,  the  other  one,  as  a  position,  is 
eliminated. 

280.  Lines  of  position  and  how  determined. — ^As  previously 
defined,  a  line  passing  through  a  position  of  the  ship,  whether 
a  position  by  D.  E.  or  by  observation,  is  a  line  of  position;  it 
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may  be  straight  or  curved,  and  it  may  be  determined  from 
celestial  bodies  as  well  as  terrestrial  objects. 

To  Captain  Sumner,  an  American  shipmaster,  is  due  the 
credit  for  first  defining  a  ship^s  position  upon  a  line,  which  he 
called  a  circle  of  equal  altitudes,  from  the  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body  and  its  corresponding  6.  M.  T. ;  and  also  for 
determining  the  ship^s  position  at  one  of  the  two  intersecting 
points  of  two  such  circles. 

281.  A  heavenly  body's  geographical  position. — ^Every 
heavenly  body  is  at  a  given  instant  of  time  in  the  zenith  of 
some  point  on  the  earth^s  surface ;  this  point  is  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  body;  for  the  sim,  it  may  be  called  the  sub- 
solar  point,  for  any  other  heavenly  body,  the  subastral  point. 

The  theory  being  the  same  for  all  bodies,  the  method,  as 
applicable  to  the  sun,  will  be  described. 

282.  The  sun's  circle  of  equal  altitudes. — ^The  sun  being  in 
the  zenith  of  a  given  place,  one-half  of  the  earth  will  be 
illuminated  (neglecting  refraction),  and  the  other  half  will 
.be  in  darkness;  the  dividing  line,  called  the  circle  of  illumi- 
nation, will  be  everywhere  90°  from  the  subsolar  point. 

To  observers  anywhere  on  the  circle  of  illumination,  the  sun 
will  be  in  the  horizon ;  at  the  subsolar  point,  the  sun  will  be  in 
the  zenith,  and  therefore  its  altitude  will  be  90®.  If  the 
observer  is  at  any  intermediate  point  between  the  circle  of 
illumination  and  the  subsolar  point,  he  will  have  the  sun 
above  his  horizon  and  at  an  altitude  less  than  90**.  If  a 
plane  be  passed  through  this  intermediate  position,  parallel 
to  the  circle  of  illumination,  its  intersection  with  the  earth's 
surface  will  cut  out  a  small  circle,  at  every  potut  of  which,  at 
the  given  instant,  the  sun  will  have  the  same  altitude.  This 
circle  is  called  a  circle  of  equal  altitudes  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  and  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  at  the  given  instant,  is  the 
same  at  all  points  of  the  circle. 
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Observed  zenith  distance  as  radius  of  a  circle  of  position. — 

Since  the  distance  of  the  observer's  zenith  from  the  heavenly 
body,  in  minutes  of  arc,  is  the  same  as  the  observer's  distance 
in  sea  miles  from  the  body's  geographical  position,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  sun  from  the  subsolar  point,  when  an  observer 
measures  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  complement  of  which 
is  its  zenith  distance,  he  actually  finds  his  distance  in  sea 
miles  from  a  known  spot  on  the  earth,  and  hence  locates  him- 
self on  a  circle  of  position  exactly  as  did  the  observer,  referred 
to  in  Art.  279,  who  found  himself  on  a  circle  of  position 
around  Cape  Charles  or  Cape  Henry. 

283.  Coordinates  of  the  geographical  position  of  a  heav- 
enly body. — ^The  geographical  position  of  a  heavenly  body  .is 
located  like  any  terrestrial  point  by  its  latitude  and  longitude ; 
the  latitude  being  the  body's  declination,  the  longitude  the 
body's  Greenwich  hour  angle.  In  the  case  of  the  subsolar 
point,  the  latitude  equals  the  sun's  declination,  and  the 
longitude  the  Greenwich  apparent  time. 

Use  of  a  terrestrial  globe  in  connection  with  a  Sumner 
circle. — ^If  the  subsolar  point  be  located  on  a  terrestrial  globe 
and  a  circle,  whose  radius  equals-  the  observed  zenith  distance 
of  the  sun,  is  drawn  on  the  globe,  with  the  subsolar  point  as 
a  center,  the  observer  will  be. somewhere  on  the  circumference 
of  this  circle;  since  the  subsolar. point  bears  in  a  given  direc- 
tion from  him,  his  position  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  subsolar  point,  so  that  the  sun's  azimuth  at  the  time  of 
the  observation  indicates  the  part  of  the  circle  on  which  the 
observer  is  situated;  and  his  position  would  be  fixed,  if, 
having  the  above  data,  he  should  find  his  latitude  or  longitude, 
or  a  second  circle  of  equal  altitudes,  projected  from  observa- 
tions of  a  second  heavenly  body,  or  from  observations  again  of 
the  sun  after  a  lapse  of  sufficient  interval  of  time,  the  obser- 
ver's position  remaining  unchanged. 

However,  this  graphic  method  cannot  be  used  for  the  reason 
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that  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  a  globe  of  such  Jimensions 
as  to  admit  of  accurate  results. 

284.  On  a  Mercator  chart. — ^The  circles  of  equal  alti- 
tude will  appear  on  this  chart  as  shown  in  Plate  XV,  end  of 
book,  being  drawn  out  towards  the  North  and  South  points 
for  reasons  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the 
Mercator  projection.  These  curves  are  called  "  Curves  of 
equal  altitudes.'*  Pig.  121,  right-hand  side,  shows  the  curves 
at  intervals  of  10°,  in  which  8^^  is  the  geographical  position  of 
the  body  observed;  all  these  curves  belong  to  the  same  system 
which  Sumner  called  a  system  of  illumination.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  these  curves. cut  the  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  at  different  angles.  Near  the  North 
and  South  points,  the  curves  run  about  East  and  West  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  a  large  error  in  longitude  makes 
but  a  slight  error  in  latitude ;  near  the  East  and  West  points, 
the  curves  run  with  the  meridians  and  a  large  error  in  lati- 
tude makes  but  a  slight  error  in  the  resulting  longitude;  at 
intermediate  points,  the  curves  cut  the  parallels  and  meridians 
at  varjring  angles,  so  that  the  error  in  longitude  due  to  a  given 
error  in  latitude  depends  on  the  bod/s  azimuth. 

These  facts  can  be  regarded  as  additional  proofs  that  bodies 
should  be  observed  for  latitude  when  on  or  near  the  meridian, 
and  for  longitude  when  on  or  near  the  prime  vertical. 

.  Determination  of  points  on  the  curve. — ^If  an  observer  has 
a  given  altitude,  different  assumed  latitudes,  within  the  limits 
of  the  curve,  wiU  give  him  different  longitudes,  and  vice 
versa.  Each  latitude  will  give  two  points,  one  for  an  altitude 
East,  one  for  an  altitude  West  of  the  meridian  through  the 
observed  body.  By  assuming  a  sufficient  number  of  coordi- 
nates, the  whole  curve  may  be  plotted. 

285.  (a)  Double  altitude  observations. — Suppose  that  on 
an  afternoon  in  April,  an  observer  at  sea  on  the  North  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  observes  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun's  center  to  be 
50%  the  G.  M.  T.  of  observation  being  1'  15"  30\ 

The  sun's  corrected  declination  is  10°  N.,  the  equation  of 
time  0"  06',  additive  to  mean  time.    The  G.  A.  T.  is  therefore 
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1*  15™  36".     Hence  the  latitude  of  the  subsolar  point  S^  is 
10°  K,  and  its  longitude  1"  15"  36"  West,  or  18°  54'  W. 

From  this  point  >S'i  as  a  center,  the  curve  of  equal  altitudes 
with  radius  of  40°  will  be  the  right-hand  curve  'NXS  on  the 
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Mercator  chart  (Fig.  121).  This  curve  tells  us  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  the  observer  is  somewhere  on  its  cir- 
cumference. However,  if  the  bearing  of  the  sun  at  the  instant 
of  sight  is  given,  the  quadrant  containing  the  position  is 
indicated.  If,  in  example,  the  sun  bears  southward  and 
eastward,  the  ship  is  in  the  NW.  quadrant.  Having  obtained 
the  curve  and  bearing  of  the  sun,  if  either  latitude  or  longi- 
tude is  given,  the  ship^s  position  is  determined. 

Again,  suppose  that  after  the  lapse  of  3**  24™  24*  a  second 
observation  shows  the  sun^s  altitude  to  be  40°.  During  this 
interval,  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  path  will  have  passed  to  the 
westward  at  the  rate  of  15**  of  longitude  per  hour,  carrying 
with  it  its  geographical  position  and  its  system  of  curves  of 
equal  altitudes.  The  G.  A.  T.  becomes  4^  40"*,  or  the  longi- 
tude of  the  subsolar  point  S2  is  70**.  The  declination  is 
N.  10**  03'  Ol'',  or  the  latitude  of  S^  is  N.  10°  03'  01",  the 
zenith  distance  is  50°,  the  curve  on  the  Mercator  chart  is 
N'XS'y  and  the  ship  is  somewhere  on  this  curve.  What  we 
know  now  is  that  at  the  first  observation  the  ship  was  on  the 
right-hand  curve  NX 8,  and  at  the  second  observation  she  was 
on  the  left-hand  curve  N'X8'\  therefore,  if  the  ship  did  not 
change  her  position  in  the  interval  between  the  observations, 
she  was  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  points  (Z  or  F),  in 
which  the  curves  intersected,  and  the  one  which  was  the 
observer's  position  depends  on  the  sun^s  bearings  at  the  times 
of  observation. 

(b)  In  case  the  observer  changes  his  positioiL  between  the 
observations. — If  the  observer,  whose  position  is  somewhere 
on  the  right-hand  curve,  can  be  supposed  to  make  an  instan- 
taneous change  of  position,  through  a  distance  of  N  sea  milc^ 
directly  towards,  or  directly  away  from  the  geographical 
position  Si,  on  a  great  circle  passing  through  8^,  the  sun's 
altitude  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  N  minutes  of  arc; 
if  the  course  is  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing  of  the  sun, 
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he  will  keep  on  his  original  curve  of  altitude ;  if  the  course  is 
at  intermediate  angles,  the  altitude  will  be  changed  propor- 
tionally (the  change  being  expressed  in  Art.  213  by  for- 
mula Ah  ^d  COB  (C^Z))y  and  the  observer  will  be  on 
another  circle  of  equal  altitudes,  belonging,  however,  to  the 
same  system  of  circles,  that  is,  the  system  having  8^  as  a 
center. 

In  going  then  from  a  point  on  one  circle  of  equal  altitudes, 
which  was  the  ship^s  position  at  the  first  altitude,  on  a  certain 
course  and  distance  made  good,  the  observer  arrives  at  a  point 
on  another  circle  of  equal  altitudes,  of  the  same  system,  how- 
ever. The  altitude  at  this  latter  circle  corresponds  to  what 
would  have  been  observed  there  at  the  instant  of  the  first 
observation  on  the  original  circle. 

The  circle  of  position  can  then  be  found  after  a  run  to  the 
place  of  a  second  observation,  either  by  reducing  the  first 
altitude  to  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  placer  of  the  second 
observation,  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation  (see  Art. 
213) ;  or  by  taking  a  point  in  the  first  curve,  representing  the 
ship^s  approximate  position,  laying  off  the  course  and  distance 
made  good  in  the  interval  from  it  to  a  second  point,  and  then 
drawing  through  this  second  point  a  curve  parallel  to  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  first  curve  of  altitude.  The  intersection 
of  this  transferred  curve  with  the  curve  of  altitude  of  the 
second  observation  will  give  the  ship's  position  at  the  time  of 
the  second  observation.  The  general  method  described  in  the 
two  sections  of  this  article  is  known  in  modern  navigation  as 
"  Sumner^s  double  altitude  method.'^ 

Ordinarily,  it  is  impracticable  to  plot  circles  of  position  on 
a  Mercator  chart  without  previous  calculations  for  many 
apparent  reasons,  but  under  certain  circumstances  this  may 
be  done,  and  from  two  circles  the  fix  may  be  found  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

In  certain  cases,  as  may  happen  in  the  tropics,  the  sun  may 
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be  observed  when  close  to  the  zenith,  say  within  a  degree  or 
so;  the  subsolar  point  located  by  its  latitude  and  longitude 
(the  latitude  being  the  sun^s  declination  and  longitude  the 
G.  A.  T.  of  observation)  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  circle  near 
the  ship^s  D.  E.  position  drawn  with  the  true  zenith  distance 
as  a  radius. 

After  the  sun's  azimuth  has  altered  from  25°  to  30°,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  will  do  so  in  a  very  short  time, 
draw  a  second  arc  as  the  result  of  a  second  observation. 
Transfer  the  first  arc  for  the  run  between  sights,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  transferred  arc  with  the  arc  corresponding 
to  the  second  observation  will  give  the  fix  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  this  without  any  of  the  usual  calculations. 

In  using  the  method  of  double  altitudes,  there  should  be  a 
change  of  bearing  of  the  sun  between  observations  of  at  least 
two  points;  of  course,  the  nearer  the  change  is  to  90°,  the 
more  nearly  the  resulting  lines  of  position  run  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  the  better  the  cut. 

Sapidity  of  change  of  azimuth  dependent  on  L  and  d. — 
The  rapidity  of  change  of  the  sun's  azimuth  will  depend  on 
the  values  of  L  and  d,  and  the  time  an  observer  has  to  wait 
for  that  body  to  undergo  a  desired  change  of  bearing  may  be 
found  by  inspection  of  the  azimuth  tables.  The  greater  the 
difEerence  between  the  values  of  L  and  d,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  elapsed  interval  for  a  given  change;  for  this  reason,  the 
interval  in  winter  months  will  be  smaller  for  observations  of 
the  sun  taken  on  the  same  side  of  the  meridian. 

When  the  latitude  and  declination  are  nearly  the  same,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  work  the  double  altitude  problem  from 
observations  on  the  same  side  of  the  meridian;  however, 
having  obtained  an  a.  m.  sight,  if  the  meridian  observation 
is  lost,  it  wiU  not  take  long  for  the  sun  after  crossing  the 
meridian  to  alter  the  first  azimuth  90^,  so  that  lines  giving 
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excellent  cuts  may  be  obtained  by  combining  observations  on 
both  sides  of  the  meridian. 

286.  Simultaneous  observations. — ^The  principles  of  the 
Sumner  double  altitude  method,  as  explained  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  in  the  preceding  article,  apply  as  well  to  any  other 
heavenly  body;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  when  one  star  may  be 
observed,  others  are  available,  so  that  two  (or  more)  may  be 
observed  at  one  time  and  the  ship  may  be  located  at 
one  of  the  two  intersecting  points  of  the  resulting  circles 
of  position.  Suppose  two  stars  are  observed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment at  a  given  place;  that  one,  whose  subastral  point  is  iSi 
(Pig.  121),  has  an  altitude  of  50°  and  bears  southward  and 
eastward,  and  that  the  other,  whose  subastral  point  is  82, 
has  an  altitude  of  40°  and  bears  southward  and  westward. 
The  result  of  the  first  observation  locates  the  ship  on  the  NIV. 
are  of  the  circle  of  position  NXS,  the  result  of  the  second  on 
the  NE.  arc  of  the  circle  N'XS',  and,  therefore,  at  their 
northern  intersection  X.  Such  observations  are  known  as 
simultaneous  observations;  for  these  observations,  bodies 
should  be  so  selected  that  the  resulting  circles  or  lines  of 
position  will  cut  at  good  angles,  not  less  than  30°. 

Advantages  of  simultaneous  over  double  altitude  observa- 
tions.— ^The  former  are  preferred  to  the  latter  as  the  position 
of  the  ship  may  be  obtained  at  once  without  an  interval  of 
waiting  and  the  errors  of  the  run  when  there  is  a  change  of 
position;  besides,  a  third  line  may  be  obtained  and  the  fix 
from  two  lines  either  verified  or  disproved,  the  fix  being  veri- 
fied when  the  three  lines  have  practically  the  same  point  of 
intersection. 

It  is  probable  that  the  navigator  may  have  such  a  number 
of  first  or  second  magnitude  stars  to  select  from  that  good 
observations  may  be  obtained  in  all  latitudes. 

287.  Belation  between  circles  of  equal  altitude  and  the 
astronomical  triangle. — ^Let  Pig.  122  represent  a  projection 
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on  the  horizon  of  a  point  8  the  geographical  position  of  a 
heavenly  body;  PQ,  the  meridian  of  that  point;  PG,  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich ;  PZ^  and  PZ^^  the  meridians  of  places 
on  the  eartVs  surface  having  at  the  same  instant  of  time  the 
same  altitude  of  the  body  8.  Z^Z^Z^  is  a  Sumner  curve 
or  a  circle  of  equal  altitudes  with  respect  to  the  body  8;  Q8, 
the  latitude  of  the  geographical  position  equals  the  body^s  de- 
clination; QP8,  the  Greenwich  hour  angle  of  the  body,  is  the 
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longitude  of  8,  The  triangles  Z^8  and  Z^8  are  projections 
of  astronomical  triangles.  The  angle  Z^8  is  the  hour  angle 
of  the  body  at  a  place  Z^  on  the  circle  of  equal  altitudes; 
Z2P8,  the  hour  angle  of  the  same  body  at  the  same  instant  at 
the  place  Zg ,  also  on  the  same  circle. 

Since  the  Greenwich  hour  angle,  the  declination,  and  the 
altitude  are  the  same  at  Z^^Z^^  and  other  places  on  the  same 
circle  of  altitude,  the  astronomical  triangles  ZJ^8,  ZJP8,  etc., 
have  two  sides  of  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  ,the  others,  one 
side  equal  to  90° — h  and  the  other  equal  to  90° — d,  but  they 
differ  in  the  values  of  the  third  side  {PZ^  yP^^ ,  etc.),  which 
side  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and  also  in  the  values  of 
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the  local  hour  angles,  Z^P8,  Z2PS,  etc.  The  hour  angles  of 
the  body  at  the  local  meridian,  and  hence  the  longitudes,  are 
dependent  on  the  different  assumed  values  of  the  latitude 
when  solving  the  astronomical  triangle  with  given  values  of 
h  and  G.  M.  T.  For  the  sun,  the  hour  angles  ZJ^S^  Z^PS,  etc., 
are  the  local  apparent  times,  or  24  hours — ^those  apparent 
times,  according  as  the  times  are  less  or  greater  than  12  hours; 
QP8  is  the  Greenwich  apparent  time,  or  24  hours — ^that  time, 
according  as  the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich  is  less  or  greater 
than  12  hours ;  and  OPZ^  and  OPZ^  are  the  longitudes  from 
Greenwich,  respectively,  of  Zg  and  Z^. 

By  aflsuming  latitudes  and  finding  the  corresponding  longi- 
tudes, or  by  assuming  longitudes  and  finding  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes,  any  number  of  points  of  the  curve  may  be  found 
and  the  whole  circle  projected. 

288.  Bule  for  assuming  coordinates. — The  rule  for  assum- 
ing coordinates,  based  on  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  varying 
angles  at  which  the  curve  of  equal  altitudes  cuts  meridians 
and  parallels  of  latitude  (Art.  284),  and  the  demonstra- 
tions (see  Arts.  237  and  248)  as  to  the  best  times  to  observe 
for  latitude  or  longitude,  is  as  follows :  assume  latitudes  and 
solve  for  longitudes  when  the  bodVs  Z^  lies  between  45°  and 
135**,  or  225°  and  315°;  otherwise,  assume  longitudes  and 
solve  for  latitudes. 

289.  Actual  sea  practice  and  method  of  determining  the 
line. — In  actual  practice  at  sea,  it  is  never  necessary  to  de- 
termine more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  of  equal 
altitudes,  since  the  observer's  position  is  generally  known  to 
be  within  certain  limits,  both  of  latitude  and  of  longitude. 
This  small  portion  is  the  only  part  to  be  considered;  it  is 
called  a  line  of  position,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  heavenly 
body's  true  bearing.  If  three  or  more  coordinates  are  as- 
sumed, especially  if  they  are  far  apart  or  the  body's  altitude 
is  great,  the  line  may  be  a  curved  line.    It  is  customary. 
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however,  when  working  for  longitudes,  to  assume  two  lati- 
tudes differing  say  by  20',  or  when  working  for  latitudes  to 
assume  two  longitudes  differing  by  two  minutes  of  time  or 
SO'  of  arc;  in  both  cases,  the  dead  reckoning  position  should 
be  between  the  assumed  coordinates.  For  such  short  dis- 
tances the  chord  thus  obtained  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
included  arc  of  the  circle.  This  is  known  as  the  "  method  of 
chords  "  and  for  years  was  the  practice  of  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  a  line  thus 
determined,  its  angle  with  the  meridian  may  be  found  by 
either  middle  latitude  or  Mercator  sailing,  and  thence  the 
true  azimuth  of  the  body  whose  bearing  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Since  the  circle  of  equal  altitudes  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
true  bearing  of  the  body,  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  a  given 
point,  and  for  short  distances  either  side,  may  be  taken  as 
practically  the  same  as  the  arc  itself.  Therefore,  to  determine  a 
line,  assume  a  latitude  and  find  the  corresponding  longitude,  or 
assume  a  longitude  and  find  the  corresponding  latitude,  both 
assumptions  within  the  limits  of  the  curve,  thus  determining 
one  point  of  the  circle  of  equal  altitudes. 

The  true  azimuth  of  the  body  for  the  instant  of  observation 
having  been  determined  in  one  of  three  ways  (1)  from  the 
azimuth  tables  (Art.  221)  or  an  azimuth  diagram;  (2)  by 
observaftion,  the  compass  bearing  being  corrected  for  variation 
and  deviation  of  the  compass;  (3)  by  solution  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle  (Arts.  218  and  219) ;  (2)  and  (3)  not 
being,  however,  the  usual  practice  at  sea;  a  line  is  drawn 
through  the  determined  point  at  right  angles  to  the  body's 
true  bearing.  This  line  is  a  line  of  position,  and  this  method 
of  determining  it  is  known  as  the  "method  of  tangents." 

290.  To  define  a  line  of  position. — From  what  has  been 
said  in  previous  articles,  a  line  may  be  defined  in  two  ways — 
when  determined  by  the  chord  method,  it  is  defined  by  its  two 
points  ^1,  A  2,  thus : 

A    ri8°  50'  S.  A  /19°  10'  s. 

M.  2°  46'  24"  W.  H  2°  37'  31"  W. 
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When  determined  by  the  tangent  method,  it  is  defined  by  its 
one  position  point  A  and  its  direction  thus : 

-.  1  io«  nn"         s     rAsslmuth  of  body  Zk  =  87*     W 

Position   Pt.    A  \  —'-       '         '^f^^oln^*'*     #i>Am     A»lmn4-1*     4-aKIaci 


•  11 '  R«"  w  J     obtained  from  azimuth  tables, 
•10'  1     given  Z/ =  19' S.  «  =  S"*  01™  62«, 

*"  L    d  =  N  11"  60'. 


Line  of  Position      8S7< 

From  the  data  of  line  A^A^,  by  middle  latitude  sailing, 
the  direction  of  the  line  is  found  to  be  337°.2  and  the  body's 
true  bearing,  Zn,  67°. 2.  In  other  words,  the  line  has  the 
same  direction,  whichever  way  it  is  determined. 

There  is  a  third  method  of  defining  a  Sumner  line  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  known  as  the  Method  of 
Saint-Hilaire,  and  consists  in  laying  off  from  an  assumed 
geographical  position,  along  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the 
observed  body  bore  at  the  time  of  the  sight,  the  determined 
distance  to  the  Sumner  line. 

Coordinates  "  computed  "  and  "  by  observation." — In  this 
work,  wherever  they  occur,  the  terms  Lat.  and  Long,  by 
observation  will  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  the  ship's  posi- 
tion or  fix;  the  term  computed  latitude,  as  referring  to  that 
obtained  from  a  sight  by  using  the  D.  E.  longitude  or  an 
assumed  longitude;  and  the  term  computed  longitude,  as  re- 
ferring to  that  obtained  by  using  a  D.  R.  latitude  or  an 
assumed  latitude. 

The  method  of  determining  the  line  and  the  methods  of 
finding  the  intersection  of  two  lines  will  be  considered  in 
Arts.  295-310. 

291.  Uses  of  a  Sumner  line. — If  the  G.  M.  T.  and  altitude 
of  the  heavenly  body  are  correct,  the  line  determined  from  the 
data  passes  through  the  position  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  line, 
or  the  line  produced,  passes  through  a  lighthouse,  point  of 
land,  or  a  danger,  the  direction  of  the  line  gives  at  once  the 
bearing  of  that  particular  object;  if  desiring  to  make  that 
light  or  point  of  land,  the  navigator  knows  the  course  to  steer ; 
to  avoid  the  object,  if  a  danger,  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  at 
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right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  line  for  a  safe  distance, 
and  then,  by  changing  the  course  not  more  than  90**  from 
this  last  course,  the  ship  will  go  clear. 

If  in  Fig.  123,  A^A^  is  a  line  of  position  passing  through 


Fig.  123. 


Fig.  124. 


a  lighthouse  or  point  of  land  B,  the  course  to  be  steered  to 
make  B  is  the  direction  of  the  line  towards  B. 

If  J?  is  a  danger,  run  the  course  and  distance  represented 
by  cd,  or,  if  safe,  run  a  proper  distance  in  the  direction  ce; 
then  the  direction  A^Az  will  clear  the  danger. 

If  the  direction  of  the  line  is  into  the  port  of  destination, 
the  course  in  will  be  known;  if  its  direction  is  towards  a 
point  to  one  side  of  the  entrance,  A^A^^  (^ig*  1^4),  draw  a 
line  A2A2  on  the  chart  from  the  entrance  EF,  parallel  to  the 
line  of  position,  shape  a  course  cd  at  right  angles  to  A^A^y 
or,  if  safe,  a  course  in  direction  ce  till  the  vessel  arrives 
on  the  parallel  line  A^Azi  then  steer  in  its  direction  for 
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the  entrance.  If  the  line  runs  paralM  to  the  coast  {BB, 
Fig.  124),  the  distance  off  shore  will  be  known. 

A  fiz  may  be  obtained  by  a  verified  sounding  or  by  ^  bear- 
ing of  an  object  of  known  position  on  the  chart;  and  in  this 
connection,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  dangers,  attention  is  again 
called  to  the  fact  that,  if  a  line  is  obtained  from  an  observor 
Hon  of  a  body  on  the  prime  vertical,  the  longitude  will  be  well 
determined;  if  from  an  observation  of  a  body  on  the  meridian, 
the  latitude  wUl  be  well  determined;  even  though  the  other 
coordinate  may  be  somewhat  in  error. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  line  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
bearing  of  the  body,  it  is  often  possible,  especially  at  night 
when  heavenly  bodies  in  all  directions  are  available,  to  get  a 
line  running  in  aijy  desired  direction,  so  as  to  show  the  bearing 
of  land,  distance  of  coast,  etc. 

If  an  observation  of  a  heavenly  body  is  taken  when  bearing 
directly  abeam^^-^mi  the  opportunities  are  many  for  so  observ- 
ing not  only  stars  but  the  sun — the  resulting  line  of  position 
wUl  be  in  the  direction  of  the  course;  and  if  the  line  leads 
clear  of  danger  the  navigator  may  keep  his  course,  if  towards 
danger  he  may  run  off  90°  for  a  safe  distance,  then  resume 
his  course,  clearing  the  danger. 

Two  lines  intersecting  at  angles  of  not  less  than  30°  (90° 
preferred)  will  give  good  fijces.  When  possible,  it  is  better  to 
verify  this  fix  by  a  third  line. 

During  morning  or  evening  twilight,  or  moonlight,  when 
stars  are  visible,  several  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  may  be  so  selected  that  the  corresponding  lines  will 
cut  at  excellent  angles,  and  hence  give  excellent  fixes. 

OBAFHIC  OB  CHABT  INTEBSECTIONS. 

292.  Finding  the  noon  position  on  a  Mercator  chart  and 
the  intersection  of  a  line  with  another  moved  parallel  to 
itself  for  the  run  between  observations. — The  parallel  of  the 
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latitude  found  at  noon  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  line 
of  position  obtained  when  the  body  is  observed  on  the 
meridian,  and  the  noon  position  is  tiie  intersection  of  this 


low 


^^45^  N 


45l*N 


44>ftN 


44-N 


Fig.  125. 


parallel  with  the  a.  m.  line  moved  for  the  run  between  obser- 
vations 

Let  Fig.  125  be  a  section  of  a  Mercator  chart  with  Sum- 
ner lines  plotted  thereon.  Suppose  the  a.  m.  observation 
gave  a  line  A^A^  (Fig.  126),  and  that  the  run  to  noon  was 
120**  (true)  15  miles  (in  the  direction  of  and  equal  to  cd), 
and  the  noon  latitude  was  that  of  the  parallel  MM;  then  the 
intersection  of  MM  with  A2A2,  the  forenoon  line  moved  up 
for  the  run,  was  the  noon  position. 


T 
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Again,  in  Fig.  125  c^c^  is  a  line  of  position  obtained 
by  working  a  <^"<^'  sight  of  the  sun  for  latitude,  having  as- 
sumed longitudes  8^  30'  W.  and  9**  W.  After  sailing  211**  true 
21.4  miles  (Cid)  and  205**  10.8  miles  (dca),  a  second  line 
d^d^  was  found  from  an  observation  of  the  sun  worked  as  a 
time  sight;  it  is  required  to  find  the  ship's  position  at  the 
second  observation.  Having  plotted  on  the  Mercator  chart 
the  first  line  c^c^  by  its  coordinates,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
ship  is  somewhere  on  the  line  at  the  time  of  the  observation, 
though  the  exact  point  is  unknown.  Prom  any  point  of  this 
line  CjCi,  lay  oflf  the  true  courses  and  distances  run  (in  this 
case  in  the  directions  c^d  and  dcz)  and  through  the  de- 
termined point  draw  C2C2  parallel  to  c^c^;  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  second  observation  is  on  the  line  c^Cz .  The 
second  line  by  observation  is  plotted  by  its  coordinates  and 
intersects  CgCj  in  y  which  is  the  position  of  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  second  observation. 

The  data  for  the  two  lines  and  for  the  ship's  run  of  the 
second  case  id  this  article  are  given  below. 


First  line  c^Cj^ 

\\  8°  30'      w ; 

X',  r 

00' 

L\  45"  04'  03"  N  | 

'L\  45° 

22'  12' 

Second  line  d^d,^ 

L'\  44°  26'  40"  N' 

L\  44° 

46'  40' 

A"i     8»  47'  44"  W 

:a",    8° 

62'  26' 

W) 


Eun  between  lines 

2ir  (true)  21.4  miles. 
205**  (true)  10.8  miles. 

293.  Uncertainty  in  0.  H.  T. — If  there  is  an  uncertainty 
in  the  G.  M.  T.,  parallels  may  be  drawn  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  at  a  distance  in  longitude  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
uncertainty,  so  that  the  true  position  will  then  be  restricted 
in  the  case  of  a  single  line  to  a  belt  instead  of  a  line,  and  in 
case  of  two  lines  to  the  area  of  a  small  parallelogram. 

294.  TTncertainty  in  altitude. — If  there  is  an  uncertainty 
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in  altitude,  parallels  to  the  line  may  be  drawn  each  side,  at  a 
perpendicular  distance  from  it  in  nautical  miles  equal  to  the 
number  of  minutes  of  error  in  altitude. 

For  a  given  uncertainty,  to  illustrate  say  1'  of  altitude, 
when  one  body  is  on  the  meridian  and  the  other  on  the  prime 
vertical,  the  position  may  be  anywhere  in  a  square,  with  a 
maximum  uncertainty  of  2'  both  as  to  latitude  and  longitude. 
Thus  if  aa'  and  bV  (Fig.  126),  represent  the  two  lines  of  posi- 
tion, the  observer  would  be  at  0,  provided  there  was  no  error; 
but  to  allow  for  a  possible  error  of  1'  of  altitude,  +  or  — , 
lines  must  be  drawn  on  each  side  at  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  one  sea  mile.  The  observer  may  be  at  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  or  any- 
where within  the  square,  making  the  limits  of  uncertainty  two 
miles  for  both  latitude  and  longitude. 


A J 

■b ^ b' 

a 


Fig.  126. 


For  a  difference  of  azimuth  of  eight  points,  where  neither 
body  is  on  the  meridian  or  prime  vertical,  the  rectangle  will 
be  shifted,  and  the  uncertainty  in  latitude  and  longitude  will 
increase  till  when  the  lines  run  NE.  and  KW.  (SW.  and  SE.), 
each  becomes  a  maximum ;  the  position  may  vary  in  latitude 
2.8  sea  miles,  and  in  longitude  the  same  amount  (Pig.  127). 

For  a  difference  of  azimuth  greater  or  less  than  eight 
points. — ^When  the  difference  of  azimuth  of  the  two  lines  is 
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greater  or  less  than  90**,  an  error  in  altitude,  -f-  or  ( — ),  will 
affect  the  possible  position  of  the  ship  so  as  to  make  the  un- 
certainty in  latitude  greater  and  in  longitude  less,  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  parallelo- 
gram is  elongated.  For  instance,  if  the  difference  of  azi- 
muth is  small  and  the  mean  azimuth  is  near  East  or  West, 
as  in  Fig.  128,  where  aa'  and  hb'  are  the  lines  of  position,  it 
is  seen  that  the  possible  variation  in  longitude  (1  to  3)  is 


Fig.  127.  Fig.  128. 

small  compared  to  the  variation  in  latitude  (2  to  4).  So 
that,  whilst  longitude  tnay  be  determined  when  the  mean 
azimuth  is  near  E.  or  W.,  the  latitude  may  be  far  out  when 
the  difference  of  azimuths  is  small.  Exactly  the  reverse 
is  true  when  the  mean  azimuth  is  near  !Sr.  or  S.  and  the  differ- 
ence of  azimuth  is  small. 

Finding  the  intersection  of  Sumner  lines. 

(1)  By  plotting,  on  a  Mercator.  iJ>art.  of  the  locality  in 
which_  the  ship  may  be^  the  lines  determined  (a)  by  the  chord 
method,  (b)  by  the  ta^ngent  method,  or  (c)  By' the  Method  of 
SjintrHaaire. 

(2)  By  computation. 


j^ 
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296.  (a)  The  plotting  of  lines  detennined  by  the  chord 
method. — ^If  a  line  of  position  is  determined  from  celestial 
observations  by  assuming  two  latitudes  and  finding  the  corre- 
sponding longitudes^  or^  by  assunnng  two  longitudes  and  find- 
ing the  corresponding  latitudes,  the  assumed  coordinates 
being  about  equally  distant  each  side  of  the  dead  reckoning 
position,  it  is  plotted  on  a  Mercator  chart  by  locating  the  two 
points  thus  determined  and  drawing  a  straight  line  between 
them. 

If  a  second  line  is  plotted  in  the  same  way,  the  observer 
will  be  at  the  intersection  of  this  second  line  with  the  first, 
provided  there  has  been  no  change  of  his  position  in  the 
interval  between  observations;  however,  if  there  has  been  a 
change,  then  the  observer's  position  will  be  at  the  intersectioii 
of  the  second  line  with  the  first  liae  after  having  been  moved 
parallel  to  itself  for  the  run  in  the  intervaL  The  principles 
involved  are  shown  in  Fig.  125. 

In  case  the  observation  is  of  a  body  on  the  meridian,  the 
line  of  position  becomes  a  parallel  of  latitude;  if  the  body  is 
observed  on  the  prime  vertical,  the  line  will  be  a  meridian^ 

297.  (b)  The  plotting  of  lines  determined  by  the  tangent 
method. — ^In  this  method,  take  the  D.  H.  latitude  and  deter- 
mine from  the  given  observations,  by  solution  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle,  the  corresponding  longitude,  calling  it 
computed  longitude;  or  take  the  D.  E.  longitude  and  find  the 
corresponding  latitude,  calling  it  computed  latitude.  The 
point  thus  determined  wUl  be  one  point  of  the  line  and  is 
plotted  on  the  chart.  Through  this  point  draw  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  bearing  of  the  body  for  the  instant  of  observa- 
tion, this  bearing  being  found  from  the  azimuth  tables  having 
given  L,  d,  and  i,  or  from  an  azimulii  diagram.  The  line 
drawn  will  be  a  line  of  position.  Considering  the  azimuth  of 
the  hody  less  than  90"",  the  direction  of  the  line  is  easUtf 
obtained  from  the  true  hearing  of  the  hody  hy  reversing  either 
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letter  of  the  bearing  and  taking  the  complement  of  the  angle. 
Thus,  if  the  body  lore  8.  SO""  E,,  the  corresponding  line  of 
position  runs  N.  60""  E.  or  S.  60''  W* 

The  second  line  having  been  plotted  in  the  same  way,  the 
observer's  position  will  be  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines, 
as  explained  in  Art.  292. 

The  plotting  of  lines  by  the  Method  of  Saint-Hilaire  is  ex- 
plained at  page  648,  chapter  XX. 

298.  Before  explaining  the  methods  of  finding  the  inter- 
section of  Sumner  lines  by  computation,  it  is  desirable  to  give 
a  few  definitions. 

Definition  of  longitude  factor. — ^The  longitude  factor  of  a 
line  of  position,  represent- 
ed by  the  letter  Fy  is  the    '■l 
change  in  longitude  due  to 
1'   change  in  latitude.    In 
the  case  of  a  line  determin- 
ed by  the  chord  method,  it 
is  found  directly  by  divid-    ^^. 
ing    the    diflPerence   of   the         ""         *^'*Fig~129 
longitudes  of  the  two  points 
by  the  difference  of  their  corresponding  latitudes,  or  jP  = 

l^Tl^^^I,'*  ^^'^^^  ^  is  ^  change  in  latitude  due  to  a 
change  of  AX  in  longitude,  and  vice  versa  (Fig.  129). 

Definition  of  latitude  factor. — ^The  latitude  factor  of  a 
line  of  position,  represented  by  /,  is  --  ,  or  the  change  in 
latitude  due  to  a  change  of  1'  of  longitude.    In  this  method 

of  defining  a  line,  /=§^  ='-f^i^^'  l^^)- 

When  a  line  is  determined  by  the  tangent  method,  F  equals 
^—  and  /  equals  ~- ,  as  before ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  neces- 

AXr  A   A 

sary  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  relation  between  AL  and 
AA  and  the  determining  quantities  of  a  tangent  line,  namely 
latitude  and  the  body^s  azimuth. 

*  If  the  true  bearing  of  the  body  is  g^ven  in  the  form  of  Zv,  simply  add  or  sub- 
tract 90*  to  obtain  the  true  direction,  of  the  }io9  m  estimated  from  0*  at  North 
around  to  the  right. 
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Values  of  F  and  /  and  where  they  may  be  found. — ^By  ref- 
erence to  Art.  237,  it  is  seen  that,  by  differentiation  of  the 

general  equation  of  the  astronomical  triangle,  ^-1=  sec  L  cot  Z, 

dt  being  the  change  in  longitude  due  to  a  change  of  dL  in 
latitude.  Now,  if  dL  represents  one  minute  of  latitude,  dt 
=  sec  L  cot  Z  is  the  change  in  longitude  due  to  a  change  of 
1'  of  latitude,  and,  therefore,  the  longitude  factor 
F  =  qqqL  cotZ  (236). 
This  may  be  shown  graphically  from  Fig.  130  and  Fig.  131, 
in  which  the  azimuth  is  considered  as  less  than  90**,    In  Fig. 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


130,  the  body  bears  either  in  the  NE.  or  SW.  quadrants  and 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  position  is  NW.  or  SE.  In  Fig.  131, 
the  sun  bears  in  the  NW.  or  SE.  quadrants  and  the  direction 
of  the  line  is  in  the  NE.  or  SW.  quadrants.    In  both  cases, 

Ap=:ALcotZ; 
but  Ap  =  AAcosL; 

therefore,  AX  cos  L  =  AL  cot  Z, 

and  AX  =  AL  sec  L  cot  Z ; 

but  Ax  =  ALxr; 

therefore,  F  =  sec  I  cot  Z. 

and  the  quantity  sec  L  cot  Z  is  the  longitude  factor.     It  is 

tabulated  in  Table  I  of  this  book,  the  arguments  being  L  and 


(236) 
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Z,  This  factor  may  also  be  found  in  Table  47  of  Bowditch, 
in  Table  C  of  Lecky,  in  Inman's  Tables,  and  in  Table  II  of 
A.  C.  Johnson's  most  excellent  work  on  finding  latitude  and 

longitude  in  cloudy  weather.    Since  /=-=,/  may  be  found 

from  the  above  tables  by  first  finding  from  them  the  value  of 
F  and  taking  its  reciprocal.  This  factor  is  tabulated  in 
Table  48,  Bowditch. 

It  is  now  understood  that  if  F  is  known  and  either  AL  or 

AA  also  known,  the  other  may  be  found  from  the  expression 

AX  =  Al  X  P,  (237) 

and  also  that      AL  =  AA  X-^  ,  or  AL  =  AX  X  f.  (238) 

Enle  for  naming  ^L  and  AX  when  the  azimuth  of  the  body 
is  given. — Regarding  the  azimuth  of  the  body  as  less  than 
90"^  and  as  estimated  from  either  the  North  or  South  point 
of  the  horizon  towards  East  or  West,  we  have  the  following 
obvious  rule:  "If  the  change  in  latitude  AL  is  of  the  same 

name  as  thfi  f^mi  Uiier  rvf  fM  hP.n/njn.g^  iJif^^^fiq/r^gp.  in.  InnglhiAp. 
iAA  %S  Of  tJiP.   rnnirnry  ttnymp  in   iKni.  ^  tkCMCQUd^ hUST,  CL^d 

j2icfijU££sa/^    Thu^,  if  the  body  bears  8,  45  E,,  if  AL  is  8.,  AX 
is  W.;  and  if  AL  is  N.,  AX  is  E. 

DSTTEKSECTION  BY  COMPUTATION. 

299.  We  are  now  prepared  to  find  the  intersection  of  lines 
of  position  by  computation. 

The  simplest  case  to  be  dealt  with  occurs  when  one  line 
runs  due  N.  or  S.,  as  when  a  body  is  observed  on  the  prime 
vertical,  and  another  line  runs  due  E.  or  W.,  as  when  a  body 
is  observed  on  the  meridian.  The  longitude  of  the  ship  is 
that  of  the  first  line,  the  latitude  is  the  parallel  of  the  second 
line. 
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300.  The  next  case  is  where  the  line  of  position  (orig^inal  or 
transferred  for  mn),  mns  at  an  angle  with  both  parallels 
and  meridians,  and  is  intersected  by  a  line  running  due  E. 
and  W. ;  this  last  line  being  a  parallel  of  latitude  from  the 
meridian  altitude  of  a  body. 

This  is  a  case  of  simultaneous  observations,  say  of  two 
stars;  one  on  the  meridian,  the  other  off  the  prime  vertical 
at  the  time  of  observation.  As  in  example  213  the  latitude 
from  the  meridian  observation,  being  well  determined,  is  used 
to  work  the  time  sight. 

Again,  a  case  under  this  heading  occurs  when  finding  the 
noon  position  from  an  a.  m.  observation,  a  run  to  noon,  and 
latitude  from  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  are  two  ways  of  finding  the  intersection,  according 
as  the  a.  m.  line  is  determined  by  the  chord  or  tangent 
method. 

301.  (1)  The  chord  method. — Assume  two  latitudes,  about 
10'  each  side  of  the  D.  K.  latitude,  work  a  line  of  position,  ob- 
taining the  longitudes  corresponding  to  the  two  assumed  lati- 
tudes and  hence  two  points  of  the  line.  Divide  the  difference 
of  the  computed  longitudes  by  the  difference  of  the  two  as- 
sumed latitudes.     The  result  is  the  longitude  factor  F, 

Correct  each  position  of  the  line  for  the  run  to  noon, 
obtaining  the  corresponding  points  of  the  line  at  noon.  The 
difference  between  the  latitude  of  one  point  of  this  line,  after 
being  moved  for  the  run,  as  an  origin,  and  the  latitude  by 
meridian  altitude  is  AL  but  AA  =  AL  X  F, 

Knowing  which  way  the  line  of  position  runs,  the  sign  of 
application  of  AX  is  apparent.  The  result  obtained  by  apply- 
ing AA  to  the  longitude  of  the  point  taken  as  an  origin  will 
be  the  noon  longitude  by  observation. 

Bule  for  naming  AL  and  AA  when  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  position  is  given. — Regarding  the  direction  of  the  line  as 
an  angle  less  than  90^,  and  as  estimated  from  either  the  North 
or  South  point  of  the  horizon,  towards  the  East  or  West 
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point,  we  have  the  following  rule:  "If  AL  is  of  the  same 
name  as  the  first  letter  of  the  direction,  ^is  of  the  same  nam>e 
as  the  second  letter;  and  vice  versa'*  Thus,  if  the  line  runs 
N:  SO''  E.,  and  the  change  of  latitude  is  to  the  northward,  the 
change  of  longitude  will  he  to  the  eastward.  This  rule  applies 
to  the  "  chord  method,"  and  the  rule  in  Art.  298  to  the 
*'  tangent  method!' 

If  the  longitude  by  observation  is  desired  at  the  time  of  the 
a.  m.  sight,  having  found  the  a.  m.  line,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  run  the  noon  latitude  back  to  the  time  of  a.  m.  sight  by 
applying  the  run  in  latitude  from  sight  to  noon  backward, 
thus  getting  the  true  latitude  at  the  time  of  the  a.  m.  sight. 

The  difference  between  this  true  latitude  at  the  time  of 
a.  m.  sight  and  the  latitude  of  one  point  of  the  line  in  its 
a.  m.  position  as  an  origin,  multiplied  by  the  longitude  factor 
F,  gives  the  correction  in  longitude,  or  AA,  to  be  applied  to  the 
longitude  of  the  same  point.  The  result  will  be  the  longitude 
by  observation  at  the  time  of  the  a.  m.  sight. 

If,  to  this,  the  run  in  longitude  from  the  time  of  sight  till 
noon  is  applied,  the  result  will  be  the  longitude  at  noon  by 
observation,  which  should  agree  with  that  obtained  as  in  the 
previous  article. 

302.  (2)  The  tangent  method. — ^Work  up  the  dead  reckon- 
ing to  the  time  of  a.  m.  longitude  sight.  Work  the  time 
sight  with  the  D.  R.  latitude,  calling  the  resulting  longitude 
computed  longitude. 

With  the  latitude,  declination,  and  L.  A.  T.  from  the  sight, 
find  the  sun's  true  azimuth  from  the  azimuth  tables  or  an 
azimuth  diagram. 

The  azimuth  must  be  considered  as  less  than  90** ;  so,  if  that 
from  the  tables  exceeds  90°,  estimated  from  one  pole,  use  its 
supplement  and  rigckon  it  from  the  opposite  pole. 

With  the  D.  R.  latitude  and  the  sun's  azimuth,  find  from 
Table  I  (or  Table  C  in  Lecky,  Table  47,  Bowditch,  or  from 
Inman's  Tables)  the  longitude  factor  F;  write  the  value  of  F 
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in  the  form  for  work,  and  near  it  the  direction  of  the  line 
thus:  F  -=  a./ y  meaning  that  the  variation  in  longitude  for 
1'  of  latitude  is  a  and  the  line  of  position  runs  NE**.  and  SW**., 
or  i^  =  a.  \  in  case  the  line  runs  NW*.  and  SE**. ;  the  direction 
of  the  line  being  obtained  from  the  bearing  {regarded  as  less 
than  90^)  by  changing  either  letter  of  the  bearing  and  talcing 
the  complement  of  the  angle. 

To  this  D.  E.  latitude  and  computed  longitude  apply  the  run 
to  noon,  obtaining  at  noon  a  D.  E.  latitude  and  a  computed 
longitude.  The  line  at  noon  remains  parallel  to  its  direction 
at  time  of  sight,  and  F  has,  of  course,  the  same  value. 

With  the  computed  longitude,  work  the  meridian  altitude 
sight  and  find  latitude  at  noon  by  observation. 

The  difference  between  the  latitude  at  noon  by  D.  E.  and 
by  observation  is  LL,  or  the  error  in  latitude.  As  before, 
AX  =  AL  X  F. 

In  the  absence  of  Table  I,  the  correction  AX  may  be  found 
thus:  Enter  Table  2  of  Bowditch's  Useful  Tables  with  the 
complement  of  the  bearing  as  a  course,  find  AL  in  the  latitude 
column,  and  take  the  corresponding  departure  from  the  de- 
parture columns.  This  departure,  converted  into  difference 
of  longitude,  will  be  AX. 

Having  found  AX,  its  sign  of  application  may  be  found 
from  rule  of  Art.  298,  if  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  is  considered ; 
or,  rule  of  Art.  301,  if  the  direction  of  the  line  is  considered. 
Apply  AX  to  the  computed  longitude  for  noon,  the  result  will 
be  the  longitude  at  noon  by  observation. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  find  the  true  longitude  at  time  of 
sight,  run  the  noon  latitude  back  to  the  time  of  the  a.  m. 
sight  by  applying  the  run  in  latitude  from  sight  to  noon  back- 
wards, getting  the  true  latitude  at  time  of  sight.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  latitude  and  the  D.  E.  latitude  at  sight  is 
AL;  then  AX  =  AL  X  ^  is  the  correction  in  longitude  to  be 
applied  to  the  computed  longitude  at  time  of  sight  to  give  the 
longitude  by  observation  at  that  time. 
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When  one  Observation  is  of  a  Body  within  45"'  of  the  Prime 

Vertical  and  the  other  of  a  Body  within  15^  of 

the  Meridian. 

303.  The  mutual  correction  method. — This  method  applies 
to  the  following:  (1)  A  case  of  simultaneous  observations 
i]?.  which  one  body  is  observed  near  the  prime  vertical  for  time 
and  one  near  the  meridian  for  latitude;  (2)  a  case  of  double 
altitudes  of  the  sun  with  an  intervening  run — ^the  first  alti- 
tude observed  within  45°  of  the  prime  vertical  for  time,  the 
second  altitude  observed  within  15°  of  the  meridian  and 
worked  as  a  "  reduction  to  the  meridian  '^  sight. 

Having  determined  the  first  line,  by  either  the  chord  or 
tangent  method,  and  corrected  the  coordinates  of  one  point 
for  the  run,  and  having  found  the  value  of  F^ ,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  consider  the  latitude  obtained  by  "reduction  to  the 
meridian*^  (using  the  computed  longitude  at  the  instant  of 
observation  in  finding  H.  A.),  as  sufficiently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  for  this  latitude  to  find,  as  in  examples 
214  and  215,  the  longitude  of  fix.  Then  the  noon  position  is 
found  by  applying  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  fix  the 
run  from  the  time  of  the  second  observation  till  noon. 

However,  as  the  body  at  the  second  observation  is  not  on 
the  meridian  and  the  resulting  line  of  position  is  not  East 
and  West  in  direction,  and  as  the  sight  is  worked  with  a 
longitude  which  may  be  in  error,  the  latitude  obtained  may  be 
in  error. 

For  more  precise  results,  the  "  mutual  correction  method  " 
may  be  used,  correcting  the  longitude  from  the  time  sight  by 
the  formula  AX^  =  AL^  X  i^i , 

in  which  ALi  is  the  difference  between  the  latitude  of  a  posi- 
tion point  in  the  first  line  corrected  for  the 
run  to  second  observation  and  the  computed 
latitude  at  the  second  observation ; 
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F^  is  the  longitude  factor  of  the  first  line; 
and  AAj  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  computed 
longitude  at  the  second  observation  to  give  the 
longitude  of  fix. 
Then  the  latitude  from  the  ^^  reduction  to  the  meridian '' 
sight  should  be  corrected  by  the  formula  ALj  =  ^  -^  -^2 ; 
in  which  Fj  is  ^^^  longitude  factor  of  the  second  line  ob- 
tained from  Table  I,  knowing  the  latitude  and 
sun's  azimuth  at  second  observation ; 
and  Al/j  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  computed 
latitude  at  the  second  observation  to  give  the 
latitude  of  fix. 
This  method  of  "mutual  correction^*  is  applicable  only 
where  one  observation  is  a  time  sight  and  one  a  sight  near 
the  meridian,  the  latitude  from  this  latter  sight  being  nearly 
correct. 

The  following  rules  are  given  for  th<^  second  case  under 
this  heading,  that  of  double  altitudes  of  the  sun;  modifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  them  fit  the  first  case,  that  of  simul- 
taneous observations,  will  be  apparent. 

Bules. — ^Work  the  time  sight  by  either  the  chord  or  tan- 
gent method;  using  the  D.  K,  latitude  in  the  latter  case,  or 
assuming  latitudes  about  10'  each  side  of  the  D.  B.  latitude 
in  the  former  case. 

Find  the  longitude  factor  of  first  line  F^ . 
To  the  coordinates  of  one  position  point  of  the  first  line 
apply  the  run  to  the  instant  of  second  observation  and  obtain 
a  D.  R.  latitude  and  a  computed  longitude;  and,  with  this 
longitude,  work  the  second  sight  by  the  "reduction  to  the 
meridian  "  method,  obtaining  a  computed  latitude. 

With  the  computed  latitude  and  azimuth  at  the  second  ob- 
servation, find  the  longitude  factor  of  the  second  line  F^ . 

Take  AL^  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  D.  R  latitude 
and  the  computed  latitude  at  the  second  observation  and  find 
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AAj  =  ALi  X  ^I'y  apply  A\^  to  the  computed  longitude  at 
the  second  observation  and  obtain  the  longitude  of  fix. 

From  AXj  find  Aij  =  AAi  -=-  F^;  apply  AL^  to  the  com- 
puted latitude  at  the  second  observation  and  obtain  the  lati- 
tude of  fix, 

Ex.  216. — About  7.45  a.  m.,  January  1, 1918,  from  an  ob- 
servation of  the  sun  in  latitude  16°  21'  34"  N.  by  D.  K.  found 
the  computed  longitude  to  be  63°  15'  30"  W-  True  azimuth 
of  sun  =  Zn  =  120f  °.  Ban  thence  till  IV"  40°^  a.  m.  315** 
(true)  30.7  miles  when,  by  the  "reduction  to  the  meridian ** 
method,  the  latitude  was  found  to  be  16°  45'  04"  N.  True 
azimuth  of  sun  Zn  =  172°.8.  Kan  thence  till  noon  315° 
(true)  2.7  miles,    Eequired  the  noon  position, 

D.  R.  between  sights. 

True  Course.     1    Distance.    |  Biff.  Lat.     I        Dep.        I     BifiT.  Long. 

«160              I           80.7          I  21.7  N        |       5a.7W       |        22'.64W 

o    I   It  o   I   n 

Lat.b7B.R.  at   7.46  a.m.  16  21  84  N  Long,  computed  at  7.46  a.m.  63  16  80   W 

Biff,  of  Lat.  to  11.40a.m.       21  42N  BilT.  Long,  to           11.40a.m.      22  88.4  W 

Lat.  by  B.  B.  at  11.40a.m.  16  43  16 N  Computed  Long,  at  11.40 a.m.  63  38  08.4  W 
Xo                                    =  16  82  26N 

o     I    It 

At  11.40  a.  m.  computed  Lat.  16  46  04  N 
At  11.40  a.  m.  Lat.l)y  B.  B.  164816  N 
A2;i=  1/^N   =         148N 

To  correct  the  longitude  from  the  a.  m.  time  sight. 

O       t       It 

Lat.  100.86  N,  Zi=Q  m^  B.  ^i  =  .62     Computed  Long,  at  11.40  a. m!  '68  88  08.4  W 
AAi=A2hXJ^=l^X.a2=l'J16     ^x,  i  07     K 

AAi=l'.116=r  07"  Long,  of  fix  11.40  a.  m,  68  87  01.4  W 

Aj^  Is  northerly,  Zi  is  southward  and  eastward;  therefore,  aAi  is  easterly. 

To  correct  the  latitude  obtained  from  the  sight  near  noon. 

lAt.  160.76  N,  ^=8  T>.2B.  1^8=8.29      computed  Lat.  at  11.40  a.  m.       16  46  04    N 
Ai;8=AAi^lJi=l'ai6+8.2»=0'.13    ^2/,  7.8  N 

Ait=0'48=7".8  lAt.  of  fix  11.40  a.  m.  16  46  11.8  N 

A\|  is  easterly,  Z^  southward  and  eastward;  therefore,  ^L^  is  northerly. 

To  find  the  noon  position. 

B.  B.  11.40  a.  m.  to  noon. 

True  Course.     I     Bistance.     I     Biff.  Lat.     I        Bep. 
8160  I  2.7  I         1.9  N         I        LOW 

O      I        It  O       f      It 

Lat.  of  fix  11.40  a.m.    16  46  11.8  N  Long,  of  fix  11.40  a.  m.      63  37  01.4  W 

Biff,  of  Lat.  to  noon  1  64    N  Biff,  of  Long,  to  noon  2  00    W 

Lat.inatnoon  16  4706    N  Long.atnoon  68  89  01    W 
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304.  To  detennine  the  intersection  of  two  lines  running:  at 
an  angle  with  both  meridians  and  parallels,  when  position 
points  having  a  commcm  latitude  are  known,  one  for  each 
line. 

Two  lines  with  position  points  on  a  common  parallel  may 
be  considered  when  we  have  simultaneous  observations  of 
two  bodies  favorably  situated  for  finding  time,  the  Z^  of 
each  being  from  45"^  to  ISS**  or  225**  to  315° ;  also  when  a 
line  from  a  time  sight  is  combined  with  one  from  a  ^"<^' 


Fig.  132. 


sight  previously  taken,  the  computed  latitude  from  the  latter, 
after  correction  for  the  run  in  the  interval,  being  used  in  the 
time  sight. 

Two  cases  occur  under  this  head:  (1)  when  both  lines  are 
in  the  same  or  opposite  quadrants,  being  then  called  similar; 
(2)  when  the  two  lines  run  in  adjacent  quadrants,  being  then 
called  dissimilar. 

The  chord  method. — Let  A  and  B  be  two  points  of  a  line 
determined  by  assuming  latitudes  L^  and  ij  >  and  C  and  D 
two  points  of  a  second  line  having  the  same  coordinates;  the 
two  lines  being  the  results  of  simultaneous  observations  of 
two  different  bodies;  or,  of  observations  taken  at  different 
times,  whether  of  the  same  or  different  bodies,  one  line,  how- 
ever, being  brought  up  to  the  time  of  the  second  observation 
for  the  run  in  the  interval.  Let  \\  and  \\  be  the  longitudes 
of  A  and  B;  \'\  and  ^"2 ,  of  0  and  D  respectively. 
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Let  AB  be  the  first  line,  F^  its  longitude  factor  found  as  in 
Art.  298.  Then,  if  P  is  the  point  of  intersection,  AL  =  PM, 
and  the  corresponding  difference  of  longitude  from  A  is 
AAi  =  AM;  therefore,  AAi  =  AL  X  Fi  o 

If  CD  is  the  second  line,  its  longitude  factor  is  F^  and,  in 
the  same  way  as  above,  CM  =  AXg  and  AAj  =  AL  X  Fg  . 

In  both  figures,  AO  is  the  known  difference  of  longitude  of 
both  lines  for  one  assumed  latitude.     In  Fig.  132, 

AC  =  AM  —  CM  =  PM  (Fi  —  Fa), 
or  AM  — CM  =  AL  (F^  —  F^) ; 

but  AAi  =  AM  =  AL  X  Fi , 
and  AXj  =  CM  =  AL  X  F2 . 

In  this  figure,  where  the  lines  are  similar,  both  AA^  and  AAj 
are  applied  in  the  same  direction,  both  East  or  both  West,  so 
as  to  make  the  resulting  longitudes  the  same. 

Then,  knowing  the  name  of  the  correction  in  longitude  for 
either  line  and  the  direction  of  the  line,  the  name  of  the  cor- 
rection in  latitude  is  apparent,  or  is  found  by  the  rule  of 
Art.  301,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  line,  instead  of  the 
bearing  of  the  body,  is  considered. 

In  Fig.  133, 

AC  =  AM  +  CM  =  PM  (Fi  +  F^)  =  AL  (F^  +  F^) 
and  AAj  =  AM  =  AL  X  F-i  and  AXj  =  CM  =  AL  X  F^ . 

In  this  figure,  where  the  lines  are  '^dissimilar/*  AX^  and 
AA2  are  applied  in  the  opposite  directions,  westerly  to  the 
more  easterly  longitude  and  easterly  to  the  more  westerly  lon- 
gitude, so  as  to  make  both  resulting  longitudes  the  same,  which 
must  be  the  case;  otherwise  an  error  has  been  made.  Then, 
knowing  the  name  of  the  correction  in  longitude  for  either 
line,  and  the  direction  of  the  line,  the  name  of  the  correction 
for  latitude  is  found.  Apply  the  correction  in  latitude  to  the 
latitude  of  the  parallel  used  as  origin  to  find  the  latitude  of 
fix. 
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Bnles  for  fhe  chord  method  using  a  commoiL  latitude. — 

(1)  Find  the  longitude  factors  F-^  for  the  first  line,  and 
F2  for  the  second  line  {Art.  298). 

(2)  Divide  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  computed  for 
each  line  with  a  given  common  latitude  hy  the  difference  or 
sum  of  the  longitude  factors,  according  as  the  lines  are  "  simi- 
lar"  or  '^dissimilar."  The  result  is  the  correction  in  lati- 
tude, AL. 

(3)  The  correction  in  latitude  (AL),  multiplied  hy  the 
longitude  factor  of  each  line  {F^  and  F2),  gives  the  correct 
tion  in  longitude  for  that  line  (AX^  for  first  line,  AXj  for  sec- 
ond line).  For  ^'similar"  lines,  apply  the  corrections  in 
longitude  the  same  way  to  the  computed  longitudes  so  as  to 
make  the  resulting  longitudes  the  same  and  obtain  the  longi- 
tude of  the  fix.  If  they  do  not  come  out  the  same,  a  mistake 
has  been  made.     This  fact  serves  as  a  check  on  the  work. 

(4)  Knowing  the  name  of  the  longitude  correction  and  the 
direction  of  the  line,  find  hy  the  rule  {Art.  301),  the  name  of 
the  latitude  correction.  Apply  the  correction  in  latitude  to 
the  given  common  latitude  and  find  the  latitude  of  fix. 

In  the  above  example,  the  common  latitude  was  taken  as 
20**  30'  S.  The  lines  are  ''dissimilar"  and  the  correction 
AXi,  the  longitude  correction  to  the  coordinate  of  the  first  line, 
is  marked  West  because  the  position  point  of  that  line  has 
the  most  eastern  computed  longitude ;  AAj ,  the  longitude  cor- 
rection to  the  coordinate  of  the  second  line,  is  marked  East 
because  the  position  point  of  that  line  has  the  most  western* 
longitude.  AL  is  marked  S.  as  per  rule  in  last  paragraph  of 
Art.  298. 

305.  The  tangent  method. — Fig.  132  and  Fig.  133  apply 
in  this  case.  Only  one  latitude,  and  that  hy  D.  R.,  is  used. 
The  longitude  factor  of  each  line  is  gotten  from  Table  I,  as 
explained  in  Art.  298,  and  the  direction  of  each  line  is  ob- 
tained as  shown  in  Art.  297.  From  this  point  on,  the  mode 
of  procedure  and  the  rules  of  the  chord  method  apply. 
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306.  To  determine  the  intersection  of  two  lines  running  at 
an  angle  with  both  meridians  and  parallels,  when  position 
points  having  a  common  longitude  are  known,  one  for  each 
line. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  considered  a  position  point  in 
each  line  with  a  common  latitude.  It  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider two  lines  with  position  points  on  a  common  meridian,  as 
in  the.  case  of  two  simultaneous  observations  worked  for  lati- 
tude by  the  ^"<^'  method;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  line  from  a 
^"<^'  sight  combined  with  one  from  a  time  sight,  the  com- 


Fio.  134. 


Fig.  135. 


puted  longitude,  from  the  latter,  after  correction  for  the 
run  in  the  interval,  being  used  in  the  <^"<^'  sight. 

The  latitude  factor. — In  this  case,  instead  of  using  the 
variation  in  longitude  for  1'  of  latitude,  or  the  factor  Fj  we 
use  the  variation  in  latitude  for  1'  of  longitude,  or  the  latitude 

factor  /  (which  equals  -pi .   This  factor  is  tabulated  in  Table  48, 

Bowditch. 

The  chord  method.— Let  AB  and  CD  (Pig.  134)  and  (Fig. 
135)  be  two  lines  of  position  obtained  by  working  sights  with 
the  same  assumed  longitudes,  the  longitudes  of  the  meridians 
oi  AC  and  BD;  or,  let  ^B  be  a  first  line  moved  for  the  run 
between  observations;  A  and  B  being  the  coordinates  of  the 
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first  line  at  the  instant  of  the  second  observation,  the  longi- 
tudes of  A  and  B  are  used  to  work  the  sight  for  the  second 
line  CD.  Let  L\  and  L'^  be  the  latitudes  of  A  and  B;  L'\ 
and  U^  y  of  G  and  D  respectively. 

AB  being  the  first  line,  f^  (found  as  in  Art.  298)  is  its 
latitude  factor;  then,  if  P  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  AB 
with  the  second  line,  taking  the  meridian  of  AC  as  origin, 
we  have  AA  =:  PM  and  the  corresponding  A&  from  parallel 
of  A  \&  AM,hvLi  AM  =  PM  X  A ;  therefore,  ALj  =  AX  X  A  • 

If  CD  is  the  second  line,  its  latitude  factor  is  f^ ,  and,  in  the 
same  way  as  above,  CM  =  PM  X  A  >  or  A&a  =  AX  X  /a  • 

In  both  figures,  4(7  is  the  known  difference  of  latitude  of 
the  position  points  of  the  two  lines  on  the  common  meridian 
AC. 

In  Pig.  134,  AC  =  AM  —  CM  =  PM(fi  —  f,),  or  the 
difference  of  latitude  AC  =  AX  (fi  —  fj),  then  AM  =  AL^ 
=  AX  X  fi  and  CM  =  Alj  =  AX  X  f2  • 

In  this  figure,  where  the  lines  are  ** similar"  both  correc- 
tions to  the  latitude,  AL^  and  AL2  y  are  applied  in  the  same 
way,  either  to  N.  or  to  S.  so  as  to  make  the  resulting  latitudes 
the  same.  . 

Knowing  the  name  of  the  correction  in  latitude  for  either 
line,  the  name  of  the  correction  in  longitude  for  the  same  line 
is  apparent,  or  is  obtained  by  the  rule  of  Art.  301. 

In  Fig.  135,  AC  =  AM  +  CM  =  PM(fi  -f  f,),  or  the 
known  difference  of  latitude  AC  =  AX(fi  +  i^ ;  then  AM 
=  All  =  AX  X  f  1  and  CM  =  Aluj  =  AX  X  f  2  • 

In  this  figure,  where  the  lilies  are  " dissimilar"  the  cor- 
rections for  latitude  Are  applied  in  the  opposite  directions,  , 
northerly  to  the  more  southern  latitude  and  southerly  to  the  I 
more  northern  latitude,  so  as  to  make  both  resultiug  latitudes 
the  same.     The  name  of  the  correction  iu  longitude  is  found 
by  rule   (Art.  301).     The  correction  in  longitude,  applied 
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with  its  proper  sign  to  the  longitude  of  the  common  meridian, 
will  give  the  longitude  of  fix. 
Bules  for  chord  mttl^od,  using  a  common  longitude. — 

(1)  From  the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  of  each  line, 
find  the  latitude  factor  f^  for  the  first  line,  and  f^  for  the  sec- 
ond line. 

(2)  Divide  the  difference  of  the  computed  latitudes  of  the 
position  points  on  the  common  meridian  hy  the  difference  or 
sum  of  the  latitude  factors,  according  as  the  lines  are  "  simi- 
lar "  or  "  dissimilar,"  The  result  is  the  correction  in  longi- 
tude. 

(3)  The  correction  in  longitude,  multiplied  iy  the  latitude 
factor  of  a  line,  gives  the  correction  in  latitude  to  he  applied 
to  the  latitude  of  that  line's  position  point  on  the  common  me- 
ridian. For  ''  similar "  lines,  the  latitude  corrections  are  ap- 
plied the  same  way,  for  "  dissimilar  "  lines  the  opposite  way, 
to  the  computed  latitudes,  so  as  to  make  the  resulting  latitude 
the  same  and  to  give  the  latitude  of  fix. 

(4)  Knowing  the  name  of  the  latitude  correction,  and  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  position  corresponding,  find  hy  the 
rule  (Art.  301)  the  name  of  the  longitude  correction..  Apply 
this  with  its  proper  sign  to  the  longitude  of  the  common  me- 
ridian;  the  result  will  he  the  longitude  of  fix. 
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307.  The  tangent  method.— The  above  example  (219)  may 
be  worked  by  the  tangent  method  thus:  Let  the  first  sight 
be  worked  with  the  D.  R.  latitude  40°  24'  N.,  giving  a  com- 
puted longitude;  find  from  the  azimuth  tables  the  sun's  true 
bearing  Z^  at  the  first  observation,  and  from  Table  48,  Bow- 
ditch,  the  value  /i. 

Let  this  D.  R.  latitude  and  the  resulting  computed  longitude 
be  corrected  for  the  run  of  the  ship  between  observations,  thus 
obtaining  a  position  point  L' ,  W 

Let  the  <^"  <^'  sight  be  worked  with  this  corrected  longitude 
A',  the  resulting  computed  latitude  being  L".  Find  from  the 
azimuth  tables  the  sun's  true  bearing  Z2  at  the  second  obser- 
vation and  from  the  Tabic,  the  value  f^ ;  the  azimuths  in  both 
cases  being  taken  less  than  90°. 

In  example  219,  the  lines  rtln  in  the  same  quadrant  and  are 
"  similar  " ;  therefore, 

Diff .  of  latitudes       _  U'^L' 

Diff.  of  Lat.  factors       f^-^f^   ' 

ALi=AAx/iandIr=Lat.of  fix=L'-|-ALi,1   ,     , 

}•  check 


AZtj  =  AA  X  /a  and  L  =  Lat.  of  fix 

Then  mark  AA  with  its  proper  sign  and  apply  it  to  A' ;  the  re- 
sult A  is  the  longitude  of  fix. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  NEW  HAVIOATIOir. 

308.  The  method  of  treating  Sumner  lines  to  be  described 
in  the  following  pages  is  known  as  the  method  of  Marcq  Saint- 
Hilaire,  and  is  considered  in  various  text-books  under  the 
head  of  "  The  New  Navigation/^  However,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  it — the  French  have  used  the  method  for  years, 

Beferring  to  Arts.  281-284  "and  Fig.  121,  it  is  seen  that 
for  a  given  instant  an  observed  heavenly  body  is  in  the  zenith 
of  some  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  wliich  is  the  pole  of  a 
system  of  circles  of  equal  altitude  called  also  parallels  of 
altitude.  For  a  given  dead  reckoning  position,  this  body  has 
a  parallel  of  altitude,  and  the  altitude  corresponding  may  be 
found  by  computation. 

If  from  the  ship's  position  at  the  given  instant,  the  meas- 
ured altitude  of  the  same  heavenly  body  differs  from  the  com- 
puted altitude,  the  true  position  of  the  ship  is  not  on  the 
parallel  of  altitude  passing  through  the  dead  reckoning  posi- 
tion but  on  another  one  of  the  same  system;  distant  from  it 
on  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  dead  reckoning  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  body,  the  number  of  sea  miles  equal 
to  the  number  of  minutes  of  arc  in  the  difference  between  the 
measured  and  computed  altitudes,  and  in  a  direction  towards 
or  from  the  observed  heavenly  body,  according  as  the  measured 
altitude  is  greater  or  less  than  that  by  computation ;  therefore, 
to  determine  one  point  of  the  circle  of  equal  altitudes,  which 
circle  is  the  locus  of  the  ship's  possible  positions  at  the  given 
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instant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  off,  in  the  proper  direction 
from  the  ship's  position  by  D.  K.,  a  great  circle  distance 
equal  to  the  above-mentioned  difference  of  altitude  called  the 
"altitude  difference/'  The  point  thus  determined  is  one 
"  position  point "  and  the  circle  of  altitude  through  it  is  the 
required  "  line  of  position/' 

Let  Fig.  136  represent  a  projection  of  a  heavenly  body  S 
on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  its  geographical  position 
(Art.  281),  showing  A,  the 
D.  E.  position  of  a  ship 
from  which  an  altitude  of 
the  body  S  has  been  ob- 
served, then  AS  is  the  great 
circle  direction  of  the  body 
S  from  A  and  HA  is  the 
computed  true  altitude  of  S 
for  that  place  and  instant  of 
observation.  If  the  meas- 
ured true  altitude  is  also 
equal  to  HA,  the  ship's  real 
position  is  on  a  circle  of 
altitude  whose  radius  is  8A;  however,  if  the  measured  true 
altitude  is  not  HA  but  HB  (represented  in  the  figure  as 
>  HA),  then  AB  is  the  "altitude  difference,"  hBcd  is  the 
circle  of  altitude  passing  through  the  place  of  observation, 
and  B  is  one  point  of  this  circle  which  has  certain  attributes 
that  make  it  very  prominent  in  the  methods  of  fhe  so-called 
'^  New  Navigation/' 

This  point  is  always  nearer  to  the  real  position  of  the  ship 
than  the  D.  E.  position,  except  when  coincident  with  it,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  136,  in  which  ahc,  a  circle 
described  about  ^  as  a  center  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  pos- 
sible error  and  called  "  a  circle  of  error,"  includes  the  ship's 
position  which,  being  also  on  the  circle  of  altitude  hBcd, 


Fig.  136. 
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must  be  on  the  are  bBc,  Since  ABS  is  perpendicular  to  this 
arc  at  its  middle  point  B  it  is  evident  that  B  is  nearer  than 
A  to  the  ship^s  real  position,  and  as  B  occupies  the  mean  of 
the  probable  positions,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  in  error  than 
other  points  of  the  arc. 

The  circle  of  altitude  might  be  drawn  on  a  globe  if  the  lat- 
ter should  have  sufficient  dimensions  (Art.  283) ;  or  it  might 
be  practicable  to  draw  it  on  a  Mercator  chart  in  the  case  of  a 
body  of  small  declination  observed  at  a  high  altitude,  in  other 
words,  in  case  of  many  observations  made  in  the  tropics,  by 
first  locating  the  body's  geographical  position  and  then  draw- 
ing a  circle  from  that  point  as  a  center  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  body's  observed  true  zenith  distance  (Arts.  281-286). 
The  point  B  would  then  be  determined  by  construction  at  the 
intersection  of  this  circle  and  the  great  circle  passing  through 
the  D.  B.  position  of  the  observer  and  the  body's  geographical 
position. 

The  computed  point. — As  the  use  of  a  globe  is  impracti- 
cable, and  since  circles  of  altitude  may  be  represented  by 
circles  on  a  Mercator  chart  only  under  special  circumstances, 
it  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  find  by  computation  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  point  B  through  which  the  circle  of  altitude 
passes,  therefore,  in  the  practice  of  the  ^'  New  Navigation," 
this  point  becomes  the  first  desideratum  and  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  "computed  point."  Having  determined 
the  "  altitude  difference,"  this  point  may  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  in  practical  navigation  by  laying  off  this  dif- 
ference on  a  loxodrome  through  the  D.  R.  position  instead  of 
along  the  great  circle  bearing,  the  error  produced  by  this  sub- 
stitution, owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  "  altitude  difference," 
being  inappreciable,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions. 

line  of  position. — Since  the  D.  R.  position  so  limits  that 
portion  of  the  circle  of  altitude  on  which  the  observer  may 
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be,  it  is  necessary  in  practice  to  consider  only  a  small  arc 
and  this  will  not  differ  materially  within  certain  limits  from 
a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  computed  point  at  right 
angles  to  the  body^s  bearing  regarded  as  a  loxodrome,  except 
when  the  body  observed  is  very  near  the  zenith,  the  limits  of 
coincidence  depending  on  the  value  of  the  altitude  difference 
as  well  as  the  altitude  of  the  observed  body. 

Formiil8&. — The  altitude  and  azimuth  may  be  computed  from 
the  formulae  (159),  the  form  for  arrangement  of  work  in  find- 
ing h  and  Z  being  as  shown  in  the  solution  of  examples  157  and 
158,  or  these  elements  may  be  found,  without  computation 
within  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term,  from  the  spherical 
traverse  tables  of  Aquino,  which  are  printed  in  Hydrc^aphic 
Office  publication  No.  200. 

Or  the  altitude  may  be  computed  from  the  formula 

sin  h  =  co8  (L^d)  —2  cos  L  cos  d  sin^  it         (239) 

and  the  true  azimuth  Z  may  then  be  taken  from  the  azimuth 
tables  (Art.  221),  from  an  azimuth  diagram,  or  found  from 
a  simultaneous  compass  bearing  corrected  for  variation  and 
deviation,  provided  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  admit  of  an 
ficcurate  bearing  being  taken. 

For  a  body  observed  on  the  meridian  formula  (239)  re- 
duces to  sin  h=:co8  (L^d)  or  z  =  L^d,  which  is  the  usual 
formula  for  finding  the  latitude  from  a  meridian  altitude. 

Since  tables  of  haversines  and  log  haversines  have  been  more 
generally  supplied  (Table  45,  Bowditch),  the  following  for- 
mulae obtained  from  (209)  and  (210)  by  substituting  (L^d) 
for  Zq,  have  become  the  most  widely  used  for  computing  the 
zenith  distance : 


haver  z = haver  (L^d)-^ haver  tf, 
where  z=:90°  —  h  and  6  is  defined  by 

haver  ^=cos  L  cos  d  haver  t. 


(240) 
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Besides  their  existence  in  Bowditch,  Hydrographic  Office 
publication  No.  200  contains  a  special  collection  of  tables  to 
facilitate  the  computation  of  the  zenith  distance  by  the  above 
formulae. 

A  Sumner  line  determined  by  the  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire 
method  is  of  course  the  same  as  would  be  determined  by  any 
other  approved  method  of  solution.  It  may  be  combined  to 
determine  a  fix  with  a  terrestrial  bearing  or  with  a  line  found 
from  a  sight  worked  by  some  one  of  the  direct  methods. 

Conditions  of  observation. — Owing  to  errors  of  refraction 
at  low  altitudes^  and  to  the  small  limits  within  which  the 
circle  of  altitude  and  its  tangent  at  the  computed  point  are 
coincident  at  very  high  altitudes  as  well  as  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  observation  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  desirable 
that  heavenly  bodies  be  observed,  if  possible,  at  altitudes  not 
less  than  10**  nor  greater  than  86**. 

Advantages  of  the  Harcq  Saint-Hilaire  method. — The  great 
advantage  of  this  method  of  obtaining  a  line  lies  in  the  fact 
that  since  the  formulcB  make  it  avaUdble  practically  without 
limitations  as  to  azimuth,  altitude,  or  hour  angle,  it  furnishes 
one  method  equally  applicable  to  all  conditions,  whether  these 
conditions  would  otherwise  require  the  formulce  of  a  time- 
sight,  a  ^*'^*  sight,  or  that  of  a  body  observed  near  the  merid- 
ian. Except  when  finding  latitude  by  meridian  altitude,  by 
reduction  to  the  meridian,  or  by  Polaris,  or  when  finding 
longitude  by  the  time-sight  (tangent)  method,  the  process  of 
solution  above  described  is  simpler  than  any  other  method 
for  either  latitude  or  longitude. 

Kulc  for  the  determination  of  a  single  line. — ^With  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  given  D.  R.  position,  compute 
the  true  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  for  the  instant  at  which 
the  observed  true  altitude  is  known,  or  will  be  known,  and  find 
from  the  azimuth  tables  the  bod/s  true  azimuth  Z  for  the 
same  instant.    Subtract  the  computed  true  altitude  from  the 
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observed  true  altitude,  calling  the  remainder  the  "altitude 
difference ''  and  designating  it  by  the  letter  a.  Then  run  by 
dead  reckoning,  or  lay  down  on  the  chart  from  the  assumed 
D.  R.  position,  the  distance  of  a  sea  miles  on  a  Mercator  course 
equal  to  the  observed  bod/s  azimuth,  if  the  observed  altitude 
is  the  greater;  on  a  course  equal  to  the  azimuth  +180®,  if 
the  observed  altitude  is  less  than  that  by  computation.  The 
point  thus  determined  is  the  computed  point,  and  a  line 
(which  may  be  drawn  on  the  chart)  through  this  point  at 
right  angles  to  the  body's  bearing  line  will  be  the  line  of  posi- 
tion. In  Fig.  137,  AB  is  the  "altitude  difference,"  B  the 
computed  point,  and  BB*  the  line  of  position  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  body  S^  made  at  the  D.  R.  position  A. 


Fig.  136a. 


Any  point  on  a  line  of  position  together  with  the  line's  direc- 
tion determines  the  line,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  use  the  point  at  which  the  assumed  latitude  cuts  the  Saint- 
Hilaire  line,  thus  finding  at  once  the  longitude  corresponding 
to  assumed  latitude  or  Xc  without  finding  the  "  computed 
point.'' 

In  Fig.  136a  the  point  A  is  the  assumed  position;  line  BC 
is  the  line  of  position ;  B,  the  computed  point ;  and  C,  the  point 
on  the  line  corresponding  to  the  assumed  latitude. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  A  be  iy=40®  N.,  A=60®  30'  00"  W., 
the  altitude  difference  a=5  miles  toward  the  heavenly  body 
whose  beariiig  is  120^  and  hence  the  angle  BAC=30°. 

From  the  traverse  tables,  using  30°  as  the  course  and  5  miles 
as  the  difference  of  latitude  we  find  the  value  of  AC  in  miles 
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from  the  distance  column  to  be  5.77.  Then  transforming  the 
departure^  5.77  miles,  into  difference  of  longitude  for  latitude 
40%  we  have  AC=7'.53  =  7'  32"  E.  Hence  the  position  of 
point  C  is,  i=40^  N.,  \c=60°  22'  28"  W. 

This  point  is  particularly  important  in  finding  the  elapsed 
interval  from  time  of  A,  M.  sight  to  noon,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  XXI. 

Double  altitudes. — If  having  determined  the  computed 
point  B  of  one  line  BB'  (Fig.  137),  the  run  of  the  ship  is 
laid  off  from  5  to  C,  at  which  point  another  altitude  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  different  body,  bearing  in  the  direction  C82  is 
both  observed  and  computed,  the  hour  angle  from  the 
meridian  of  C  being  used  in  the  computation,  then  a  second 
line  of  position  DD'  may  be -obtained  by  laying  off  the  "alti- 
tude difference  "  at  the  second  observation  as  before  explained, 
the  point  C  being  the  D.  R.  position  and  D  the  computed 
point  of  this  second  line.  The  intersection  of  .Z)Z>'  with  CC 
drawn  through  C  parallel  to  the  first  line  (CC  being  the 
first  line  transferred  for  the  run  of  the  ship  during  the  inter- 
val between  observations)  will  be  the  fix  F,  These  lines  and 
the  intervening  run  may  be  laid  down  on  a  Mercator  chart 
(Fig.  137)  and  the  fix  found  by  construction  (see  Art.  292). 

AnticipatiiLg  the  work. — Should  the  navigator,  assuming 
the  position  A  for  a  later  instant,  compute  the  true  h  and  Z 
of  a  heavenly  body  to  be  observed  at  that  future  time  and 
place,  he  may  immediately  plot  that  position  on  the  chart 
and  lay  down  the  body's  bearing  line;  then  there  will  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  off  the  "altitude  difference ''  and 
draw  in  the  line  of  position  when  the  actual  altitude  has 
been  observed  at  the  predetermined  instant  of  G.  M.  T.  The 
fact  that  the  preliminary  computation  may  be  made,  perhaps 
hours  in  advance  of  the  actual  measurement  of  the  altitude, 
makes  the  Saint-Hilaire  method  most  useful  to  any  navigator 
desiring  to  anticipate  his  work.    If  for  any  reason  the  obser- 
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vation  should  not  be  made  at  the  exact  G.  M.  T.  used  in  the 
computation,  the  line  plotted  as  above  should  be  shifted  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  error  (Art.  293),  remembering  that  if  the 
G.  M.  T.  of  observation  is  greater  than  that  of  computation 
the  line  must  be  shifted  to  the  westward,  otherwise  to  the 
eastward.  The  same  result  may  be  accomplished  by  laying 
off  the  "  altitude  difference  "  from  a  new  position  point  found 
by  so  altering  the  longitude  of  the  assumed  position  (to  the 
westward  or  eastward  as  indicated  above)  that  the  hour  angle 
corresponding  to  the  G.  M.  T.  of  observation  may  be  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  solution,  thus  making  the  computa- 
tion for  the  altitude  still  hold  good  (see  Ex.  222  and  Fig. 
145).  For  any  probable  difference  between  the  G.  M.  T.  of 
observation  and  that  of  computation  the  changes  in  the  ele- 
ments used  for  the  observed  body  would  be  so  slight  as  to 
produce  only  an  inappreciable  error  in  the  results.  So  long 
as  the  longitude  is  changed  as  above  to  make  the  hour  angle 
the  same  for  the  G.  M.  T.,  both  of  observation  and  computa- 
tion, no  other  adjustment  will  be  necessary,  as  for  instance 
for  any  change  in  the  assumed  position  due  to  fleet  maneu- 
vers. A  line  from  a  previous  observation,  however,  brought 
up  to  the  instant  of  the  second  observation,  must  be  trans- 
ferred for  the  exact  run  in  the  interval ;  then  the  intersection 
of  the  two  lines  will  give  the  "  fix  ^^  at  the  instant  of  second 
observation.  - 

Intersection  by  Compntation-Donble  Altitudes. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  137,  let 

AB  be  the  first  altitude  difference  =  a^^ , 

CD  be  the  second  altitude  difference  =  aj , 

Z^  be  the  azimuth  of  the  body  at  the  first  observation, 

Z2  be  the  azimuth  of  the  body  at  the  second  observation. 

Then  the  position  of  A  being  that  by  dead  reckoning  at  the 
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first  observation,  the  position  of  B  is  obtained  by  running  a 
distance  a^  in  the  direction  of  the  first  azimuth,  or  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  required  by  the  conditions. 

The  position  of  C  (the  D.  R.  position  used  in  the  solution 
of  the  second  observation)  is  obtained  from  the  position  B 
and  the  dead  reckoning  between  observations.  If  desired  the 
run  Oi  and  the  run  BC  may  be  combined  in  one  traverse,  thus 
permitting  C  to  be  found  directly  from  A. 

The  position  of  F,  or  fix,  is  obtained  by  running  a  distance 
CF  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  line  (see  Ex. 
220  and  Fig.  137).  As  the  line  runs  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions from  C,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that  the  general 
direction  of  CF  is  that  of  CD;  the  direction  of  CF  cannot 
differ  as  much  as  90°  from  that  of  CD,  and  hence  that  direc- 
tion from  the  point  C  is  considered  which  fulfills  this 
requirement. 

The  distance  CF  =  CD  cosec  CFD  =  a^  cosec  (Zi  ^  Z^) 
and  is  easily  found  by  computation,  or  by  using  the  traverse 
tables,  entering  the  tables  with  (Z^  ^  Zj)  as  a  course  and 
taking  out  the  distance  CF  in  the  distance  column  directly 
opposite  the  value  aj  found  in  the  departure  column  (see 
Art.  125). 

The  angle  CFD,  which  equals  the  difference  of  the  azimuths 
of  the  body,  or  bodies,  at  the  two  observations,  or  Z^^  Z^y 
is  always  acute  if  the  same  body  is  observed  in  both  observa- 
tions, and  is  never  greater  than  90°  in  case  the  observations 
are  of  two  different  bodies. 

Intersection  by  Compntation-Simnltaneons  Observations. 

When  the  position  of  the  ship  does  not  change  between  the 
sights,  and  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  observations,  the  run 
BC  of  Fig.  137  is  zero ;  therefore,  in  such  cases,  as  shown  in 
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Fig.  138,  when  the  "  fix  ^^  is  to  be  determined  by  computation^ 
use  the  D.  E.  position  A  in  the  solution  of  one  observation, 
apply  the  altitude  diflference  a^^  to  the  position  A  and  find  the 
computed  point  B  of  the  first  line  BB';  then  use  this  com- 
puted point  B  in  the  solution  of  the  other  observation,  apply 
the  altitude  difference  ag  to  the  same  point  B  and  find  the 
computed  point  D  of  the  second  line  DD\  The  intersection 
F  of  the  two  lines  will  be  the  ''  fix  "  (see  Ex.  221). 


Fig.  138. 


Intersection  by  Construction. 

When  the  ship's  position  changes  between  observations,  the 
"  fix ''  by  construction  should  be  found  by  first  determining 
the  lines  and  then  plotting  them  on  the  chart  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  137. 

Should  the  ship's  position  not  change  between  sights,  or  in 
the  case  of  simultaneous  observations,  the  computed  point  B 
of  the  first  line  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  the  second 
sight  and  the  "fix''  by  construction  found  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  138.  However,  it  is  customary  to  work  both  sights  by 
uBinK  the  co-ordinates  of  one  and  the  same  point  A,  laying  off 
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from  that  one  position  both  altitude  differences,  each  in  its 
proper  direction,  for  the  determination  of  the  computed 
points ;  then  the  intersection  of  the  position  lines,  when  drawn, 
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will  be  the  "  fix ''  F  (see  Fig.  139) .  In  this  connection  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  method  of  laying  off  courses  and  distances 
on  the  Mercator  and  poly  conic  charts  (see  Art.  31). 
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Special  cases. — ^The  following  cases  are  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  order  that  the  student  may  learn  how  to  com- 
bine, perhaps  with  advantage  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  direct  methods  of  Chapters  XVII  and  XIX  with  the 
indirect  method  of  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire : 

(1)  When  one  of  the  two  observed  bodies  is  on  the  merid- 
ian (Figs.  140  and  141).  Let  A  be  the  D.  R.  position;  B  the 
computed  point  of  the  line  BR  (or  that  line  transferred  for 


Fio.  140. 


Fig.  141. 


run  to  the  instant  of  the  second  observation) .  Then  whether 
the  observation  of  the  body  on  the  meridian  is  solved  by  the 
Saint-Hilaire  method,  using  the  computed  point  B  of  the 
line  BR  and  the  altitude  difference  o^,  or  by  the  direct 
method  (Art.  240),  the  result  will  be  same;  in  the  one  case 
BD  =  Oa  and  in  the  other  it  is  the  difference  of  latitude  be- 
tween B  and  Z>.  In  either  case  BF  =  BD  cosec  BFD  = 
BD  cosec  (Zi  /^  Zj)  =  BD  cosec  Z^ ,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  find  BF  as  the  latitude  is  well  determined  and  the  longi- 
tude alone  in  doubt.  Find  the  Departure  DF  =  a^  cot  Z^ , 
then  the  difference  of  longitude  which  applied  to  the  longi- 
tude of  B  will  give  the  longitude  of  fix. 
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In  this  particular  case^  however^  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  direct  method  of  Arts.  299  and  300,  as  illustrated  in 
Ex.  213,  is  equally  as  simple. 

(2)  When  one  of  two  observations  is  to  be  solved  as  a  time- 
sight.  Some  navigators  are  averse  to  giving  up  the  time-sight 
(tangent)  method  when  conditions  justify  its  use,  at  the  same 
time  preferring  that  of  Saint-Hilaire  to  the  <^"<^'  method. 
This  procedure  may  find  application  in  simultaneous  observa- 
tions of  stars  or  in  forenoon  observations  of  the  sun;  the 

intersection  may  be  found 
graphically  on  the  chart  or  by 
computation  as  indicated  be- 
low and  in  Fig.  142. 

Let  BR  (Fig.  142)  be  one 
line  from  a  time-sight  of  a 
body  (not  on  the  P.  V.), 
whose  azimuth  is  Z^^ ,  trans- 
ferred for  run  to  the  instant 
"^Zi  of  observation  of  another  body 
whose  azimuth  is  Zj ;  or  a  line 
from  a  time-sight  simultane- 
ous with  the  observation  of  the 
body  whose  azimuth  is  Z^ . 
The  point  B  having  been  used  in  the  solution  of  the  other 
observation  by  the  Saint-Hilaire  method,  D  is  the  computed 
point  of  the  line  DD'  and  F  the  fix.  BFD  =  Z^^  Z^; 
FBR  =  90""  ^Z^;BR  =  l  and  RF  =  p  between  the  positions 
of  B  and  F.  Entering  the  traverse  tables  with  Z^  ^  Z^  as  a 
course,  look  for  a^  in  the  dep.  column  and  find  BF  in  the  dis- 
tance column;  with  the  direction  of  BF,  that  is  90**  ^  Z^ , 
as  a  course  and  BF  as  a  distance,  take  out  the  corresponding 
/  and  p;  then  find  values  of  L^  and  D  and,  from  the  co- 
ordinates of  B,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  **  fix  ^'  F, 
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(3)  If  tbe  time  sight  is  of  a  body  observed  on  the  prime 
vertical,  then,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  143  and  144,  the  line  of 
position  BR  will  mn  dne  north  and  sonth,  the  longitude  of 
**fix'^  will  be  well  determined  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  only  its  latitude.  This  may  be  found  from  the 
latitude  of  B  and  the  difference  of  latitude  between  B  and  F. 
In  this  case  BF  is  this  difference  of  latitude  and  BF  = 
a,  cosec  (Z^  /^  Z^)  =  a,  cosec  (90**  ^^  Z^)  =  a^sec  Z^. 


Zf- 


z^ 


^^. 


FiQ.  143. 


Fig.  144. 


However,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  direct 
methods  the  longitude  would  be  well  determined  from  the 
observation  on  the  prime  vertical  and  that  an  excellent  "  fix  ^^ 
would  then  result  from  using  this  longitude  in  the  solution  of 
the  </>  V  sight. 

(4)  If  the  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire  method  is  applied  to  the 
first  sight  worked  and  the  latitude  of  the  computed  point  of 
this  first  line  is  used  in  working  a  time-sight  (tangent 
method),  the  intersection,  if  not  found  by  construction,  may 
be  found  as  explained  in  Art.  305. 

The  sMp^i  most  probable  position. — From  each  one  of  sev- 
eral simultaneous  observations,  a  line  of  position  may  be 
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obtained  and  from  n  observations  n  lines  will  result;  in  case 
there  have  been  no  errors  of  observations,  or  otherwise,  these 
hnes  should  pass  through  one  and  the  same  point.  However, 
there  are  always  errors  which  may  be  due  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  instrument  itself  or  its  adjustment,  to  error  of  the 
tabulated  dip  or  refraction,  to  incorrect  time,  or  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  observer,  etc.,  and,  in  consequence,  gen- 
erally speaking,  there  will  be  more  than  one  point  of  inter- 
section, and  there  may  be  for  n  lines  as  many  as  — ^— ^ 

points.  It  is  evident  that  the  ship  is  not  at  all  points;  the 
"  theory  of  the  probability  of  errors "  shows  that  the  most 
probable  position  is  that  point  from  which  if  perpendiculars 
are  drawn  to  the  lines  of  position,  the  sum  of  their  squares 
shall  be  a  minimum.  The  navigator,  in  his  effort  to  check 
a  "  fix  "  from  two  lines  by  means  of  a  third  line  of  position, 
will  often  find  that  the  three  lines  make  a  plane  triangle; 
and,  in  such  cases,  though  the  most  probable  position  may 
easily  be  found  by  construction,  the  practical  navigator,  re- 
garding this  procedure  as  more  a  matter  of  theory  than  of 
practical  value,  will  assume  the  ship^s  position  at  the  center 
of  said  triangle,  especially  if  it  is  small  and  equilateral. 

Use  of  Table  44,  Bowditch. — ^This  table  has  opposite  t  in 
the  p.  m.  column  the  log  sin  ^t  in  the  sine'  column;  so  if 
using  formula  (239),  look  for  t  expressed  in  time  in  the  p.  m. 
column  and  from  the  sine  column,  directly  abreast,  take  out 
the  log  sin  it  which,  multiplied  by  2,  will  be  the  log  sin '  it. 
This  method  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  221,  and  the  method  of 
considering  the  half-angle  in  degrees  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  220. 
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Ex.  222. — April  7,  1918,  a.  m.,  by  an  observation  of  the 
Bun  taken  at  the  6.  M.  T.  0'  40"  54'  April  8,  1918,  a  ghip  was 
found  to  be  on  a  line  of  position  GM  determined  by  a  posi- 
tion point  G  in  Lat.  39°  27'  N.  and  Long.  69^  18'  W.,  and 
by  the  sun's  true  azimuth  Z^  =  104**  58'.  Eiq)ecting  the  rfiip 
to  maintain  for  several  hours  her  course  S20**  (true)  and 
speed  10  knots  per  hour,  the  navigator  decided  to  anticipate 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  for  a  line  from  an  observation  of 
the  sun  to  be  taken  three  hours  later,  or  at  the  6.  M.  T. 
3*  40"  54\  Assuming  that  the  D.  R.  position  at  that  time 
would  be  Lat.  39**  50'  N.  and  Long.  69  **  43'  W.,  he  found  for 
that  time  and  place  the  sun's  computed  true  altitude  to  be 
54**  11'  45"  and  its  true  azimuth  or  Z^  to  be  Zk  =  153**  49'. 
The  above  D.  B.  position  and  bearing  weie  immediately  laid 
down  on  the  chart  (see  A,  Fig.  145).  The  navigator  failed 
to  get  his  sight  at  the  exact  6.  M.  T.  used  in  the  computation, 
but  16  seconds  later,  or  at  the  6.  M.  T.  3"  41'"  10',  he  observed 
the  sextant  altitude  of  Sh.  54**  00'  50";  I.  C.-I-3';  height  of 
eye  26  feet.  It  is  required  to  find  at  the  time  of  the  seccmd 
observation  a  position  point  and  line  by  the  Marcq  Saint- 
Hilaire  method  and  the  "  fix ''  by  constructioB. 

Solution. — The  sun's  true  azimuth  at  second  sight  from 
tables,  or  Z^,  is  Zn  =  153*'  49',  the  computed  true  altitude 
of  the  sun's  center  is  54°  11'  45",  the  observed  true  altitude 
is  54°  14'  13",  and  hence  a^  is  2'  28"  to  be  laid  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Zg.  Since  the  G.  M.  T.  of  observation  was  16  seecoods 
later  than  that  used  in  the  computation,  the  longitude  of  the 
D.  R.  position  of  the  second  line  must  be  so  changed  as  to 
give  for  the  6.  M.  T.  of  observation  the  same  hour  angle 
as  that  used  in  the  computation;  in  this  case  the  lo&gitude 
must  be  increased  by  16  seconds  of  time,  that  is  by  4  minutes 
of  arc. 

Therefore,  from  A',  which  is  V  of  longitude  direcUy  to 
westward  of  A   (see  Fig.  145),  lay  off  fl2=^'  2^'%  in  this 
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case,  toward  the  sun  and  B  will  be  a  position  point  of  the 
second  line  BB^,  and,  as  AW  is  the  first  line  brought  up  for 
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the  ran,  F,  in  Lat.  39°  49'  N.,  and  Long.  69°  43'  W.,  by  con- 
struction, will  be  the  "  fix.^^  It  is  apparent  that  ag  could  have 
been  laid  off  from  A  to  0,  and  the  line  then  shifted  to  S  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  error  of  time  (Arts.  31  and  293). 
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littlehales'  graphic  solution. — ^The  meihods  of  the  "  New 
Navigation  ^^  kave  been  applied  by  Mr.  G.  W*  Littlehales  of 
the  Hydrographic  OflBlce,  Navy  Department,  to  the  graphic 
solution  of  the  astronomical  triangle  by  means  of  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  observer'?  meridian. 
Knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  D.  R.,  and  having 
found  the  observed  body's  hour  angle  and  declination  for  the 
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instant  of  observation,  the  navigator  may  find  jgraphically 
the  values  of  Z  and  li  for  the  given  D.  R.  position,  and,  from 
these  and  the  measured  true  altitude  of  the  same  body  the 
"computed  point  and  line  of  position,  as  previously  explained. 
The  theory  embodied  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows: 
let  Fig.  146  be  the  projection  referred  tp  above  on  a  reduced 
scale;  P,  the  north  pole;  Z,  the  observer's' zenith;  M,  the 
observed  body  located  by  its  hour  angle  ZFM  and  its  decli- 
nation BM\  then  FZM  is  the  astronomical  triangle  in  which 
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the  known  parts  are  PZ  the  co-i,  PM  the  QO-d,  and  ZPM  the 
hour  angle  i.  In  this  method  PZ  is  cbneidered  as  <  90* 
or  >  90''  according  as  L  is  north  or  south;  PM  is,<  90° 
or  >  90°  according  as  d  is  north  or  south.  The  required 
parts  of  the  triangle  are  PZM  or  Z  and  ZM  the  co-h,  and 
they  may  be  easily  determined  if  referred  to  a  system  of 
co-ordinates  which,  like  the  equinoctial  system,  admits  of 
permanent  graduations.  This  is  accomplished  by  revolvipg 
the  astronomical  triangle  about  the  central  point  0  of  the 
projection  with  the  side  PZ  kept  in  coincidence  with  the 
bounding  meridian  till  Z  falls  where  P  originally  was  and  P 
and  iif  are  revolved  respectively  into  the  positions  P'  and  M' 
so  that  the  unknown  parts,  PZM  and  ZMy  respectively  equal 
to  P'PM'  and  PM\  may  be  measured  from  the  graduations  of 
the  projection ;  PZM  is  reckoned  from  the  left  hand  bounding 
meridian  and  P'PM  from  the  right'  hand  bounding  mexidian. 
It  is  apparent  tl^at  M  }ias  described  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  0!M. and  which  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  PZ  or 
Go-L,  hence  to  obviate  actual  revolution  of  the  triangle,  a 
series  of  equially  spaced  concentric  circumferences  and  a  series 
of  equally  spaced  radial  lines  are  drawn  to  facilitate  identifi- 
cation, the  former  numbered  from  the  center  outward,  thd 
latter  numbered  so  as  to  indicate  the  number  of  minutes  of  arc 
estimated  from  08  and  around  to  the  right.  After  having 
plotted  the  body  by  its  hour  angle  and  declination,  it  is  o^ly 
necessary  to  note  the  number  of  the  circumference  and  the 
number  of  the  radial  line  passing' through  the  position  M\ 
add,  to  this  latter  number  the  distance  ZP  or  co-Zj,  expressed 
in  minutes  of  ai^c;  the  point  where  the  radial  whose  number 
is  the  latter  sum  intersects  the  noted  circumference  will  be 
the  point  M'  whose  hour  angle  and  declination,  read  from 
the  graduations,  of  the  projection,  will  be  respectively  the 
required  Z  and  h  of  the  body  M. 
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A  stereographic  projection  has  been  consi^nicted  for  a 
sphere  12  feet  in  diameter  which  is  ou  such  a  scale  as  to 
admit  of  suflBcient  accuracy  for  practical  navigation  and  to 
admit  of  convenient  spacing  of  the  various  meridians,  paral- 
lels, circumferences,  and  radiats. 

Each  quadrant  is  subdivided  into  92  overlapping  sectioB^, 
making  368  in  all;  the  plates  representing  them  form  a  book 
of  convenient  size,  each  plate  bearing  the  same  number  as  the 
corresponding  section  of  a  small  projection  called  the  index- 
plate. 

ThiB  point  M  is  roughly  plotted  on  the  index-pl«te  and  the 
circumference,  radial  line,  and  square  are  each  noted  by  its 
number;  M^  is  then  roughly  plotted  and  the  square  in  which 
it  falls  is  also  noted. 

Knowing  the  numbers  of  the  squares  and  turning  to  them 
in  the  book  of  plates,  the  positions  of  M  and  M'  are  succes- 
sively plotted,  and  the  values  of  Z  and  h  arc  taken  from  the 
second  square. 

For  plates  and  furthej  information  see  Mr.  Littlehales' 
book  "  Altitude,  Azimuth,  and  Geographic  Position.'* 

Solution  by  nomoprapky. — Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino,  Brazil- 
ian Navy,  has  suggested  a  method  of  finding  h  and  Z  by  usuig 
a  nomogram  constructed  by  Dr.  Pesci;  this  method,  with 
certain  modifications  introduced  by  the  author,  will  be  found 
explained  in  Appendix  D. 

Another  solution  of  this  nature  is  published  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  OflSce  as  chart  No.  2776,  entitled  *^  Altitude,  Azimuth, 
Hour  Angle.'*  The  mathematical  deduction  of  the  principles 
of  the  design  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  XJ.  S.  Naval 
Institute  ?or  November,  1917. 

Solution  by  Tablet.  *•— Navigators  who  find  logarithmic  work 
laborious  may  find  a  position  point  and  a  line  of  position  by 
the  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire  method  by  usilig  Hydrographic  Office 
publication  No.  200  from  which  h  and  Z  can  be  taken  for  a  posi- 
tion of  assumed  latitude  and  longitude,  the  computed  point 
being  then  found  by  laying  off  the  altitude  difference  from  this 
assumed  position  in  the  direction  of  Z  or  180*4-^,  as  condi- 
tions may  require.  Ex.  220(a)  has  been  solved  on  p.  660,  by 
the  use  of  these  tables. 

•  See  *•  Altitude  and  Azimuth  Tables,"  by  Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino,  Brazilian 
Navy,  and  *♦  Altitude  or  Position  Line  Tables,"  bj  Frederick  B«ll»  R.  N.,  bth 
books  published  by  J.  D.  Potter,  London. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
DATS  WOfBK  AT  SEA. 

310.  In  the  chapter  on  the  sailings  attention  waa  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  general  subject  of  a  day's  work  was  reserred 
till  after  the  student  had  studied  and  understood  the  methods 
of  finding  latitude  and  Iwigitude  by  the  observation  of  celes- 
tial bodies. 

These  methods  having  been  considered^  that  subject  will 
now  be  taken  up. 

In  the  course  of  his  routine  work,  a  navigator,  besides 
determining  his  latitude  at  or  near  noon  and  obtaining  lines 
of  position  from  observations  of  the  sun,  both  a.  m.  and 
p.  m.,  would  get  positions  by  cross  lines  of  stars  or  planets, 
when  conditions  proved  favorable,  as  in  evening  or  morning 
twilight  or  when  moonlight  renders  the  horizon  sufficiently 
distinct.  Pilaris,  being  available  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
should  be  observed  when  conditions  are  favorable,  and  latitude 
desirable. 

The  reckoning  is  estimated  from  the  point  of  departure 
(Art.  123) y  or  from  the  noon  position  at  sea  till  noon  of  the 
following  day,  or  till  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  if  the 
voyage  ends  before  noon.     . 

Owing  to  the  facility  of  getting  the  latitude  at  noon  by 
observations  and  the  fact  that  longitude  •  can  he  determined 
by  observation  within  a  few  hours  before  noon  and  brought 
up  to  that  time  without  appreciable  error,  it  is  convenient  to 
compare  the  run  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  observation  from 
noon  to  noon,,  and  to  regard  the  difference  between  the  noon 
positions  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  observation  as  due  to 
current,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  due  io  other 
causes,  such  as  had  steering,  faulty  logging,  and  inaccurate 
values  of  the  variation  and  deviation  of  the  compass. 
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The  navigator  must  report  to  the  eommaiiding  oflScer  at 
noon  each  day: 

(1)  Latitude  and  longitude  by  D.  B.  at  noon. 

(2)  Latitude  and  longitude  by  observation  at  noon. 

(3)  Course  and  distance  made  good. 

(4)  Set  and  drift  of  current.  ^ 

(5)  The  deviation  of  the  compass  (on  ihe  course  at  time 
of  a.  m.  sight  perhaps).  .       .      , 

]  (6)  Course  and  distance  to  destination. 

To  attain  these  results,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down 
for  a  minimum  of  work,  but  the  results  are  not  figidly  accurate 
unless  the  ship  is  making  a  true  North  or  South  course  during 
the  whole  interval  from  noon  to  noon.  The  interval  of  time 
from  noon  to  noon  on  a  ship  steaming  on  any  other  than  a 
North  or  South  course  is  not  24  hours  and  consequently  the 
current  in  latitude  as  found  by  the.  following  rules  together 
with  results  depending  on  its  value  will  be  slightly  in  error : 

(1)  Find  the  D.  E.  positions  at  time  of  a,  m.  sight  for 
longitude  and  at  noon  by  working  the  traverse  from  the  pre- 
vious noon  or  point  of  departure. 

(2)  Find  an  a.  m.  line  of;  position  by  the  method  of  Saint-^ 
Hilaire  or  by  either  the  chord  or  tangent  method,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  compass  when  the  sun  is  favorably  situated  for 
finding  time.  Plot  this  line  on  a  Mercator  chart  and  find 
graphically  its  intersection  with  another  line,  if  possible. 

(3)  Find  the  latitude  at  noon  by  observation  from  a  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  sun,  or  by  reduction  tp  the  meridian;  or 
bring  up  to  noon  a  latitude  obtained  from  the  intersection  of 
a  <^"  </)'  line  of  position  and  a  line  of  position  for  longitude, 
or  from  the  intersection  of  two  Saint-Hilaire  lines  taken  at 
different  times.         *  '' 

(4)  Take  the  difference  between  the  latitude  by  observation 
and  latitude  by  D.  E.  at  noon,  mark  it  North  or  South  as  the 
former  is  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  latter.  This ' 
discrepancy  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  current,  though  usually 
so 'Considered  in  the  computation.  Its  value  being  for  approx- 
imately 24  hours,  or  from  the  time  of  departure,  a  proportional 
part  for  one  hour^  and  hence  for  the  interval  between  the  fore- 
noon sight  and  noon,  may  be  obtained. 
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(6)  Bun  the  noon  latitude  back  to  the  time  of  sight,  cor- 
recting backwards  for  both  the  run  from  sight  to  noon  and 
the  proportion  of  current  in  latitude  for  that  time.  The  Te- 
sult  will  be  the  true  latitude  at  time  of  sight. 

Find  the  longitude  by  observation  at  time  of  sight  by  fliid- 
ing  the  position  point  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the  true 
latitude  at  time  of  sight.  - 

(6)  The  diflEetence  between  the  longitude*  by  observation 
and  by  D.  E.  at  the  time  of  a.  m.  sight  is  a  discrepancy  which 
may  or  may  not  be  due  to  current,  though  usually  so  con- 
sidered in  the  computation.  Its  value  being  from  noon  of  the 
previous  day,  6i*  time  of  departure,  to  the  time  of  a.  m*  ob- 
servation, a  proportional  part  for  one  hour,  and  hence  for 
the  interval  to  noon,  may  be  found.  It  is  marked  E.  or  W., 
according  as  the  longitude  by  observation  is  to  the  eastward  or 
westward  of  that  by  D.  E. 

(7)  Eun  the  longitude  by  observation  at  time  of  sight  up 
to  noon  by  applying  the  run  in  longitude  from  time  of  sight 
to  noon,  and  also  the  current  in  longitude  for  the  same  time, 
each  with  its  proper  sign.  The  result  will  be  the  longitude 
by  observation  at  noon. 

(^)  The  course  and  distance  from  the  noon  position  of  the 
previous  day, -or  point  of  departure,  to  the  noon  position  by 
observation  arrived  at,  will  be  the  course  and  distance  made 
good.  ■ 

(9)  The  course  and  distance  from  the  noon  position  ar- 
rived at  by  D.  E.  to  that  by  observation  will  be  the  set  and 
drift  of  the  current,  so-called  (Art.  130). 

(10)  The  course  and  distance  from  the  noon  position  by 
observation  arrived  at  to  point  of  destination  by  middle  lati- 
tude or  Mercator  sailing,  will  be  the  course  and  distance  by 
that  sailing  to  point  of  destination.  Eeference  is  made  to 
chapter  VI  for  manner  of  working  dead  reckoning  and  to 
chapters  XVI  and  XVII  for  working  of  sights. 
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The  tcikming  prcAlem  will  illustrtte  the  points  involved: 
Ex.  22S, — On  Jantmry  2,  1918,  at  noon,  a  flhip^g  position 
by  observation  was  latitude  V  05'  42"  N.,  longitude  148^  19' 
W.  Sailed  thence  until  about  8  a.  m.  next  day  the  following 
courses  and  distances;  wind,  variation,  and  deviation  as  in- 
dicated. 


Wind. 

Course  (p.  c). 

Van 

Dev. 

Leeway. 

DlBtaooe. 

Blj  and  Wly 
do 

NlyandWly 
do 
do 
do 

8910 

286 
2T« 

238 
212 
220 

+80 

+8 
+8 
+8 
+8 

-8® 

-4 

-6 

-3 

-1 

t\ 

no 

9 

8 
3 
8 
0 
0 

22.8  Miles. 

31.9  »* 
84.6       •• 
17.9       '* 
W.l       ** 
14.9       " 
12.9       *• 

At  about  8  a.  m.  observed  an  altitude  of  the  sun^s  lower 
limb,  23**  42'.  I.  C.  (plus)  1'  20".  Height  of  eye  45  feet. 
Watch  8*^  08°»  45-.  C— W  \G^  03«  15».  Chronometer  fast  of 
G.  M.  T.  7™  21«.5.  Sun's  center  bore  (p.  s.  a)  115%  Aip's 
head  291°,  variation  +  8°-  Work  a  line  of  position,  using 
latitudes  7°  N.  and  7°  20'  N.  Work  an  altitude-aaimuth  with 
latitude  7°  20'  N.  and  find  deviation.  (The  azimuth  may  be 
taken  from  tables.) 

Ban  thence  to  noon  291°  (p.  s.  c),  39  miles,  when  deserved 
meridian  altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb,  bearing  South,.  59° 
26'  10".    I.  C.  (plus)  1'  20".    Height  of  eye  45  feet 

1.  Find  latitude  and  longitude  by  D.  R.  at  8  a.  m. 

2.  Work  a  line  for  longitude,  and  find  deviation. 

3.  Find  latitude  and  longitude  by  D.  R.  at  noon ;  true  lati- 
tude at  noon,  and  current  in  latitude;  true  latitude  at  a.  m. 
sight. 

4.  Find  true  longitude  at  8  a.  m.,  current  in  longitude,  and 
true  longitude  at  noon. 

5.  Find  Cn  and  d  made  good,  and  set  and  drift  of  current. 

6.  Find  Cn  and  d  to  Guam  by  Mercator  sailing  uring  trigo- 
nometrical formulae. 
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Had  the  tangent  method  been  lused  to  irork  the  above  time 
sight,  we  should  have  used  the  latitude  by  D.  R.  at  the  time  of 
a.  m.  sight,  7°  08'  42"  N.,  calling  the  resulting  longitude  com- 
puted longitude* 

With  the  latitude  by  D.  B.,  the  declination,  and  the  L»  A.  T. 
from  the  aig^it,  the  sun's  true  azimuth,  regarded  as  less  than 
90®,  would  have  been  taken  from  the  azimuth  tables;  and, 
with  this  azimuth  and  the  latitude,  the  value  of  F  found  in 
Table  I.  The  value  of  F  and  the  direction  of  the  line  would 
have  been  written  in  the  form  for  work  thus :  F  =  a  X  . 

Having  found  the  true  latitude  at  the  time  of  a.  hl  sight, 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  latitude  by  D.  E.  at  that 
time  would  have  given  AL,  and,  as  before,  we  should  have  had 
£kX=zMXF. 

Applying  AA  to  the  computed  longitude  at  the  time  of  sight, 
we  should  have  had  the  true  longitude  at  the  time  of  sight. 

The  procedure  from  this  point  would  have  been  the  same  as 
in  the  chord  method  fully  illustrated  in  Ex.  223. 

Marcq  Saint-Hilaire  line. — Had  the  Marcq  Saint-HHaire 
method  been  used  in  working  the  a.  m.  sight,  we  should  have 
used  the  D.  R.  position  at  the  time  of  sight,  Lat.  7°  08'  42"  N., 
Long.  150**  ao'  24"  W.,  in  finding  the  computed  point  of  the 
position  line,  the  arrangement  of  work  in  finding  a  position 
point  of  a  line  as  shown  on  pages  654  and  655  being  substi- 
tuted for  that  on  page  672.  Then  with  the  azimuth  and  the 
latitude  of  the  computed  point,  we  should  have  found  the 
longitude  factor  F  from  Table  I  and  the  direction  of  the  line. 
The  difference  between  the  true  latitude  at  time  of  sight 
and  that  of  the  computed  point  would  have  been  At  and,  as 
before,  we  should  have  had  AA  =  AL  X  F.  Having  applied 
AA  to  the  longitude  of  the  computed  point  we  should  have 
had  the  true  longitude  at  the  time  of  sight. 

The  procedure  from  this  point  on  would  have  been  the  same 
as  in  the  chord  method  illustrated  in  Ex.  223. 
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'    To  Find  the  Xnterral  f  rem  Time  of  A.  M.  Sifi^t  to  Local 
Apparent  Voon. 

An  inlportant  item  in*  the  ,"  Day's  Work  ^\  te  the  proper 
setting  of  the  Bhijgj  clocks  to  show.lpcaJ.  aj)parent,tiige  at  local 
apparent  noon  each  day  made  necessary  by  the  ship^s  change  of 
longitude^  since^the  pfeceffingynoon.  This  is  always  done  in 
advance  so  that  the  navigator  may  know  what  his  watch  time 
of  noon  will  be  and  one  method  of  procedure  is  explained  in 
Article'  253.'  A  simpler  method,  particularly  for  use  with  fiie 
Saint-Hilaire  line,  is  presented  below,  based  on  the  following 
assumptions  which,  while  not  rigidly  accurate,  are  sufficiently 
so  for  the  purposes  of  this  problem  in  ordinary  cases: 

(a)  That  the  longitude  corresponding^  to  D,  E,. latitude,  Xc, 
(see  Article  30^)  at  time  of  a. "in.  sight  is  the  true  longitude 
of  the  ship  at  that  instant.  This  assumption  will  be  absolutely 
correct  if  the  D.  R.  latitude  is  the  same  as  the  true  latitude,  or  if 
the  body  observed  at  a.  m.  sight  was  exactly  on  the  prime 
vesrtical.  The  more  these  conditions  are  departed  from,  the  lefss 
accurate  will  be  the  assumption. 

(b)  That  the  ship's  course  and  spe^d  from  time  of  a,  m\ 
sig^ht  to  nopn^at^  knowrii 

'(c)  That  the  current  in  longitude  as  deterxnined  from  the 
true  and  t).  B..longitudes  at  time  oTa.  m.  sight' con tip^es^con- 
stant  to  noon. 

If  a  ship  does  not  change  her  longitude  bbf ween  tlie  time  of 
a.'m.  sight  and  local  apparent  noon,  she  wjll  be  carried  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  toward  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
hour  circle  at  the  ratie  of  15  degrees  or  l/24th  of  a  complete 
rotation  per  hour  and  the  time_  that  elapse,s  between  the  time  of 
fum.  aight  an^  of  having  the  sun  on  the*  ship's  meridian  will  be, 
of  course,  equal  to  the  sun'fi  negative  hour  ,angl^  at  time  of 
a.,  m,  sighjL  ^his  con;diti9n  obtains  "vrhen  the  §hip  is  stationary 
or  is  making  good  a  true  North  or.South  course.    When,  how- 
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ever,  this  ship  does  change  her  longitude  due  to  her  course  and 
speed,  or  to  current,  or  to  botb>  she  will  move  toward  or  away 
from  the  sun;  that  is,  she  will  approach  the  plane  of  the  sun^s 
hour  circle  at  a  greater  or  less  rate  thaii  the  15  degrees  per  hour 
due  tO'the  earth's  rotation. 

If,  then,  we  divide  the  negative  hour  angle  pf  the  sun  at  time 
of  a.  m.  sight  by  the  rate  at  which  the  ship  approaches  the 
sun's  hour  circle  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  hours  that 
will  elapse  between  time  of  a.  m,  sight  and  noon.  ^ 

Hence  the  fff][]^yi|]gr  ^n^^Mt 

(1)  From  the  longitude  corresponding  to  D;  B.  latitude, 
Ac,  and  the  Q.  A.  T.  of  a.  m.  sight  find  thiLlCSI 

the  negative  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at  time  (^a.  m.  sight  and 
express  it  in  minutes  of  arc. 

( 2 )  Find  the  glggbrajc  sunij ,  exprjissei  in  minufps  nf  ar^j 
of  the  rates  at  which  the  ship  approaches  the  plana^  ot-thfi-sun's 
hour  circle^due  Jo  t^e  jptation  :0f  .th&.RfUTth jqp. its  axis  (always 
900'  toward  the  East),  the  change  of  longitude  per  hour  (East 
or  West)  due  to  the  ship's  course  and  gpeed^  the  change  in 
longitude pex  hour  (East  or  West)  due  to  current,  all  expressed 
in  minutes  of  arc. 

(3)  Bjiyif^P  fhp  npgfltivq  ]\m}r  qnglp.  nr  disfflnpp  in  bg-flav<wft4> 
obtained  in  (1)  by  the  ratejof  appiipach  obtained  in.  (2)  .and 
the  result  %ill  be  the  interval  to  noon  expressed  in  hours  and 

"ae(Ciinal$  of  an  hour*. 

Havingjthe  watch  time  at  timje  of  a.  m.  sight  and  the,  interval 
from.that  time  to  noon^.it  is. evident  that  the  sum  of_the  two 
will  give  the  watch  time  of  local  apparent  noon.  The  watch 
should  read,  0^  OO"  00'  at  noon,  hence  it  must  be  set  ahead  or 

^15ack  the  number  of  minutes  that  the  computed  watch  time  of 
local  apparent  noon  differs  ftom  0"  00"  00',  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  can  be  done  only  to  the  nearest  minute  as  the  second 

— fecHid-of  the  watch  cannot  be  set. 

-   — r^;-^^a). — The  watch  time  of  a  sight  of  the  sun  taken 
kt  about  8  a.  m;  was  7"  59"  43*,  the  corresponding  G-  A.  T.  was 
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0'  38"  W.2;  D.  B.  position  at  time  of  sight  I^t.  38''  58'  54^^  N., 
Long.  63""  %3'  48"  W.,  and  longitude  corresponding  to  D.  R. 
latitude,  Ke  ^d""  13'  OV  W.  Skip's  true  coarse  from  time  of 
a.  m.  9igkit  to  ooon  ia  SV,  speed  15  knots.  Find  tke  interval 
from  time  of  a.  m.  sight  to  noon. 

G.  A.  T.        I»sfl2         ^ZT  ^*'*;r'  *""•  J^         ,  A  ^       .. 

'  {The  middle  ]«tttmd»  betvueen  th«  D.  R.  posi- 

L.  A.  T.  20  25  £8.2  Uon  at  tiJDM  of  «u  m.  iigbt  and  the  soon  D.  B. 

H.  A.  —  8  84  01.8  poBitfon  l8  used  for  the  above  transformation  of 

Arc  =    S2io'.45  departure  into  differenoe  of  loaefftude  aiid   it 

«    ^  ^  may    he    mentally    estimated    with    safllcient 

Xn.  K.  08  23  48  W  accuracy  for  this  purpose.    89*  is  used  in  this 

\e  «  w  eo  W  «»*•) 


10  48  &       in  20  hours.    Current  in  Long,  for  1  hr.=0'.54  1 
Interval  to  ooo«=:  9W^w^^^%vm  =«*-*»n=8k  29««  28« 

k  n     • 

W.  T.  at  a.  m.  sight        7  50  48 
iDterral  to  noon  8  29  as 


W.  T.  of  L.  A.  noon       11  29  11 

.'.if  the  watch  is  set  ahead  Si  minutes,  it  win  be  11  seconds  fast  at  It.  A. 
noon.  .  y^ 

Procedure  for  a  Bay's  Work,  Including  Finding  of  Intenral  to 
Hoon  and  Setting  of  Watch.    Saint-Hilaire  Une. 

(1)  Find  the  D.  E.  position  at  time  of  a.  m.  sight  by  work- 
ing the  traverse  from  previous  noon  or  point  of  departure. 

(2)  Observe  the  sun's  idtitude  when  aa  near  the  prime 
vertical  as  oonditions  permit.  With  the  data  of  this  sight  find 
the  a.  m.  line  of  position  by  the  metiiod  of  Saint-Hiiaire,  pick- 
ing out  the  true  azimuth  of  the  sim  from  ^e  azimuth  tables  for 
the  L.  A.  T.,  declination  and  latitude  of  the  a.  m.  sights  and 
the  longitude  factor  F  from  Table  47,  Bowditefa.  Always  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  the  line  by  the  symbol  X  or  X  after  the 
value  of  F. 

(3)  Observe  the  sun's  bearing  by  standard  compass  and  find 
the  true  assimutii  from  the  azimuth  tables  for  tiiis  inatant. 
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(Some  time  may  be  saved  if  an  afisistant  obserres  the  sun's 
bearing  p.  s.  c.  at  the  time  of  the  a.  m.  sight.)  The  difference 
between  the  true  and  compass  bearings  of  the  sun  gives  the 
compass  error  from  which  the  deviation  may  be  fotmd  by  apply- 
ing the  known  variation. 

(4)  Find  the  longitude  corresponding  to  the  D.  R.  latitude 
at  time  of  a.  m,  sight,  X<j,  and  the  current  per  hour  in  longitude. 

(5)  Find  the  interval  from  the  time  of  a.  m.  sight  to  noon 
and  adding  this  interval  to  the  watch  time  of  sight  find  how 
much  the  watch  must  be  set  ahead  or  back  to  make  it  read 
(^  00"  00"  at  noon.  Set  watch  to  nearest  minute  and  note  how 
much  it  will  then  be  in  error  at  L,  A.  N, 

(6)  Using  interval  to  noon  and  the  known  course  and  speed 
of  the  ship  find  the  D.  R.  position  at  L.  A.  N. 

(7)  Find  the  true  noon  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  or 
reduction  to  meridian  sight.  (Constants  for  both  these  sights 
should  be  prepared  in  advance.) 

(8)  To  the  longitude  corresponding  to  D.  B.  latitude  at 
time  of  a.  m.  sight  add  algebraically  the  run  in  longitude  of  the 
ship  from  a.  m.  sight  to  noon  and  the  current  in  longitude  from 
a.  m.  sight  to  noon,  thus  finding  the  longitude  corresponding 
to  noon  D.  B.  latitude.  Then  find  the  true  noon  longitude  by 
adding  algebraically  to  the  longitude  corresponding  to  noon 
D.  B.  latitude  the  product  of  the  difference  between  true  noon 
latitude  and  D.  B.  noon  latitude  multiplied  by  the  longitude 
factor  of  the  a.  m.  line,  paying  close  attention  to  signs. 

(9)  Find  the  course  and  distance  made  good  from  the  noon 
position  of  the  previous  day  or  point  of  departure  to  the  true 
noon  position  arrived  at. 

(10)  Find  the  set  and  drift  of  current  whidi  is  the  course 
and  distance  from  noon  D.  B.  position  to  true  noon  position. 
This  distance  divided  by  the  elapsed  time  from  noon  to  noon 
or  from  time  of  taking  departure  to  noon  gives  the  drift  of  the 
current  in  miles  per  hour  which  is  the  usual  form  of  expressing 
drift. 
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.  (11)  Course  and  distance  to  destination  may  be  found  by 
any  suitable  method. 

Many  of  these  operations  may  be  performed  graphically  on  a 
chart  or  plotting  sheet,  but  the  principles  .involved  are  in  no 
way  changed  by  using  the  graphic  method  of  solution. 

Ex.'22S{h). — ^The  U.  S.  S.  Florida  making  passage  from 

Hampton  Roads  to  Brest-is,  at  noon,  April  25, 1918,  in  Lat.  38° 

12'  N.,  Long.,  69°  43'  W.    Thence  she  steams  on  course  81° 

true,  speed  16  knots,  until  L.  A.  noon  the  next  day,  April  26, 

.1918.    .    =: 

It  is  cloudy  until  about  8*30  a.  nu  by  watch  on  April  26  when 
the  navigator  observes  the  sun  as  follows: 
.  Watch  8"  30"  19',  C— W  4^  54"  13',  chro.  fast  18"  13',  sextant 
altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb  42°  10'  30",  I.  C.+l'  00",  height 
of  eye  40  feet.  Shortly  afterward,  when  the  watch  read  8;**  32" 
49",  the  bearing  of  the  sun's  center  by  standard  compass  was 
125°,  var.  16°  40'  W.  At  L.  A.  N.,  April  26,  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  was  observed  to  be  63°  58'  15", 
I^  C.  an4  height  of  eye  as  before. 

(1)  Find  tiie  D.  R;  position  at  time  of  a.  m.  sight. 

(2)  Work  a  line  of  position  by  the  method  of  Saii^t-Hilaire, 
finding  altitude  difference,  bearing  pf  line  and  longitude  factor. 

(3)  Find  the  deviation  of  the  standard  compass. 

(4)  Find  the  longitude  corresponding  to  the  D.  R.  latitude 
at  tiipe  of  a.  hi.- sight  an4  the  current  per  hour  in  longitude. 

(5)  Find  the  interval  from  time  of  a.  m.  sight  to  noon,  the 
am,ount  to  set  the  watch  so  that  it  will  be  correct  to  the  nearest 
minute  at  noon  and  how  much  it  will  then  be  in  error. 

(6)  Find  the  D.  R.  position  at  L.  A.  N. 

(7)  Find  the  true  noon  latitude. 
"(8)  Find  the  true  noon  longitude. 

(9)  Find  course  and  distance  made  good  since  preceding 
noon. 

(10)  Find  set  and  drift  of  current. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TIDAL  WAVES,  TIDAL  CITBBEHTS, 

AND 
FIHpiira  TIME  OF  HIGH  WATEB. 

'Six.  closely  related  to  the:  subject  of  the  moon's  meridian 
transit  is  the  subject  of  the  tides,  which,  though  a  very  broad 
one  for  a  work  of  this  scope,  may  be  presented,  even  in  its 
elementary  form,  with  advantage  to  the  student;  by  applying 
general  rules,  he  may  approximate  to  the  time  of 'high  water 
for  those  jplaces  not  .tabulated  in  the  tide  tabids. 

312.  Deflnitions. — The  phe'nofnena  of  tides,  as  t^ally  ob- 
served in  tide-water  regions,  are  9^  periodic  rise  ajiJ  fall  and  a 
recurrent  flood  and  ebb  of  the  water;  the  word  tide  or  tide- 
wave,  properly  refers  to  the  vertical  movement  only,  the  hori- 
zontal movement  being  characterized  as  tidal  current.  The 
maximum  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  is  called  high  watet, 
the  lowest  level  to  which  it  falls  low  water;  that  moment  at 
either  high  or  low  water  when  no  vertical  movement  takes 
place  is  called  stand,  and  the  difference  in  height  between  low 
and  high  water  is  called  range. 

Flood  is  the  inflow  of  tide  water  from  tte  general  direction 
of  thie  ocean^  ebb  its  recession  towards  the  sea;  the  set  of  a 
current  is  the  direction  towards  which  it  is' flowing,  drift  the 
distance  through  which  it  flows  in  a  giveri'4;ime,  rate  its 
velocity  per  hour,  and  slack  ihe  term  applied  to  the  period 
between  tidal  currents  when  there  is  no  horizontal  motion. 

918.  Caufies  of  the .' tides.— Thd  tides  are  caused  by  the 
difference  of  the  attractions  exerifed'by  the  inoon,  and,  in  a 
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less  degree  by  the  sun,  upon  the  earth  and  waters  of  the  earth. 

By  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun 
and  moon  decrease  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  and 
hence  exert  a  greater  force  oa  the  Bearer  surface  and  a  less 
force  on  the  farther  surface,  than  on  intermediate  parts ;  the 
resultant  effect  beii^  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  center  in 
the  parts  not  only  just  under  the  attracting  body,  but  in  the 
parts  diametrically  opposite. 

For  purposes  of  illnstration. — ^The  earth  may  be  considered 
as  surrounded  by  a  uniform  envelope  of  frictionless  water, 
and,  as  illustrated  In  Pig.  147,  let  M  be  the  moon  whose  mean 


Fio.  147. 

attractive  force  on  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  may  be  a^siuzied 
as  acting  at  the  center  E;  therefore,  the  moon  exerts  a  greater 
force  on  the  waters  at  A^  just  beneath  it^  than  on  the  earth 
at  £;  a  greater  force  on  the  earth  at  E,  than  on  the  water  at 
4'  diametrically  opposite.  The  water  at  any  other  poaitijon, 
as  at  L,  though  attracted  by  the  moon  less  strongly  than  that 
at  A,  will  have  its  gravity  toward  the  center  diminished,  and 
a  tend^icy  to  go  toward  A,  due  to  that  con^>onent  of  the  force 
along  LM,  which  acta  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  L; 
while  the  water  at  i'  wUl  have  a  tendency  to.  go  toward  A'. 
The  waters  of  the  entire  envelope,  being  free  to  yield  to  a 
similar  tendency^  would,  if  the  water  were  either  veij  deep  or 
devoid  of  inertia,  assume  a  spheroidal  shape  with  the  loBger 
axis  toward  the  moon,  and  thus  two  tidal  waves,  called  lunar 
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waves,  will  be  formed  at  the  points  A  and  A\  These  will  be 
points  of  high  water,  and  midway  between  these  elevations 
will  be  depressions  of  the  water  level,  called  low  water,  as  at 
B  and  B'. 

Number  of  tides  per  day. — Ordinarily  there  are  two  princi- 
pal alternations  of  high  and  low  water  at  a  given  place  in  a 
lunar  day ;  but,  owing  to  the  moon's  declination,  the  two  high 
waters  or  the  two  low  waters  generally  differ  in  height  from 
each  other.  That  is,  there  is  a  daily  or  diurnal  inequality  in  the 
heights  of  the  high  and  low  waters. 

This  daily  inequality  is  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
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of  the  moon's  orbit  to  that  of  the  equator,  and  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

In  Fig.  148,  let  PP'  be  the  earth's  axis,  P  the  North  pole, 
QW  the  plane  of  the  equator ;  let  M  be  the  moon  whose  declina- 
tion is  North,  and  equals  the  angle  MEW ;\ei  L  be  a  place  on 
the  earth's  surface  having  the  moon  in  its  zenith.  The  tidal 
wave  at  L  is  the  superior  wave,  its  height  may  be  represented 
by  La,  but  at  a  place  U  in  the  same  latitude,  and  distant  180° 
in  longitude,  the  height  of  the  tide  will  be  represented  by 
L'a'\  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  these 
two  places  will  change  situations  with  respect  to  the  moon  in 
about  12  hours,  and  the  height  of  the  tide  at  L  will  then  be 
equal  to  what  it  was  at  L'  12  hours  before.  This  will  be 
known  as  the  inferior  wave  at  L, 
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If  the  moon  remained  stationary  in  her  orbit,  high  waters 
would  occur  at  intervals  of  12  sidereal  hours ;  but  owing  to  its 
advance  to  the  eastward  in  its  orbit,  thereby  arriving  at  the 
sanie  branch  of  the  same  meridian  later  each  day  by  a  mean 
amount  of  50  minutes,  the  inferior  wave,  or  tide  of  the  lower 
culmination,  will  follow  the  superior  wave,  or  tide  of  the  upper 
culmination,  by  the  average  time  of  12  hours  and  25  minutes. 

314.  Effect  of  the  sun. — The  attraction  of  the  sun  causes 
in  the  same  way  two  solar  waves  at  diametrically  opposite 
points,  which  reinforce  or  diminish  the  lunar  waves  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  their 
respective  orbits. 

Owing  to  the  sun's  great  distance,  the  inequality  of  its 
attractions  on  the  earth  and  waters  of  the  earth  is  small, 
and  the  mean  force  of  the  moon  in  causing  tides  is  about  2^ 
times  as  great  as  the  sun. 

When  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition, 
they  act  together  in  producing  the  tidal  wave,  and  the  maxi- 
mum high  and  minimum  low  water  of  the  month  called  spring 
tides  result,  with  maximum  tidal  range ;  unusually  high  tides 
would  result  should  the  sun  and  moon  happen  to  be  respec- 
tively, at  perihelion  and  perigee  at  the  time  of  new  or  full 
moon,  and  especially  so  if  moon  and  sun  are  in  the  celestial 
equator. 

At  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  sun  and 
moon  act  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  effect  of  the 
solar  wave  is  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  lunar  wave;  the 
lowest  high  waters  and  the  highest  low  waters  of  the  month, 
called  neap  tides,  result  with  a  minimum  tidal  range. 

Priming  and  lagging. — When  the  moon  is  in  the  first  and 
third  quarters,  the  solar  wave  is  to  the  westward  of  the  lunar 
wave,  and  there  is  an  acceleration  in  the  time  of  high  water 
called  priming  of  the  tides.    When  the  moon  is  in  the  second 
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and  fourth  quarters,  the  solar  wave  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
lunar  wave,  and  there  is  a  retardation  in  the  time  of  high 
water,  called  lagging  of  the  tides. 

315.  Luni-tidal  interval. — The  theoretical  assumptions  in 
the  preceding  articles  are,  of  course,  not  justified  by  facts ;  the 
earth  is  not  entirely  coveted  with  water,  and  the  depth  of  the 

,  oceans  is  not  sufficient  for  permitting  its  surface  to  assume 
an  equilibrium  form  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  tidal  period.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  tides  in  the  various  oceans  are,  in  the 
main,  independent  of  one  another.  Moreover,  the  observed 
tide  has  generally  been  propagated  some  distance  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  For  these  reasons  high  tide  is  not 
coincident  in  time  with  the  time  of  the  moon's  meridian 
transit,  and  th^  interval  of  time  between  the  moon's  meridian 
transit  and  the  following  high  water  is  not  the  same  for  each 
day  of  the  month.  These  intervals  are  known  as  luni-tidal 
intervals. 

The  mean  of  these  intervals  on  days  of  new  and  full  moon 
is  called  the  vulgar  or  common  establishment  of  a -port.  It  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  time  of  high  water  on  full  and 
change  days,  being  found  in  the  tidal  data  of  charts  as  H.  W. 
P.&C. 

The  mean  of  all  the  luni-tidal  high-water  intervals  observed 
throughout  at  least  a  lunar  month,  is  called  the  corrected 
establishment  of  the  port,  and,  when  known,  should  be  used, 
in  preference  to  the  common  establishment,  in  finding  the 
time  of  high  water.  It  will  be  found  tabulated  for  many 
ports  in  Appendix  IV,  Bowditch. 

316.  Age  of  tide. — The  greatest  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  producing  the  tidal  wave  occurs  at  new  and  full  moon, 
and  the  interval  of  time  from  the  instant  of  new  or  full  moon 
to  the  highest  subsequent  tide  at  any  place  is  known  as  the 
retard  pr  age  pf  the  tide.    This  varies  with  the  locality,  being 
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one  day  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America,  and  as  much 
as  2i  days  on  the  Coast  of  England. 

Oeneral  laws. — ^Though  the  subject  of  tidal  waves  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  do  not 
occupy  the  same  relative  position  more  than  once  in  a  period 
of  about  18  years,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  every  tide  is 
largely  affected  by  local  conditions,  such  as  depth  of  water, 
configuration  of  the  coast,  and  even  by  interference  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  wave ;  still  the  following  elementary  laws 
may  be  laid  down  as  general  for  the  moon's  effect. 

( 1 )  Two  high  tides  will  occur  daily  at  a  given  place. 

(2)  When  the  declination  of  the  moon  is  0°,  the  two  daily 
tides  at  a  given  place  will  be  nearly  equal ;  and  the  equatorial 
tides  will,  as  a  rule,  be  much  larger  than  those  in  high  latitudes. 

(3)  When  the  moon's  declination  is  not  0°,  the  two  tides  of 
the  day  at  all  places  will  be  unequal,  the  maximum  daily 
inequality  usually  occurring  soon  after  extreme  declination  is 
reached.  If  the  higher  high  water  follows  the  upper  transit 
of  the  moon  by  a  certain  interval  when  extreme  north  declina- 
tion is  reached,  it  will  follow  the  lower  transit  by  this  same 
interval  when  the  declination  is  south.  A  similar  remark  is 
true  concerning  the  low  waters. 

(4)  The  time  of  high  water  occurs  after  the  moon's  upper 
transit  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  the  establishment  of  the 
port.  The  time  of  the  following  low  water  6  hours  and  13 
minutes  after  high  water,  and  the  time  of  the  next  high  water 
at  a  mean  interval  of  12  hours  and  25  minutes  after  the  first 
high  waterl 

Tidal  currents. — A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  tidal 
waves  and  tidal  currents,  the  former  referring  to  the  vertical 
oscillations  of  the  water,  the  latter  to  the  horizontal  inflow 
and  outflow  caused  by  the  interferences  offered  the  tidal  waves 
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by  local  formations  and  the  frictional  resistances  of  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  shoal,  narrow  and  contracting  channels,  etc. 

Whilst  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  times  of  high  water 
when  about  to  enter  or  leave  a  harbor,  it  is  of  more  practical 
importance  in  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  to  be  able  to  antici- 
pate a  probable  set  and  drift  of  a  current  and  to  allow  for 
the  same. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  changes  of  tidal  currents 
seldom  correspond  with  high  and  low  waters,  perhaps  never 
except  on  open  coasts  or  in  wide  and  shallow  basins,  certainly 
not  in  large  bodies  of  water  having  a  relatively  contracted 
entrance  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  cases  of  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays. 

Furthermore,  a  current  in  certain  localities  may  flow  in 
the  oflBng  one  to  three  hours  after  it  has  turned  along  the 
shore;  such  peculiarities  may  often  be  found  described  in 
the  sailing  directions  of  those  regions  and  should  be  studied 
by  the  navigator. 

In  the  tide  tables  issued  by  the  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey  will 
be  found  current  diagrams  for  Georges  Bank,  Boston  Harbor, 
Nantucket  and  Vineyard  Sound,  New  York  entrance  and 
East  River,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  current 
tables,  restricted,  however,  to  points  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  diagrams,  the  set 
and  rate  of  the  current  are  given  for  three  hours  before  and 
after  high  water.  In  certain  localities  tables  are  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  predicting  the  current  from  the  times  of  the 
high  and  low  waters. 

Full  or  daily  predictions  of  the  times  of  slack  water  are  given 
for  five  stations  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  four  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Brief  tables  of  differences  are  provided  whereby  the 
times  of  slack  water  at  a  considerable  number  of  subordinate 
stations  may  be  obtained  from  the  daily  current  predictions. 
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An  examination  of  these,  when  a  vessel  may  be  in  the  locali- 
ties therein  considered,  will  often  point  out  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  under  which  the  current  should  be  encountered. 

When  lying  in  a  port  of  which  the  tidal  information  is  in- 
complete, and  under  circumstances  that  will  admit  of  obser- 
vations, a  navigator  should  make  every  effort  to  gather  all 
possible  information  about  the  local  currents.  For  the  method 
of  making  tidal  observations  and  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ments used,  etc.,  the  student  is  referred  to  any  standard  work 
on  Marine  Surveying. 

317.  Times  of  high  and  low  water. — ^The  quickest,  most 
accurate,  and  hence  most  satisfactory  method  of  finding  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water  is  by  taking  this  information 
from  tide  tables  which  are  furnished  navigating  oflBcers  of 
the  navy.  General  tide  tables  published  by  various  foreign 
governments  may  be  purchased  in  almost  any  seaport;  and 
the  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey  publishes  annually  in  advance  tables 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  current  matter  referred  to  in 
Art.  316,  predictions  as  to  the  times  and  heights  of  every  high 
and  low  water  in  the  following  year  at  certain  principal  ports 
of  the  world  regarded  as  standard  ports  for  tidal  purposes. 
For  these  ports,  the  times  of  tides  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  occurrence  of  tides  in  one  line,  the  corresponding 
heights  above  the  plane  of  reference  (which  for  the  Coast 
Survey  Charts  is  that  of  mean  low  water)  in  a  second  line,  a 
comparison  of  the  heights  indicating  which  are  high  and 
which  are  low  waters.  These  predictions  are  extended  to  over 
1000  other  places  by  applying  to  the  data  of  the  proper  stand- 
ard port,  the  tidal  differences  and  ratios  corresponding  for 
the  places. 
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High  water  by  computation. — When  tide  tables  are  not 
available,  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  may  be  found  by 
applying  the  principles  of  rule  4  (Art.  316). 

(1)  Find  the  local  mean  time  of  the  moon^s  upper  transit 
at  the  place. 

(2)  Add  to  this  the  high  water  or  low  water  luni-tidal  in- 
terval from  Appendix  IV,  Bowditch,  according  as  the  time  of 
high  water  or  low  water  is  desired.  The  result  will  be  the 
required  time. 

The  H.  W.  luni-tidal  interval,  as  tabulated  in  Bowditch, 
is  the  corrected  establishment  of  the  port;  it  may  be  taken 
from  the  chart  of  the  locality;  or  the  common  establishment 
found  on  the  chart,  as  H.  W.  F.  &  C.,  may  be  used  without 
appreciable  error. 

The  times  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  are  for  the 
astronomical  date. 

When  the  establishment  is  added  to  the  local  time  of  local 
transit,  the  result  will  be  in  astronomical  time;  the  corre- 
sponding civil  time  may  be  a  day  later,  so  if  the  time  of  high 
water  is  desired  for  a  given  civil  date,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  sum  of  the  establishment  plus  the  local  time  of  local  tran- 
sit will  be  greater  than  12  hours,  take  out  the  time  of  transit 
for  the  preceding  date,  since  in  this  case  the  astronomical 
date  is  one  day  less  than  the  civil  date,  and,  when  the  time  is 
converted  into  civil  time,  the  civil  date  of  the  tide  in  question 
will  result. 

Ex.  22Jf. — Find  the  times  of  high  and  low  waters  occurring 
on  January  22,  1918,  a.  m.,  at  Portland,  Me.  Latitude  43° 
39'  28"  N.,  longitude  70°  15'  18"  W. 
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In  this  example,  the  sum  of  the  time  of  moon's  transit  and 
the  luni-tidal  interval  is  greater  than  12  hours;  therefore, 
take  out  the  time  of  transit  for  January  21. 


G.  M.  T.  of  Greenwich  transit  Jan  21, 
Corr.  for*Long.  4"».e8  W 


L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  21, 

H.  W.  luni-tldal  Int.  Appx.  IV,  Bowdltch 

L.  M.  T.  of  high  water  Jan.  21, 
or  Jan.  22, 

U  M.  T.  of  local  transit  Jan.  21, 

L.  W.  luni-tldal  Int.  Appx.  IV,  Bowditch 

L.  M.  T.  of  low  water  Jan.  21, 
or  Jan.  22, 


h    m 

7  42 

H.D. 

2"  .38 

+    u 

Long.  W 
Corr. 

4^.68 

+  10«.90 

758 
1106 

Or  (Tal^  11 
ditch) 

Bow- 
=  +11" 

18  50 

6  50  a. 

m. 

768 

4  51 

12  44 

0  44  a. 

m. 

Ex.  225. — Find  the  time  of  morning  high  water  and  after- 
noon low  water  on  April  14, 1918,  at  Port  Adelaide.  Latitude 
34**  50'  25"  S.,  longitude  138°  26'  58"  E. 


G.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  upper  transit 
G.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  upper  transit 

G.  M.  T.  of  Gr.  lower  transit 
Corr.  for  Long.  9»»  28™  B 


Apr. 
Apr. 

d       b   m 

18    2  00 
14    8  00 
27    5  18 
18  14  89 
28 

Mean  H.  D.        2».5 
Long.   E                0)>.23 

Apr. 

Corr.               —  28™.07 
Or  (Tab.  U,  Bow- 
dltch)        =  — 28» 

L.  M.  T.  of  local  lower  transit  Apr.    18  14  16 

H.  W.  Lun.  Int.  Appx.  IV,  Bowditcb  4  04 


L.  M.  T.  of  H.  W. 


Apr.    18  18  20 
or  Apr.    14   6  20  a.  m. 


L.  M.  T.  of  local  lower  transit  Apr.    IS  14  16 

L.  W.  Lun.  Int.  Appx.  IV,  Bowditch  10  22 


L.  M.  T.  of  L.  W. 


Apr.    14  00  88 
Apr.    14  12  88  p.  m. 
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Ex  226, — Find  the  time  of  high  water  occurring  next  after- 
noon on  April  12,  1918,  at  Hong  Kong.  Latitude  22^  16'  23" 
ISr^  longitude  114 ^^  10'  02"  E. 

h    m 

G.  M.  T.  of  Greenwich  transit,  April  12,  1  10       H.  D.  2'n.41 

Corr.  for  Long.  7'«.61  East.  —      18       Long.   E  7»».«1 


Corr.  --18'».34 

L.  M.  T.  of  local  transit,  April  12,  0  62       Or  (Tab.  11,  Bow- 

H.  W.  luni-tldmi  Int.  Appx.  IV,  Bowdltch  9  20  ditch)  =-18"' 


L.  M.  T.  of  high  water,  April  12,  10  12 

or  AprU  12,  10  12  p.  m. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

318.  A  navigator  is  fortunately  not  dependent  on  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  either  in  locating  the  position  of  his  ship  or  in 
determining  the  error  of  his  compass.  Planets  and  fixed 
stars,  when  visible  and  favorably  situated,  are  available  for 
that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  stars  of  the  first 
two  magnitudes  of  differing  right  ascensions,  it  is  probable 
that  several  may  be  found  favorably  situated  for  cross  lines 
at  all  hours  during  twilight,  or  when  the  horizon  may  be  made 
sufficiently  distinct  by  moonlight.  In  these  days  of  fast  ocean 
steamships,  stellar  observations  are  essential  and  an  observer 
with  some  practice  and  a  clear  horizon  should  get  good  re- 
sults from  sights  for  position;  such  sights  should  be  avoided, 
however,  when  the  horizon  is  uncertain.  When  working  for 
compass  error,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  and  to  know  the  star, 
and  to  obtain  its  compass  bearing,  it  being  immaterial 
whether  the  horizon  is  clear  or  clouded.  The  method  of  ob- 
servation as  well  as  the  methods  of  working^  stellar  sights  have 
been  fully  explained. 

319.  Distinction  between  planets  and  fixed  stars. — The 

planets  change  their  positions  in  the  heavens  not  only  with 
reference  to  each  other  but  to  the  fixed  stars;  they  have  a 
perceptible  disc  and  shine  with  a  steady  light;  fixed  stars  do 
not  change  their  positions  relative  to  other  fixed  stars,  and 
they  appear  in  the  most  powerful  glasses  simply  as  luminous 
points  shining  with  a  twinkling  light. 
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320.  Distinction  between  planets. — ^The  only  planets  that 
need  be  considered  by  the  navigator  are  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars, 
and  Saturn.  Both  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  larger  and  brighter 
than  Sirius ;  when  only  one  is  visible,  it  may  easily  be  taken 
for  the  other,  but  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  visible  planet  with  the  tabulated  right  ascensions 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus  will  decide  which  it  is.  When  both 
are  visible,  (1)  the  one  to  the  eastward  will  be  the  one  of 
greater  right  ascension  as  indicated  by  th^  tabulated  right 
iscensions  of  the  Nautical  Almanac;  (2)  the  motion  of  Venus 
in  right  ascension  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  Jupiter  and  in 
consequence  its  change  of  position  among  the  fixed  stars  is 
more  noticeable;  (3)  as  Venus  is  an  inferior  planet  with  a 
maximum  elongation  of  about  47**,  it  is  easily  seen  that  as 
morning  or  evening  star,  it  cannot  be  visible  before  sunrise 
or  after  sunset  more  than  three  hours  and  eight  minutes, 
whereas  Jupiter  may  be  visible  at  any  hour  of  night  depending 
on  its  elongation  which,  as  with  all  superior  planets,  varies 
from  0°  to  180^      • 

Mars  may  be  recognized  by  looking  up  its  right  ascension 
and  declination ;  it  is  larger  than  a  fixed  star,  and  shines  with 
a  reddish  color,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Ruddy  Planet.^' 

Saturn,  owing  to  its  great  distance,  changes  its  relative 
position  among  the  stars  very  slowly,  and  by  the  naked  eye 
may  be  taken  for  a  fixed  star.  Estimating  its  right  ascension, 
or  the  use  of  good  night  glasses,  will  distinguish  it  from  fixed 
stars.  The  three  planets  first  mentioned  are  more  frequently 
used  in  practical  navigation. 

321.  Grouping  and  classification  of  stars. — From  remote 
ages  stars  have  been  grouped  in  constellations,  those  of  each 
constellation,  as  a  rule,  being  arranged  in  order  of  brightness 
and  distinguished  by  having  Greek  or  Eoman  letters  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  constellation,  or  by  numerals  when  both 
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alphabets  have  been  exhausted,  the  brightest  star  of  the  group 
being  represented  by  the  letter  a.  Specific  names  are  usually 
given  to  the  most  conspicuous  stars. 

Stars  are  found  in  nautical  almanacs,  arranged  according 
to  their  right  ascensions  and  classified  by  magnitudes  or 
brightness,  the  lowest  magnitude  assigned  to  stars  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  being  the  sixth.  Assigning  to  sixth  magni- 
tude stars  an  average  brightness  of  unity,  and  regarding  the 
stars  of  one  magnitude  about  2^  times  as  bright  as  those  of 
the  lower  magnitude,  the  average  brightness  of  first  magnitude 
stars  should  be  100.  Of  course,  there  are  marked  deviations 
from  this  rule,  the  most  notable  exception  being  Sinus,  which 
is  perhaps  500  times  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 

322.  Navigational  stars.  —  The  twenty  brightest  stars: 
a  Canis  Majoris  (Sirius),  a  Argus  (Canopus),  a  Aurigae  (Ca- 
pella),  a  Bootis  (Arcturus),  a^  Centauri,  a  Ljrrae  (Vega), 
P  Orionis  (Eigel),  a  Eridani  (Achernar),  a  Canis  Minor  is 
(Procyon),  /3  Centauri,  a  Aquilae  (Altair),  a  Crucis,  a  Orionis 
(Betelgeux),  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran),  a  Virginis  (Spica), 
a  Scorpii  (Antares),  /3  Geminorum  (Pollux),  a  Piscis  Aus- 
tralis  (Fomalhaut),  a  Leonis  (Eegulus),  a  Cygni  (Deneb), 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  jnore  may  be  classed  as  navigational 
stars,  and  every  navigator  should  be  able  to  recognize  these 
and  to  select  the  ones  most  favorably  situated  for  his  purposes. 
To  do  so,  it  is  useless  to  make  a  study  of  the  constellations 
based  on  the  fanciful  grouping  of  stars  by  the  ancients ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  (1)  one  conspicuous  constellation  in 
the  northern  heavens  about  which  to  group  stars  of  North 
declination;  (2)  one  in  the  region  of  the  equinoctial  leading 
to  a  knowledge  of  others  in  the  same  region,  to  some  one  of 
which,  stars  of  either  North  or  South  declination  up  to  certain 
limits  may  be  referred;  (3)  one  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
that  may  assist  in  locating  the  stars  adjacent  to  the  South 
celestial  pole. 
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323.  Constellations  of  reference. — ^The  constellations  rec- 
ommended for  obvious  reasons  in  carrying  out  the  above  plan 
are  (1)  Ursa  Major  or  ''The  Dipper''  ;  (2)  Orion;  (3)  the 
Southern  Cross.  The  student  having  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  visible  stars  of  these  constellations,  and  having 
learned  certain  bright  stars  near  them,  should  trace  out  others 
in  one  of  three  ways : 

(1)  by  bearings  and  angular  distances; 

(2)  by  prolonging  a  line  (straight  or  curved)  passing 
through  two  known  stars  till  at  a  certain  approximate  dis- 
tance it  may  pass  through  a  required  star; 

(3)  by  the  geometrical  figures,  which  in  many  cases,  three 
or  more  bright  stars  form  with  each  other. 

The  first  method  is  unsatisfactory  as  the  bearing  of  one 
star  from  another  is  a  great  circle  bearing  and  should  be  noted 
when  the  known  star  is  at  its  upper  culmination  and  as  near 
the  zenith  as  possible — conditions  seldom  governing.  An  in- 
spection of  star  maps  on  the  Mercator  projection  would  only 
confuse  the  etudent  as  the  bearings  there  shown  are  not  great 
circle  bearings. 

The  second  and  third  methods  in  connection  with  Plates 
VI  to  IX  will  perhaps  be  found  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
methods  for  indentifying  stars  when  the  surrounding  heavens 
are  visible. 

324.  Description  of  Plate  VI. — ^The  plate  shows  the  princi- 
pal stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  whose  declination  ex- 
ceeds 30**.  The  Eoman  numerals  on  the  margin  show  the 
meridians  of  right  ascension  at  intervals  of  one  hour.  As  the 
right  ascension  of  the  meridian  is  the  L.  S.  T.,  if  the  observer 
faces  the  North  and  holds  the  plate  so  that  the  numeral  which 
represents  the  L.  S.  T.  at  the  time  of  observation  is  upper- 
most, the  stars  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  wiU  be  shown 
in  the  same  relative  positions  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens. 

If  the  observer  faces  the  North  and  holds  the  plate  so  that 
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the  name  of  a  month  found  in  the  margin  is  uppermost,  the 
plate  will  show  the  visible  heavens  around  the  pole  as  they  ap- 
pear about  8.30  p.  m.  in  that  particular  month;  the  number  of 
stars  in  the  lower  part  of  plate  cut  off  by  the  horizon  depend- 
ing on  the  latitude  of  the  observer. 

TTrsa  Major,  commonly  called  the  "  Dipper  ^^  from  its  shape, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  northern 
constellations,  consists  of  seven  principal  stars.  Beginning 
with  the  edge  of  the  bowl  they  are  (a)  Dubhe,  (P)  Merak, 
(y)  Megrez,  (8)  Phecda,  (c)  Alioth,  (f)  Mizar,  (rj)  Benet- 
nasch.  The  first  two  (a  and  py  are  the  brightest  and,  point- 
ing to  the  pole  star  (Polaris),  are  known  as  the  pointers. 
Polaris  is  the  principal  star  of  Ursa  Minor  which  appears  also 
in  the  shape  of  a  smaller  dipper,  Polaris  being  in  the  extremity 
of  the  handle. 

Cassiopeia. — About  the  same  distance  from  Polaris  as  the 
"Dipper,"  but  on  the  opposite  side,  is  Cassiopeia^s  chair, 
whose  five  principal  stars  appear  in  the  form  of  the  letter  M 
or  W,  according  to  the  position  of  the  constellation  in  its 
diurnal  path. 

P  Cassiopeia. — A  line  from  y  Ursae  Majoris  through  Polaris, 
produced  about  30°,  leads  to  )3  Cassiopeia. 

a  Cassiopeia. — A  line  from  8  Ursae  Majoris  through  Polaris 
leads  to  a  Cassiopeia  called  Schedir,  the  farthest  one  of  the 
chair  from  the  pole  star. 

Square  of  Pegasus. — A  line  from  the  pointers  through  Po- 
laris, produced  beyond  Cassiopeia,  leads  first  to  ^  Pegasi 
(Scheat),  then  to  a  Pegasi  (Markab),  two  stars  in  a  notice- 
able figure  resembling  a  square ;  the  other  two  being  y  Pegasi 
(Algenib)  and  a  Andromedae  (Alpheratz),  the  latter  nearer 
the  pole  (Plates  VI  and  VIII). 

a  LyrsB  or  Vega. — A  line  from  y  passing  between  8  and  c 
Ursae  Majoris  leads  to  Vega,  a  very  bright  star  of  a  decided 
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blue  tint,  which  is  attended  by  five  other  stars,  making,  with 
Vega,  two  triangles. 

a  Cygni  or  Deneb. — A  line  from  y  through  8  TJrsae  Majoris 
extended  passes  between  Vega  and  Deneb.  Also  a  line  from 
Algenib  through  Scheat  (Plate  VIII),  continued  to  nearly 
twice  its  distance,  leads  to  Deneb. 

a  Aquile  or  Altair. — A  line  from  Polaris  midway  between 
Vega  and  Deneb  leads  to  Altair,  which  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  an  attendant  star  each  side  of  it  and  by  proximity 
to  the  Dolphin  which  shows  five  stars,  four  of  which  form  a 
small  diamond  (Plate  VIII).  Altair,  Vega,  and  Deneb 
form  a  triangle  nearly  right  angled  at  Vega  (Plate  VIII). 

a  Aurige  or  Capella. — A  line  from  y  Ursse  Majoris  passing 
between  the  pointers  (d  and  p  TJrsae  Majoris)  leads  to  Capella, 
a  very  bright  star  of  a  yellow  tinge,  attended  by  a  small  tri- 
angle of  three  stars  to  the  southward  of  it  called  *^  the  kids/^ 

A  line  from  the  middle  star  of  Ononis  belt  through  Orients 
head  and  p  Tauri  leads  to  Capella  (Plate  VII). 

Capella,  Algol,  and  Aldebaran  form  an  equilateral  triangle 
(Plate  VII). 

a  Bootis  or  Arcturus. — A  line  from  Dubhe  passing  between 
y  and  h  Ursse  Majoris  leads  to  Arcturus,  and  the  handle  of 
the  dipper  curves  toward  it. 

Arcturus  is  a  very  bright  star  with  a  reddish  tint,  is  at- 
tended by  a  small  triangle  of  three  stars,  is  as  far  from  the 
pointers  on  one  side  as  Capella  is  on  the  opposite  side;  it 
forms  bold  triangles  with  Spica  and  Eegulus,  also  with  Spica 
and  Antares,  both  triangles  nearly  right  angled  at  Spica 
(Plate  VIII). 

a  and  p  Geminonun — Castor  and  FoUnx. — ^A  line  from  8 
Ursae  Majoris  passing  between  the  pointers  leads  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  are  about  as  much  one  side  of  the  Dipper  as 
the  Iforthem  Crown  is  the  other  side.    A  line  from  the 
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middle  star  of  Orion's  belt  (Plate  VII)  through  Betelgeux 
leads  to  Castor,  which  shines  with  a  greenish  light.  Betel- 
geux, Procyon,  and  Pollux  (Plate  VII)  form  a  triangle, 
right  angled  at  Procyon. 

a  Leonis  or  RegpilTis. — A  line  from  8  UrssB  Majoris  passing 
between  p  and  y  Ursae  Majoris  leads  to  Eegulus.  This  is  a 
bright  white  star  and,  being  in  the  handle  of  the  so-called 
sickle  or  reaping  hook,  is  a  very  prominent  one.  It  forms  a 
triangle  with  Spica  and  Arcturus,  right  angled  at  Spica 
(Plate  VIII). 

325.  Description  of  Plates  VII  and  VUI. — ^The  principal 
stars  of  a  declination  less  than  45**,  North  and  South,  are 
shown  in  these  plates,  those  whose  right  ascensions  are  be- 
tween 0  and  XII  hours  in  Plate  VII,  those  of  a  right  ascen- 
sion greater  than  XII  hours  in  Plate  VIII. 

If  about  8.30  p.  m.  in  a  particular  month,  these  plates  be 
so  held  overhead  that  the  feathered  arrow  points  North  whilst 
the  Eoman  numerals  increase  to  the  eastward,  then  the  bright- 
est stars  of  the  heavens  near  the  meridian  will  be  those  stars 
in  the  plates  whose  right  ascensions  are  indicated  by  figures 
below  the  name  of  the  given  month. 

326.  Orion  and  the  stars  it. leads  to. — Orion,  the  most  beau- 
tiful constellation  of  the  heavens,  consists  of  a  quadrilateral 
formed  of  three  bright  stars  and  one  of  lesset  magnitude,  the 
figure  being  longer  in  the  North  and  South  direction.  The 
NE.  star  is  a  Orionis  (Betelgeux) ;  the  NW.,  y  Orionis  (Bel- 
latrix) ;  and  the  SW.,  $  Orionis  (Rigel). 

Within  the  quadrilateral  are  three  small  stars,  nearly  equi- 
distant, and  in  a  line  nearly  NW.  and  SE.,  forming  what  is 
Imown  as  Orion's  belt.  Nearly  midway  between  the  two 
northern  stars  and  a  little  further  to  the  northward  are  three 
small  stars  forming  a  triangle  in  the  imaginary  head  of  Orion. 

a  Canis  Majoris  or  Sirius. — This,  the  brightest  star  of  the 
heavens,  shines  with  a  scintillating  white  light.    The  tiiree 
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stars  of  Orients  belt  point  southeastward  to  Sirius,  which 
forms  an  equilateral  triangle  with  Betelgeux  and  Procyon. 
Sirius,  Eigel,  and  the  triangle  in  Orion's  head  form  a  triangle 
right  angled  at  Bigel. 

a  Canis  Hinoris  or  Procyon. — ^A  line  from  Bellatrix  through 
Betelgeux,  curving  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  leads  to 
Procyon,  a  star  of  a  yellowish  tint.  A  line  from  Arcturus 
through  Denebola  and  Eegulus  leads  to  Procyon. 

a  Tauri  or  Aldebaran. — A  line  from  Betelgeux  through  the 
three  stars  in  Orion's  head  and  extended  to  three  times  the 
distance  leads  to  Aldebaran,  which,  shining  with  a  decided 
reddish  tint,  is  conspicuous  as  forming  a  V  with  four  other 
stars. 

a  Arietis  or  HamcL— A  line  drawn  from  Betelgeux  through 
Aldebaran  leads  to  Hamel,  which  may  be  known  by  two  small 
stars  southwestward  of  it.  Hamel,  Menkar,  and  a  Tauri  form 
a  triangle  nearly  right  angled  at  Menkar. 

P  Leonis  or  Denebola. — ^A  line  from  Procyon  through  Eegu- 
lus leads  to  Denebola  at  a  little  over  half  the  distance.  For 
Eegulus,  see  Art.  324. 

a  Virginis  or  Spica. — About  36""  SE.  from  Denebola  is 
Spica,  a  bright  white  star,  which  forms  with  Arcturus  and 
Denebola  an  equilateral  triangle.  Four  stars  of  the  constel- 
lation Corvus  form  the  shape  of  a  *'  spanker,''  the  gaflE  point- 
ing to  Spica. 

a  Scorpii  or  Antares.— A  line  from  thie  Dolphin  through 
Altair  leads  to  Antares  which  is  a  bright  star  of  a  decided 
reddish  tinge,  forming  with  adjacent  stars  the  approximate 
figure  of  a  hand  glass,  Antares  at  junction  of  glass  and 
handle.  It  forms  with  a  and  p  Librae  a  long  triangle, 
a  Librgp  being  on  a  line  between  Spica  and  Antares.  A  line 
from  Eegulus  through  Spica  extended  to  the  same  distance 
passes  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Antares.  A  line  from 
a*  Crucis  through  fi  Centauri,  produced  three  times  its  length, 
leads  to  Antares  (Plate  IX). 
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a  Piscis  Australis  or  Fomalhaut. — A  line  from  Scheat 
through  Markab  extended  about  45°  leads  to  Fonaalhaut, 
which  forms  with  three  other  stars  an  irregular  quadrilateral. 
It  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  with  a  Pavonis  and  Achernar 
(Plate  IX). 

The  Pleiades. — A  line  from  midway  between  Algenib  and 
Alpheratz  through  a  Arietis,  extended  the  same  distance, 
leads  to  the  Pleiades,  a  remarkable  cluster,  of  which  six  stars 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

327.  Description  of  Plate  IX. — This  plate  shows  the  prin- 
cipal stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  whose  declination  ex- 
ceeds 30°.  What  was  said  in  x\rt.  324  about  the  Eoman 
numerals  and  names  of  months  around  the  margin  of  Plate 
VI,  apply  to  the  iiumerals  and  months  of  this  plate  with  this 
exception,  that  the  observer  faces  the  South. 

The  Southern  Cross. — This  is  the  most  conspicuous  constel- 
lation of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  outlined  by  four 
bright  stars ;  when  the  cross  is  above  the  pole,  a^  Crucis  is 
the  southernmost,  fi  Crucis  the  easternmost,  y  Crucis  the  north- 
ernmost, and  8  Crucis  the  westernmost  star  of  the  cross.  As 
a  line  through  a  and  p  Centauri  points  directly  to  the  cross, 
those  two  stars  are  known  as  the  pointers. 

a  Argpis  or  Canopus. — ^This  star  is  next  to  Sirius  in  bril- 
liancy, is  midway  between  Rigel  and  the  cross.  Rigel,  a  Co- 
lumbae,  Canopus,  p  Argus,  and  a^  Crucis  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  in  a  very  slightly  curved  line. 

a  Eridani  or  Achernar. — Is  about  midway  between  Canopus 
and  Fomalhaut,  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  with  a  Pavonis 
and  Fomalhaut,  also  with  p  Argus  and  a  Columbae. 

328,  In  cloudy  weather. — In  case  the  surrounding  heavens 
are  clouded  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  name  of  a  single 
star  that  may  be  out,  its  altitude  and  azimuth  having  been 
taken,  the  name  may  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
from  its  right  ascension  and  declination  obtained  from  the 
Star  Identification  Tables,  Hydrographic  OflBce  Publication 
No.  127,  which  give  simultaneous  values  of  the  declination  and 
hour  angle  corresponding  to  values  of  the  latitude,  altitude, 
and  azimuth  ranging  from  0°  to  88°  in  latitude  and  altitude 
and  from  0°  to  180°  in  azimuth;  or  from  the  Altitude  and 
Azimuth  Tables  of  Aquino  in  Hydrographic  Office  Publication 
No.  200.  In  the  absence  of  these  publications,  the  following 
method  affords  a  means  of  identification : 
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(1)  when  the  body  is  on  the  meridian,  its  right  ascension  is 
the  L.  S.  T.  of  the  instant  of  observation  (Art.  173),  and  the 
declination  may  be  found  from  the  known  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  measured  true  meridian  altitude;  (2)  in  case  the  body 
is  not  on  the  meridian,  the  approximate  right  ascension  (the 
L.  S.  T.  at  transit)  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  time  of 
observation  and  the  body^s  estimated  hour  angle,  and  the 
approximate  declination  from  the  known  latitude  and  the 
estimated  altitude  at  transit;  (3)  the  star  may  be  projected 
stereographically  from  its  observed  altitude  and  azimuth,  and 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  distinguish  its  name;  (4)  the  coordinates  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  celestial  globe;  (5)  having  deter- 
mined by  observation  the  true  altitude  and  azimuth  of  a 
heavenly  body,  its  right  ascension  may  be  found  by  applying 
to  the  L.  S.  T.  of  observation  the  hour  angle  taken  from  the 
azimuth  tables,  as  explained  in  Appendix  C,  and  the  declina- 
tion may  then  be  found  from  the  formula 

cos  d  =  sin  Z  cos  h  cosec  t* 
This  formula  will  give  the  numerical  value  of  the  declination 
but  will  not  determine  the  sign,  about  which,  however,  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity  except  when  the  declination  is  very 
small.  Having  determined  the  numerical  value  of  the  decli- 
nation by  computation,  enter  the  tables  with  L,  t  and  -^d 
(that  is  of  same  name  as  latitude)  and  see  if  the  azimuth 
found  tabulated  there  agrees  with  that  used  in  the  computa- 
tion. If  agreement  is  found,  the  declination  is  properly 
marked ;  if  not,  the  declination  is  negative  and  verification 
should  be  sought  on  that  supposition.  With  the  values  of 
L,  t  and  Z,  an  inspection  of  the  tables  in  most  cases  will 
determine  the  value  of  the  declination  without  the  necessity 
of  computation. 

When  inspecting  the  Nautical  Almanac  or  a  star  table  in  an 
effort  to  identify  an  observed  heavenly  body,  through  an  agree- 
ment of  tabulated  coordinates  with  those  obtained  by  any  of 
the  methods  referred  to  above,  the  navigator  should  always 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  observed  a  planet  instead  of 
a  fixed  star. 

•The  use  of  this  formnla  in  this  connection  was  first  proposed  by 
Lt.-Comdr.  G.  W.  Logan,  U.S.  N.,  in  The  Proceedings  of  U.  8.  Naval 
Institute,  No.  104. 
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There  are  various  graphic  methods  for  determining  the 
names  of  stars;  those  proposed  by  Admiral  Sigsbee  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  Rust,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Littlehales  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  OflBce,  and  Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino  of  the  Brazilian 
Navy,  are  among  the  best.  For  the  details  of  Admiral  Sigs- 
bee^s  method  the  student  is  referred  to  H^  0.  chart  No.  1560 ; 
for  Comdr.  Rust^s  method  to  the  Proceedings  of  U.  S.  Naval 
Institute,  Nos.  116,  123,  and  124;  for  Mr.  Littlehales'  method 
to  his  admirable  work  "  Altitude,  Azimuth,  and  Geographical 
Position  " ;  for  Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino's  method  to  the  nomo- 
gram explained  in  Appendix  D. 

It  is  vrell,  when  navigating,  to  note  at  twilight  the  approxi- 
mate bearings  and  altitudes  of  prominent  stars  whose  names 
are  known,  whether  desired  for  observations  or  not;  then 
under  circumstances  above  referred  to,  a  single  bright  star 
peeping  out  from  the  clouds  at  a  time  when  an  observation  is 
desired  might  be  recognized  from  its  approximate  position, 
noted  about  the  same  time  a  night  or  two  before,  when  the 
Weather  conditions  were  such  as  to  make  identification  without 
question. 

Ex,  227. — At  sea,  January  19,  1918,  a.  m.,  in  latitude  by 
D.  R.  50^  33'  N.  and  longitude  by  D.  R.  40°  04'  W.,  weather 
cloudy,  a  bright  star  was  observed,  through  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  on  the  meridian  bearing  South ;  staPs  sextant  altitude 
5V  54'  10";  I.  C.  +  3';  height  of  eye  36  feet;  W.  T.  of  obser- 
vation  2"  11"  10';  C— W  2"  39"  55";  chronometer  slow  on 
G.  M.  T.  1"  10' ;  what  was  the  name  of  the  star  ? 


W.T. 
C— W 
C.C. 

h  m    ■ 

2  11  10 

239  55 

+      1  10 

Latitude 

^'8  d 

61  54  10  S 
—     3  88 

I.  C. 

Ri?. 

Corr. 

+  3  00 

—  6  53 

—  0  45 

61  50  82  S 
38  09  28N 
50  83  OON 

G.M.T.   * 
Jan.  18      f 
R.  A.  M.  O 
Corr.  G.  M.  T. 

16  52  15 

19  48  19.9 
-f-       2  46.3 

-3  38 

12  23  32  N 

G.  S.  T. 
LoDg.  W. 

12  43  21.2 
2  40  16 

L.  S.  T.  or  f 
•)f'8  R.  A.  r 

10  08  05.2 

An  inspection  of  the  mean  place  tables  of  the  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac  of  1918  shows  the  above  star  to  have  been  a 
Leonis  (Regulus)  whose  tabulated  coordinates  were :  R.  A.  10*" 


I 
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04™  00'.419,  dec.  N.  12^  22'  06".46.  In  practice,  at  sea,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  correct  the  R.  A.  M.  0  for  the  G.  M.  T., 
an  approximate  R.  A.  being  generally  sufficient  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  star. 

Ex.  228,—AipTi\  5,  1918,  about  7'  11"  18',  p.  m.,  of  local 
mean  time,  in  latitude  by  D.  R.  20**  40*  S.  and  longitude  by 
D.  R.  90°  12'  E.,  weather  cloudy,  observed  a  bright  star 
through  a  break  in  the  clouds;  star's  sextant  ajtitude  25°  58' 
40";  I.  C.  +  l';  height  of  eye  19  feet;  star's  bearing  (p.  s.  c.) 
or  ^N  =  309°,  variation  —10°,  ship  heading  East  (p.  s.  c.)? 
deviation  +2°.    Required  the  hour  angle  and  name  of  star. 

h   m    ■  •      f    »  t    M 

L.  M.  T.  7  11  18  ^'s  h,  26  58  40  I.  C.        -f-1  00 

Long.  E.  6  00  48  Corr.  —      6  15  Dip  —4  16 


7  11  18 
6  00  48 

1  10  30 

0  51  54.6 
11.6 

2  02  36.2 
600  48 

8  03  24.2 
+  333  56 

Ref.         —1  I 


O.  M.  T.    I  ,  ,„  Oft  ^'s  h  25  53  25 

Aprils      S  110  30  COJ.J        _5i5 

R.  A.  M.  Q 
Corr.  G.  M.  T. 


R.  A.  M.  G) 
Corr.  G.  M.  ' 

•)(-' s  Zx  (p.  s.  c.) 

G.  S.  T.  2  02  36.2  C.  E. 

Long.  E.  6  00  48 

-X-'s  Zh  (true)  801 

L.  S.  T.  8  03  24.2  ^'s  Z  (true)  S  121  W 

^'s  *  -f-  3  33  56  ^'s  Z  (expressed  In  time)  =8*  03™ .4 

^*s  R.  A.  4  29  28.2 

Entering  the  azimuth  tables  (H.  0.  Pub.  No.  120)  in 
the  given  latitude  20°  40'  S.,  with  the  altitude  25°.9  in  the 
declination  column,  and  Z  (expressed  as  time)  8'"  03"'.4  in  the 
hour  angle  column,  we  find  tabulated  in  the  usual  place  of  the 
azimuth  the  star's  hour  angle  <=53°  29'  W.  or  +3**  33™  56". 
Converting  the  L.  M.  T.  of  observation  into  L.  S.  T.  and 
applying  the  hour  angle  to  this  L.  S.  T.,  the  star's  right  ascen- 
sion is  found  to  be  4**  29™  28'.2 ;  then,  by  substitution  in  the 
formula  cos  e?=sin  Z  cos  h  cosec  t,  we  find  6^=16°  22'.    This 

is  evidently  North  for,  by  using 
f =^?r. .,.  o,.       ±       H'JS      the  above  L  and  t  with  declination 

n —    iO     5S    20  cos  9.Vo4UO  _  ^  nn     r^t^i  ■•11        1    .      •         -1 

*=  63"  29'  cosec    10.09491      North  16     22',  wc  Will  obtaiu  by 

d=  16-  22'  COS      "7.98204      iuspcctiou  of  the  tables  the  proper 

azimuth  which  would  not  be  ob- 
tained on  the  supposition  that  the  declination  is  South.  An 
inspection  of  the  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  of  1918 
will  show  this  star  to  have  been  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran^,  its 
coordinates  in  the  mean  place  tables  being:  R.  A.,  4  31™ 
12'.798;  and  d,  N.  16°  20'  43".69. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 
OEHESAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

329.  Watchfulness  over  the  compasses. — ^The  navigator 
ehould  see  the  compasses,  especially  the  "  standard,"  properly 
centered  in  their  binnacles  and  so  swung  that  the  rims  of  the 
bowls  will  be  horizontal;  that  the  cards  traverse  freely  in 
the  bowls  and  that  the  bowls  swing  properly  in  their  gimbals; 
that  the  lubber^s  lines  are  in  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship ; 
that  each  compass  has  sufficient  sensibility,  magnetic  mo- 
ment, and  steadiness;  that  there  is  no  concealed  iron  in,  or 
near,  the  binnacle  that  may  probably  disturb  the  compass;  j 
that  the  electric  light  wires  in  the  vicinity  of  the  compass  are  i 
double,  the  direct  and  return  wires  close  together  and  well 
insulated,  and  that  there  is  no  short  circuit  through  the 
bridge  or  binnacle  fittings;  that  quartermasters  and  others 
near  the  compass  have  no  steel  grommets,  side  arms,  bayonets, 
nor  other  metal  on  their  persons  that  may  affect  the  compass ; 
that  all  correctors  are  in  place  and  the  quadrantal  correctors 
are  free  from  magnetism. 

When  entirely  free  from  magnetism,  these  spheres  will  have 
a  magnetic  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force;  North 
or  red  polarity  being  to  northward  of  and  below  the  center, 
South  or  blue  polarity  to  southward  of  and  above  the  center, 
however  rapidly  they  may  be  rotated  or  their  positions 
changed.  The  point  of  North  polarity  should  attract  the 
South  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  repel  the  North  end ;  if 
it  does  not,  the  particular  sphere  possesses  magnetism  which 
should  be  removed  by  heating  it  to  a  dark  heat  only,  covering 
with  ashes,  and  allowing  it  to  slowly  cool. 

I 
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After  compensating,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  each  magnet 
fiystem  secured  in  its  proper  direction,  the  clamp  screw  being 
set  up  when  the  lines  traced  on  the  frame  and  supporting 
plate  of  the  carrier  are  in  coincidence;  also,  that  the  key  is 
removed  from  the  mechanism  of  both  carriers  when  they  are 
at  the  proper  height. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  quadrantal  cor- 
rectors may  be  accidentally  moved,  even  when  the  securing 
nuts  are  well  set  up. 

When  steaming  under  forced  draft,  all  compasses,  especially 
one  near  the  smoke  stack,  should  be  carefully  watched;  there 
are  cases  on  record  of  marked  changes  in  compass  deviations, 
due  to  changes  in  the  magnetic  character  of  the  casing  and 
smoke  stack,  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  escaping  gases 
under  such  circumstances. 

TJnceasing  vigilance  the  only  safe-gruard. — ^The  fact  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  inexperienced  navigator  that 
however  well  a  compass  may  be  compensated  at  one  momei^t, 
this  compensation  cannot  be  assumed  as  correct  at  a  later 
time,  whether  in  the  same  or  a  different  locality,  unless  there 
is  a  frequent  determination  or  verification  of  the  deviations. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  deviations  will  change  on  change 
of  magnetic  latitude,  or  of  longitude,  if  it  involves  a  change  of 
magnetic  dip  or  horizontal  force,  and  from  other  causes ;  and 
the  navigator  must  anticipate  these  changes  and  ascertain  the 
deviations  of  his  compasses  daily,  in  port  and  at  sea,  on  as 
many  points  as  possible,  at  times  when  the  dynamos  are  in 
operation  under  (1)  normal,  (2)   full  load. 

Secord  of  compass  observations. — A  systematic  record 
should  be  kept  of  all  observations  for  compass  deviations  in 
the  Compass  Journal  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Special  use  of  the  standard. — A  ship^s  course  should  al- 
ways be  directed  by  the  standard  compass,  and  all  courses 
and  bearings  entered  in  the  ship's  log-book  should  be  those 
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shown  by  that  compass  alone;  since  all  bearings,  before  being 
used,  must  be  corrected  by  the  deYiation  due  to  the  direction 
of  the  ship's  head  at  the  time  they  were  taken,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  ship's  heading  (p.  s.  c.)  should  also  be  recorded 
whenever  a  bearing  (p.  s.  c#)  is  entered  in  the  log-book. 

Comparison  of  compasses. — ^Whenever  a  ship  is  steadied  on 
a  course  (p.  s.  c),  the  headings  by  the  steering,  pilot  house, 
and  check  compasses  should  be  noted  and  recorded  in  the 
rough  note-book,  so  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  standard 
becomes  deranged,  the  fact  may  be  made  immediately  appar- 
ent. It  would  be  a  useful  practice  at  sea  to  record  as  above 
the  headings  by  all  compasses  at  *'  eight  bells/'  The  officer- 
of-the-deck,  during  his  watch,  should  frequently  compare  the 
readings  of  the  standard  and  steering  compasses,  especially 
when  the  ship  heels;  and,  whenever  the  course  is  changed,  he 
should  personally  see  the  ship  on  her  proper  course  per  stand- 
ard and  that  both  the  quartermaster  and  helmsman  have  noted 
the  corresponding  heading  per  steering  compass. 

Change  in  position  of  correctors. — ^Whilst  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  deviations  of  the  standard  a  minimum,  still  no  radi- 
cal change  should  be  made  in  the  position  of  correctors  ex- 
cept when  it  is  evident  a  permanent  change  of  deviations  has 
taken  place  and  in  cases  where  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  obtain  residual  deviations  on  at  least  16  points  before 
proceeding  to  sea,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  cap- 
tain, as  required  by  the  Naval  Regulations. 

Effects  of  lightning. — ^Marked  changes  in  compass  devia- 
tions in  iron  or  steel  ships  may  occur  if  the  ship  is  struck 
by  lightning,  even  when  the  condition  of  ship  and  fittings  is 
otherwise  unaffected.  A  case  is  of  record  in  which  the  mag- 
netic polarity  of  a  ship  and,  in  consequence,  the  sign  of  its 
compass  deviations  were  entirely  reversed  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning. 

Effects  of  tai^t  practice. — ^The  magnetism  of  a  ship  and 
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hence  its  compass  deviations  are  liable  to  change  during 
target  practice,  especially  when  heavy  guns  are  fired  and  the 
ship  is  kept  on  one  heading  during  the  practice. 

These  effects  may  be  minimized  if,  during  the  course  of  the 
practice,  the  ship  is  headed  in  all  quadrants ;  or,  at  least,  if  half 
the  practice  occurs  with  the  ship's  head  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  half  with  the  ship's  head  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Immediately  after  the  practice,  the  ship  should  be  swung 
for  deviations,  though  these  may  be  expected  to  change,  as 
the  effects  of  the  firing  will  dissipate  after  a  few  days.  A 
record  should  be  kept  of  the  changes,  and  the  ship  again 
swung  at  the  first  opportunity  after  the  ship's  magnetism  has 
become  normal. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  less  change  in  the  deviations, 
due  to  target  practice,  in  an  old  ship  than  in  one  recently 
launched. 

Effect  of  retentive  magnetism  or  '^  The  Gkiussin  Error." — 
When  a  ship  is  kept  continuously  on  or  near  one  compass 
heading  for  several  days,  whether  at  anchor,  alongside  a  dock, 
or  underway,  and  especially  if  xinderway  and  subjected  to 
much  vibratory  motion,  a  temporary  magnetic  character  is 
produced  in  the  ^^soff  iron  and  iron  of  qualities  interme- 
diate between  "  soft  '^  and  ^^  hard.'' 

The  time  a  ship  is  on  a  particular  heading  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced,  and 
affects  the  rapidity  of  its  disappearance  on  change  of  the 
ship's  direction;  the  effects  of  retentive  magnetism  are  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  vessels  on  a  northerly  or  southerly 
course  after  having  steered  for  some  time  on  an  easterly  or 
westerly  course,  and  more  so  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes. 

Having  headed  westerly  for  several  days,  if  the  course  is 
changed  to  the  southward,  a  deviation  of  +  sign  will  be  in- 
troduced for  the  new  course ;  if  the  course  is  changed  to  the 
northward,  a  deviation  of  ( — )  sign  will  be  introduced;  all  in 
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addition  to  the  tabulated  value  for  that  heading  (p.  c).  The 
reverse  happens  for  a  vessel  which  has  been  steaming  for  any 
length  of  time  on  easterly  courses. 

When  changing  course  in  the  vicinity  of  dangers,  the  navi- 
gator must  remember  this  tendency  of  the  compass  needle  to 
deviate  in  the  direction  from  which  the  course  was  changed, 
and,  if  possible,  check  the  deviations  by  observations  of  the 
sun,  planets,  or  stars ;  if  the  weather  proves  thick  or  foggy,  he 
must  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  lay  his  course  with  a  large 
allowance  for  safety,  and  on  soundings  "use  the  machine ^^ 
or  "  keep  the  lead  going/^ 

330.  Sextant. — This  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated 
in  Chapter  IX,  and  it  only  remains  now  as  a  matter  of 
emphasis  again  to  caution  the  navigator  always  to  handle  his 
sextant  with  care,  to  guard  it  from  all  jars  or  shocks,  and  un- 
necessary exposure  to  the  sun^s  rays,  to  heat,  or  dampness. 
It  should  be  put  away  before  target  practice  and  not  left,  as 
valuable  sextants  have  been  left,  on  a  chart  table  in  the  pilot 
house  to  be  blown  off  by  the  blast  of  a  bow  gun. 

After  the  instrument  has  been  once  properly  adjusted,  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  its  getting  out  of  adjustment,  if  care- 
fully handled;  however,  this  adjustment  must  be  frequentl}'^ 
verified  and  the  I.  C.  must  be  obtained  every  time  an  obser- 
vation is  taken. 

The  careful  navigator  will  not  only  not  lend  his  sextant  to 
any  one,  but  he  will  permit  nobody  but  himself  to  handle  it 

331.  Chronometers. — ^The  navigator  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  chronometers  are  delicate  instruments,  worthy 
of  all  the  care  and  attention  recommended  for  them  in  Chap- 
ter X.  Their  error  and  rate  should  be  frequently  determined 
and  always  just  before  sailing. 

When  in  cruising  grounds,  away  from  any  place  where 
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chronometers  may  be  rated,  the  errors  of  all  chronometers 
should  be  checked  up  occasionally  from  the  second  differences, 
which  may  be  done  provided  no  two  of  the  chronometers  are 
running  alike,  that  is,  have  rates  of  the  same  amount  and 
sign,  and  provided  further  that  the  temperature  curve,  as 
determined  on  board,  of  one  of  the  chronometers  will  give  a 
close  approximation  to  the  rate  of  that  chronometer  for  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  elapsed  time ;  each  chronometer  may 
be  tried  for  this  purpose  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  equations 
below. 

The  method  embodies  simply  the  solution  of  two  equations 
with  three  unknown  quantities,  the  value  of  one  being  as- 
sumed from  the  best  data  obtainable  as  a  trial  value  in  the 
determination  of  the  others. 
Let  X,  y,  and  z  be  the  mean  daily  rates  of  chronometers 

A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  since  last  rating. 
Let  a  be  the  mean  value  of  the  second  differences  of  A 

and  B, 
h,  the   mean  value   of  the   second   differences  of  A 

and  C; 

then  the  equations  will  be  of  the  general  form, 

x-\-y  =  a, 

x-{-  z^=b. 

Having  found  x,  y,  and  z,  the  G.  !M.  T.  corresponding  to  a 
given  absolute  instant  of  time  as  found  from  each  chronom- 
eter should  be  the  same. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  x,  y,  and  z  are  the  mean  rates 
for  the  interval  since  previous  rating,  and  each  may  differ 
from  the  real  rate  at  the  instant  considered. 

332.  Caution  as  to  charts. — As  required  by  naval  regula- 
tions, the  navigator  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  sailing 
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directions  and  charts  of  his  cruising  grounds^  see  that  they  are 
of  recent  date  and  give  the  latest  obtainable  information. 

When  shaping  a  course  through  localities  where  the  varia- 
tion may  have  a  considerable  change  in  an  ordinary  da/s 
run,  notably  off  the  Newfoundland  and  North  American 
coasts  and  in  the  westward  approaches  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel, it  woTild  be  advisable  to  measure  off  roughly  the  prob- 
able day^s  run  and  note  the  change  of  variation  in  that  time. 
If  the  number  of  degrees  of  change  is  say  6**  W.  in  24  hours, 
it  is  plain  that  a  magnetic  course  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  cannot  be  continued  throughout  it  without  involv- 
ing a  large  error  in  position ;  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  alter 
the  course  1**  at  regular  intervals,  and  to  allow  for,  say,  an 
increase  of  6**  westerly  variation,  proceed  thus: 

Having  found  at  the  outset  the  correct  true  course,  obtain 
the  first  compass  course  by  applying  to  the  true  course  the 
proper  deviation  and  the  mean  variation  from  the  chart  for 
the  first  four  hours^  run;  at  the  end  of  this  and  each  suc- 
ceeding four  hours^  run  of  the  day,  alter  the  course  by  1**,  and 
to  the  right  since  the  variation  is  westerly. 

However  carefully  the  work  may  be  done,  absolute  accuracy 
in  a  position  plotted  by  run  or  cross  bearings  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. The  paper  used  is  dampened  in  the  making  of  the 
chart  and  distortion  takes  place  on  drying;  this  distortion 
varies  with  the  quality  and  size  of  the  paper.  Besides,  charts 
will  become  distorted  from  use  in  damp  or  foggy  weather. 
For  these  reasons,  the  navigator  should  not  rely  entirely  on 
positions  by  graphic  methods,  and  those  entered  in  the  log- 
book should  be  by  computation. 

In  the  selection  of  charts  for  use  in  navigating,  those  of 
the  largest  scale  available  should  be  selected;  they  will  surely 
possess  greater  detail,  and  perhaps  may  be  from  plates  on 
which,  in  view  of  the  scale  of  the  chart,  the  latest  corrections 
have  been  made. 
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Close  attention  should  be  given  to  the  date  of  the  survey 
from  which  a  chart  resulted,  especially  if  the  chart  is  of 
regions  where  the  bottom  is  of  shifting  sand.'  For  instance, 
on  Nantucket  shoals  the  bottom  is  of  such  a  shifting  nature 
that  only  charts  of  that  locality  of  a  recent  date  should  be 
regarded  as  reliable. 

Considering  the  fact  that  these  shoals  extend  miles  beyond 
the  points  at  which,  when  surveying,  signals  may  be  carried, 
it  is  evident  that  many  soundings,  even  in  shoal  water,  have 
been  located  by  D.  E.  alone. 

Soundings  so  located,  in  such  regions,  where  currents  are 
strong  and  variable,  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
the  prudent  navigator  will  always  navigate  those  shoals  with 
caution. 

Close  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  amount  of  detail 
on  the  charts  used ;  when  charts  show  soundings  to  be  few  and 
far  between  in  the  vicinity  of  shallow  water  or  of  an  occasional 
reef,  it  is  wise  to  presume  that  the  locality  has  been  only  par- 
tially surveyed,  and  that  perhaps  there  are  many  dangers 
near,  even  if  uncharted. 

If  the  soundings,  even  though  few,  show  only  deep  water, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  intervening  spaces,  in  which  no 
soundings  ar6  given,  may  be  navigated  with  safety. 

333.  Before  going  to  sea,  or  entering  pilot  waters. — ^Be- 
fore reaching  pilot  waters,  the  navigator  should  see  all  charts 
of  the  locality  corrected  to  date;  should  study  these  charts, 
•  the  sailing  directions,  and  the  light  and  buoy  lists  of  those 
waters;  and  should  see  the  sounding  machine  in  good  order 
and  ready  for  use. 

Before  going  to  sea,  he  should  see  the  log  lines  properly 
marked,  sand  glasses  timed,  patent  logs  in  good  order,  and 
should  have  obtained  the  deviations  of  the  standard  compass, 
the  error  and  rate  of  all  chronometers  on  board.  Before  en- 
tering or  leaving  port,  he  should  personally  see  the  lead  lines 
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well  soaked  in  water,  stretched,  and  properly  marked.  To 
facilitate  the  work  of  marking  the  log  and  lead  lines,  the 
required  distances  should  be  laid  off  in  a  suitable  place  on 
deck,  or  on  the  fore-and-aft  bridge,  and  permanently  marked 
with  copper  tacks. 

334.  Discrepancy  in  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  sights. — Abnormal 
refraction  may  be  looked  for  in  the  Bed  Sea,  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  the  regions  of  the  Gulf  stream,  or  wherever  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
water. 

When  such  refraction  exists,  there  will  be  an  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  results  obtained  from  forenoou  and 
afternoon  sights,  because  the  error  introduced  by  using  the 
tabulated  dip  affects  them  the  opposite  way;  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  longi- 
tude from  both  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  sights  to  noon,  and  then  to 
take  the  mean  of  these  two  resulting  longitudes  as  the  correct 
noon  longitude. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  navigator,  when  navigating  the 
aforementioned  waters,  is  not  restricted  in  taking  sights  to 
times  when  refraction  is  abnormal ;  star  sights  may  most  likely 
be  obtained  at  more  favorable  times. 

335.  Error  of  a  ship's  position. — ^It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  ship^s  position  at  sea  is  only  approximate,  even  when 
determined  by  the  most  exact  navigator,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  with  the  best  instruments  obtainable. 

The  extent  of  error  depends  on  instrumental  imperfections, 
errors  of  tabulated  dip  and  refraction,  error  of  time,  errors  of 
observation,  and,  in  the  case  of  double  altitudes,  the  error  of 
the  intervening  run;  these  may  be  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances of  unfavorable  location  of  the  body  observed,  of  bad 
weathor,  or  rough  seas. 
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Under  average  conditions,  the  ship's  position  may  be  as- 
sumed in  doubt  at  least  two  miles,  and  as  the  sign  of  this  prob- 
able error  may  be  +  or  ( — ),  the  ship's  position  may  be  any- 
where within  a  circle  described  from  the  determined  position 
as  a  center  with  a  radius  of  2  miles,  and  courses  shoidd  be 
shaped  with  this  uncertainty  in  view. 

When  desiring  to  lay  a  course,  from  a  position  determined 
at  sea,  to  pass  a  danger,  it  would  be  prudent  to  multiply  the 
assumed  average  error  by  a  number  (2,  3,  or  4,  according 
to  circumstances),  called  a  ^^coefficient  of  safety,''  and,  con- 
sidering the  result  obtained  as  the  limit  of  possible  error,  to 
describe  a  circle  about  the  determined  position  with  that 
limir\as  a  radius;  then  to  shape  the  course  from  a  point  on 
that  si^  of  the  circle  nearest  the  danger  to  be  passed. 

The  gbperal  principle  embodied  in  the  use  of  a  "  coefficient 
of  safety  '^was  more  correctly  applied  in  connection  with  Sum- 
ner lines  as  explained  in  Arts.  293  and  294,  wherein  a  ship's 
position  was  shown  to  be  somewhere  within  a  parallelogram 
formed  by  drawing  parallels  on  each  side  of  each  line  of  posi- 
tion and  at  such  distances  as  to  include  errors  of  altitude, 
time,  etc.,  which  might  be  assumed  by  the  navigator  as  prob- 
able under  existing  conditions.  By  using  the  parallelogram, 
the  navigator  is  better  enabled  to  see  in  which  direction  his 
position  is  the  most  in  doubt  (see  Figs.  126,  127,  128). 

336.  The  advisability  of  keeping  landmarks  in  sight.-^ 
Coiisidering  the  uncertainty  of  positions  at  sea,  it  is  prudent, 
when  navigating  coasts  well  charted,  lighted,  and  buoyed, 
especially  when  there  are  outlying  lightships,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  make  certain 
landmarks  or  lights  in  regular  succession  and  at  short  inter- 
vals of  time,  being  careful,  however,  to  see  that  the  ship  is  not 
set  by  currents  into  regions  of  possible  danger. 

If  by  so  doing  a  vessel  is  not  taken  too  much  out  of  the 
direct  course  to  destination,  it  is  always  advisable,  whenever 
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possible^  to  sight  a  mark  from  which  to  take  a  fresh  departure, ' 
whether  making  ready  to  close  in  with  the  land  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  entering  port,  or  to  put  ont  to  sea  in  view  of  approach- 
ing fog  or  bad  weaHier. 

In  pilot  waters^  the  ship^s  position  should  be  located  by 
observations  of  permanent  landmarks  if  practicable,  as  buoys 
are  frequently  out  of  place  and  lightships  are  sometimes  so, 
even  when  just  replaced,  on  the  station.  In  the  viciniiy  of 
dangers,  whether  buoys  are  in  sight  or  not,  the  use  of  the 
danger  angle  is  advisable  (see  Arts.  118  and  119). 

In  running  a  channel,  where  there  are  no  well-defined  land- 
marks, and  as  to  which  there  may  be  some  doubt,  the  ship 
may  be  steered  through  it  by  zig-zagging  occasionally  from 
side  to  side,  keeping  the  lead  going,  and  thus  showing  on 
which  side  of  the  channel  the  vessel  may  be  and  in  which 
direction  the  course  must  be  changed  to  find  deeper  water, 
care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  run  into  dangerously  shoal 
water. 

In  going  in  or  out  of  port,  try  to  pick  up  a  range,  ahead 
or  astern  as  the  case  may  be;  and,  as  local  currents  may  be 
uncertain,  watch  for  any  possible  indications  of  their  set  and 
strength,  such  as  the  riding  of  buoys,  the  general  heading  of 
vessels  at  anchor,  or  the  opening  of  the  range  on  which  the 
ship  may  be  steering.  A  comparison  of  the  courses  and  dis- 
tances sailed  by  compass  and  those  made  good  as  indicated  by 
bearings  will  give  the  set  and  drift  of  the  current 

Before  anchoring,  the  navigator  should  know  not  only  the 
set  of  the  tide  but  the  maximum  rise  and  fall  to  ensure 
having,  at  low  tide,  sufficient  water  under  the  bottom.  When 
desiring  to  find  an  anchorage  on  two  bearings,  approach  it 
upon  that  beaHng  which  may  be  the  most  convenient  one, 
reduce  speed,  and  stop  in  sufficient  time  to  let  go  the  anchor 
when  the  ship  is  also  upon  the  second  bearing. 
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337.  Disregarding  the  seconds  of  data  when  solving  the 
astronomical  triangle. — The  ship^s  position  being  subject  to 
the  errors  enximerated  in  Art.  336,  and  hence  uncertain,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  some  navigators  believe 
themselves  justified  in  using  their  data  only  to  the  nearest 
minute  of  arc  in  solving  the  astronomical  triangle.  If  the 
errors  due  to  such  procedure  were  known  to  oflEset  other  errors, 
such  theories  would  be  tenable;  but  as  it  is  equally  probable 
that  they  would  augment  them,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  eflEect  of  neglect- 
ing the  seconds,  to  exercise  great  care  in  obtaining  data  and 
then  to  use  the  values  obtained,  when  working  sights  for 
either  latitude  or  longitude. 
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TABLE  IV. 

used  fob  calculation  of  coefficients  b,  c,  d,  and  b. 

Pboducts  of  Abcs  Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15°  Rhumbs. 


ABCS. 

Sx 

s. 

Sa 

S4 

S5 

ABCS. 

Sin.  15" 

Sin.  30- 

Sin.  45" 

Sin.  eO" 

Sin.  75* 

O       f 

o      / 

o      / 

o      / 

0     / 

0      / 

0     f 

0   0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   0 

010 

0    3 

0    5 

0    7 

0    9 

010 

010 

020 

0    5 

010 

014 

017 

019 

020 

030 

0    8 

015 

0  21 

0  26 

0  29  . 

030 

040 

010 

0  20 

0  28 

0  35 

0  39 

040 

0  50 

013 

0  25 

0  35 

0  43 

0  48 

050 

1    0 

016 

0  30 

0  42 

0  52 

0  58 

1    0 

110 

018 

0  35 

0  49 

1    1 

1   8 

110 

120 

0  21 

0  40 

0  57 

1    9 

117 

120 

130 

0  23 

0  45 

1    4 

118 

127 

130 

140 

0  26 

0  50 

111 

127 

137 

140 

150 

0  28 

0  55 

118 

135 

146 

150 

2    0 

0  31 

1    0 

125 

144 

156 

2   0 

210 

0  34 

1    5 

132 

153 

2    6 

210 

220 

0  36 

110 

139 

2    1 

215 

220 

230 

0  39 

115 

146 

210 

2  25 

230 

240 

0  41 

120 

153 

219 

2  35 

240 

250 

0  44 

125 

2    0 

2  27 

2  44 

250 

3    0 

0  47 

130 

2    7 

2  36 

2  54 

3    0 

310 

0  49 

135 

214 

2  45 

3  04 

310 

320 

0  52 

140 

2  21 

2  53 

313 

320 

330 

0  54 

145 

2  29 

3    2 

3  23 

330 

340 

0  57 

150 

2  36 

3  11 

3  33 

340 

3  50 

1    0 

155 

2  43 

319 

3  42 

350 

4    0 

1    2 

2    0 

2  50 

3  28 

3  52 

4   0 

410 

1    5 

2    5 

2  57 

3  37 

4    1 

410 

420 

1    7 

210 

3    4 

3  45 

411 

420 

4  30 

110 

215 

3*11 

3  54 

4  21 

430 

440 

112 

2  20 

318 

4    2 

4  30 

440 

4  50 

115 

2  25 

3  25 

411 

4  40 

450 
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Tadle  IV. — Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15°  Rhumbs. — (continued). 


ARCS. 

Si 

s. 

Sa 

s. 

s^ 

ARCS. 

Sin.  15" 

Sin.  30" 

Sin.  45* 

Sin.  60' 

Sin.  75" 

o   / 

o    / 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

o    / 

o   / 

5  0 

118 

2  30 

3  32 

4  20 

4  50 

5  0 

5  10 

120 

2  35 

3  39 

4  28 

4  59 

5  10 

5  20 

123 

2  40 

3  46 

4  37 

5  9 

5  20 

530 

125 

2  45 

3  53 

4  46 

519 

5  30 

5  40 

128 

2  50 

4  0 

4  54 

5  28 

540 

5  50 

131 

2  55 

4  7 

5  3 

538 

550 

6  0 

133 

3  0 

4  15 

512 

5  48 

6  0 

610 

136 

3  5 

4  22 

5  20 

5  57 

6  10 

620 

138 

310 

4  29 

5  29 

6  7 

6i20 

6  30 

141 

315 

4  36 

5  38 

617 

6  30 

640 

144 

3  20 

4  43 

5  46 

6  26 

640 

6  50 

146 

3  25 

4  50 

5  55 

6  36 

6  50 

7  0 

149 

3  30 

4  57 

6  4 

6  46 

7  0 

710 

151 

3  35 

5  4 

612 

6  55 

710 

7  20 

154 

3  40 

511 

6  21 

7  5 

7  20 

7  30 

156 

3  45 

518 

6  30 

715 

7  30 

740 

159 

3  50 

5  25 

6  38 

7  24 

7  40 

750 

2  2 

3  55 

5  32 

6  47 

7  34 

7  50 

8  0 

2  4 

4  0 

5  39 

6  56 

7  44 

8  0 

810 

2  7 

4  5 

5  46 

7  4 

7  53 

810 

820 

2  9 

4  10 

5  54 

713 

8  3 

8fe0 

830 

212 

4  15 

6  1 

7  22 

813 

8  30 

840 

2  15 

4  20 

6  8 

7  30 

8  22 

8  40 

850 

2  17 

4  25 

6  15 

7  39 

8  32 

8  50 

9  0 

2  20 

4  30 

6  22 

7  48 

8  42 

9  0 

9  10 

2  22 

4  35 

6  29 

7  56 

8  51 

910 

9  20 

2  25 

4  40 

6  36 

8  5 

9  1 

9  20 

9  30 

2  28 

4  45 

6  43 

814 

911 

9  30 

940 

2  30 

4  50 

6  50 

8  22 

9  20 

9  40 

9  50 

2  33 

4  55 

6  57 

8  31 

9  30 

9  50 
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Tabub  IV. — ^Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15*"  Bhumba,— (continued) . 


ABCS. 

Sx 

s. 

Sa 

s. 

S5 

ABCS. 

Sin.  15* 

Sin.  30* 

Sin.  46* 

8in.dO- 

Sin.  75- 

e  / 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

0   / 

0  / 

10  0 

2  35 

5  0 

7  4 

8  40 

9  40 

10  0 

1010 

2  38 

5  5 

711 

8  48 

9  49 

1010 

10  20 

2  40 

510 

718 

8  57 

9  59 

10  20 

10  30 

2  43 

515 

7  25 

9  6 

10  9 

10  30 

1040 

2  46 

5  20 

7  33 

914 

1018 

1040 

1050 

2  48 

5  25 

7  40 

9  23 

10  28 

10  50 

11  0 

2  51 

5  30 

7  47 

9  32 

10  38 

11  0 

1110 

2  53 

5  35 

7  54 

9  40 

10  47 

1110 

1120 

2  66 

5  40 

8  1 

9  49 

10  57 

1120 

1130 

2  59 

5  45 

8  8 

9  58 

11  6 

1130 

1140 

3  1 

5  50 

815 

10  6 

1116 

1140 

1150 

3  4 

5  55 

8  22 

1015 

1126 

1150 

12  0 

3  6 

6  0 

8  29 

10  24 

1135 

12  0 

1210 

3  9 

6  5 

8  36 

10  32 

1145 

1210 

12  20 

312 

610 

8  43 

10  41 

1155 

12  20 

12  30 

314 

615 

8  50 

10  50 

12  4 

1230 

12  40 

317 

6  20 

8  57 

10  58 

1214 

12  40 

1250 

319 

6  25 

9  4 

11  7 

12  24 

12  50 

13  0 

3  22 

6  30 

912 

1116 

12  33 

13  0 

1310 

3  24 

6  35 

919 

1124 

12  43 

1310 

13  20 

3  27 

640 

9  26 

1133 

12  53 

13  20 

13  30 

3  30 

6  45 

9  33 

1141 

13  2 

1330 

13  40 

3  32 

6  50 

9  40 

1150 

1312 

13  40 

13  50 

3  35 

6  55 

9  47 

1159 

13  22 

13  50 

14  0 

3  37 

7  0 

9  54 

12  7 

13  31 

14  0 

1410 

3  40 

7  5 

10  1 

1216 

13  41 

1410 

14  20 

3  43 

710 

10  8 

12  25 

13  51 

14  20 

14  30 

3  45 

715 

1015 

12  33 

14  0 

14  30 

1440 

8  48 

7  20 

10  22 

12  42 

1410 

14  40 

1450  3  50  7  25  10  29  12  51  14  20  14  50 
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Table  IV. — Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15''  Rhumbs. — (continued). 


ABCS. 

Sx 

S, 

Ss 

s. 

S5 

ABCS. 

Sin.  15* 

Sin.  30* 

Bin.  45* 

Sin.  «)• 

Sin.  76- 

o  / 

O    f 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

0  / 

0  / 

15  0 

3  53 

7  30 

10  36 

12  59 

14  29 

15  0 

15  10 

3  56 

7  35 

10  43 

13  8 

14  39 

1510 

15  20 

3  58 

7  40 

10  51 

1317 

14  49 

15  20 

15  30 

4  1 

7  45 

10  58 

13  25 

14  58 

15  30 

15  40 

4  3 

7  50 

11  5 

13  34 

15  8 

1640 

15  50 

4  6 

7  55 

1112 

13  43 

1518 

15  50 

16  0 

4  8 

8  0 

1119 

13  51 

15  27 

16  0 

1610 

411 

8  5 

1126 

14  0 

15  37 

1610 

1620 

414 

810 

1133 

14  9 

15  47 

16  20 

16  30 

416 

815 

1140 

1417 

15  56 

16  30 

1640 

419 

8  20 

1147 

14  26 

16  6 

1640 

16  50 

4  21 

8  25 

1154 

14  35 

1616 

16  50 

17  0 

4  24 

8  30 

12  1 

14  43 

16  25 

17  0 

1710 

4  27 

8  35 

12  8 

14  52 

16  35 

1710 

17  20 

4  29 

8  40 

1215 

15  1 

16  45 

1720 

1730 

4  32 

8  45 

12  22 

15  9 

16  54 

17  30 

1740 

4  34 

8  50 

12  30 

1518 

17  4 

1740 

17  50 

4  37 

8  55 

12  37 

15  27 

1714 

17  50 

18  0 

4  40 

9  0 

12  44 

1535 

17  23 

18  0 

1810 

4  42 

9  5 

12  51 

15  44 

17  33 

1310 

18  20 

4  45 

910 

12  58 

15  53 

17  43 

18  20 

18  30 

4  47 

915 

13  5 

16  1 

17  52 

18  30 

18  40 

4  50 

9  20 

1312 

1610 

18  2 

1840 

18  50 

4  52 

9  25 

1319 

1619 

1812 

18  50 

19  0 

4  55 

9  30 

13  26 

16  27 

18  21 

19  0 

19  10 

458 

9  35 

13  33 

16  36 

18  31 

1910 

19  20 

5  0 

9  40 

13  40 

16  45 

18  40 

19  20 

19  30 

5  3 

9  45 

13  47 

16  53 

18  50 

19  30 

1940 

5  5 

9  50 

13  54 

17  2 

19  0 

19  40 

19  50 

5  8 

9  55 

14  1 

1711 

19  9 

19  50 
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Table  IV. — Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15°  Rhumbs. — {continued). 


ABCS. 

Sx 

S, 

S3 

s. 

s« 

ARCS. 

Sin.  15° 

Sin.  .30" 

Sin.  45' 

Sin.  60» 

Sin.  76» 

o  / 

o    / 

o    / 

0   / 

0   r 

0   / 

0  f 

20  0 

511 

10  0 

14  9 

17  19 

1919 

20  0 

2010 

513 

10  5 

1416 

17  28 

19  29 

2010 

20  20 

516 

1010 

14  23 

17  37 

19  38 

20  20 

2P30 

5  18 

1015 

14  30 

17  45 

19  48 

20  30 

20  40. 

5  21 

10  20 

14  37 

17  54 

19  58 

20  40 

20  50 

5  24 

10  25 

14  44 

18  3 

20  7 

20  50 

21  0 

5  26 

10  30 

14  51 

1811 

2017 

21  0 

21  10 

5  29 

10  35 

14  58 

18  20 

20  27 

21  10 

2120 

5  31 

10  40 

15  5 

18  29 

20  36 

2120 

2130 

5  34 

10  45 

1512 

18  37 

20  46 

2130 

2140 

5  36 

10  50 

15  19 

18  46 

20  56 

2140 

2150 

5  39 

10  55 

15  26 

18  54 

21  5 

2150 

22  0 

5  42 

11  0 

X5  33 

19  3 

2115 

22  0 

2210 

5  44 

11  5 

15  40 

19  12 

2125 

2210 

22  20 

5  47 

1110 

15  48 

19  20 

2134 

22  20 

22  30 

5  49 

1115 

15-55 

19  29 

2144 

22  30 

2240 

5  52 

1120 

16  2 

19  38 

2154 

22  40 

22  50 

5  55 

1125 

16  9 

19  46 

22  3 

22  50 

23  0 

5  57 

1130 

16  16 

19  55 

2213 

23  0 

2310 

6  0 

1135 

16  23 

20  4 

22  23 

23  10 

23  20 

6  2 

1140 

16  30 

2012 

22  32 

23  20 

23  30 

6  5 

1145 

16  37 

20  21 

22  42 

23  30 

23  40 

6  8 

1150 

16  44 

20  30 

22  52 

23  40 

23  50 

.  610 

1155 

16  51 

,  20  38 

23  1 

23  50 

24  0 

613 

12  0 

16  58 

20  47 

2311 

24  0 

2410 

615 

12  5 

17  5 

20  56 

23  21 

2410 

24  20 

6  18 

12  10 

1712 

21  4 

23  30 

24  20 

24  30 

6  20 

12  15 

17  19 

2113 

23  40 

24  30 

24  40 

6  23 

12  20 

17  27 

2122 

23  50 

24  40 

24  50 

6  26 

12  25 

17  34 

2130 

23  59 

24  50 
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Table  IV. — Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15**  Rhumbs. — {continued). 


ABCS. 

Si 

s. 

S.3 

s. 

S5 

ABCS. 

Sin.  15° 

Sin.  30" 

Sin.  45" 

Sin.  60* 

Sin.  75' 

o  / 

o    / 

o    / 

o   / 

o    / 

0   / 

0  / 

25  0 

6  28 

12  30 

17  41 

2139 

24  9 

25  0 

2510 

6  31 

12  35 

17  48 

2148 

2418 

2510 

25  20 

6  33 

12  40 

17  55 

2156 

24  28 

25  20 

25  30 

6  36 

'   12  45 

18  2 

22  5 

24  38 

25  30 

25  40 

6  39 

12  50 

18  9 

2214 

24  48 

25  40 

25  50 

6  41 

12  55 

18  16 

22  22 

24  57 

25  50 

26  0 

6  44 

13  0 

18  23 

22  31 

25  7 

26  0 

2610 

6  46 

13  5 

18  30 

22  40 

2517 

2610 

26  20 

6  49 

1310 

18  37 

22  48 

25  26 

26  20 

26  30 

6  52 

1315 

18  44 

22  57 

25  36 

26  30 

26  40 

6  54 

13  20 

18  51 

23  6 

25  45 

26  40 

26  50 

6  57 

13  25 

18  58 

2314 

25  55 

26  50 

27  0 

6  59 

13  30 

19  6 

23  23 

26  5 

27  0 

2710 

7  2 

13  35 

1913 

23  32 

2614 

2710 

27  20 

7  4 

13  40 

19  20 

23  40 

26  24 

27  20 

27  30 

7  7 

13  45 

19  27 

23  49 

26  34 

27  30 

27  40 

710 

13  50 

19  34 

23  58 

26  43 

27  40 

27  50 

712 

13  55 

19  41 

24  6 

26  53 

27  50 

28  0 

715 

14  0 

19  48 

2415 

27  3 

28  0 

2810 

7  17 

14  5 

19  55 

24  24 

2712 

2810 

28  20 

7  20 

1410 

20  2 

24  32 

27  22 

28  20 

28*30 

7  23 

1415 

20  9 

24  41 

27  32 

28  30 

28  40 

7  25 

14  20 

2016 

24  50 

27  41 

28  40 

28  50 

7  28 

14  25 

20  23 

24  58 

27  51 

28  50 

29  0 

7  30 

14  30 

20  30 

25  7 

28  1 

29  0 

2910 

7  33 

14  35 

20  37 

2516 

2810 

2910 

29  20 

7  36 

14  40 

20  45 

25  24 

28  20 

29  20 

29  30 

7  38 

14  45 

20  52 

25  33 

28  30 

29  30 

29  40 

7  41 

14  50 

20  59 

25  42 

28  39 

29  40 

29  50 

7  43 

14  55 

21  6 

26  5a 

28  49 

29  50 
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Table  IV. — ^Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  tlie  Sines  of  15*"  Rliambs. — (continued). 


ABCS. 

Sx 

s. 

Ss 

S4 

S5 

AKCH. 

SiiL  15- 

Sin.  30- 

Sin.  45- 

Sin.  W 

Sin.  75- 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

0   / 

0   / 

0  t 

30  0 

7  46 

15  0 

2113 

25  59 

28  59 

30  0 

3010 

7  48 

15  5 

2120 

26  8 

29  8 

3010 

30  20 

7  51 

1510 

2127 

2616 

2918 

30  20 

30  30 

7  54 

1515 

2134 

26  25 

29  28 

30  30 

30  40 

7  56 

15  20 

2141 

26  33 

29  37 

30  40 

30  50 

7  59 

15  25 

2148 

26  42 

29  47 

30  50 

31  0 

8  1 

15  30 

2155 

26  51 

29  57 

31  0 

3110 

8  4 

15  35 

22  2 

26  59 

30  6 

3110 

3120 

8  7 

15  40 

22  9 

27  8 

3016 

3120 

3130 

8  9 

15  45 

2216 

2717 

30  26 

3130 

3140 

812 

15  50 

22  24 

27  25 

30  35 

3140 

3150 

814 

15  55 

22  31 

27  34 

30  45 

3150 

32  0 

817 

16  0 

22  38 

27  43 

30  55 

32  0 

3210 

8  20 

16  5 

22  45 

27  51 

31  4 

3210 

32  20 

8  22 

1610 

22  52 

28  0 

3114 

32  20 

32  30 

8  25 

1615 

22  59 

28  9 

3124 

32  30 

32  40 

8  27 

16  20 

23  6 

2817 

3133 

32  40 

32  50 

8  30 

16  25 

2313 

28  26 

3143 

32  50 

33  0 

8  32 

16  30 

23  20 

28  35 

3153 

33  0 

3310 

8  35 

16  35 

23  27 

28  43 

32  2 

3310 

33  20 

8  38 

16  40 

23  34 

28  52 

3212 

33  20 

33  30 

8  40 

16  45 

23  41 

29  1 

32  22 

33  30 

33  40 

8  43 

16  50 

23  48 

29  9 

32  31 

33  40 

33  50 

8  45 

16  55 

23  55 

2918 

32  41 

33  50 

34  0 

8  48 

17  0 

24  3 

29  27 

32  50 

34  0 

3410 

8  51 

17  5 

2410 

29  35 

33  0 

3410 

34  20 

8  53 

1710 

2417 

29  44 

3310 

34  20 

34  30 

8  56 

1715 

24  24 

29  53 

3319 

34  30 

34  40 

8  58 

17  20 

24  31 

30  1 

33  29 

34  40 

3450 

9  1 

17  25 

24  38 

3010 

33  39 

34  50 
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Table  IV. — Products  of  Arcs 
Multiplied  by  the  Sines  of  15°  Rhumbs. — (continued). 


ARCS. 

s. 

S, 

Ss 

s. 

s. 

ARCS. 

Sin.  15° 

Sin.  30" 

Sin.  46' 

Sin.  eO' 

Sin.  75' 

o  / 

o  r 

o   / 

o   / 

o   / 

o  r 

O   / 

35  0 

9  4 

17  30 

24  45 

3019 

33  48 

35  0 

35  10 

9  6 

17  35 

24  52 

30  27 

33  58 

35  10 

35  20 

9  9 

17  40 

24  59 

30  36 

34  8 

35  20 

35  30 

911 

17  45 

25  6 

30  45 

3417 

35  30 

35  40 

9  14 

17  50 

2513 

30  53 

34  27 

35  40 

35  50 

9  16 

17  55 

25  20 

31  2 

34  37 

35  50 

36  0 

919 

18  0 

25  27 

3111 

34  46 

36  0 

36  10 

9  22 

18  5 

25  34 

3119 

34  56 

36  to 

36  20 

9  24 

1810 

25  41 

3128 

35  6 

36  20 

36  30 

9  27 

1815 

25  49 

3137 

3515 

36  30 

36  40 

9  29 

18  20 

25  56 

3145 

35  25 

36  40 

36  50 

9  32 

18  25 

26  3 

3154 

35  35 

36  50 

37  0 

9  35 

18  30 

2610 

32  3 

35  44 

37  0 

3710 

9  37 

18  35 

2617 

3211 

35  54 

3710 

37  20 

9  40 

18  40 

26  24 

32  20 

36  4 

37  20 

37  30 

9  42 

18  45 

26  31 

32  29 

3613 

37  30 

37  40 

9  45 

18  50 

26  38 

32  37 

36  23 

37  40 

37  50 

9  48 

18  55 

26  45 

32  46 

36  33 

37  50 

38  0 

9  50 

19  0 

26  52 

32  55 

36  42 

38  0 

3810 

9  53 

19  5 

26  59 

33  3 

36  52 

3810 

38  20 

9  55 

1910 

27  6 

3312 

37  2 

38  20 

38  30 

9  58 

1915 

2713 

33  21 

3711 

38  30 

38  40 

10  0 

19  20 

27  20 

33  29 

37  21 

38  40 

38  50 

10  3 

19  25 

27  28 

33  38 

37  31 

38  50 

ru 
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TABLE  V. 

DISTANCES  FBOM  COMPASS  AT  WHICH  QFADBANTAL  OORRBCTOBS 
SHOULD  BE  PLACED  FOR  VALUE  OF  D. 


Fob  BiNBTAOiiSS  of  Ttpb  VI. 


Compass 

on  Graduated 

Quadrantal  Arms. 

Value  of  D. 

For7-lnch 
Spheres. 

For  0-Inch 
Spheres. 

For  Filled 
Chain  Boxes. 

IneTies. 
11 

11.5 
12 

12.5 
18 

13.5 
14 

14.5 
15 

o          / 

12     00 
9     15 

7  45 
6     45 
5     45 
4     45 
4     00 

8  80 
8     00 

o          t 
21     15 
19     00 
17     00 
14     15 
12     00 
10     00 
8     45 
7     80 

O            / 

10     80 
8    45 
7     80 
0     15 
5     15 
4     20 
4     00 

To  find  D  when  2)  is  given,  use  formula :  D= S)  X  670.a 


Extracts  from  N.  A.,  1918 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  N.  A.,  1918. 

SUN,  1918. 


Month. 

Riffht  Ascension  of  the  Mean  Sun  at  Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

1 

b     m      s 
18  41  18.4 

18  45  15.0 

18  40  11.5 

18  53    8.1 

18  57    4.6 

19  4  67.8 
19    8  51.3 
19  12  60.9 
19  16  47.4 
19  20  44.0 
19  24  40.6 
19  32  33.7 
19  36  30.2 
19  48  19.9 

19  56  13.0 

20  0    9.C 
20    4    6.1 
20  15  65.8 
20  19  52.4 

ii      1     ■ 

h     m      s 
22  33  55.2 

h    m      ■ 
0  36    8.4 

2 

0  40    4.9 

8 

i           

1 

0  44    1.5 

4 

1                  

0  47  58.0 

6 

0  51  54.6 

7 

0  59  47.7 

8 

1    3  44.2 

9 

1    7  40.8 

10 

1  11  37.8 

11 

1  15  83.9 

12 

1  19  30.4 

14 

1 

1  27  28  5 

15 

21  3^  43.5 

1  81  20.1 

18 

1  43    9.8 

20 

1  51    2.9 

21 

1           

1 

1  64  69.4 

22 

1  58  56.0 

25 

2  10  46.6 

26 

2  14  42.2 
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SUN,  JANUARY,  1918. 


G.M.T. 

Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

Son's 
Decli- 
nation. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

S.WS: 

Tuesday  1.        | 

Monday  7.          | 

Tuesday  15.        | 

Friday  25. 

•       / 

m     a 

•      / 

m     ■ 

•      / 

m    m 

•     / 

m    ■ 

-28    3.1 
23    2.7 
28    2.8 
28    1.9 

-8  26.8 
8  28.6 
8  81.0 
8  88.4 

-22  26.6 
22  26.0 
22  25.8 
22  24.7 

-6  10.7 
6  12.8 
6  16.0 
6  17.2 

-21  18.8 
21  12.4 
21  11.4 
21  10.5 

-9  22.8 
0  24.6 
0  26.4 
9  28.2 

-10    6.4 
19    4.2 
19    8.0 
19    1.8 

-12  21.7 
12  22.9 
12  24.1 
12  25.2 

10 
12 
14 

23    1.6 
28    1.1 
28    0.7 
28    0.8 

8  85.7 
8  88.1 
3  40.4 
8  42.8 

22  24.1 
22  23.4 
22  22.8 
22  22.2 

6  19.4 
6  21.6 
6  23.7 
6  25.8 

21    9.6 
21    8.7 
21    7.8 
21    6.9 

9  80.0 
9  81.8 
9  88.5 
0  85.8 

10    0.5 
18  50.8 
18  68.1 
18  56.8 

12  26.4 
12  27.6 
12  28.6 
12  29.8 

16 

18 

20 
•    22 
H.D. 

22  50.8 
28  60.4 
22  60.0 
22  58.6 
0.2 

8  46.2 
8  47.6 
8  49.9 
8  62.2 
1.2 

22  21.6 
22  20.9 
22  20.2 
22  19.6 
0.3 

6  28.0 
6  80.2 
6  82.8 
6  84.6 
1.1 

21    6.9 
21    5.0 
21    4.1 
21    8.1 

0.6 

9  87.1 
0  18.8 
9  40.6 
0  42.8 
0.9 

18  56.6 
18  54.4 
18  53.1 
18  51.0 
0.6 

12  30.0 
12  82.0 
12  38.1 
12  84.2 
0.6 

Wednei 

iday  2. 

Tuesc 

lays. 

Friday  18. 

Sunday  27. 

0 
2 

4 
6 

-22  68.1 
22  67.7 
22  67.8 
22  66.8 

-8  64.6 
8  66.9 
8  69.2 
4    1.6 

-22  18.9 
22  18.8 
22  17.6 
22  16.9 

-6  86.6 
6  38.7 
6  40.9 
6  48.0 

-20  38.9 
20  37.9 
20  86.9 
20  86.0 

-10  24.4 
10  26.0 
10  27.6 
10  29.3 

-18  35.5 
18  84.2 
18  82.9 
18  81.6 

-12  48.1 
12  40.2 
12  60.2 
12  51.2 

8 
10 
12 
14 

22  66.4 

22  66.9 
22  66.6 
22  66.1 

4    8.9 
4    6.8 
4    8.6 
4  10.9 

22  16.8 
22  16.6 
22  14.9 
22  14.2 

6  46.1 
6  47.3 
6  49.4 
6  51.6 

20  84.9 
20  83.9 
20  82.8 
20  81.8 

10  30.9 
10  82.5 
10  84.0 
10  36.6 

18  80.4 
18  29.1 
18  27.8 
18  26.5 

12  62.2 
12  58.2 
12  64.2 
12  65.2 

16 
18 
20 
22 
H.D. 

22  64.6 
22  64.1 
22  58.7 
22  68.2 
0.2 

4  18.2 
4  16.6 
4  17.9 
4  20.2 
1.2 

22  18.6 

22  12.9 

22  12.2 

-22  11.6 

0.8 

6  63.6 

6  66.7 

6  57.8 

-6  69.9 

1.1 

20  80.6 
20  29.8 
20  28.7 
20  27.7 
0.6 

10  87.2 
10  88.8 
10  40.4 
10  41.0 
0.8 

18  25.2 
18  23.9 
18  22.6 
18  21.3 
0.6 

12  66.2 
12  67.2 
12  68.2 
12  50.2 
0.6 

Thura 

day  8. 

Thurs 

day  10. 

Sund 

ay  20. 

Wednesday  80. 

0 
2 

4 
6 

-22  62.7 
22  62.3 
22  61.8 
22  61.8 

-4  22.6 
4  24.9 
4  27.2 
4  29.5 

-22    2.8 
22    1.6 
22    0.8 
22    0.1 

-7  27.0 
7  29.0 
7  81.1 
7  88.1 

-20  14.1 
20  13.0 
20  11.9 
20  10.0 

-11     1.8 
11    8.3 
11    4.8 
11    6.8 

-17  48.1 
17  46.7 
17  45.8 
17  44.0 

-18  21.7 
13  22.5 
13  28.3 
13  24.1 

8 
10 
12 
14 

22  50.8 
22  50.3 
22  49.9 
22  49.4 

4  81.8 
4  34.1 
4  36.4 
4  38.7 

2160.8 
21  58.6 
21  57.9 
21  67.1 

7  36.2 
7  87.2 
7  89.2 
7  41.8 

20    9.8 
20    8.7 
20    7.6 
20    6.6 

11    7.7 
11    0.2 
11  10.7 
11  12.1 

17  42.6 
17  41.8 
17  89.9 
17  88.6 

18  25.0 
13  26.8 
IS  26.6 
13  27.4 

16 
18 
20 
22 
H.  D. 

22  48.9 
22  48.4 
22  47.9 
22  47.4 
0.2 

4  41.0 
4  43.3 
4  45.6 
4  47.9 
1.2 

2156.4 
21  66.6 
21  54  8 
21  64.1 
0.4 

7  48.3 
7  46.8 
7  47.3 
7  49.4 
1.0 

20    5.4 

20    4.4 

20    3.3 

-20    2.2 

0.6 

11  18.6 

11  16.0 

11  16.5 

-11  17.9 

0.7 

17  87.1 
17  85.8 
17  84.4 
17  33.0 
0.7 

13  28.1 
18  28.9 
13  29.7 
IB  80.6 
0.4 

SEl 

flDIAMEl 

PER. 

"■ 

Ja 

m.  1. 

Jan.  11. 

Jan.  21. 

Jan.  81. 

16.30 

16.29 

16.28 

16.26 

NoTB.- The  equation  of  time  is  to  be  applied  to  the  G.  M.  T.  in  accordance  with  the 
sign  as  given. 
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SUN,  APRIL,  1918. 


G.  M.  T. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time, 


DeSf.      Equation 


Decli 
nation. 


of  Time. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time. 


0 
2 

4 
6 

8 
10 
12 
14 

It 
18 
20 
22 
H.  D. 


0 
2 

4 
6 

8 
10 
12 
14 

16 

18 
•  20 

22 
H.  D. 


0 
2 

4 
6 

8 
1« 
12 
14 

16 
18 
20 
22 
H.  D. 


Tuesday  2. 


+4  43,2 
4  46.1 
4  47.0 
4  48.9 

4  50.9 
4  62.8 
4  64.7 
4  66.6 

4  58.5 
6    0.5 

5  2.4 
5    4.8 

1.0 


-3  48.8 
8  46.8 
3  45.3 
3  48.8 

3  42.8 
8  40.8 
8  39.3 
3  37.8 

3  36.3 
8  34.8 
3  33.3 
3  31.8 
0.7 


Wednesday  3. 


+5  6.2 
6  8.1 
6  10.1 
6  12.0 

6  13.9 
6  15.8 
6  17.7 
6  19.6 

6  21.6 
6  23.5 

5  25.4 

6  27.3 

1.0 


-3  80.3 
3  28.8 
8  27.3 
8  25.8 

3  24.8 
3  22.8 
3  21.3 
3  19.9 

3  18.4 
3  16.9 
3  15.4 
3  13.9 
0.7 


Thursday  4. 


+5  29.2 
6  31.1 
6  83.0 
6  34.9 

6  36.8 
6  38.7 
6  40.7 
6  42.6 

5  44.5 

5  46.4 

5  48.3 

-f5  50.2 

1.0 


-3  12.5 
3  11.0 
3  9.5 
3    8.0 

3  6.6 

3  5.1 

3  3.6 

3  2.1 

3    0.7 

2  59.2 

2  57.7 

-2  56.3 

0.7 


Friday  6. 


-f6  52.1 
5  64.0 

5  55.9 

6  67.8 

5  69.7 

6  1.6 
6  3.5 
6    5.4 

6  7.3 
6  9.2 
6  11.1 
6  13.0 
0.9 


-2  54.8 
2  53.3 
2  61.9 
2  50.4 

2  49.0 
2  47.5 
2  46.1 
2  44.6 

2  43.1 
2  41.7 
2  40.2 
2  38.8 
0.7 


Saturday  6. 


+6  14.9 
6  16.8 
6  18.6 
6  20.5 

6  22.4 
6  24.3 
6  26.2 
6  28.1 

6  30.0 
6  31.9 
6  33.8 
6  85.7 
0.9 


-2  37.3 
2  35.9 
2  34.4 
2  33.0 

2  31.6 
2  30.1 
2  28.7 
2  27.2 

2  26.8 
2  24.4 
2  22.9 
2  21.5 
0.7 


Sunday  7. 


•1-6  37.5 
6  39.4 
6  41.3 
6  43.2 

6  45.1 
6  47.0 
6  48.8 
6  50.7 

6  52.6 
6  54.5 
6  56.3 
6  58.2 

0.9 


-2  20.1 
2  18.7 
2  17.2 
2  15.8 

2  14.4 
2  13.0 
2  11.5 
2  10.1 


Tuesday  9. 


+7  22.6 
7  24.4 
7  26.3 
7  28.1 

7  30.0 
7  31.9 
7  33.7 
7  35.6 

7  37.4 
7  39.3 
7  41.2 
7  43.0 
0.9 


— 1  46.3 
1  44.9 
1  43.5 
1  42.1 

1  40.7 
1  39.4 
1  38.0 
1  36.6 

1  35.2 
1  33.9 
1  32.5 
1  11.1 
0.7 


Friday  19. 


+10  59.2 
11  0.9 
11  2.6 
11    4.4 

11  6.1 

11  7.8 

11  9.6 

11  11.3 

11  13.0 
11  14.8 
11  16.6 
11  18.2 
0.9 


-i-Otf.5 
0  46.6 
0  47.7 

0  48.9 

0  50.0 
0  61.1 
0  52.2 
0  53.8 

0  54.4 
0  55.5 
0  56.6 
0  57.7 
0.6 


Tuesday  23. 


+12  21.0 
12  22.7 
12  24.4 
12  26.1 

12  27.7 
12  29.4 
12  31.1 
12  32.7 

12  34.4 
12  36.0 
12  37.7 
12  39.4 
0.8 


+1  36.2 
1  37.2 
1  38.1 
1  39.1 

1  40.1 
1  41.1 
1  42.0 
1  43.0 

1  44.0 
1  44.9 
1  45.9 
1  46.8 
0.5 


Thursday  25. 


+13  0.8 

13  2.4 

13  4.1 

13  5.7 

13  7.3 
13  9.0 
13  10.6 
13  12.2 

13  18.8 
13  15.5 
13  17.1 
13  IS. 7 
0.8 


+1  58.9 

1  69.8 

2  0.7 
2    1.6 

2  2.5 

2  8.4 

2  4.3 

2  5.2 


6.1 
6.9 
7.8 
8.7 
0.4 


Friday  26. 


+18  20.3 
13  22.0 
13  28.6 
13  25.2 

13  26.8 
13  28.4 
18  30.0 
13  31.6 

13  83.2 
13  34.8 
IS  36.5 
13  38.1 
0.8 


+2  9.6 
2  10.4 
2  11.8 
2  12.2 

2  18.0 
2  13.9 
.2  14.7 
2  i6.6 

2  16.4 
2  17.2 
2  18.1 
2  18.9 
0.4 


Saturday  27. 


+13  39.7 
13  41.3 
13  42.9 
13  44.5 

13  46.1 
13  47.6 
13  49.2 
13  50.8 

18  52.4 
13  54.0 
13  55.6 
13  57.2 
0.8 


+2  19.7 
2  20.6 
2  21.4 
2  22.2 

2  28.0 
2  23.8 
2  24.6 
2  25.4 

2  26.2 
2  27.0 
2  27.8 
2  28.6 
0.4 


G.  M.  T. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time, 


G.  M.  T. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time. 


G.  M.  T. 


Sun's 
Decli- 
nation. 


Equation 
of  Time. 


Monday.  29. 


+14  17.7 
14  19.2 
14  20.8 
14  22.3 


+2  38.6 
2  39.3 
2  40.0 
2  40.8 


8 
10 
12 
14 


Monday  29. 


Monday  29. 


+14  23.9 
14  25.4 
14  27.0 
14  28.6 


+2  41.5 
2  42.2 
2  42.9 
2  43.7 


16 
18 
20 
22 
H.  D. 


+14  30.1 
14  31.7 
14  33.2 
14  34.8 

0  8 


+2  44.4 

2  45.1 

2  45.8 

2  46.5 

0.4 


SEMIDI AMETER :  April  1, 16'.03  ;  April  11, 15^.99  ;  April  21,  16'.94  ;  May  1. 16'.90. 
NoTB.— The  equation  of  time  is  to  be  applied  to  the  G.  M.  T.  in  accordance  with  the 
sign  as  given. 
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MOON 

,   1918. 

G.M.T. 

Right 
Ascension. 

Declination. 

8.  D.    H.P. 

G.M.T. 

Rirht 

Ascension. 

Derllnation. 

S.D. 

H.P. 

January  8. 

March  80. 

h 
6 
8 
10 

h     m     ■ 
11  28  14  s,« 
11  31  50  xie 
11  85  26  „e 

-  2  15.4 

2  3J.4 

3  3.4 

S4« 

t«0 

14.8 
14.8 
14.8 

54.2 
54.2 
54.2 

h 
4 
6 

h     m     a                    •         ' 

14  35    4  ,48        18  47.6  ,« 

14  39  12  xM        19    2.5  ,4« 

April  10. 

14.9     64.G 
14.9     54.7 

16 

18 

January  19. 

2  10  82  ,„  '  +17  42.5 
2  15  Oe         1      18    1.9 

,04  j  15.9  1  58.4 
1  15.9  1  58.8 

10 
12 
14 

0  52  48  389     +10  44.4  „•    16.7     61.2 

0  57  87  :»,        11  11.4  ,„    16.7    61.2 

1  2  26  ^,        11  38.2  ^     16.7     61.2 

April  22. 

January  25. 

10 

12 

11  31  11  5,8     -  2  26.1  aja    14.7  1  64.0 
11  34  49  2,7  1       2  49.4  3,,    14.7  1  64.0 

18 
20 
22 

7  48  11  ,„ 

7  52  24  2„ 
7  56  36  ^ 

+18  57.2 
18  40.8 
18  21.0 

164 

1«8 

in 

15.1 
15.1 
15.1 

65.8 
55.2 
55.2 

8 
10 

April  26. 

14  31    2  24»    —18  28.8  ,6a    14.9     54.7 
14  35  11  25,        18  43.5  ,48    16.0  ,54.8 

MOON,  1918. 
TiMK  OF  Transit,  Meridian  of  Greenwich. 


Date. 

Greenwich 

Date. 

Greenwich 

Date. 

Grcenvich 

Date. 

Greenwich 

Mean  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

h     m 

h    m 

h     m 

h    m 

Jan.     1 

15  35  4, 

Jan.  22 

8  88  64 

Mar.  28 

12  56  44 

Apr.  11 

0    12   68 

2 

16  16  40 

26 

11    16  48 

29 

13  89  4T 

12 

1  10  6. 

18 

5    2„ 

26 

12    4  45 

80 

14  26  60 

18 

2     9« 

19 

5  54  64 

27 

12  49  4« 

31 

15  16  61 

14 

3     9,8 

20 

648  64 

28 

13  81  41 

21 

7  42  68 

1 
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VENUS,  1918. 
Gbednwich  Mean  Time. 


Date. 

Apparent 

Right 
Ascension. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Transit, 
Meridian 
of 
Green- 
wich. 

Date. 

Ascension. 

Apparent 

Declinsi- 

tion. 

Transit. 

Meridian 

of 

Green- 

2Vo<^». 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

wich. 

Jan.  14 
15 

b    m     a 
21  56  38m 
21  57    8  80 

-9  61.9  ,e8 
9  83.1  X.4 

Ii    in 

2  21 
2  20 

Mar.  1 
2 

h     m     8 
20  62  24— 
20  62  27  „ 

-9  60.8  M 
9  69.2  ,t 

h     m 
22  16 
22  11 

MARS,  1918. 
Greenwich  Mean  Time. 


Date. 

Apparent 

Right 
Ascension. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Transit, 
Meridian 
of 
Green- 
wich. 

Date. 

Ascension. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Transit. 

Meridian 

of 

Green- 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

wich. 

Apr.  10 
11 

h     m     ■ 
11  10  86  47 
11    9  49,4 

+8  28.2  SI 
8  80.8  „ 

h  m 
9  67 
9  62 

May  26 
27 

h    m     ■ 
11  21     7  „ 
11  22  12  „ 

+5  28.6  90 
6  14.6  ,1 

h  m 

7  7 
7  4 

Hor.  Parallax :  Jan.  1,  0'.18  ;    Feb.  1,  0M7  ;    Mar.  1,  0'.21 ;    Apr.  1,  0'.22  ;    May  1,  0M8  ; 
June  1,  0'.14  ;  July  1,  OMl. 

JUPITER,  1918. 
Greenwich  Mean  Time. 


Date. 

Ascension. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Transit, 
Meridian 
of 
Green- 
wich. 

Date. 

Ascension. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Transit, 

Meridian 

of 

Green- 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

wich. 

Jan.  3 
4 
3 

Feb.  15 
16 

h     m     8 
4     1  49  1. 
4    180,8 
4    1  12 
4    0  42  „ 
4    0  69 

+19  52.9    7 
19  52.2    e 

19  51.6 

+  20    0.4  JO 

20  1.4 

9  11 
9    7 
9    2 
6  21 
6  17 

Feb. 22 

28 

Mar.  1 

2 

h  m    ■ 
4  2  55  as 
4  8  17  ,2 
4  5  48„ 
4  6  10  2, 

+20    8.2  18 
20    9.6  „ 
20  17.6  14 
20  18.9  IB 

h  m  - 

5  66 

6  52 

5  81 

6  28 

Polar  Semidiamrter :  Jan.  1,  0'.37  ;  Feb.  1,  0'.84  ;  Mar.  1,  O'.Sl ;  Apr.  1,  0'.28  ;  May  1. 
0'.27;  June  1,  0'.26  ;  July  1.  0'.26.  Hor.  Parallax:  Jan.  1,  0'.08  ;  Feb.  1,  O'.OS  :  Mar.  1, 
0^.08  ;  Apr.  1,  O'.OS;  May  1.  0'.02  ;  June  1,  0'.02  ;  July  1,  0^.02. 
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APPARENT  PLACES  OF  STARS,   1918. 
Fob  The  Upper  Transit  at  Greenwich. 


No. 


Constellation 
Name. 


R'rht  Aflceniion. 


:  Urs.  Min. 
L  Eridani 
i  Tauri 

L  ArifUA 
L  Cun.  Mai. 
Can.  Maj. 
L  Can.  Mio. 
i  LtonU 
F  Lrnnli 
L  VirfinU 
L  DaMlB 


h  m     B 
1  29  129. 

1  34   n. 


4  31 

&  1 


e  23    10, 
«  41    S4 

e  6)  *** 

7  85 

10  4. 

11  44 
13  20 
U  1 
1«  24 
19  49 


96.1170. 

1  40.0  ao. 

.21S.0  H, 
.137.9  37. 
.1  40,9  40. 
.eiV.Si  9, 
3S4.4  34, 

i|  3.1'  B, 
ISfi.OfiS, 
1  54.2  54, 
7  5fl.7  67, 
7|£3.7  24, 
7, 47. 0  47, 
I         I 


6  56.8  62. 
2  3€.T3a 
6|14,l!l3 


also 
a,3ti.o 

,0  fi.5 
0  33,6 
2  25.6 
I,  2.7 

41 3. a 

6  ry.%.B 
9  55,3!,^^ 

6  25.5  26. 

,fi|43.3|4a. 


2'84.1 

7S9.5 
S  14.0 
i|36.5| 
13^(.1 
5  6.91 
932.7, 
024.8 

9'  2.5 

5  55.6 
4  58.4 
3,20.8 
2  50.1 


8 

8 

8 

115.8 

161.6 

181.7 

W.7 

42,2 

43.6 

14.5 

15-4 

16.3 

37.0 

87.6 

3a.fi 

39.7 

40.7 

41.9 

6.S 

7.3 

8.3 

32. S 

3a. 3 

34.0 

34. 6 

S5.0 

35.7 

1.9[ 

2.3 

2.& 

2.3 

2.2 

£-4 

65.0 

&4,7 

64.6 

55.2 

54.9 

64.6 

58.2 

67.7 

67.3 

27.0 

26.8 

26.3 

50.7 

61.0 

50.9 

a 
200.4 
H.% 
17.2 

31^  .a 

43.2 

9.61 

£0.6 
8.7i 
2.S 
54.7 
54,4 
57.0 
25.  S 
50,5 


.lll94. 
.8    43. 


2  168.5 

9    43.C 

5'  lfl.fi 

4D.S 

45  ,j 

12. C 

36J 

28.5 

«  t 

5,5 

57.1 

56. i 

5S.3 

26.3 

49.6 


DecHndtion. 

Special  Kmiov. 

Ko. 

1^ 

^ 

^ 

T^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

IH 

r4 

^ 

^ 

^- 

u 

«ar 

c 

j^ 

*-. 

t 

S7 

d 

>> 

to 

n 

► 

•^ 

€ 

V 

5 

3 

1-1  ;  ck. 

S 

-< 

X 

T 

^ 

^ 

DO 

0 

^ 

Q 

a 

S 

+S8 

6S.652.5 

f 
52.4 

5«.0 

62.0 

*               1 

52.0  52.1 

1 
62,3 

,    1     . 
62.6'62.6 

Polarii 

£.1 

e 

-57139.439.433.8 

30.139.0  38, S'3B. 6 

38,63g.6 

8S,7 

3a. 9  39.0 

39.1 

Achern^T 

0.1 

10 

4-lH20.S20.8a0.8 

20.720.7  20,7  20.8 

2^>.S20.9 

20.9 

20.0  20.9 

20,9 

Aldebaran 

1.1 

11 

-  a  17. 7  17. 317. 9 

17.917.8  17. S  17.7 

17.6  17.6 

IT. 5 

17.6:17. 6 

i7,7 

Rir^l 

Q.3 

12 

H-45|SS.165,l'S5.1 

55.155.155.0  54.9 

54.9  54.9 

54.9 

54.9'55.0 

55.1 

Capdia 

n,2 

la 

-52.80.139.1  3[i,3 

30.433.3  39.2  33.1 

33. 9 '38. 8 

3S.8 

38,8  39.0 

3^.2 

Ganopiu 

--OJ 

17 

-]6a6.236.4iifl.4 

30. 43s, 43(1. 4aS. 3 

36.2  36.1 

36,1 

36.1.36.2136.4 

SiTiUi 

-16 

la 

-28,61.651.8  51.9 

51.9Sl.9  5l.fi  51.7 

51.6 

51.5 

51,4 

5l.5S[.6!3l.S 

Adhara 

1.8 

19 

+  5  26/126.0  28.0 

2fl.02(J.0  2a,0^ti.O 

26.1 

26.1 

26,1 

36.026.0 

25.9 

Procyon 

0,S 

35 

4-12'2l.92l.B21.S 

ilK921.'J21,92l.9 

21.9 

21.9  21.9 

21.8,21.7 

2l.fi 

Rei^luA 

1,3 

27 

+  151   1.6    K5    1.5 

1.5    1.6    1,6    1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1-5    1,4 

1.3 

Den«bala 

2f 

33 

-10|<4, 144.^*4.3 

44.344.3  44.3  41.3 

44,3 

44. B 

44.2 

44.2'44.3 

44.4 

Spica 

I.Z 

35 

+l£^^  36.336.23^.2 

3fl.2  36.3  3a.3;36.4 

3tl.4 

86,4 

36.4 

36.3  36.2 

36.0 

AriCituroja 

0,£ 

40 

^26  15.115.1115.1 

lS.2lS.2l5.2l5.fi 

IS. 2  15.2116.2 

16.2  15.1 

15,1 

An  tares 

l.I 

49 

+  S  3S».13E>.0  30.0 

39,039.0  39,139.2 

1 

39.3  39.4139.4 

39.4  39.4.39.3 

1         1 

Altalr 

0.? 
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EXTRACTS,  AMEKICAN  EPHEMERIS  AND  N.  A.  1918. 

MOON,  1918. 
Greenwich  Mean  Time. 


Right 
Ascenaion. 


Var. 

per 
Min. 


Declina* 
tion. 


Var. 
per 
Min. 


Right 
AscensiQn. 


Var. 
jSin. 


Declina- 
tion. 


Var. 


January  1. 


January  8. 


10  10  28.17 
10  12  18.81 


+6  21  16.9 
6    9  27.7 


-11.811 
U.8S0 


h    m        a 
11  87  18.04 
11  39    2.14 


-3  15  24.8 
8  27  28.1 


MARS,  1918.   .      , 
Greenwich  Mean  Time. 


Date. 

Apparent 

Right 
Ascension. 

Var. 
Hour. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Var. 
iJour. 

Logarithm 
of  Distance 
from  Earth. 

Var. 
Hour. 

Semi- 
diam- 
eter. 

Hor. 
Paral- 
lax. 

Transit, 

Meridian 

of  Oreen- 

Wich. 

Noon. 

Noon, 

Noon, 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Noon, 

Noon. 

Noon. 

Peb.  18 

14 

^pr.    3 

h    m      • 
12  14  68.72 
12  14  81.90 
11  17  20.18 

a 
-i.ote 

l.lT* 
2.7T4 

•    1      It 
+2  23  6«.2 

2  28    4.0 
+8    4  56.1 

10.07 
-i-11.01 

9.889  3281 
9.886  7620 
9.837  6616 

-UM.S 
14T9.0 
+8B0.S 

0 
6.61 
6.67 
7.84 

n 

11.85 
11.46 
12.79 

h      m 
14  41.6 
14  87.1 
10  81.1 

APPARENT  PLACES  OF  STARS,  1918. 
For  the  Upper  Transit  at  Washington. 


Washing- 
ton Mean 
Time. 


Mar.  81.8 
Apr.  10.3 


a  Canls  iClnoris. 
(JProcyon.') 
Mag.  0.5 


Right 
Ascen- 
sion. 


h   m 
7  35 


2.653  „o 
2.488 


Declina- 
tion. 


Washing  • 

ton  Mean 

Time. 


+5  25 


58.33  B 
58.42 


Jan.  10.6 
Mar.  81.4 
Apr.  10.4 


a  Leonis. 
{JRegnlm.) 
Mag.  1.3 


RiflTht 
Ascen- 
sion. 


h    m 
10  4 


8.266 
3.165 


Washing- 
ton Mean 
Time. 


Declina- 
tion. 


-i-12  21 


53.86 
61.06  VI 
61.58 


Jan.  10.8 
20.8 


d  Bootia. 


Right 
Ascen- 
sion. 


h    m 
14  11 


56.978,82 
56.806 


Declina- 
tion. 


-i-10  86 


15.86  iM 
13.86 


Mean 
Place 


0.618 


Mean 
Place 


66.46 


Mean 
Place 


55.236 


81.57 


APPARENT  PLACES  OF  STARS,  1918. 

CiRGUMPOLAR  STARS. 
FOR  THE  UPPER  TRANSIT  AT  WASHINGTON. 


a  Ursa  Minorls. 
Mag.  2.1 


Wash.  Mean  Time. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

April 

9.0 
10.0 

h   m 
1  29 

55.87 
65.91 

-1-88  52 
// 

13.68 
13.27 

60.70         +60.69 
Ih    80«    42«.307 
4-88*    52^        2^.06 


^2 


Nautical  Astronomy 


SUN,  1918. 
Fob  Washington  Apparent  Noon, 


Date. 

Ascension. 

Var. 

IIOUT. 

Apparent 
Declina- 
tion. 

Var. 
Hour. 

Equation 

of  Time. 

Mean- 

App. 

Var. 
Hour. 

Semi- 
diam. 

S.T.  of 
Sem. 
Pass. 

Merid. 

Siderea 
Time  0 

MeanNo< 

h    m        u 

■ 

0         /              f/ 

ff 

m       ■ 

• 

«       » 

m        ■ 

h     m      1 

Jan.     8 

19  16  '^8.26 

10.»2« 

-22  17  10.9 

+19.94 

+6  42.20 

+1.067 

16  17.75 

1  10.66 

19     9  44 

9 

19  20  50.24 

10.904 

22    8  59.2 

21.08 

7    7.55 

iTW    16-17.71 

1  10.68 

19  13  41 

11 

19  29  82.56 

10.SB8 

21  51  17.9 

38.18 

_7.  56.62 

0.998 

16  17.62 

1  10.43 

19  2134 

12 

19  SS  52.86 

10.8S8 

21  41  48.6 

24.28 

8  20.31 

0.974 

16  17.57 

1  10.85 

19  25  sr 

Apr.     3 

0  48  19.07 

9.1X0 

+  6  11  12.4 

+57.49 

+3  26.40 

-0.746 

16    1.33 

1     4.51 

0  44  52 

4 

0  51  67.79 

9.117 

5  34    9.5 

B7.2e 

8    8.62 

0.788 

16    1.04 

1    4.53 

0  48  48 

5 

0  56  86.68 

9.1» 

6  57    0.9 

B7.0S 

2  51.00 

0.780 

16    0.76 

1.   4.56 

0  62  45 

9 

1  10  14.40 

9.1«8 

7  27  22.0 

65.88 

1  42.70 

0.692 

15  59.65 

1     4.69 

1    8  31 

1' 

1  IS  64.43 

9.174 

7  49  39.3 

56. 5« 

1  26.22 

0.681 

15  59.37 

1    4.73 

112  27 

26 

2  18  20.69 

9.4S8 

18  24  27.8 

+48.48 

-2  11.78 

-0.480 

15  55.25 

1    5.63 

2  15  32 

27 

2  17    7.16 

9.44« 

18  48  44.8 

4T.98 

.  2  21.84 

0.409 

15  55.00 

1     5.70 

2  19  29 

SUN,  1918. 
Fob  Greenwich  Mean  Noon. 


Date. 

a 

Apparf^TLt 
Aseension. 

Var, 
Hour- 

Apparent 

Decllnii- 

ticn. 

Var. 
rfour. 

Scmi- 
diam. 

Hor. 
Par. 

Equation 
of  Tinie. 

Var. 
Hou'r. 

1 

Sidereal  Tin 
or  Rigrht  Asc 
s;ion  of  Mei 
Sun. 

h    m        • 

• 

•      /      // 

-    tf 

/        ff 

„ 

m       a 

•    • 

h      m        s 

Jan.     1 

Tu 

18  44  44.66 

11.042 

-23    3    5.4 

+11.80 

16  17.88 

8.95 
8.9^ 

-  8  26.25 

-1.18S. 

18  41  18.4 

5 

Sa 

19    2  22.05 

10.988 

22  40  33.1 

16.85 

16  17.84 

5  17.41 

1.127 

18  57    4.6 

7 

Mo 

19  11    8.42 

10.947 

22  26  34.3 

18.59 

16  17.79 

8.95 

6  10.65 

1.090 

J»    4  67.7 

8 

Tu 

19  15  30.91 

10.927 

22  18  64.9 

19.69 

16  17.76 

8.95 

6  36.69 

1.071 

19    8  54.8 

'     9 

We 

19  19' 52. 92 

10.906 

=22  10  49.1 

20.71^ 

16  17.72 

8.95 

^7    2.04 

1.05» 

VS  12  60.8 

..  n 

Fr 

19.28.35.34 

10.860 

21  53  19.4 

22.94 

16  17.63 

8.95 

7  51.85 

1.004 

19  20  43.9 

12 

Sa 

19  32  55.70 

10.886 

21  43  56.0 

24.00 

16  17.58 

8.96 

8   15.16     0.979 

19  24  40.5 

20 

Su 

20    7  14.82 

10.604 

20  14     4.1 

82.01 

16  17.06 

8.94 

11      1.811    0.747 

19  5B  13. C 

.   25 

Fr 

20  28  17.58 

10.440 

-19    6  25.7 

4-86.66 

16  16.58 

8.94 

-12  21.73,-0.688 

20  16  65.7 

Feb.  18 

We 

21.45  13.38 

9.811 

13  81  49.0 

60.20 

16  13.59 

8.91 

14  23.03    0.046 

:,    21  80  50.3 

Apr.    2 

Tu 

0  43  63.17 

9.104 

+  4  48    9.7 

67.76 

16    1.67 

8.80 

8  48.26  +0.752- 

T>40    4.S 

3 

We 

0  47  31.74 

9.110 

5    6  13.6 

67.65 

16    1.39 

8.80 

8  80.28;  0.740 

0  44    1.4 

9 

Tu 

1    9  27.05 

9.102 

7  22  33.0 

55.06 

15  59.71 

8.78 

1  46.28 

0.694 

1     7  40.1 

11 

Th 

1.16  47.87 

9.186 

2,8    7    3.7 
10  59  10.6 

60).  81 

15  69.16 

8.78 

1  13.49 

Q.vrt 

1  16  33.« 

19  Fr 

1  46  20.80 

9.Si»6 

52.11 

15  57.06 

8.76 

0  45.51 

0.662 

1  47    6.J 

22  Mo 

1  67  31.82 

9.846 

12    0  52.2 

60.80 

15  56.30 

8.75 

1  24.1& 

•  O.Sll 

1  66  55.S 

24,We 

2    5    1.30 

9.883 

12  41     1.1 

49.67 

15  56.80 

8.75 

1  47.78'  0.478 

2    6  49.( 

29'Mo 

2  28  58.29 

9.486 

14  17  39.5 

48.91 

15  54.55 

8.74 

2  38.56'  0.870 

2  26  31.1 

30 

Tu 

2  27  41.22 

0.608 

14  36  18.3 

46.82 

15  54.31 

8.73 

.     2  47.19 

0.848 

2  80  28.^ 

U.  S.'Hydroaraphic  Office  Chartt— C«nv«iitl«iMt  SIgnt  and  Symbolt 


PUTE  X. 


Ja^ht  Mouse-  or  Xiffhttd  Beaooru '.#:.• 

Jfight ?^^rf#.w.-T   -, .J,  -,.■.,-,...■■■„-..— ^ '4^ 

BMBotii , ~ - A 

Bedaana,  fiwt  Hffhudji. — Jtrnt^kl  I  XI 1 

Spindle  or  stdko...^...^ . . .. .i 

Maorir^  huay...^ ....^ ....ts» 

Orein,  nd,^elU>w,  ortt^xto  buoy. J 

fiUuik,  huoy-..^ «, ».......; , i..t 

Iksn^er  buoy  (horizontal  stripesL vi 

ChanruH  Iniqy  (vgrtioai  stripes^ t 

WUatia^  bu^9^ — -. ?f  f  { 

SeU  bitttyo.^.. ..,^,^,«. .?  \i\ 

ZiglUeA  Jmoya. ....*.. J  f  §  ? 

jyi$tinctv^  bwns. ~~...„..„.. f  f  $  ♦ 

Vreoh.,... «...,.., .J^ 


AmOvoraffe  for  larye  veo9^.^.^^^^ %!» 

Amhora^  fbrimaUyetaels^ t* 

Jtddl^  a3f&»e  iraiwr...:.,.^ v -.Q  •S 

Jt(?cJk  I0u20r  'water........^ - »♦    ® 

J^cMs^  OMvu^  at  «v^  nx^  of  the  Ude^   (§> 

Rock  yrhooo  -positUnv  is  douhtAtl..^^ Ct)  FJ> 

Jioch  whose  exiatenoo  is  dovht^Ul^...J&  £.D 

2fb  hotUmv  at  50  flBUhoTns-..^ ,^0 

Cumnts,  veloeUy  2  knots. ^J^- 

{  Flood  it  Tatotx ***» 
Ebb  1  Juiot /*"  ,^ 

2d.  hmtr^  flood  current  --    ,  w         ,-  - 

3d.  hour  ebb  cuyrmnn  ... ,  **"        ,,, , 

The  period  of  a.  tided  current  and  its  direc- 
tion, i»  sometimes  denoted  by  IQr.,Jl  Qr., 
etct,  or  2 Tu, UK.. etc.,  on,  the  arrow  t/vus: , 

3d  quarter,  flood  current .w^-  ; 

1st.  tpjuarter  ebb  current *  (J-  . 

2d.  hour  flood  dtrrent f">   , 

rflTiw  hour  ebb  current /k/>   , 


Cm^  (aeoordiitff  to  tools  o^  ohartj 

Jbwms  and  ySBoffss  faooerdir^  to  soaij^m  • 

Single  lunues.^^u. ^...^ ..^  bgo 

Chsarobss^^ ~ — , •!•  GDi 

Fort  or  Sattery.... ^..; — * ^  «% 


JKMdsHdU... 


..:&% 


C^serveUion  spot, • 

Sisiffle  tress  andyroups.^.. i  44lf 

Csnutsry. :.. *.S^f  or  **** 


Ituins^ 


Fences  and  Modges .. 

JHatiffttietCion  eteUioH. ^»^.A- 

Flagstaff.. « > „^ n«,..J^ 

9€miq>)u>re  or  Sigmd.  staHorv., _ 1 

Stornvs^ffftal  staiiont. if 

Ikunf^,.„. > r*^ 

J^ridges...^ ..........,.,: «sjf» 


Ferry.,. 
FaOs.... 


Rapids.. 


FiOv  wsirs..,. 


¥ 


In,  locating  the  jayntbol  for  l^hthouses 
and  UgTUvtsssls  on,  charts  the  light  dot 
is  placed  in  the  geographioal  position, ' 
assigned  to  the  l^hthouee  or  Ugfitvesset 
Whonona^Ughtvessel  &ure  are 
mOire  lights  than  one,  either  on,  the  same 
or  on.  different  nuuts,  the  nUdeUe  of  ^ 
lino  joining  the  center*  of  the  first  and 
last  dots  is  placed  in  the  geographxccd 
position  asslgnsd  to  the  lightveiaeL. 

"When,  there  is  no  explahaJtojy  note  reAr* 
ring  to  the  btteye  on,  a,  chart  their  color  i» 
indi/tea^  by  words  or  fftetr  dbbreviations 
placed  near  the  buoy  The  ring  at  .the 
end  of  aU,  bvurys,  and  the  middle.^  of  eAo 
base  line  of  the  eymbol  for  beacons  is 
piaeed  in  the  geograpfuaU  position,  ofSignr 
ed  to  the  buoy  or  bfOQon* 


U.  S.  CMtt  ami  0eo4«tle  S«rv«y  Charte-Mfdr^tfiVlilt  Sltat  PUTE  XI. 


JS^IMause . , ♦ 

X^^iMlaii^e  an  snutU  soaMe  €hart  •      (ntLi^php  tomtit .• 

M^acqnf'.liff'hbbSL ^...*    JB^cuoon^-natlighmSL a 

9pindU  (armtahe), i      add,  ward  SpfindB^if^apaaa  dJOLorws, 

Xi^lffoh^.... -. 4^    IfrtA^ •«• 

An^fora^ ..., fi    Co^fmittg  and  igitmwi  u\g  Tock • 

fiLo€ArcLwaah,\aJtJI,4r¥r_wata:r. •»     ^kai^k«t.  yvdb , ♦ 

.XMT^O'Vvu^  9taM4m, ♦  iC-^A-^(TL^ «^nMMt:MniMdeCaR,.irtfi 

iilf^rafMaZ9y9tBmt .. 

»♦> -• - -^^^^ 

STo  'battamiaX  '20  fadu^ma „ .^^^^:^jBte. 

Hed  hujoy    I    ^radd  word^^rhitt^or  yeOaw  as_r9fuxmd^ 

JBlaoh  buoy, .-. % 

.JBE9rigtmtoify'~'.9tHp9d  huay. ^ .1 

J^BrpenditntiaHy  mtHped  tufiy 1 

3hMiejy9'witK\par6KZand  a^fuarm ^ .1  III 

JOuo^sZj^idt^pereh,  and  haU JIf  i 

Zi^hudhucy. *,   in.plac^cf  »,   om ^%^fKto. 

2C>arin^  huoy. ."©' 

ZandmarH,  a*  Cupola,,  Staandffip^ ,  €tt «...0 

Whirlpools .^ ^ J0 

TidmHp. _  ::;T::C!iC 

Cuansent^t^  tidal, dri^vrt  hnoea,  €t» >>>  2.0  >» 

•*   ,flood,fir9tqtuxrter,dri0tiMv  knat&^as ^ 0.4     ■      '> 

"      ^      "      .•coondj^         *        •         •  «►, l.O     ■     II  > 

*      ^     -^      ,dvbd      -^         -       -        -r        *^ _ Q3 H**» 

*'        €^, ^ ^ ,  >  aO^^erwUezUhf  flood. ^ 


U  S.  Coatt  and  Geodetic  Survey  Charts— Topoaraphic  Sfgni, 


PUTE  XII. 


SJiordamZow  JTaUr 


Jioc3^Xed^t0 


Hoefy^hJf 


SrvdsdSanh 


SaiuL  and  Shxn^j0 


SandDtauif 


JPialuuaff 


Manffrpye» 


Cacti 


P«2i*t« 


TVouZra 


Oak 


J)*eiduou»  and 


fe^.^:if:iSv?iil 


i^ 


r««ig|y^'--.-». 


^^^ 


:^t£<>:r?>-«, 


^P'J 


» 


thviSidliliJM 


••.^.  *■.'"_  -«•-"»'. 


n.iiii~    tar    '•■-"'^ 


U.  S.    Coatt  and  Geodetic  Survey  Charts— Toposraphlc  Si«ne. 


PLATE  XIII, 


MBtJUff^h 


OcmtJvnA 


(jyp(tt99  ffW€Bt\p 


~<'^^^^^<A 


OraM9. 


"TT" 

■>'"•.......   .u.    •'"'1 

««•     *ii«*,      •■*"7--    M.        "«'«. 

■"*":. 

..,/'     — 

.«%l» 

-    ^..«.tM>. 

'•  *f. 

X^-..-^"-.-^| 

'•       *"'•.* 

Ml.    •"*    " 

,ftM 

Ami.-    .(, 

*!»' 
.•«ll, 

•-•../- 
,    •*»•''. 

"..«. 

.!».. 

^-   .    .U."' 

^!^oAil7tt 


O^wtttBti, 


W^ 


ISi^DiSbM  ^i>c&!A«j 


IFbpcU  JCovA^ 


^      CurvBB  ofequeit 


bE^ 


JSelOrttM 

zap 


^;^^^?>^i^>^.v 


i$*^^^^^g^ 


PUTE  XIV. 

GENERAL  ABBREVIATIONS  ^ 

ON  HTDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE  CHARTS  AND  U.  S.  COAST  AND 
'■■      .  GEODETIC  SURVET  CHARTS. 


Abbreviations  for  Kinds  of  Bottom. 


M Mud. 

S Sand. 

G Gravel. 

Sh ..Shells. 

P ..Pebbles. 

3p Specks. 

CI Clay. 

St Stones. 

Co Coral. 

Oz Ooze. 


bk .Black. 

wh .White. 

rd .'.Red. 

yl Yellow.       \ 

gj Gray.  -^ 

bu : . .  .Bine. 

dk Dark. 

It Light. 

gn Green. 

br Brown. 

Abbreviations  Near  Buots. 


hrd Hard. 

sft Soft. 

fne...i,.C^.Fine. 

crs Coarse. 

brk Broken. 

Irg Large. 

smL.  .* Small. 

rky Rocky. - 

stk Sticky. 


stf . 


.Stiff. 


U.  S.  C.  and  G.  S.  Charts. 

C Can. 

N Nnn. 

S Spar. 


Hydrographic  Office  Charts. 

B,  bk. . .  .Black.         T,  yl. Yellow. 

W,  wh White.        Ch,  chec Checkered. 

R,  rd Red.  H.S . .  Horizontfil  eitripes. 

G,  gn  . . .  .Green.        V.S Vertical  stripe*.  - 


F ...Fixed. 

Fig Flashing. 

Fl... Flash. 

Fls Flashes. 


Abbreviations  for  Lights. 

Rev Revolving. 

E Eclipses. 

W White. 

R Red. 


v.; Varied  by. 

Sec. Sector. 


6n Beacon. 

kn Knots. 

H.  W.  F.  &C... 


L.  W Low  water. 

H.  W High  water. 

.High  water  at  full  and 
change  of  moon. 


L.  S.  S .  .Life-saving  station. 

P.  D Position  donbtfni.  - 

E.  D  . .  .Existence  doubtful. 


A  wireless  station  is  indicated  by  a  point  in  a  circle  and  the  legend 
'^Wireless  Station.*'  The  information  as  to  a  submarine  bell  is  covered 
by  the  legend  <<Submarine  Beir*  at  the  spot,  and,  in  care  of  a  lightship, 
in  the  table. 


PUTE  XV. 


^o       *o       «o  ■^    '^O   *>j  '^O  ^O    ^O      lO 


(1)  Pole  without  the  circle,  curve  Is  closed;  as  OCTCT,  DD'D". 

(2)  Pole  within  the  circle,  curve  Is  sinusoidal ;  as  AA'A". 
(8)  Pole  -        -    -  •     ' 


e  on  the  circle,  curve  is  open,  branches  meeting  at  infinity,  asymptotes 
parallel  to  meridians ;  aa  BB'B", 


APPENDIX   A. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SUBMARINE-BELL  SYSTEH 

The  equipment  furnished  by  the  submarine-bell  company  to  a 
vessel  or  station  depends  on  the  purposes  for  which  intended,  and 
may.  therefore  be  considered  under  the  two  general  heads  given 
below. 

The  sending  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  bell  and  accessories, 
varies  according  to  the  use  made  of  the  system.^  When  installed 
on  light  ships  and  tenders,  the  outfit  consists  of  a  bell  mounted 
on  a  case  containing  the  striking  mechanism  which  is  operated  by 
compressed  air  supplied,  through  a  hose,  from  air  tanks;  a  davit, 
with  chain  and  windlass,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  bell  over  the 
ship's  side;  and  a  code  ringer  for  so  controlling  the  strokes  as  to 
make  automatically  the  code  number  of  the  light  ship. 

For  use  near  certain  dangers  or  turning  points,  the  bell  is  hung 
on  a  tripod  standing  on  the  bottom,  and. the  clapper  is  actuated 
by  powerful  magnets  energized  by  a  current  sent  from  a  shore 
power-house,  through  an  armor-protected  submarine  cable. 

When  suspended  from  buoys  the  bell  has  a  mechanism  consist- 
ing of  a  combination  of  ratchets  and  pawls  through  whose  agency 
a  spring  is  compressed  to  a  certain  point  by  the  wave-action  on 
the  buoy,  and  then  automatically  released,  causing  the  clapper  to 
strike  the  bell. 

The  receiving  apparatus  installed  in  vessels  consists  of  two  small 
tanks  placed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  well  below  the 
water-line,  one  against  the  starboard  side,  one  against  the  port 
side.  In  each  tank  are  two  microphones  immersed  in  liquid 
which  receive  the  sounds,  when  the  sound-waves  strike  the  ship's 
side.  These  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  pilot-house,  or  other 
location  of  the  direction-indicator.  Wires  are  run  from  the  tanks 
to  the  battery  box  which  supplies  the  power,  thence  to  the  direc- 
tion-indicator which  is  a  small  round  metallic  case  fastened  to 
the  wall  with  telephone  receivers  hung  on  each  side,  and  bearing 
on  its  face  a  switch  for  connecting  either  starboard  or  port 
microphones  with  the  receivers;  a  dial  Indicates  the  one  connected. 
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APPENDIX   B. 

COBIPENSATION  OF  COMPASSES  AT  A  SHIP-YARD  BEFORE 
PROCEEDING  TO  SEA* 

Before  a  vessel  is  sent  to  sea  for  the  first  time  from  a  dock-yard 
01  a  navy-yard,  the  navigator  should,  by  a  preliminary  compen- 
sation, so  reduce  the  deviations  and  equalize  the  directive  force 
of  the  compasses  that  they  may  be  used  to  steer  by  until  he  shall 
be  able  to  compensate  them  regularly  and  obtain  a  residual  curve. 

This  preliminary  compensation  should  always  be  made,  when 
possible,  from  data  obtained  from  observations  and  vibrations  on 
two  headings,  assuming  ^  and  @  as  zero,  and  determining  ^,  (§:, 
and  ^  by  the  method  of  Art.  95  if  computation  is  made,  as  it 
should  be  whenever  construction  would  give  acute  angles  of  Inter- 
section, or  by  the  method  of  Art.  113  if  the  dygogram  is  used. 

Then  compensation  should  be  made  as  explained  In  Art.  110; 
or,  by  using  the  indications  of  the  dygogram,  neutralizing  first 
the  quadrantal  force  and  then  in  the  proper  order  as  shown  by 
the  dygogram  the  semicircular  forces.  As  each  corrector  Is 
placed,  the  deviation  should  be  reduced  to  the  amount  Indicated 
by  a  dygogram  of  the  remaining  force  or  forces  only. 

Provided  the  compasses  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of 
other  vessels,  structures  or  masses  of  steel  or  iron,  the  required 
observations  may  be  obtained: 

(1)  When  the  vessel  is  in  drydock  and  also,  at  an  earlier  or 
later  time,  alongside  a  dock  or  sea-wall. 

(2)  When  moored  alongside  a  dock  or  sea-wall  and  the  ship 
can  be  either  winded  or  sprung  out  to  a  suitable  heading  (see 
Arts.  95,  110,  and  113). 

Whilst  X,  93,  6^,  and  ^  may  all  be  determined  when  observa- 
tions on  two  headings  are  possible,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that 
these  can  be  made  on  only  one  heading.  Under  such  circum- 
stances X  and  ©  must  be  assumed,  and,  for  reasons  given  In 
Art  95,  they  may  be  assumed  as  those  of  a  similarly  situated 
compass  on  a  similar  ship. 

Make  the  necessary  observations  and  vibrations  referred  to  in 
Art.  94  before  the  quadrantal  spheres  are  placed  and  determine 
SQ  and  ^  by  computation,  using  equations  (69a)  and  (70a);  or  by 

*  See  "  The  First  Compensation  of  a  Vessel's  Compasses,"  issued  by  Bureau  of 
Equipment,    Navy  Department,    1906. 
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conBtruction  m  explained  in  Art.  113a.  Then  having  93,  (£,  and  $S>, 
proceed  to  compensate  as  dire<?ted  in  Art.  110.  If  these  values  are 
found  by  construction.  Art.  113a,  the  dygogram  may  be  used 
when  compensating  to  indicate  the  deviation  and  the  changes  in 
deviation  as  each  force  is  successively  neutralized. 

SPECIAL  PROCEDURE  WHEN  THE  SHIP  IS  ON  CERTAIN 
HEADINGS. 

Special  procedure  for  compensation  of  the  compass,  ship  head- 
ing on  a  cardinal  point  magnetic  (assuming  %  and  ^  as  zero). 

Having  obtained  the  coefficients  f&,  (^,  and  ^  by  any  of  the 
methods  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  it  may  happen,  when  compen- 
sation takes  place  on  one  heading,  as  contemplated  in  Art.  94, 
that  the  vessel  is  unavoidably  heading  with  the  keel-line  north 
and  south  magnetic  or  east  and  west  magnetic.  Again,  the  vessel 
may  be  on  the  stocks  or  alongside  a  dock  with  the  keel-line  as 
indicated  above  and  compass  coefficients  unknown,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  assume  X  and  ^  as  those  of  a  compass  simi- 
larly situated  on  a  sister  ship,  to  determine  $  and  (S^,  and  then  to 
compensate  the  compass  (see  Arts.  94  and  113a).  In  such  cases 
compensation  for  two  of  the  forces  according  to  Art.  110  may 
appear  indeterminate  and  special  procedure  becomes  necessary. 

(1)  Let  the  heading  be  assumed  as  magnetic  north.— On  this  head- 
ing neither  95  nor  ^  produces  any  deviation  but  they  both  influence 
the  amount  produced  by  (§;.  With  the  given  or  assuihed  ^,  find 
D  =  ^X  57*».3;  for  this  value  of  D  take  from  Table  V  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  quadrantal  spheres  should  be  placed  to 
neutralize  the  quadrantal  force  and  so  place  them  on  the  arms. 
This  eliminates  S).  With  ®  neutralized,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
deviation  produced  by  (£  is  still  Influenced  by  the  force  iB  acting 
In  the  fore  and  aft  line.  Were  it  not  fdr  the  Influence  of  S3,  i£ 
would  produce  a  deviation  equal  to  tan-i  g:,  and  if  the  forces  act- 
ing in  the  fore  and  aft  line  should  be  so  altered  that  a  deviation 
of  tan-i  (S;  should  be  shown  by  the  compass,  the  force  fd  would 
then  be  compensated. 

Therefore,  run  the  fore  and  aft  carrier  down,  fill  tubes  with 
magnets,  red  ends  forward  if  93  is  -f,  aft  if  95  is  (— ) ;  raise 
carrier  slowly  till  the  required  deviation,  tan-i  (g:  (angle  POC" 
in  Figs.  149  and  150),  is  indicated,  and  clamp  the  carrier;  the 
force  f&  is  thus  neutralized. 
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Run  the  athwartsliip  earrier  down;  fill  tubes  witti  magnets  and 
place  them  red  ends  to  starboard  it  (E  is  +,  to  port  If  ^  is  ( — ) ; 
raise  carrier  slowly  till  compass  points  north  magnetic,  which  is 
the  ship's  heading;  the  force  ^  Is  thus  neutralissed  and  the 
compass  is  compensated. 

The  steps  above  taken  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dygogram 
(Figs.  149  and  150).  Let  0P=  unity,  Pi)' =  2),  i)'B  =  $&>  BC7=(J; 


both  Sd  and  (£  being  +  in  Pig.  149  and  —  in  f'ig.  150.  Though 
S3  and  ^  produce  no  deviation  on  this  heading,  magnetic  north, 
they  influence  the  amount  produced  by  ^;  the  deviation  under 
the  various  influences  being  POC  and  the  direction  of  the 
needle  00. 

When  S)  is  compensated,  PD'  shortens  to  zero,  D'B  and  BO 
respectively  assume  the  positions  PB'  and  B'O'  and  the^  needle 
takes  the  position  00\  a  position  it  should  assume  when  tinder 
the  influences  only  of  03  and  ^.  If  S3  were  then  cotnpensated,  the 
line  PB'  would  shorten  to  zero  and  B*C'  would  assume  the  posl- 
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tion  PC",  the  needle  would  take  thei  direction  0C'\  and  the 
deviation  would  become  POC"  (which  angle  equals  tan-i  g) 
and  he  due  to  ^  alone  uninfluenced  by  any  other  of  the  ship's 
forces;  therefore,  after  S)  has  been  eliminated  by  placing  the 
spheres  according  to  Table  V,  and  only  the  semicircular  forces 
remain  acting,  ship  heading  north  magnetic,  place  the  fore-and- 
aft  corrector-magnets  so  as  to  alter  the  deviation  from  POO'  to 


POp"^,  Vieux  place  the  athwartship  cprrector-magnets  to  reduce  the 
deviation  from  POC"  to  zero;  the  needle  will  take  the  direction 
ot  OP:,  and  the  compiass  will  be  compensated. 

(2)  Let  the  heading  be  assumed  as  magnetic  east. — In  this  case, 
S5  produces  the  deviation,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  In- 
fluenced by  the  forces  S:  and  ^  acting  athwartship  and.  iu  the 
ma^gnetic  meridian;  therefore,  the  procedure  should  be  as  follows: 
Place  quadrantal  spheres  as  indicated  above,  neutralizi;^  ^; 
by  means  of  the  athwartship  magnets  so  alter  the  athwartship 
forces  that  the  compass  will  indicate  a  deviation  of  tan-i  S3  (angle 
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FOB',  Flgi.  161  and  162),  thus  neutralizing  (S:;  then,  by  means  of 
magnets  properly  placed  in  the  fore-and-aft  carrier,  make  the 
compass  indicate  the  heading  east  magnetic,  eliminaUng  the  force 
0  and  completing  the  compensation  of  the  compass. 

The  steps  above  taken  when  the  ship  headed  east  magnetic 
may  be  Illustrated  by  the  dygograms  (Figs.  151  and  152);  both 
IB  and  (I  being  +  in  Fig.  151  and  —  in  Fig.  152. 

When  £  has  been  neutralized  PD  shortens  to  zero,  DB  and  BC 


respectively  aaaume  the  positions  PB'  and  B'C\  the  deviation  be- 
comes JPOC,  and  the  needle  takes  the  direction  OC  When  ig  has 
been  neutralised,  B*C'  shortens  to  lero,  the  needle  lies  in  direction 
OB',  the  deviation  becomes  FOBT  (which  angle  equals  tan-i  iB) 
and  Is  due  to  16  alone  uninlluenoed  by  any  other  of  the  ship's 
furesk  If  this  value  is  reduced  to  wro  by  fore-and-aft  oorrectmr- 
magnets  properly  placed,  the  compass  needle  should  take  the 
direction  OP  and  the  compensation  be  effected. 

(3)  With  ^  efiniaated  and  ship  heading  east  or  west  per  csk- 
paaa.«-If  the  heading  is  su^  that  after  the  qoadiuital  force  has 
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been  eliminated,  the  ship  should  be  heading  east  per  compass 
when  the  deviation  is  easterly,  or  west  per  compass  when  the 
deviation  is  westerly,  the  athwartship  force  (J  will  lie  in  the 
vertical  plane  through  the  compass  needle,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
dygograms  (Figs.  153  and  154),  the  corresponding  corrector- 
magnets,  if  used  first,  would  have  no  apparent  effect  when  com- 
pensating. However,  knowing  the  deviation  and  compass  head- 
ing, we  may  easily  find  the  ma^etic  heading  and  the  amounts  of 


Pig.  152. 


deviation  produced  respectively  by  the  forces  S3  and  ©  on  that 
heading;  after  which,  the  compensation  by  the  method  of  Art.  110 
is  very  simple,  for  the  force  S3,  being  more  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  needle,  should  be  eliminated  first  and  then  the  force  @^. 
If  not  wishing  to  compute  the  deviation  due  to  these  forces, 
nor  to  apply  the  method  of  Art.  110,  we  may  construct  a  dygo- 
gram  and  use  it  in  compensating.  The  dygograms  (Figs.  15^ 
and  154)  show  that  if  the  force  93  should  be  compensated,  PB 
would  shorten  to  zero,  the  needle  would  assume  the  position  OC, 
the  deviation  would  become  POC,  and  the  remaining  force  (£ 
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would   be  left  at  a  favorable  angle  with  the  direction   of  the 
needle    for    its    elimination.    Therefore,    place    the    fore-and-aft 


corrector-magnets  at  such  a  height  as  to  change  the  deviation 
Irom  POB  to  POC,  compensating  the  force  ®;    then  place  the 
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athwartship  corrector-magnets  at  such  a  height  as  to  reduce  the 
deviation  from  POC  to  zero,  compensating  the  force  ^,  and 
thereby  effecting  the  complete  compensation  of  the  compass. 

(4)  On  a  heading  of  no  semicircular  deviation. — If  the  heading  of 
the  ship  is  such  that,  after  the  Quadrantal  force  has  been  elimi- 
nated, no  deviation  is  shown  when  ^  and  ^  are  known  to  have 
appreciable  values,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  semicircular  forces 
are  neutralizing  each  other  on  that  particular  heading.    This 


state  of  affairs  is  indicated  by  the  dygogram  (Fig.  155),  the 
compass  needle  there  lying  in  the  meridian  OP. 

The  method  employed  in  Art.  110  for  the  elimination  of  ^  and 
(E  may  be  followed  in  this  case  and  the  compensation  of  the 
compass  effected  without  any  difficulty. 

However,  if  not  wishing  to  compute  the  deviations  due  to  S) 
and  @:,  the  dygogram  may  be  used  in  compensating  as  indicated 
below;  at  all  events,  it  will  serve  the  useful  purpose,  as  it  does  in 
all  cases  when  used,  of  Indicating  which  force  it  is  preferable  to 
eliminate  first. 

For  the  particular  values  of  Sd  and  (S:  indicated  by  Fig.  155,  it 
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is  evident  that  it  would  be  better  to  eliminate  first  tbe  force  (^, 
shortening  BC  to  zero,  causing  the  needle  to  lie  in  the  direction 
OB,  and  leaving  the  remaining  force  iB  at  an  angle  with  the 
direction  of  the  needle  piore  favorable  for  its  elimination  than 
would  have  been  the  angle  for  the  elimination  of  (S^  had  the  force 
f&  been  neutralized  first. 

Therefore,  place  the  athwartship  magnet-coiTectors  at  such  a 
height  as  to  produce  a  deviation  equal  to  the  angle  POB,  com- 
pensating the  force  (£;  then  place  the  fore-and-aft  corrector- 
magnets  so  as  to  reduce  the  deviation  POB  to  zero,  eliminating 
the  force  fd,  and  completing  the  compensation  of  the  compass. 


APPENDIX    C. 

GENERAL  USE  OF  AZIMUTH  TABLES. 

By  the  azimuth  tables  issued  to  the  navy  the  azimuth  (Z)  is 

found  when  the  hour  angle  (t),,  the  declination  ((f),  and  the 
latitude  (L)  are  given;  in  other  words,  one 
angle  of  a  spherical  triangle  may  be  found 
when  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are 
given.  Therefore,  these  tables  may  be  used 
to  find  the  position  angle  (M)  which  may  be 
desired  for  use  in  Littlehales'  method  of 
equal  altitudes  (Art.  270),  the  hour  angle 
(t)  of  an  unidentified  heavenly  body  whose 
true  altitude  and  true  azimuth  are  known 

(Art.  328),  and  the  great  circle  course  from  one  given  place  to 

another  given  place  (Art.  135). 
Let  Pig.  156  represent  the  astronomical  triangle  lettered  as 

shown;  then,  having  given  *,  Z/,  and  d,  to  find  Z,  we  have  from 

Napier's  analogies 

Tan H^  — If)  =coti*sin  J  (L  — d)  seel  {L  +  d)     ^ 
Tani  iZ-\-M)  =cot  Hcosi  (L  — d)  coseci  {L-^d)  J    ^*> 

these  being  the  formula  by  which  the  azimuth  tables,  now  Issued 
to  the  navy  by  the  navy  department,  were  computed. 

(A)  Having  given  Z/,  d,  and  t  to  find  Z,  we  have  the  following 
nde:  Enter  the  azimuth  tables,  in  the  given  latitude;  at  the 
intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  through  the  given  hour  angle 
and  the  vertical  column  under  the  given  declination  will  be  found 
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the  required  true  azimuth,  estimated  from  the  jelevated  pole  and 
reckoned  from  0°  to  180**  towards  the  east  or  west  as.  the  body  is 
east  or  west  of  the  meridian  (see  Art.  221).. 

H.  O.  Publication  No.'7i,  in  which  the  latitude  runs  from  0"*  to 
61**  and  declination  from  0**  to  23°,  each  at  an  interval  of  1°,  has 
a  different  table  for  north  and  south  latitudes.  H.  O.  Pub.  No. 
120,  in  which  the  latitude  runs  from  0°  to  70**  and  declination 
from  24**  to  70°,  each  at  an  interval  of  1°,  has  but  one  table  for 
both  cases;  but,  whfen  the  latitude  and  decliiiation  are  of  a  ditter- 
ent  name,  the  tables  are  to  be  entered  with  the  supplement  of  the 
hour  angle  and  the  supplement  of  the  tabulated  azimuth,  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  required  true  azimuth. 

(B)  Given  t,  L,  and  d,  to  find  the  position  angle  M.— .In  this  qase 
we  wiirhave  from  Napier's  analogies 

'     Tani  (itf  — Z)— cotjtsini  (<i  — I')seci  (d  +  L)     V /ijx 
Tan  i  {M  +  Z)  =  cot  ^  t  cos  i  (d  —  L)  cosec  J  (d  +  L)/  ^ 

Comparing  formulse  (b)  with  formulsa  (a)  there  is  noted,  an 
interchange  of  M  and  Z,  and  of  L  and  d,  and  it  ^s  evident  that 
the  tables  may  be  used  to  find  Af,  having  given  t,  L,  and  d;  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  by  following  a  rule  similar  to  that 
for  taking  out  the  azimuth  in  the  cases  when  L  and  d  are  of  a 
different  name,  we  shall  obtain  the  supplement  of  the  required  ^3f 
instead  of  M  itself.  It  inust  also  be  remembered,  in  the  base  of 
an  observed  heavenly  'bddy/ thdt  th=e  position  angle  if  will  be 
greater  than  90°  only  when  the  declination  is  greater  than  the 
latitat  and  of  the  same  name  and  when  the  body  i&  observed 
between  the  point  of  mfaximum  ftzimuth  and  the  upper  meridian, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  greater  than  90°  when  L  and  (f^a^e  of  a 
different  .name.  Thei*ef ore,  the  following  rules  -should  be  fol- 
lowed: (1)  When  L  and  d  are  of  the  same  name;  eater  the 
azimuth  tables  with  t  in  the  hour  angle,  column,  using  the  given 
declination  as.  latitude  and  th^e  given  latitude  as  declination,  and 
take  out  the  value  of  M  from  the  tabulated  azimuths.  (2)  When 
using  H.  0.  Pub.  No.  71,.  L  and  d  being  of  a  different  napiQ,  follow 
the  above  rule, and. ilf  will  be. the  supplement  of  the  angle  taken 
from  the  tabulated  azimuths.  (3)  When  using  H.  O.  Pub.  No. 
120,  L  and  d  being  of  a  different  name,  enter  the  tables  with 
12!"  —  *  in  the  hour  angle  column^  using  the  declination  as  lati- 
tude and  latitude  as  declination,  and  the  angle  taken  from  ithe 
tabulated  azimuths  will  itself  be  the  position  angle  M, 
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The  t  referred  to  here  is  the  body's  hour  angle  from  the  upper 
meridian;  when  finding  M  for  use  in  the  solution  of  equal  alti- 
tudes, it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  the  hour  angle 
as  half  the  elapsed  time  when  the  first  observation  is  east  of  the 
meridian,  and  as  the  supplement  of  half  the  elapsed  time  when 
the  first  observation  is  west  of  the  meridian  (see  solution  of 
Ex.  207,  Art.  270). 

(C)  Given  Z,  L,  and  h,  to  find  t — In  this  case  we  will  have  from 
Napier's  analogies 

Tani  («  — Jlf)=cotlZsini(L  — 7i)  seci(L  +  ^)     ^  r  x 
Tani  («  +  M)=cotiZcosi(L  — 7i)  coseci  (L  +  h)f^  '' 

Comparing  formulae  (c)  with  formulae  (a)  there  is  noted  an 
interchange  of  Z  and  t  and  a  substitution  of  h  for  d;  so  to  find  a 
heavenly  body's  hour  angle  (f),  having  given  the  latitude  (L)  of 
the  ship,  the  unknown  body's  true  altitude  {h)  and  its  true 
azimuth  (Z)  estimated  from  the  elevated  pole,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing rule:  Convert  the  azimuth  into  time  and  consider  it  as 
an  hour  angle;  enter  the  azimuth  tables  in  the  given  latitude, 
with  the  azimuth  used  as  an  hour  angle  and  the  altitude  used  as 
declination,  and  take  from  the  tabulated  azimuths  the  body's 
hour  angle  expressed  in  arc  (see  Art.  328  and  E^x.  22S>. 

(D)  To  find  the  great  circle  course  between  two  places.— Enter 
the  tables  in  the  given  latitude  of  the  place  of  departure,  with 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places  expressed  as 
time  in  the  hour  angle  column,  and  the  latitude  of  destination  in 
the  declination  column,  and  take  from  the  tabulated  azimuths 
the  great  circle  course  named  from  the  elevated  pole,  towards 
east  or  west  as  the  place  of  destination  is  to  eastward  or  westward 
of  place  of  departure  (see  page  276). 

When  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places  Is 
greater  than  6  hours  and  the  value  is  not  found  tabulated,  as  it 
may  not  be  in  H.  O.  Pub.  No.  71,  enter  the  tables  in  the  given 
latitude  of  departure,  with  the  supplement  of  the  difference  of 
longitude  expressed  as  time  in  the  hour  angle  column,  and  the 
latitude  of  destination  with  name  changed  in  the  declination 
column,  then  the  supplement  of  the  tabulated  azimuth  will  be 
the  great  circle  course  to  be  marked  as  before  directed. 
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APPENDIX  i). 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  TRIANGLE  BY 
N0M06RAPHY* 

The  nomogram  constructed  by  Dr.  Pesci  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Naval  School  Is  a  diagram  for  the  graphic  solution  of  equations 


of  the  form  tan  a  tan  &  =  sin  c  by  the  ingenious  method  of 
aligned  numbered  points.  It  has  been  adapted  by  Lt.  Radler  de 
Aquino,  Brazilian  Navy,  to  the  solution  of  the  astronomical 
triangle  through  similar  equations  given  below  in  group  (a)» 
which  are  of  the  form  cot  a  cot  &  =  cos  c. 

*  See  "  Proceedings  of    the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,"  No.  126,  pagre  633. 
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This  nomogram  conflistB  of  two  parallel  scales  of  equal  length 
separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  that  length  and  so  joined  by  a 
diagonal  scale  as  to  form  a  figiire  similar  to  the  letter ^^^  (Fig. 
157).  As  adapted  by  Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino,  Ci>  is  a  scale  of 
oonsines,  £7^>  of  cotangents,  (limited  to  angles  greater  than  45°), 
and  ED  is  so  graduated  that  when  the  numbered  points 
corresponding  to  any  two  given  quantities  of  the  equation 
cot  a  cot  &  ^  cos  c,  each  taken  on  its  proper  scale,  are  aligned, 
the  numbered  point  where  the  line  intersects  the  remaining  scale 
will  correspond  to  the  required  quantity. 

The  points  corresponding  to  cosines,  the  right-hand  functions 
of  group  (a),  must  always  be  taken  on  the  right-hand  scale  CD; 

the  points  corresponding  to  co- 
tangents, the  left-hand  functions 
of  group  (a),  may  be  taken  from 
the  other  two  scales  (the  left 
and  diagonal)  indiscriminately, 
provided  that  the  left  scale  is 
used  only  for  cotangents  of 
angles  greater  than  45''.  This 
restriction  on  the  ute  of  the  left- 
hand  scale  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  equation  cot  a  cot  J) 
=  cos  c,  which  shows  that  both 
a  and  b  cannot  be  less  than  45 "* 
at  once;  and,  therefore,  when 
either  a  or  &  is  less, than  45**  it  must  be  read  on  the  diagonal 
scale,  the  remaining  one  being  read'' oh 'the'1efti(cale;-CHid -when 
both  a  and  b  are  greater  than  45"*,  either  may  be  read  on  either 
the  left  or  diagonal  scale.  Any  two  points  of  the  nomogram,  not 
on  the  right-hand  scale,  aligned  with  0"*  of  the  right-hand  scale, 
are  marked  by  complimentary  numbers  and  for  this  reason  the 
graduation  is  easily  checked. 

Let  Fig.  158  be  the  astronomical  triangle;  P,  the  elevated  pol^ir 
Z,  the  zenth  of  the  observer;  and  M,  the  observed  bpdy.wfrose 
altitude  is ^  and  declination  is  d;  then  PZ  Is  the  co-latj£ude/."  If 
the  triangle  is  divided  into  two  right  triangles  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar Mm  and  the  parts  be  lettered  as  shown,  a,  complete  solution 
may  be  effected,  through  Napier's  rules,  by  the  following 
equations: 
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cot  b  cot  (90*  —  d)  =  cos  *  ' 

cot  B  cot  OO**  —  h)=  cos  Z 

cot  t  cot  ( 90**  —  a)  =  cos  h 

cot  Z  cot  (90°  —  a)  =  cos  JB ^ 
The  following  precepts  are  given  by  Lt.  Radler  de  Aquino  for 
the  determination,  without  resort  to  signs,  of  the  values  of  B 
and  the  quadrant  of  Z  in  the  various  cases  dependent  on  the  relar 
tive  values  of  L  and  d: 


d  and  L  of  same  name 


r^^^o  p>L;5=(90°+L)-6;  Z<90° 
1* 


\&<I/:  B=(90°+6)— L;  Z>90' 
[*>90*  B=(L+6)— 90°;Z<90° 

d  and  L  of  different  name  B=90°— -(L+&) ;  Z>90° 

In  other  words,  in  the  first  two  cases  when  d  and  L  are  of  t|ie 
same  name  and  t  <  6",  90°  must  be  added  to  the  smaller  of  the 
two  quantities  h  and  L  and  from  the  sum  the  greater  should  be 
subtracted.  In  the  third  and  fourth  cases  b  and  L  are  always 
added  together;  if  the  sum  is  greater  than  90°,  subtract  90°  .from 
it;  if  less  than  90°,  it  is  subtracted  from  90°.  i 

The  precepts  given  above  for 
determining  .the  value  of  B  and 
the  quadrant  of  Z  might  be  re- 
placed by  the  much  simpler  and 
more  covenient  precepts  of  Art. 
249,  provided  the  equations  in 
group  (a)  should  be  expressed 
in  the  nomenclature  of  that 
article,  a  nomenclature  with 
which  the  American  naval  ser- 
vice Is  familiar.  The  student  is 
referred  to  Art.  249  and  to  Figs. 
115  and  116  therein  representing 
the  various  positions  of  the 
heavenly  body  dependent  on  the  values  of  L  and  d  for  a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  precepts  suggested  below. 
Let  PMZ,  Fig.  159,  be  the  astronomical  triangle  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon;  then 

m  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  k  dropped  from  the 
position  angle  M  on  PZ. 

4>  =:Pm  is  the  polar  distance  of  m;  and  if  ^'^  =  90®  — 0, 

4/'=zQm  is  the  declination  of  m;  and 

4>'  ^=mZ  is  the  zenith  distance  of  m. 
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Applying  Napier's  rules  we  have 

cot  0*  cot  (90°  —  d)  =  cos  f 

cott    cot  (90**  — Ac)  =006  0" 

c6tZ  cot  (90*'  — A:)  =  cos  (90°— 0')  ab). 

cot  (90**  —  fc)  cot  (90°  —  0')  =  cos Z 

L  =  0"  +  0'.  j 

From  the  above  equations  and  Art.  249,  we  have  the  following 
precepts: 

(1)  0',  the  declination  of  m,  is  taken  out  in  the  same  quadrant 
as  t  and  is  marked  N.  or  S.  like  the  declination. 

(2)  0',  the  zenith  distance  of  m,  is  marked  N.  if  the  body  bears 
southerly,  or  S.  if  the  body  bears  northerly. 

(3)  Z  is  taken  from  the  nomogram  in  the  first  quadrant  and  is 
marked  N.  if  0'  is  marked  S.,  or  S.  if  0'  is  marked  N.;  also  K. 
or  W.  as  the  body  is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian.  This  is  a 
corollary  of  (2). 

(4)  0*  and  0'  are  combined  algebraically  to  give  the  latitude 
£r,  and,  when  any  two  of  the  three  are  known,  the  third  may  be 
found. 

There  are  various  purposes  for  which  the  nomogram  may  be 
used  and  the  manner  of  its  use  will  be  apparent;  but  its  principal 
use  to  the  navigator  will  be  when  he  is  seeking  (1)   h  and  Z, 
having  given  L,  d,  and  t;  (2)  t  and  d,  having  given  h  and  Z  of 
a  body  observed  at  a  given  place.    It  may  also  be  used  in  finding 
the  great  circle  course  and  distance  between  two  places,  but  these 
may  more  easily  and  conveniently  be  found  from  a  great  eircle 
chart 
The  following  is  the  key  when  seeking  h  and  Z: 
0"  is  determined  by  90°  —  d  and  t. 
0'   is  determined  by  formula  L  =  0''  +  0'. 
90°  —  ib  is  determined  by  t  and  0*. 
Z  is  determined  by  90°  —  k  and  90°  —  0'. 
90°  —  h  (or  h)  is  determined  by  90°  —  ^  and  Z. 
Ex.   229.— April   3,   1918,   a.   m.,   in  latitude   25*    40*   a   and 
longitude  104°  05'  30"  E.,  the  U  A.  T.  was  7*  32-  30"  a.  m.  (or 
t=  — 66°  S2'  30')   and  the  dedination  was  4°  55^4  N^  required 
the  true  h  and  Z. 

Solution  (Fig.  157):  With  90°  — d  and  t,  find  0-'  =  12»  3(r  N. 
(marked  N.  as  d  is  N.),  line  lA;  and  as  I,  =  0'*'  +  0',  0^  =  38**  lO' 
S.  and  90°— 0'  =  51°  SO*. 
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With  t  and  0",  find  90**  —  fc  =  23°  30'  (line  IIA). 

With  90*»  — fc  and  90*— 0'.  find  Z  =  74^9  (line  IIIA);  as  0'  Is 
S.  and  t  is  (—).  Z  =  N.  74^9  B. 

With  Z  and  90*'  — 0',  find  90**  — ^  =  71*  38'  (line  IVA)  and 
h  =  18«  24'. 

The  following  is  the  key  when  seeking  t  and  d: 
90**  — 0'  is  determined  by  90*  — 7t  and  Z. 
0^^  is  determined  from  the  formula  L  =  0*^  +  0'. 
90**  — fc  is  determined  by  Z  and  90**  — 0'. 
t  is  determined  by  90°  —  k  and  0". 
90**  — d  (or  d)  is  determined  by  0^^  and  t. 

Ex.  2S0,— April  5,  1918,  p.  m.,  in  latitude  20*»  38'  S.  and 
longitude  90**  10'  B.,  weather  cloudy,  a  bright  star  was  observed, 
through  a  break  in  the  clouds,  bearing  N.  61**  E.  (true) ;  -)f' s  h 
25**  10';  W.  T.  of  obs.  7"  20'"  40»;  C— W  5"  51"  30",  chronometer 
fast  of  G.  M.  T.  1"  06».3;  required  the  name  of  the  star.  • 

Solution  (Fig.  157):  With  90*'  — fc  and  Z,  And  90**  — 0'  =  44** 
(line  IB)  and  0'  =  46**  S.  (marked  S.  as  the  body  bears  N.). 
Prom  L  =  0"  +  0'  we  have  0"  =  25**  22'  N.  With  Z  and  90**  —  0', 
find  90**  — A;  =  37**  40'  (line  IIP).  With  90**  — A;  and  0^  find 
*=:55**  10' =  +3"  40™  40»,  body  being  east  of  the  meridian  (line 
IIIB).  With  0"  and  t,  find  90**  — <l  =  74**  50'  (line  IVB)  and 
d  =  15**  10'  N.,  d  being  of  the  same  name  as  0''.  From  the  other 
data  we  have  L.  S.  T.  =  S^  03™  50»  and  therefore  the  -)f' s  R.  A.  is 
ll"*  44'"  30»;  this  with  the  declination  of  15**  10'  N.  identifies  the 
star  as  p  leonis. 
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APPENDIX  P. 
THE  SPERRY  GYRO-COMPASS. 

The  construction  of  one  of  the  standard  types  of  this  compass 


LidSSmrs L4/r€  ^jfhp 


fy^yyy/^ 


-^Wa»/V^  ^>#  0/SAf^, 


y>/m////i_ 


.  .  FiG;  160,— Partial  Diagram  of  Section  in  an  East  and  West  Line 
^o^ing  North)  Ulustrating  Mounting  and  the  Follow-up  System. 

is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  160.    The  gyro- 
scope wheel  A  is  mounted  to  spin  on  a  horizontal  axis,  xx,  within 
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the  casing  B,  which  is  pivoted  on  the  horizontal  axis  YY  through 
Its  center  of  gravity  and  carried  hy  the  frame  or  vertical  ring  D. 
The  ring  D  is  suspended  by  the  torsionless  strand  E  and  guided 
by  bearings  ZZ'  to  allow  a  free  oscillation  of  limited  amount  about 
its  vertical  axis  ZZ'  within  the  frame  or  phantom  O. 

The  phantom  Q  has  a  hollow  stem  H  to  which  the  strand  E  is 
attached  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  stem  forms  a  Journal  for  rota- 
tion in  azimuth  with  respect  to  the  supporting  base  frame  /.  The 
frame  is  mounted  in  gimbal  rings  K'K'  on  the  binnacle  in  the  same 
or  similar  manner  as  the  ordinary  magnetic  compass  is  mounted 
in  its  binnacle  stand. 

Secured  rigidly  to  the  stem  H  of  the  phantom  is  a  large  gear 
wheel,  NN,  having  360  teeth,  one  tooth  for  eaeSi  degree  of  azimuth. 
This  gear  wheel  can  only  move  with  the  phantom  and  consequently 
when  the  gear  wheel,  NN,  is  moved  the  phantom  must  move. 

Secured  rigidly  to  the  frame  J,  and  thus  fixed  relatively  to  the 
ship  is  a  motor,  M,  whose  small  spur  wheel  w  engages  with  the 
teeth  of  NN.  Mounted  rigidly  on  NN  is  the  compass  card  CC, 
graduated  to  360°.  Flush  with  the  surface  of  the  compass  card  is 
a  flat  ring,  FF,  on  which  is  engraved  the  lubber's  line.  FF  is  sup- 
ported by  brackets,  QQ,  on  the  frame  J,  Secured  rigidly  to  the 
lubber's  ring  FF  is  a  transmitter  P  whose  function  is  to  transmit 
electrically  to  the  repeater  compass  at  the  helmsman,  or  to  the 
pelorus  repeaters,  any  movement  made  by  the  compass  card  CC. 

The  wheel  A,  together  with  the  wheel  casing  B  and  the  ring  2>, 
is  called  the  sensitive  element.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  most 
important,  the  sensitive  element  is  the  real  gyroscopic  compass, 
and  all  the  other  mechanism  is  installed  simply  to  reproduce  the 
exact  movement,  headings,  or  readings  of  the  sensitive  element  in 
azimuth  without  interfering  with  it.  Attached  to  the  sensitive 
element,  on  the  vertical  posts,  a,  a,  as  shown,  are  two  electrical 
trolley  contacts,  a,  a,  which  make  a  light  electrical  contact  with 
double  stationary  contacts  hh',  hb'  carried  by  the  phantom.  The 
object  of  this  mechanism  is  to  make  the  phantom  carrying  the 
compass  card  follow  exactly  every  movement  in  azimuth  of  the 
axis  of  gyro-wheel  and  thus  register  in  degrees  either  the  heading 
(course)  of  the  ship  or  the  direction  in  which  the  gyro-axis,  xx, 
is  pointing  relative  to  the  meridian.  Furthermore,  this  move- 
ment, by  means  of  the  repeating  transmitter,  P,  is  sent  to  every 
steering  compass,  bridge  pelorus,  and  repeater  compass  in  the 
ship.    This  work  is  performed  without  any  interference  with  the 
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freedom  of  action  of  the  sensitive  element  except  that  of  the  very 
light  touch  of  the  electrical  contacts  da  and  hb',  hb'. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  horizontal  couple  necessary  to  suppress 
the  oscillations  in  azimuth  which  would  otherwise  constantly 
attend  the  operation  of  this  mechanism*  the  piyot  e,  connecting 
the  heavy  bail  R  to  the  rotor  casing,  B,  is  placed  slightly  eccen- 
trically, at  a  distance  from  the  vertical  axis  of  the  rotor  of  about 
%  inch.  As  the  bail  is  pivoted  at  the  points  //  which  are  above 
its  center  of  gravity,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  hang  vertically 
downwards.  There  are  slots  in  D  which  allow  R  to  do  this.  The 
tendency  of  the  rotor  A  to  keep  its  position  in  space  as  the  earth 
rotates  under  it  causes  the  axis  xx  to  tilt,  and  the  bail  to  be  raised 
from  its  normal  position,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  pin  e,  by 
which  the  bail  is  raised,  causes  the  gravity  couple  on  B  to  have  a 
horizontal  component.  This  component  provides  the  necessary 
vertical  precession  to  produce  a  spiral  motion  of  the  axis  by  which 
it  reaches  its  rest  point.  This  point  is  always  to  the  east  of  north 
by  a  small  amount  which  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  geographical 
latitude,  and  it  has  a  slight  altitude  from  the  horizon,  excepting 
when  the  instrument  is  located  on  the  equator.  This  error, 
together  with  that  arising  through  the  speed  and  course  of  the 
ship,  is  semi-automatlcally  allowed  for;  and  the  errors  produced 
by  rolling  and  pitching  are  also  mechanically  corrected  by  the 
application  of  stabilizing  gyroscopes  and  counter-weights. 

The  two-gyro-compass. — ^To  obviate  the  loss  of  directive  force 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  one  or  more  auxiliary  gyro- 
scopes that  are  employed  to  prevent  disturbing  forces,  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  ship  upon  which  the  compass  is  mounted,  from 
reaching  the  compass  and  causing  deviations  from  the  meridian 
in  its  pointing,  a  new  type  is  coming  into  use,  called  the  two-gyro- 
compass, in  which  two  exactly  similar  gyroscopes  are  mounted 
and  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  gyroscopic  power  of 
both  gyroscopes  is  used  in  causing  the  compass  to  seek  and  hold 
to  the  meridian^  while  the  gyroscopes  mutually  oppose  and  neu- 
tralize deviations  due  to  the  disturbing  forces. 

The  two-gyro-compass.  Fig.  161,  consists  of  two  rotors  A 
mounted  in  cases  B,  which  cases  are  mounted  on  horizontal  bear- 
ings C,  in  vertical  rings  D,  These  rings  are  supported  on  vertical 
torsion  wires  from  frame  E,  and  guided  by  vertical  guide  bearings 
F.  f^ame  E  is  supported  on  vertical  bearings  G  in  spider  H  and 
is  controlled  by  means  of  an  azimuth  motor  not  shown.    This 
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mq%ot  is  oontrolled  by  contacts  /  between  one  of  the  vertical  rings 
and  frame  E  and  impresses  forces  upon  tbe  two  gyroscopes 
through  spring  J,  which  is  attached  to  the  two  rotor  casisgs  by 
means  of  arms  K.  A  transmitter  is  operated  from  ^e  azimuth 
gear  and  serves  to  transmit  the  readings  of  the  master  iSompasB 
to  the  repeater  compasses.  This  transmitter  and  the.  repeater 
compasses  operate  upon  a  22-volt  direct-current  supply,  but  all 
x>ther  parts  of  the  compass,  including  the  azimuth  motor,  operate 
upon  a  three-phase,  40-volt,  230-cycle  supply.  The  horizontal  bear- , 
ings  in  which  the  rotor  casings  are  mounted  in  the  vertical  rings 


Fig.  161. 


are  so  placed  that  the  east  element  (element  is  here  used  to 
include  the  rotor,  stator  and  casing)  is  twice  as  pendulous  as  the 
west  element.  The  control  asrstem  for  the  compass  has  been 
designed  so  that  the  west  rotor  must  spin  clockwise  and  tkecast 
rotor  counter-clockwise  when  looking  at  the  south  seeking  end  of 
the  compass,  that  is,  both  rotors  spin  down  in  the  eenter. 

IiCt  us  assume  the  north  seeking  end  of  the  compass  to  be  point- 
ing towards  the  west,  then  as  the  earth  rotates,  the  south  seeking 
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end  of  the  wheels  (see  figure,  which,  shows  a  south  elevatiou  of 
the  compass)  will  rise,  and,  as  the  rotors  are  pendulous,,  preoes-: 
sion  in  opposite  directions  will  take  place  about  the  vertical  axes 
of  the  gyros,  the  e£U9t  gyro  precessing  in  a  counter-clockwise  direc- 
tion and  the  west  gyro  in  clockwise  direction  when  looking  down 
upon  the  compass.  As  the  azimuth  motor  which  controls  the 
movements  of  the  main  frame  is  controlled  by  contacts  place^, 
between  the  west  vertical  ring  and  the  main  frame,  the  frame  will 
follow  all  movements  of  this  ri^g.  This  causes  added  displace- 
ment of  the  east  ring  with  respect  to  the  frame  and  a  torque  will 
be  produced  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the  east  gyro,  in  such  direc- 
tion as  to  cause  a  lowering  of  the  south  end  of  its  axis;  that  is,  a 
relative  movement  between  the  vertical  ring  and  the  casing  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  «arth. 
The  Sluing  connecting  the  two  casing  will  prpduqa  i^  torque  about 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  west  gyro  in  such  direction  as, to  cause  an 
elevation  o|  tbe^sgulk  end  ^of  itSraj^3',J.tti^t1(fk;ii  restive  movement 
between  ita.oaslng  an^  verti<2al  ring  int^e^same  ^^ection  as'ilhat 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  ThQse  movements  will  con- 
tinue until  the  shaft  of  the  eai^t  g^ro  passes  the  horizontal  aiv^its 
south  end  becomes  depressed  half  as  no^uch  as  the  south  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  west  gyro  is  elevated.  As  the  e^s.t  element  is  twiCQ 
as  pendulous  as  the  west  and  the  elements  are  tilted  in  opposite, 
directions,  it  >  will  result  that' they  will  have  the  same  rat^  and 
same  dii^ectfon  of  precession  about  their  vertical  axes;  in  othei* 
words,  both  elements  are  now  seeking  the  meridian.  > 

The  directive  force  of  the  compaes.  is  ^qual  to  the  sum  of  the 
directive  forces  Qf  the  two  gyros,  because  the  eaatjgyro  is  con- 
trolled by  f!i»  azimuth  motor  in  such  a  way  thattt'^ill  always, b« 
inclined  to.  the  horizontal  in  a  direction  opposite  to  and  an  amount 
equal  to  that  which  would  be.iffpduced  by; the  rotation  of  the. 
earth  and  its  torque  is  therefore  added  to  that  of  the  west  gyro. 
Also  the  west  gyro,  which  is  half  as  pendulous  as  the  east,  will 
have  the  same  torque  as  the  east  gyro  about  its  vertical  axis, 
because  the  azimuth  motor  acting  through  the  connecting  spring 
causes  it  to  take  up  a  position  with  its  horizontal  axis  inclined 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  affected  only  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

If  the  compass  starts  with  its  north  seeking  end  pointing  toward 
the  west,  it  will  swing  past  the  meridian  to  a  position  a  few 
degrees  east  of  the  meridian,  then  back  to  the  west,  continuing 
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these  oscillations  with  the  angle  decreasing  very  rapidly  until  it 
settles  exactly  upon  the  meridian.  The  period  of  this  oscillation 
is  about  80  or  90  minutes. 

In  the  two-gyroKwmpass,  no  attempt  is  made  to  stabilize  the 
elements  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  single-gyro  types  of  compass 
or  to  use  a  separate  pendulum  and  stabilize  its  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  rotor  casing  as  is  done  in  others.  On  this  account, 
any  rolling  of  the  ship  when  on  an  intercardinal  heading  will 
result  in  a  torque  about  the  vertical  axis  of  each  element,  the  same 
as  in  an  unstabilized  compass  of  the  single-gyro  type.  This  torque 
will  be  twice  as  large  in  the  east  element  as  in  the  west  on  account 
of  the  east  element  being  made  twice  as  pendulous,  and  would 
result  in  movement  about  the  horizontal  case  supporting  bearings 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  west  element,  if  it  were  not  for  the  effect 
of  the  suspension  of  the  east  vertical  ring.  As  the  two  gyros  will 
precess  in  opposite  directions  about  their  horizontal  axes,  the 
azimuth  motor  will  be  brought  into  action  and  will  be  made  to 
supply  a  torque  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  torques  about  the 
vertical  axes  of  the  two  elements  and  opposite  in  direction.  This 
torque  will  be  divided  between  the  east  and  west  elements  4n  the 
ratio  of  2:1,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  connecting  spring  applies 
the  torque  to  the  west  element,  while  both  the  connecting  spring 
and  suspension  apply  torque  to  the  east  element. 

By  properly  choosing  the  pendulous  factors  of  the  two  elements, 
any  acceleration,  retardation  or  turning  of  the  ship  upon  which 
the  compass  is  mounted  may  be  made  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
azimuth  of  the  compass  approximately  equal  to  the  change  in  the 
settling  point  due  to  the  new  speed  and  course  of  the  ship.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  strictly  correct  for  only  one  latitude,  the  same  as 
in  the  single-gyro  type  of  compass,  because  the  correction  for 
speed  and  heading  of  the  ship  varies  with  the  latitude. 
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